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be expected, that the. death of one ſovereign, and 
the acceſſion of another, who was ſtrongly ſuſ- 


pected to have 'embraced oppolite principles to thoſe - 


which. prevailed; could be che object of univerſal ſatis 


faction: Vet ſo much were Men diſpleaſed with the 
Joon conduct ef affairs, and ſuch tpprehenſions were 
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fer $ reign 3 and that one — * of the popularity 


which ſhe herſęlf enjoyed, as the proſpect of being 
ſreed, by ber means, from the danger of foreign fits 
jection. She was ſenſible that / her affinity with PhiL 
lip was exactly ſimilar to that betweett her father-an@ 1 
Catharine of Arragon :: and that her marrying that mu- 
' narch,, wass in effect, declaring herſelf ilbegitimate ant 
. ingapable. pf ſucoeading to the throne; And tho the 
power of the Spaniſh monarchy might ſtill be ſuſſicten:. 
in oppoſition to all pretenders;: to dqupport her title} her 
maſculine; ſpirit diſdained ſuch precatious dom inion 9 
wWbich, as it would depend ſolely on the power of wb” MY 
ther; muſſ bs: exerciſed according to hiv ineli atio o. 
But / while theſe: views prevented her from entertuinĩ 

any thoughts of marriage wirkt Philip, the 5 

a very obliging; the ovalive;oanfwer;*afit: till Te 


tainedd ſuch hopes bof fuces log efiat heæ ſent # HHfefger 


to Romez With orders to ſolicit he Mfpenſatibn. * 


N i ee woc encher fte dest: had rte tc 


Sir Rd wurd Carne the —— Ambaſfador ut Roms,” 
to ſignify her ucbeſſtun to the pops; Bur the preckplells 
nature of Paul brbke cho, all he cotitioitSimeafutes che 
certed by thut young priticefs. He red Carne, tht" 
England was'wfieftofi tue holy tec land it bel 
temerity in her to hate aſſumb dt Wünont s pi 

pation; the title and althotity*o Fecht? That on 1 
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maoſt lenity which was compatible: wich the dignity of ur. 
the apoſtolic: ſae . Men this anſwer was reported 1515 
to Elizabethy! ſne was aſtoniſhed at the character of 
chat aged pontiff 51 and habing reculled her ambaſſador, 
ſhe continued witii more determined roſdlution to pur- 
ſuc: thoſe meaſures which ſhe had already ſocretly em- 
braeddRu! 55/1119} AA yaonenom cinsqs 2H. io p] 
Tue Qsꝝeen, not to alarm the partiuans of the cstho- 
lic o religion, had retained eleven of her fiſter's coun 
cellorsz but in order to ballance-their authority; >the 
added eight more ho were knovn to: be affectionate to 
the proteſtant communion : The marquis f Nor- 
thamptan, the ear} of Bedford, Bir IThdmas Parry; Sir "54 
Ed ward Rogers, Sin Ambroſe Gave, Sit Francis Knolles, Reel. 
dir Nicholas Bacon whom be areatod dani keeper; and 1 omg 
Sir William, ,Cegil, Secretary estate With tele 38 5 
councellors, parnigulartyQeril, ſhefreguentlydeliberites ü.. 
ae, ener teſtoring the proteſtant - 
religion, and the, meang,gf.,exeoming-thatigrentienter= 
priſe, Cecil told, hesochet the gwarsſh pit of che mas. 
bad, ever fe her father's; reigns inalined to che 
180 mation, ang. tho hen After; Hadiconſtrained them 
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dangers themſelues, if narrowly viewed, mould. be 
boundary intle farmidable;:; That the curſes, and exs- 
crations ob the Romiſſi church, when not ſeconded by 
military fotcey were, in the preſent age, more an object 


oftridicule than of terror, and: had no as little inſiu- 
ence this world: as in the next; (That cho the bigor 


try or ambition of Henry or Philip might om them 
to execute à ſentence of excommunication agaipſt her, 
their intereſts were, ſo incompatihle, that they. never 
could concut in any plan of operations, and the enmity 
of the one would always enſure to,her the ſciengſhip of, 
the ather :, That if they) encouraged dhe diſco e , of 
heri,catholic ſubjocta, their: deminions alſp aboun« 
with proteſtants, and it would be. gaſy to ret; liars that 
injury upon them g., That even ſuch of the Englill 

ſeemed at preſent 25alouſly attached he roi 5 ike Ic 


faith, would, moſt,o them em 

new-ſpyery eign; Ind he nation 9 bc 20 
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rw to render, her 11 alice pretomi- 
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led her to fayour the reformation; and Ine remained not 
long in ſuſpenſe with regard to the party, "which ſhe 


ſhe reſolyed to proceed by grateat and ſecuro ſteps, 


$ Burvet, vol. II. p. 577. Camden, p. 370. | 
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and not to nn the example of Mary, in encoura- CHAR 


* . 


ging the digots of her party to make immediately a vo- 


lent invaſion on the eſtabliſhed religion a. She thought | 
it requiſite, however, to. diſcover ſuch fymptons. of her 
intentions, as might give encouragement to the proteſ· 


vents, ſo much depreſſed by the late violent perſecution; 
Shi immediately recalle&'all the exiles; and gave liberty 
10 the ptifoners who were confined on account of reli - 
gion. We are told of à pleafancry of one Rainsford on 
this cecaſion, who ſaid tothe Queen, that he had a peti- 
tion to prefent her in behalf of other priſoners called 
Matthew, Mark, Lite; and Johu : Shi veadily replied, 


| ſelves, and to learn of them whether they dee bat 
e which hie demanded for therm l. νaXrwiq 1: 


, which were vonſiftent 

Eper dne e prerogative, during that age. 
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"coll HESE declarations of her. intention, 2 
the preceding ſuſpicions; made the biſhops fore- 


| Te with, certainty a revolution yin, religion. They 
therefore refuſed to officiate at; her coronation ; and it 
as with. ſome. difficulty, that the biſhop/ of Carliſle was 


at laſt prevailedon.to perform thateeremony. When ſhe 


Was conducted thro? London, amidſt the joyful acrla- 


Tens of her ſadjects, a boy, vho perſanated Truth, 
Was. Jet. down from; one af the triumphal arches; and 


| —— her with a- copy of the Bible. She received 


the book. with the mpſt kracious / deportment, placed it 
e t her boſom, znd declared, that, admiſt all the coſt- 
yt 


eſtimonies prhich, the-gity had that day given her of 


their attachment h this preſent yas hy far the moſt prę- 


1 WY and moſt acqeptable,2.11 Sugh; were the innocent 
by, hich. Elizabeth) inſinugted herſelf into 

the, fe of bes Abet. Open itt her addreſs, 
gracious and: affable i in all:;public.appearances, ſhe re- 
* in the icancourſe.of her. duhjects, entered into all 
plealures. and amuſements, and without departing 

Air. —— how to preſerve, 
What an of he pre- 

— as ould attains". ther own' ſex 
pai {nip roman hald-the:reing of empire with 
rudengs. og fortitude : And while a young prin- 
« tentprfivect pears {for that was hercage at her 
"oo ho ꝑoſſeſſed all the graces and inſinuation, 
the, pot,: dhe henuty of her ſex; courted the affections 
of nix iduals byuber <ivilitigs, of the public by her ſer- 
vige% her authority, tho! corroborated by tlie ſtricteſt 
baods flaw —— to be derived en · 


+ A om the choich and inclination of the people. 
Ulle 4: p. 90% c i,, p. 104. Strype; vol. I. p. 54 Stone, 


b. 235. | m Burnet, vel, I, p. 380. Strype, vol. I. p. 29. 
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A Sorzurtow of this diſpoſition was not likely to C H. A T. 
offend her ſubjects by any uſeleſs or violent exertions XXEIX. 
of power; and Elizabeth, the flie"threw our fuch hints 1955. 

28 encouraged the proteſtants, delayed the entire change 
of religion till the meeting of the Pürtiament, Which A Parla- 
was: ſummoned to aſſemble. The elections bad gone == 
entirely againſt th eatholies, ho ſcemed not indeed 
to have made any great ſtiuggle for the ſuperiofity ; 
and che Houſes met zm a difpofition of gratifying the 
Queen in every partieular; which ſhe: could deſire bf 
them. Phey began thei ſeſion with an unanimous de- 
elatation, & that Queen Elizabeth was; ard viight' to 
« be;.a5 wettiby:thebword of Gd as the commöof and 
be ſtatute! la w of the: ram, the la Hul, undeubted, and 
« true heir to the UHH, Iawfully deſcendec frotn the 
$ blood; Toyal, uctérding do the 'vider *6f füctefftön, 
« ſettled in! the 45th'of Henry vu Ah ü bf 
recognition was unddobtedhy dictated b) che Queen Het- 
= ſclfand her miniſteni; and ſhe ſhewed Her fiaghanntnſty, 
W 2s well as "moderation; im tlie ter mo? When ie Uh 
= ployed on that &ιε She Folo Wed bt Mary“ 
practice in detluting the validity bf ber möcller s duke 
i 


wy w re 


riage, or in | — ö 
muſt be attended witch reflexivhs* on her fath er's ye 

mory, and on the birth of her dec ſiſter bone br 
a C4. 
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the world were ſbnſible at Henry divore&Frotn 
Boleyn was *meroly\atie effect of his VISIen&e and Ca- 
price, ſhe ſcorned to found her titid e Any ac of an 
aſſembly, which had too! much profittuted its authob- 

rity by its former uariable; ſetyile und iniquitéut $5 

ciſions. Satisfiad therefore it the generul opinion en- 
tertained with regard to this fact which appeared the - 
more undoubted, the leſs anxiety ſhe diſcovered in for- 

| tifying it by votes and enquiries ; ſhe took poſſeſſion 
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| en 4 A. ef the throne, both as her birth-right, and as enſured 


Lan by former acts of Parliament ; and ſhe never ap- 
ſallicitons to diflinguiſh theſe titlesꝑ 

Fur firſt bill which, was brought into the Parliament, i ; 
with a view. of trying their diſpoſition with NA 08 
religions, was that for ſuppreſſing the_momnaſteries lately 
expded, and, for reſtoring the tenths, and RA-friits to 


t n., Thi t gained without much 
he: Quee! 8 is point e Us {the 


dificalty, , | bill. was next in 
. _ the e ; and" tho' che Quern was 
ere denominated groerneſe, not rad, bf the church; 
A veyed the ſame extenſive power, Which boch for- 
been exerciſed by her father and brother. All 

© chops who \ were preſent in che upper houfe! fire. 
W oppoſed oppoſed” this law; And 23 they p 

a ag n the temp 951700 Peers they trumphod in 
bor vhs in tnajotity eee 
. among the cemmons, were againſt 
A joke eyes: the crown; without che, con ur- 

rev N Wk of che Patliathent or even bf. the cdnv· 
aro Was veſted with the whole ſpiritual pawess. 
ight repreſs all hereſies d miglit eſtabliſh or) rp 
8 might' alter" every: point f diſcipline, and 
might ordain or aboliſh any religious / rite.gr. cereme» 
ns.” Ii order to exerxiſe chi unlimited authorityt 


che Queen, by u clauſd of the act, :wiy- emparered: ta 
name commiffoners, either laymen ot clengymeny, a6 


ſhe ſhould Think proper ; and on this clauſg was Ilie · 


21, o gnignolsd noi 8 Ir ni InIevings 


eee 1 
ee ee e tans Guns a 
2 litnitation) tb e CIALIS 4 achbaged hereſy, by the 
— gr the, fit four general councils, or by any H · 
Setaleounci, which followed the Scripture as. 957 705 to 12 * 1 
er- as ſhould hereafter be — herefy by 
1 Fliz. cap, 2. „29 Ul LR Pacliam 
, 5 lap . e 2 ee 
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wards founded the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 1 0 n 
which aſſumed very large ec Ht to fa I — 
bitrary powers, totally Aae IG 

limitations i in the con itution. pe pee in- 
deed were only confiſtent "with. abſolute” mbn mönärehy; 
but were entirely ſuſtable o the genius of the act o 
which they were eſtabliſhed; an a0 that ar once gave the 
crown all the power,” which had forinerly bees cle 
ed by 5M the popes, dur which even thefe' uſürping pre. 
lates had never been able Fully © exerciſe, without 


4 #1 TIC N. 5 3 3738 A 


ſome concurrence af the cl 2 
WHOEVER, 1 1 90 a noted ing” 
the Queen's ſupremacy, was incapacizated f from hold) in 
any office; wWhoever denied the, fupremacy, 0 or attempt- 
ed to depriye the Queen of chat prerogative, ſorfeited, 0 
for the firſt offence, all their goods, and 7 ; 'for 
the ſecond were ſubhjected to the, penalty of a, premu-, 
nire 3 but the third offenee was declared trealon T. Thels 
puniſhments, however, ſeyere, were, Jeſs rigorous than 
ch as were formerly during the reigns of her father 
and brother, inflicted in like eas. 27 14 
AAM was paſſed, confirming all the ſtatute: 
ed in King Edward's time wich regard t.rrligion* ; 
Tue nomination of biſbops was given, to the crown 
without any election of the chapter, The Queen wan 
empowered, on the vacancy of any ſeas #i frize.all che 
temporalities, and to beſtow on the; biſtwepselect an 
d in the impropriations belonging to the 
This pretended equivalent Was commonty ve- 
5 2 inferior in value; and.thus 3 
all her concern for religion, followed.the. example. of 
the preceding reformets, in comtnitting dept on 
the eccleſiaſtical en 1 ws, volt en 20nizBof 
Tux biſhops and all incumbents were, vere 14 5 
from alicnating their revenues, and from m leing 


71 Elz. cap. 4. 
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1.1 1 8 15 1 


WAP, longer than twenty-one years r or three lives. "This: law 


en Sg to be intended | for, 3 ths property of the 
; but's as Ke exception v 14 tin faygur ol the | 
Fown, gr ſes. Rill- "prevail oy was. uſual.for. 
Ihe iy during, this reign, $9 (make, an agreamept, | 
28 Tk or, incumbept,z,and; $0 pragurs 4 ic» 
to. the Queen, who afterwards, fans 


 feijed in = a the perſon,agreed one This ne- 


115 ol pil pilaging the. 70 l remedied, till the 
ee 9 ee their}. , ory depreſſion 
G w/o 188 od them 6 job rn and the 
l e 105 W Mer — the church, to 
fi her plunder Yen oogera compa 
* aj or 8 0 adus incurred h Mit. „ 21G, „nn 21 
105 I PM and; public diſputation was held during 
this (ef elde in hreſence A. Lud keeper Bacon, ben 
wee 128 diyines,of the Froteſtant and thoſe of che 
catholic party. iq be champions appointed; ta deſand 
the xeligin..of, the, ſavereigns warty as in fürmer i. 
tapes, enbir el triumphant, and che popiſfi diſputa tts, 
— I. pronounced refractory and obſtinate, were even 
e Ae „ Emboldened by this, 

TY hn . gug ght, intau Barliament abilhe.. 
8 Ale e 

Ritz Edward.” Pendlfies, weee ensclec 

wall againſt ole. ha. departed, from. this-mode-of 


warlhip,, as. thoſe. who-abſented: lod her bt 


church and che ſatfamerits:* * d. thill 
without an e tumilt,, ar..clamou 
wife | Pen gf xel —— che very 
ment a keigng and by the wilt "of A Joung wo N ADs... 
whoſe © che Etown n 00 as by m nan) 1 lade 

ee objeftions : — tbo i mays 
pear ſurpriſing to men in the preſent age,” Was e ery 


7 Strype, vol, I, p. 79+ 2 Ibid. 5.9. * 1 Eliz. cap. 2. 
where 
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whats expected on the firſt news of Elizabeth's 
ceſfio qt | e891 99H, 10-£183 4 wv 
ritto Bi 5e Ee 1 
more difficult to 'obtahi” than that 'of a any a 
religions T voted 4 fubſidy of fo 0 
poufic om land,” and two Killings pence 2n 
goods; together ail bo Ack 92 a age ha 
no inſtance departed from the e reſpe ectf 197 1 5 
rence atid compliance towards the & Oueen. i ven, th 
importante addfefs- WHIth they made Her on the ce 28 


cluſton f the 110 by 52 0 r N 95 ; 
could not; they fu de ve! e 
of her ſe and 2 e addreſs $ Was © FORD 10 15 
— — Kprembns; yet met ns a age 
the Queen. She told the 1 that, as Wn aphl pli- 
cation from 'the*houſe*was 'Conceived" itt chers ſera, 
only recommending martiage, without N 
direct her choice of d Huſband! The Cüld not 5 
offende at the addreſi or regutd it 2d bther tlah à Het 
inſtance of their affectionate attachment towards 1 
That any forthær interpoſition on their part wou Rye” 
1275 D ,218niftdo brig v0 j,ẽëDn ba2nuedgl} An 
pe CARERS MEA Ea hs Qarrotha ditin of tormage and po 
e 
— thete was" andthes ktertlibh 6f powef, weh 1 75 
ahn . „ e dee 


| ten t to thi den, ufer 
. apts wes DEE of wn) Take * Tm 2 


e eee impo 
peu yo an a1 qomimoditis. Os Bll continued 1 
10 290 a nit 2 AT — 3 
voted the tommage hd A poundagt; Fer 75 ee wy. 
tion of them They knew, mania W wy, =” 
re would have, drawn ap-them the) fenen u, 


tended to have os fe N tian ef fotsign trug apa that 
reptoof, if not chaſli e 25 133- We know, 


meddling with 
no fick 
certainly from the e 1 e tions ere 
granted by Parliament. 9 
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© 44-4-P.- ill become either them to make, as ſubjects, or het 
XX., t beat as an independant. princeſs :. That eyen while 
1359 | ſhe was a private perſan, and expoſed to much dan- 
gers ſhe had always declined that, engagement, which 

- he regarded a8 a) igcumbrance; much more, at pre- 


Jeng. would; ſhe perſevere! i in that ſentiment, When the 


charge of a great kingdom was committed to her, and 
eh life ought to be entirely deyoted to promotang, the 
intereſts. of religion, and. the happineſs of her ſuljeQs : 
| That as England was her huſpaud, wedded to her. by 
1 e eee thewed, them her finger with 
| the ſame gold ring „with which ſhe had ſolemn- 
10 I betrothed; ; her Kingdom at her inagura- 
tion) ſo all Eoglihmen, were Jes dbl and While 
the was employed. is the gearing or governing ſuch a 
Bain, rhe could; not. deem, herfelf Barren, or her life 
uſeleſs and unfruitful; That, if _ſhe. ever. 9 
thoughts of changing her condition, the care. of her * 
ſubjects welfare would ful, be uppermoft. 4g, her 
thoughts; but ſhould, the. lire and die a N the 
doubted not but the divine. proy idence, ſec W. Qt by 
| their counſels and her own meaſures, would 
o prevent all diſpute with regard, to the, beer e, 
And ſecure them 3 a ſovereign, wh who, POR better | than 
her e own. illue, would im tate her in _Toving 
"and. cheriſhing her peop iP; "And HA 144 * part, the 


deſired that no Night hae? Yo oft ene 


5 ave 


The 
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© of ber ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity, th 

J ' this inſcriptic grayed on het 0 mbſtone, wh 

3 mould pay n debt to Hart MW + 2 Us 
© beth, who Tix ved aud died a N R. Nas 


oo day. — Ni the pr brogation of * Dias files 


"Hes casted v dh regard to religi 25 0 put 


0 9 
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ki. thought remarkable by Came en, .t at e Was 
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execution; and met with no oppulition'fzom/ any quar- C H A. f. 
ter. The liturgy was again introduced in the vulgar_ IHE, 
6daj{deacl the bach of fupremacy was /tenderd'tolthe 1339. 
clergy. Tbe number of dilmops had been reduced to 
foutteen' by a very ſickly feaſoti, which ptecedell; und 
all oF thefe, entept the biſhop of Landaffe, having re- 
fuſed compliance, were Gezraded from their feen But 
olf the inferior clergy” throughout all England, where 
there” ate near 10,000 mes, only cighty 'patiſh 
reckott, fifty prebendaties,” fifteen heads' of colleges, 
krrelve archdeacbns, and as many deans; ſacrificed their 
fivings' to their" teligivus principles“. Thoſe in high 
| Select ſtations, ho were expoſed to the eyes of 
the world, feein chiefly to have placed i point of honour 
| 8 perſeveratics; but on the whole,” the "proteſ- 
| its, in the former change ge introduced” by Mary, ap- 
ar to haye beefi much more tigid and conſcientious. 
This” the catholle teligion, adapting itfelf to the ſenfes, 
FRE nous open wich enter ito the com- 
life, does at preſent lay much faſter hold 
0 hu le K e than the reformed, which, being chiefly 
: ritual, reſembles” more a ſyſtem. of metaphyficks ; 
' | Bind: was the proportion of zeal, as well as of knowledge, 


1937: 


Juxing the firſt ages after the” reformation, much gr as 
— 'z 1 80 fide of the. proteftants. "The catholicy 80 


99 Ware and ar in their antient belief, 
15 Buy ent practices : But the, reformers, 


& Ae hay =) ute 5 5058 occaſion, and enflamed to 

a- i; or tle tbuſt Rnd 0 noyelty and pe perſecution, 125 
9255 y 78 may ves to their, te tenets ; and 

he e eee and « even their lle, i in 


* e +? e 5T O3 ulative 3 and 1 ltr aft, p rincipſes. 


fored in blood by the Parliament, A good ſympton of ay. 
men 
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p. The forms and ceremonies, ſtill preſerved i in the Eg 
liſh liturgy, as they bore ſome reſemblance to the an 


tient ſervice, tended farther to reconcile the catholics 
to the eſtabliſhed religion; and as the Queen permitted 
no other mode of worſhip, and at the fame time ftruck 
out every thing that could be offenſive to them in 
the now liturgy®, even thoſe addicted to the Romiſh 


| communion made no ſcruple of attending the eſta- 
bliſhed church; Had Elizabeth gratified her own in- 
clinations, the exterior appearance, which is the chief 
circumſtance with the people, would have been ſtill 
mote ſimilar between the new and the antient form of 


worſhip. As ſhe loved ftate and magnificence in every 


thing, the was ſomewhat addicted to the pomp of the 
catholic religion z and it was merely in compliance 
with the prejudices of her party, that ſhe gave up et- 
ther the images or the addreſſes to the ſaints, or prayers 


for the dead © Some foreign princes interpoſed to 


_ procure the Romaniſts the privilege of ſeparate aſſem- 
blies in particular cities, but the Queen would not com- 


ply with their requeſt ; and repreſented the manifeſt dan- 


ger of diſturbing the national peace by a toleration of 
different religions %, 


WuiLE the Queen and Parliament were employed in 


ſetting the public religion, the negotiations for 2 
peace were ſtill conducted firſt at Cercamp, then at 


Chateau-Cambreſis, between the miniſters of France, 
Spain, and England; and Elizabeth, tho' equally pru- 
dent, was not ſo ſucceſsful in this tranſaction. Philip 


Pr his utmoſt efforts to procure the reſtitution 


of Calais, both as bound in honour to indemnify Eng- 


v Heylin, p. 172. | n. p. 376.397 cer, 


p. 371. 
— 2. 378. Strype, vol. I. p. x50. 370, 


'France 


land, which, merely on his account, had been drawn 
Wm intereſt to remove 


i * [3 
* 
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France from his frontiers in the Low. Cauntries. go C H 4 P- 
TTY L xxxix. 
long as he entertaiged, hopes of eſpouſing the Queen. 
he delayed concluding, a peace with Henry; and even, 1559. 
after. the change of religion in England deprixed him 
of all ſuch views, his miniſters hinted a propoſal, w ch, 
may be regarded as reaſonable and honourable. After 
all his own terms with, France, were ſettled, he ſeemed. 
willing to continue the, w by till ſue ſho uld obtain fatis- 
faction ; probided che would Rigulate,to adhere to. he, 
Spaniſh alliance, ep boſtſiies againſ Henr 
; dern 4 5 Elizabeth, 


1 


ry, during the courſe, of fix : years ny 
after conſyltinls with ber miniſters, very wiſely re 
jected this, propoſal. She, was ſenſible ge the low, ſtate, 
of her finances; the, great debts contracted, by ber fa, 
ther, brother and ſiſter; the diſorders introduced into 
every part of the adminiſtration ;, the dixiſions by whych 
her people were agitated 3 and ſhe was convinced, that 
nothing but tranquillity during ſome, years could. 
bring the kingdom again into a flouriſping condition. 
or enable her to act w h dignity aud, vigour, in her 
tranſactions with foreię à nations. Well . acquainted 
with the value which Henry put upon Calais, and the 
impoſſibility of recovering it by treaty, during the pre- 
ſent emergency,” ine was willing rather, to ſuffer that 
loſs, than ſubmit to ſuch a dependance gn Spain, as lhe 
. muſt expect to fall into, if ſhe continued pertinaciouſiy 
in her preſent demand. She ordered, therefore, her am- 
baſſsdors, the Lord Effingham, the biſhop of Ely. and 
Dr. Wotton, to,-oncl ude the, negotiation, anc to ſet⸗ 
tle a peace with He ry, on any.reafonable terms, Hen- 
ry offered to ſtipulai* a_marriage * etween. the eldel 


-_— 


daughter of the 'dauphi.., and, the eldeſt fon of Eliza- 
beth; and to engage for the reſtitution of Calais as the 
dowry of that princeſs f; but as the Queen was ſen- 
ſible that this treaty would appear to the world a 
Forbes 's Full View, vol. I. p. 59. N Forbes, vol. I. p. 34. 
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60 evaſion, ſhe inſiſted upon more equitable, #t 

leaſt, more plauſible conditions. It was at laſt agreed, 
that Henry ſhould reſtore Calais at the expiration of 
eight years; that in caſe of failure, he ſhould pay five 


hundred thoufand crowns, and the Queen's title to 
Calais ſtill remain; that he ſhould find the Security of 


ſeven or eight foreign merchants, not natives of France, 
for the payment of this ſum; that he ſhould deliver 


five hoſtages till that ſecurity was provided ; that if 


Elizabeth broke the peace with France or Scotland 
during that interval, ſhe ſhould forfeit, all title. to Ca- 
lais ; but if Henry made war on Elizabeth, he ſhould 


be obliged immediately to reſtore that fortreſs *, All 


men of penetration eafily ſaw, that theſe ſtipulations 
were but a colourable pretence for abandoning Calais; 


| but they excuſed the Queen on account of the neceſlity 


of her affairs, and they even extolled her prudence, in 
ſubmitting, without further ſtruggle, to that neceſſity. 


A peace with Scotland was a e conſequence of 


tween the 
Queen, and 
Mary Queen 
of _ 


that with France. - 
Partiy and Henry de ed hoſtilities with a mu- 


tual reſtitution of all plaees taken during the courſe of 
the war; and Philip eſpouſed the princeſs. Elizabeth, 
eldeſt daughter of France, formerly betrothed to his ſon 
Don Carlos. The duke of Savoy married Margaret, 
Henry's ſiſter, and obtained a reſtitution of all his do- 


minions of Savoy and Piedmont, except a few towns, | 


retained by France, And thus . W — 
ed to be reſtored to Europe. 

Bur tho” a peace was ſigned ad concluded between 
France and England, there foon appeared a ground of 
quarrel, of the moſt ſerious. nature, and which was after- 
wards attended with the moſt important conſequences. 
The two marriages of Henry the eighth, that with Cathe- 


rine of Arragon, and that with Anne Boleyn, were to- 


tally incompatible with each other, and it ſeemed im- 
I Forbes, p. 68. Rymer, tom. XV. p. 505. | 
| | | poſſible 
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impo ble that both of them could be regarded as va- C 4 85 pa 
lid * legal: But ſtill the birth of Elizabeth lay under * 2 


ſome diſadvantages, to which that of her ſiſter, Mary, 
was not expoſed. Henry's firſt marriage had obtained 


the ſanction of all the powers, both civil and eccleſi- 
aſtical, which'were then acknowledged in England 


and it was natural, for proteſtants as well as Roma- 
niſts, to allow, on account of the ſincere intention of 
the parties, tiiat their iſſue ought to be regarded as le- 
gitimate; But his divorce, and ſecond marriage, 
had been concluded in dirtct oppoſition to the ſee 
»f Rome; and tho' they had been ratified by the au- 
thõrity both of the Engliſh Parliament and convocation; 
thoſe who were ſtrongly. attached to the catholic 
church; and who reaſoned with great ſtrictneſs, 


were lead to regard them as entirely invalid, and to 


deny altogether the Queen's right of ſucceſſion. The 
— heir of blood was the Queen of Scots, now mar- 
ried to the dauphin; and the great power of that prin- 
ceſs, joined to her plauſible title, rendered her a very 
formidable rial to Elizabeth. The King of France 
had lecretly been ſolliciting at Rome a bull of excom- 
munication againſt the Queen; and ſhe had here been 
beholden to the good offices of Philip, who, from in- 
tereſt more than either frienuſhip or principle, had ne- 
gociated in her favour, and had ſueceſsfully oppoſed 
the pretenſions of Henry. But the court of France 
was not diſcouraged, with this repulſe: The duke of 


_ Guiſe; and his brothers, tbinking, that it would much 


augment their credit, if their niece ſnould bring an ac- 


deſſion of England, as ſhe had already done of Scot- 
land, to the crown of France, engaged the King not to 
neglect the claim; and, by their perſuaſion; he ordered 


his ſon and daughter-in-law to aſſume openly the arms 
as well as title: of England, and to quarter theſe arms 


en all their equipages, furniture, and liyeries. When 


C2 | the 
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cn Ap. the Engliſh. ambaſſador complained of this injury; he 
XXIX. could obtain nothing but an evaſive anſwer; that as 
the Queen of Scots was deſcended from the blood royal 
of England, ſhe was entitled, by the example of many 
princes, to aſſume the arms of that kingdom. But be- 
- ſides that this practice had never prevailed without per- 
miſſion being firſt obtained, and without making a vi- 
ſible difference between the arms, Elizabeth plainly 
ſaw, that this pretenſion had not been advanced during 
the reign of her ſiſter Mary; and that, therefore, the 
King of France intended, on the firſt opportunity, to 
diſpute her legitimacy, and her title to the crown. Alar- 
med with the danger, ſhe thenceforth conceived a ſtrong 
jealouſy againſt the Queen of Scots; and was determi- 
ned, as far as poſſible, to incapacitate Henry from the 
execution of his project. The ſudden death of that 
monarch, who was killed in a tournament at Paris, 
while he was celebrating the eſpouſals of his ſiſter with 
the duke of Savoy, altered not her views. Being in- 
formed, that his ſucceſſor, Francis the ſecond, ſtill con- 
tinued to aſſume, without reſerve, the title of King of 
England, ſhe began to conſider. him and his Queen as 
her moſt mortal enemies; and the preſent ſituation of 
affairs in Scotland afforded her a favourable opportu- 
nity, both of revenging the injury, and of providing 

for her own ſafety. 

Scots affairs. THE murder of the cardinal-primate at St. Andrews, 
had deprived the Scots catholics of a head whoſe ſeve- 
rity, courage, and capacity had rendered him extreme- 
ly formidable to the innovators in religion ; and the ex- 
ecution of the Laws againſt hereſy began thenceforth to 
be much more remiſs and gentle. "The Queen-regent 
governed the Kingdom by prudent and moderate coun- 
cils; and as ſhe was not diſpoſed to ſacrifice the civil 
intereſts of the ſtate to the bigotry or intereſts of prieſts, , 
ſhe deemed it more expedient. to temporize, and to 
, | connive 


eonnivs at the progreſs of a doctrine which ſhe had not 
power entirely to repreſs. When informed of the 
death of Edward, and the acceſſion of Mary to the 
crown of England, ſhe entertained: hopes, that the 
Scottiſh reformers, deprived of the countenance: which 
they received from that powerful kingdom, would loſe 
their ardaur with their proſpect of ſucceſs, and would 
gradually return to the faith of their anceſtors. But 
the progreſs and revolutions of religion are little go- 
yerned by the uſual maxims of civil policy; and the 
event much diſappointed the regent's expectations. Ma- 
ny of the Engliſh preachers, terrified with the ſeverity 


of Mary's government, took ſhelter in Scotland, where | 


they found more protection, and a milder adminiſtra- 
tion; and while they propagated their theological tenets, 
they filled that whole kingdom with a juſt horror 
againſt the cruelties of the bigotted catholics, and ſhow- 
ed their diſciples the fate which they muſt expect, if 
ever their adverſaries ſhould attain an uncontrquled au- 
thority over them, 

A HIERARCHY, moderate in its acquiſitions of pow- 
er and riches, may ſafely grant a toleration to ſectaries; 
and the more it debates the fervor of innovators by le- 
nity and liberty, the more ſecurely will it poſſeſs thoſe 
advantages which the legal eſtabliſhments beſtow upon 
it. But where ſuperſtition has raiſed a church to ſuch 
an exorbitant height as that of Rome, perſecution is 
leſs the reſult of bigotry in the prieſts, than of a neceſſa- 
ry policy; and the rigour of law is the only method of 
repelling the attacks of men, who, beſides religious 
zeal, have ſo many other motives, derived both from 
public and private intereſt, to engage them on the fide 
of innovation. But tho' ſuch overgrown hierarchies 
may long ſupport themſelves by theſe violent expedi- 
ents, the time comes, when ſeverities tend only to en- 
nge the new ſectaries, and make them break thro? all 
| ek bounds. 
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bounds of reaſon and moderation. This criſis was now 
viſibly approaching in Scotland; and whoever confiders 


merely the tranſactions reſulting from it, will be incli- 


ned to throw the blame equally on- both parties ; who- 
eyer enlarges his view, and Tefle&s'on the fituations, 
will obſerve the neceſſary progreſs of human affairs, and 
the operation of thoſe In which are inherent in 
human nature. | 
Sou heads of the reformers in Scotland, ſuch as the 
earl of Argyle, his fon lord Lorne, the earls of Morton, 
and Glencarne, Erſkine of Dun, and others, finding the 
danger to which they were expoſed, and defirous to 
propagate their principles, entered priyately into a bond 
or aſſociation; and called themſelves the Congregation 
of the Lord, in contradiſtinction to the eſtabliſhed 
church, which they denominated the congregation of 
Pw. The tenor of the bond was as follows: We, 
&« perceiving how Satan, in his members, the anti- 
te chriſts of our time, do cruelly rage, ſeeking to over- 
<« throw and to deſtroy the goſpel of Chriſt and his 
« congregation, ought, according to our bounden 
« duty, to ſtrive, in var maſter's cauſe, even unto the 
death, being certain of the victory i in him. We do 
80 therefore promiſe, before the majeſty of God and his 
* congregation, that we, by his grace, ſhall with all 
« diligence continually apply our whole power, ſub- 
* ftance, and our very lives, to maintain, ſet forward, 
and eſtabliſh the moſt blefled word of God and his 
** congregation ; and{hall labour, by all poſſible means, 
to have faithful miniſters, truly and purely to mi- 
* niſter Chriſt's goſpel and ſacraments to his people: 
We ſhall maintain them, nouriſh them, and defend 
them, the whole congregation of Chriſt, and every 
* member thereof, by our whole power, and at the 
*© hazard of our lives, againſt Satan, and all wicked 
5c power, who may intend tyranny and trouble againſt 
| t the 
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« the ſaid congregation: Unto which holy word and 
« congregation we do join ourſelves; and we forſake 
« and renounce the congregation of Satan, with all 
<« the ſuperſtitious abumination and idolatry thereof; 
and moreover ſhall declare ourſelves manifeſtly ene- 
<©< mies thereto, by this faithful promiſe before God, 
<< teſtified to this congregation by our ſubſcriptions, 
At Edinburgh, the third of December, 1557 U.“ 

Hap the ſubſcribers of this zealous league been con- 
rented only to demand a toleration of the new opinions; 
however incompatible their pretenſions might have been 
with the policy of the church of Rome, they would 
have had the praiſe of oppoſing tyrannical laws, enacted 
to ſupport an eſtabliſhment prejudicial to civil ſociety : 
But it is plain; that they carried their views much far- 
ther; and their practiſe immediately diſcovered the ſpi- 
rit by which they were actuated. Supported by the 
authority which, they thought, belonged to them as the 
congregation of the Lord, they ordained that prayer 
in the vulgar tongue ſhould be uſed in all the pariſh 
churches of the kingdom; and that preaching, and the 
interpretation of the ſcriptures ſnould be practiſed in pri- 
vate houſes, till God ſhould move the prince to grant pub- 
lic preaching by faithful and true miniſters*, Such bonds 
of aſſociation are always the forerunners of rebellion ; 
and this violent invaſion of the eſtabliſhed religian way 
the actual commencement of it. 

Brrokk this league was publickly known or avowed, 
the clergy, alarmed with the progreſs of the reforma- 
tion, attempted to recover their loſt authority, by a vi- 
olent exerciſe of power, which tended fill farther to 
augment the zeal and number of their enemies. Ha- 
milton, the primate, ſeized Walter Mill, a prieſt of an 


d Keith, p. 66. Knox, p. 101, + The reformers uſed at that 
time King Edward's liturgy in Scotland, Forbes, p. 155. 
* Keith, p. 66, Knox, p. 107. 
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| e e trines; and having tried him at St. Andrews, condem- 
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ned him to the flames for hereſy. Such general averſi- 
on was diſcovered to this barbarity, that it was ſome 
time before the biſhops could prevail on any one to act 


| the part of a civil judge, and. pronounce the ſentence 


upon him; and even after the time of his execution 
was fixed, all the ſhops of St. Andrews being ſhut, no 


one would ſell a rope to tie bim to the ſtake, and the 


primate himſelf was obliged to furniſh this implement. 


| The man bore the torture with that courage which, 


tho' uſual on theſe occaſions, always appears aſtoniſh- 
ing and ſupernatural to the multitude : The people, to 


pen it their abhorrence againſt the cruelty of the 


prieſts, raiſed a monument of ſtones on the place of his 
execution; and as faſt as the ſtones were removed by or- 


der of the (clergy, they were again ſupplied from the 


voluntary zeal of the populace l. It is in vain ſor men 
to oppole the ſevereſt puniſhments to the united motives 


of religion and public applauſe; and this was the laſt 


barbarity of the kind which the catholics had the pow- 


er to exerciſe in Scotland. 
Sou time after, the people NN their ſenti- 


| ments in ſuch a manner as was ſufficient to prognoſti- 
_ cate to the prieſts, -the fate which Was awaiting them. 


It was. uſual on the feſtival of St. Giles, the tutelar 
ſaint of Edinburgh, to carry in proceſſion the image of 


that ſaint; but the proteſtants, in order to prevent the 
ceremony, found means, on the eve of the feſtival, to 
purloin the ſtatue from the church, and they pleaſed 
themſelves with imagining the aſtoniſhment and 


diſappointment of his votaries. The clergy, however, 


framed haſtily a new image, which, in deriſion, was cal- 


led by the people young St. Giles; and they carried it 


& thro? the ſtreets, attended with all the rn one: in the 
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town and. neighbourhood. The multitude abſtained c g 4 P, 


from violence ſo long as the Queen- regent continued XIX. 


a ſpectator, but the moment ſhe retired, they invaded 
the idol, threw it in the dirt, and broke it in pieces. 
The flight and terror of the prieſts and fryars, who, it 
was remarked, deſerted, in his greateſt diſtreſs, the object 
of their, worſhip, was the fource of univerſal ory 


and laughter; 
ENCOURAGED by all theſe appearances, the congre- 


gation proceeded with alacrity in openly ſolliciting ſub- | 
ſcriptions ta their league; and the death of Mary of 


England, with the acceſfion-of Elizabeth, which hap- 
pened about this time, contributed much to increaſe 


their hopes of final ſucceſs. in their undertaking. They 
yentured to preſent a petition to the regent, craving a 
reformation of the ch urch, and of the wicked, ſcandalous, | 


and deteflable lives of the prelates and eccleſiaſticks x. 
They framed a Petition, which they intended to preſent 
to Parliament, and in which, after premiſing, that they 


could not communicate with the damnable idolatry, 


and intolerable abuſes of the- papiſtical church, they de- 
ſired, that the laws againſt heretics ſhould be executed 


by the ciyil magiſtrate alone, and that the ſcripture - 


ſhould be the ſole rule for Judging of hereſy *. They 


even petitioned the convocation, and inſiſted that pray- . 


ers ſhould be ſaid i in the vulgar tongue, and that biſhops 
ſhould be choſen with the conſent of the gentry of the 
dioceſe, and prieſts with the conſent of the pariſhio- 


ners . The regent prudently temporized between theſe 
parties; and as ſhe aimed at procuring a matrimonial 


crown for her ſon-in-law, the dauphin, ſhe was, on 
that as well as other accounts, unwilling to come to ex- 
tremities with either of them. N 


Bur after this conceſſion was obtained, ſhe FIR 


orders from F rance, probably dictated by the haughty 
m Knox, p. 121 n err P. * 
8 Keith, p. 78, Sr, $2. 
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the reformers, and to reſtore the royal authority, by 


_ Tome fignal act of power v. She made the moſt eminent 
of the proteſtant teachers be cited to appear before the 


couneil at Stirling; but when their followers were 
marching thither in great multitudes, in order to pro- 


© tet and countenance them, ſhe entertained apprehenſi- 


ons of an inſurrection, and diſſipated the people by a 
promiſe 4, that nothing ſhould be done to the preju- 
dice of the miniſters. This promiſe was violated; and 
a ſentence paſſed, by which all the miniſters were pro- 
nounced rebels, on account of their not appearing. A 
meaſure, ſo raſh and illadviſed, enraged the people, and 
made them reſolve to reſiſt ber authorit by force of 
arms, and to proceed to extremity again the clergy of 
the eſtabliſhed: religion. 1540 f. 

Ix this critical time John Knox artived from Gene- 
va, where he had paſſed ſome years in baniſhment, and 
where he had imbibed, from his commerce with Calvin, 


tural ferocity of his own character. He had been invi- 


ted back to Scotland by the leaders of the reformation; 


and mounting the pulpit at Perth, during the preſent 
ferment of mens minds, he declaimed with his uſual ve- 
hemence againſt the idolatry and other abominations of 
the church of Rome, and incited his audience to exert 
their utmoſt zeal for its ſubverſion. A prieſt was ſo im- 
prudent, after this ſermon, as to open his repoſitory of 


b Mebvit's Memoits, p. 24+ · Jebb, vol. II. p. 446. 
4 Knox, p. 127. We ſhall ſuggeſt afterwards ſome reaſons to ſuſpect, 


a perhaps, no expreſs promiſe was given, Calumnies, eafily ariſe during 


times of faction, eſpecially thoſe of the religious kind, when men think eve- 
ry art lawful for promoting their purpoſe. The congregation in their mani- 


feſto, where they enumerate all the articles of the regent's mal-adminiftra- 


tion, do not reproach her with this breach of promiſe. It was probably no- 
thing but a rumour ſpread abroad to catch the populace, If the papiſts 
have ſometimes maintained, that no faith was to be kept with heretics, 
their adverſaries ſeem alſo to have thought, that no truth ovght to be told 


0 idolaters. 
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images and reliques, and prepare himſelf to ſay mals. 
The audience, who were wrought up to à diſpoſition 
for any furious enterptiſe, were as much enraged as if 


the ſpeQacle had not been quite familiar to them: They 


attacked the prieſt with fury, broke the images in pieces, 


tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, ſcattered abou%- - 
the ſacred vaſes; and left no implement of idolatrous 


worſhip, as they called it, entire or unbroken. - They 
thence proceeded with additional numbers, and aug 
mented rage, to the monaſteries of the Grey and Black 
friars, which they pillaged in an inſtant: The Carthu- 
ſians underwent the ſame fate; and the populace, not 


content With robbing and expelling the monks, vented 


their fury on the buildings, which had been the recen- 
ticles of ſuch abomination; and in a very little time no- 
thing but the walls of theſe ſtately edifices were left 


ſtanding.” The inhabitants of 8. 8 n 2 foon af- 


ter imitated the example, 

THE Queen-regent, provoked at wt ES" af- 
ſembled an army, and prepared to chaſtiſe the rebels, 
She had about two thoufand' French under her com- 
mand, with a few Scots troops; and being affiſted with 
ſuch of the nobility as were well affected to her, ſhe 
pitched her camp within ten miles of Perth. Even the 
earl of Argyle, and the lord James Stuart, prior of St. 
Andrew's, the Queen's natural brother, tho' deeply en- 
gaged with the reformers, attended the regent in this 
enterpriſe, either becaufe they blamed che fury of the po- 
pulace, or hoped by their influence and authority tomedi- 
ate ſome agreement between the parties.” Tne congrega- 
tion, on the other hand, made preparations for defence ; 
and being joined by theearl of Glencarne from the welt, 
and being countenanced by many of the nobility and gen- 
try, they appeared formidable from their numbers, as well 
23 from the zeal by which they were animated. They 

r Spotſwood, p. 12. Knox, p. 127» FE 
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EMAP. ſpirit of her brothers, to proceed with violence againſt 


the reformers, and ta reſtore the royal authority, by 


_ Tome ſignal act of power v. She made the moſt eminent 


of the proteſtant teachers be cited to appear before the 
couneil at Stirling; but when their followers were 
marcbing thither in great multitudes, in order to pro- 


tect and countenance them, ſhe: entertained apprehenſi- 


ons of an inſurrection, and diſſipated the people by a 
promiſe 4, that nothing ſhould be done to the preju- 
dice of the miniſters. This promiſe was violated; and 
a ſentence paſſed, by which all the minifters were pro- 
nounced rebels, on account of their not appearing. A 
meaſure, ſo raſh and ill adviſed „enraged the people, and 
made them reſolve to reſiſt ber authority by force of 
arms, and to proceed to ee Winnt the clergy of 
the eſtabliſhed religion. ors 

In this critical time John Kaas ire from Gene- 
va, where he had paſſed ſome years in baniſhment, and 
where he had imbibed, from his commerce with Calvin, 


the higheſt fanaticiſm of his ſe, augmented by the na- 


tural ferocity of his own. character. He had been invi- 


ted back to Scotland by the leadets of the reformation ; 


and mounting the pulpit at Perth, during the preſent 
ferment of mens minds, he declaĩmed with his uſual ve- 
hemence againſt: the idolatry and other abominations of 
the church of Rome, and incited his audience to exert 
their utmoſt zeal for its ſubyerſion. A ptieſt was ſo im- 
prudent, after this ſermon, as to open bis repoſitory of 


„ Mebvit's Memoits, p. 24. Jebb, vol. II. p. 446. 
4 Knox, p. 127. We ſhall ſuggeſt afterwards ſome reaſons to ſplpeR, 


that, perhaps, no expreſs promiſe was given. Calumnies, eafily ariſe during 


times of faction, eſpecially thoſe of the religious kind, when men think eve- 
ry art lawful for promoting their purpoſe. The congregation in their mani- 


feſto, 'where they enumerate all the articles of the regent's mal-adminiftra- 


tion, do not reproach her with this breach of promiſe. It was probably no- 
thing but a rumour ſpread abroad to catch the populace, If the papiſts 


- have ſometimes maintained, that no faith was to be kept with heretics, 
their adverſaries ſeem alſo * have _— * no truth ooßht to be told 
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images and reliques, and prepare himſelf to ſay mals. 
The audience, who were wrought up to à diſpoſition 
for any furious enterptiſe, were as much enraged as if 


the ſpectacle had not been quite familiar to them: They 


attacked the prieſt with fury, broke the images in pieces, 
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tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, ſcattered abouꝰ 


the ſacred vaſes; and left no implement of idolatrous 
worſhip, as they called it, entire or unbroken. - They 
thence proceeded with additional numbers, and aug- 
mented rage, to the monaſteries of the Grey and Black 
friars, which they pillaged in an inſtant! The Carthu- 
ſians underwent the ſame fate; and the populace, not 
content with robbing and expelling the monks, vented 
their fury on the buildings, which had been the recep- 
ticles of ſuch abomination; and in à very little time no- 


thing but the walls of theſe ſtately edifices were left 


ſtanding. The inhabitants of 8 a "a Pike foon af- 


ter imitated the example”, 
THz Queen-regent, provoked at Sr A: af- 
ſembled an army, and prepared to chaſtiſe the rebels. 
She had about two thoufand' French under her com- 
mand, with a few Scots troops; and being aſſiſted with 
ſuch of the nobility as were well affected to her, ſhe 
pitched her camp within ten miles of Perth. Even the 
earl of Argyle, and the lord James Stuart, prior of St. 
Andrew's, the Queen's natural brother, tho deeply en- 
gaged with the reformers, attended the regent in this 
enterpriſe, either becaufe they blamed the fury of the po- 
pulace, or hoped by their influence and authority tomedi- 
ate ſome agreement between the parties. The congrega- 
tion, on the other hand, made preparations for defence ; 
and being joined by theearl of Glencarne from the welt, 
and being countenaticed by many of the nobility and gen- 
try, they appeared formidable from their numbers, as well 
35 from the zeal by which they were animated. They 
r Spotſwood, p. 127. Knox, p. 127» 
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ſent an addreſs to the regent, where they plainly,inſi- 
nuated, that if they were purſued to extremity, by the 


cruel beaſts, the churchmen, they would have recourſe 


to foreign powers for afſiftance ; and they fubſcribed 


. her faithful ſubjects in all things not repug- 
ant to God; aſſuming, at the ſame time, the name of 


the faithful congregation of Chriſt Jeſus . They ap- 
| plied to the nobility attending her, and maintained, that 


their paſt violences were, juſtified, by the word of God, 
which commands the godly to deſtroy idolatry, and all 


the monuments of it; that tho? all civil authority was 


facred, yet Was there a great difference between the au- 
thority and the perſons, who exerciſed it?; and that 
it ought to be conſidered whether. or not thoſe abomina- 


tions, called by the peſtilent papiſts, reli igion, and which 
they defend by fire and ſword, be the true rel igion of 


Chriſt Jeſus. They remonſtrated with ſuch of the 
Queen's army as had formerly embraced their party, and 
told them, “ That as they v were alteady reputed trai- 


© tors by God, they ſhould likewiſe be excommunica- 
© ted from their ſociety, and Li the participation of 
which God by his 


&« the ſacraments of the” church 
« mighty power had etected among them; whoſe mi- 
« niſters have the ſame authority which Chriſt granted 
&« to his apoſtles in thefe words, Whoſe ſens ye ſhall 'for- 


give pal be forgiven, and whoſe ſins Je ſhall retain ſhall 
&« be retained *, .“ We may here ſee that theſe new 


faints were no leſs lofry in their ptetenſions than the an- 


cient hierarchy ; and it 'was therefore no wonder they 


were enraged againſt the latter às their rivals'i in domi- 
nion. They joined to all theſe declarations an addreſs to 
the eſtabliſhed church; and they affixed this title to it. 
< To the generation of antichrift, the peſtilent prelates 
* and their ſhavelings * *in Scotland, the congregation of 


8 Roa, f 20. „bid. p. 13. bid. p. 133 · 
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«-Chrift Jeſus within the ſame ſayeth.” The tenor of oH A br 
the manifeſto was agreeable to the title. They told the >” 
eccleſiaſtics, . As ye by tyranny intend not only to de- 1359; * 
« ftroy our bodies, but alſo by the'ſatne to hold our 
« ſouls in bondage of the devil, ſubject to idolatry ; ſo 
&* ſhall we, with all the force 8 power which God 
& ſhall grant unto us, execute juſt vengeance and pu- 
« niſhment upon you: Vea; we ſhall begin that ſame WY 
« war which God ' cottitffanded" Iſrael * to execute 5 
« zoainſt the Canaanitesg that is; contract of peace 7 
« ſhall never be made; till you deſiſt from your open 
« idolatry, and eruel perſecution” of God's childreti. 
« And in this, in the name of the eternal God, and of 
* his ſon, Chrift Jeſus,” Whoſe verit "we profeſs, and 
« Goſpel we have preached, and both factaments right- 
« ly adminiſtred, we Aga "unto? you, Us. to be our in- 
« tent, ſo fat as God will abſt us to withſtand your 
« idolatry. Take this for warning, and be not decei- 
« yed .“ With tele, outrageous, ſymptoms commen- 
ced that cant, hipocrily, and fanaticiſm which long i in- 
feſted that kingdom; and which, tho now mollified by 
the lenity of the civil Poets is 1 to n out 
on all occaſions. 
Tux Queen; regent, Fs ſuch obſtinate zeal in 
the malecontents, was contented to.embrace the coun- 
cils of Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew's, and to 
| form an accommodation with them. She was received 
into Perth, which ſubmitted to her on promiſing an 
indemnity of paſt offences, and engaging not to leave 
; any French garriſon in the place. This capitulation, 
; it is pretended, was not exactly obſerved. Some of the 
| inhabitants , were moleſted on account of the late vio- 
f lences; and ſome companies of Scots ſoladi iers, ſuppoſed 
soo be in French pay, were quartered in the town; 


. j 
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” en, . which Gps tho! taken on a very plauſible pretence; 


X%X1S* way regarded by the congregation as an ipfraQian of the 
.. | treaty It is aſſerted, that the regent, to juſtify theſe 
- meaſures declared, that princes ought not to have their 
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promiſes tb ſtrictiy urged upon thein; nor was any faith 
to be kept wich heretics : And that for her part, could 
ſhe find as good a colour of reaſon; ſhe would willingly 
bereave all theſe men of their lives and fortunes . But 
it is no wiſe likely, that ſuch expreſſions dropt from this 
prudent and virtuous princeſs. On the contrary, it ap- 
pears, that theſe violences were very diſagreeable to 


her; that ſhe was in this particular qver-ruled by the 
authority of the French ebunſellors placed about her; and 


that ſhe often thought, if the management of theſe affairs 


had been entruſted wholly to herſelf, ſhe could eaſily, 


without force, haye accommodated all differences b. 
Tux congregation enflamed with their own zeal, 


| and enraged ith theſe Uſappoiitments, remained na 


* Knox, p. 1%%//% te, Spotfwood; P. 123. 
b Spotſwood, p. 146. Meleil p. 29. Knox, p. 22 6, 228, Lefly, lib. 1 


That there way really no violation of the capitulation of Perth, appears fron 


the manifeſtoof the congregation in Knox, p. 184. where it is not ſo much 


as pretended, The companies of Scots ſoldiers were, probably, in Scots pay 
fince the congregation complains, that the country was oppreſſed with taxes 
to maintain armies. Knox, p. 164, 165, And even if they had: been it 


French pay, it were no breach of the capitulation, fince they wer nation 


troops, not French. Knox does not ſay, p. 139, that any of the inhabitants of 
Perth were tried or puniſhed for their paſt offences; but only that they were 
appreſſed with the quartering of foldiers : And the congregation in their man 


feſto, ſay only that many of them had fled for fear. This plain detection o 
the calumny with regard to the breach of the capitulation of Perth, ma) 
make us ſuſpect a like calumny with regard to the promiſe pretended not ti 


dive ſentence againſt the miniſters, The affair lay altogether betwgtn the u 
tent and the laird of Dun; and that gentleman, tho g mani of ſenſe and che 


rafter, might he willing to take ſome general profeſſions for promiſes, |! 


ie Queen, overa ed by the powet of the'conjregation;' gave Tuck a promil 


in order do have liberty to proceed to a! ſentence 3 how could ſſie expect u 
have power to execute a ſentence ſo treacherouſly obtained ? And to whi 
purpoſe could it ſerve? R WIE: 

9 *. - long 
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long in tranquillity. 1 and CHAP, | 


while as yet they had no colour to complain of any vi- 


olation of treaty, they had ſigned a new covenant, in 


which, beſides their engagements to mutual defence, 


they vowed in the name of God to employ their whole 


power in deſtroying every thing that diſhonoured his 


holy name; and this covenant was ſubſcribed, among 


others, by Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew's, 
Theſe two leaders now deſired no better Pretence for 


deſerting the regent and openly joining their aſſociates, 


than the complaints, however doubtful, or rather falſe, 
of her, breach of . promiſe,  'The congregation. alſo, en- 


couraged by this acceſſion of force, gave themſelves uß 


entirely to the furious zeal of Knox, and renewed. at 
Crailz, Anſtruther, and other places in Fife, like depre- 


dations, on the churches, and monaſteries with thoſe 


ſormerly committed at Perth and Couper. The regent, 
who marched againſt them with her army, finding 
their power ſo much increaſed, was glad to conclude a 
truce for a few days, and to paſs over with her forces to 
the Lothians, The reformers beſieged and took Perth; 
proceeded thence to Stirling, where they exerciſed their 


uſual-fury 3 and finding nothing able to reſiſt them, 


they bent their march to Edinburgh, the inhabitants of | 


which, as they had already anticipated the zeal of the 
n againſt the churches and monaſteries, 


gladly opened their gates to them. The regent, with 


the few forces whieh remained with her, took ſhel- 
ter in Dunbar, where ſhe ſhut herſelf up, in expec- 
tation of a reinforcement from France. 


. Mpanwhirlt, ſhe employed her partivans in repre- 
ſenting to the people the dangerous conſequences of this 
open rebellion; and ſhe endeavoured to convince-them, 


that the lord James, under pretenee of reſigion, had 


e Keith, p. 89. Knox, p. 138. | 
formed 


; 155. 
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formed the Shoe of wreſting the ſcepter from the 
| hands of the ſovereign. By theſe confiderations many 


were engaged to deſert the army of the congregation ; 
but much more by the Want of pay or any means of 


ſubſiſtance; and the regent, obſerving the inſurgents to 


be much bene, ventured to march to Edinburgh, 


with a deſign to ſuppreſs them. On the interpoſition 


of the duke of Chatelraut, who ſtill adheted to her, ſhe 


agreed to a capitulation, in which ſhe granted them a 


toleration of their religion, and they engaged to commit 


no farther depredations on the churches, Soon after 


they evacuated the city of Edinburgh; and before they 


left it® they proclaimed the artieles of agreement; but 


they took care to publiſh only the articles favourable to 
themſelves, and they were- guilty - of an impoſture, in 


Adding one to the number, viz. that idolatry ſhall not 


again be exected i in * ag where. it was at that ume 
ſuppreſſed 4. . | 


AN agreement coneluded, white men's Minde were in 


this diſpoſition, could nor be durable; and both ſides en- 
deavoured to ſtrenghten themſelves as much as poſſible, 
againſt the enſuing rupture, which appeared inevitable. 
The regent, having got a reinforcement of 1000 men 
ftom France; began to fortify Leith; and the congrega- 


tion ſeduced the duke of Chatelraut to their party, who 


had long appeared inclined- to them, and who was at 
laſt determinè by the arirval of his ſon, the earl of Ar- 


ran, from Frai.ce, where be had eſcaped many dangers, 
from the jealouſy, ds well as bigotry; of Henry and the 


duke of Guiſe, More French troops ſoon after diſem- 
barked under the commang of La Brofit ie, who was ſol- 


1 Laan, p. 153, 184, 188. This e pretends that thi article was 

agreed to verbally, but that the Queen's ſcribes omitted it in the treaty which 
| was ſigned, This tory is very unlikely, or rather very abſurd ; and in the 
mean time it is allowed, that the article is not in the treaty: Nor do the con- 
9 ei in their ſubſequent manifeſto inſiſt i upon it, Knox, p. 184. 
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| Sidel by the biſhop of Kab ds ame thier deftite of © 2s. 
Tbeſe laſt were ſupplied with ſtore. of XXX 


ſyllogiſms, authorities, citations, and ſcholaſtic argu- 
ments, which they intended oppoſe to the Scots 
_ preachers, and which, they juſtly preſumed, would ac- 


quire force, and operate conviction on mens minds, oy | 


the influence of the French arms and artillery .. 
THz conſtable Montmorency had always ! the 
marriage of the Queen of Scots with the dauphin, and 


| had ſoretold; that, by forming ſuch cloſe connexions 
with Scotland, the antient league would be diſſolved; 


and the natives of that kingdom, jealous of a foreign 
yoke, would ſoon become, inſtead of allies, attached by 
intereſt and inclination, the moſt inveterate enemies to 


the French dominion, 


But tho? the event ſeemed now 
to have juſtified the prudence of that aged*miniſter, it is 


not impropable, conſidering the violence of the council, 


by which France was governed, that the inſurrection 


was eſteemed a favourable event; as affording a pre- 


tence for ſending over armies, for entirely ſubduing the 
country, for attainting the rebels i, and: for preparing 


means therice” to invade England, and ſupport. Mary's 


title to the crown of that kingdom, The leaders of 


the congregation, well acquainted) ' 
were not inſenſible of their 


only ſafety 


with theſe views, 
r,' and ſaw that theic 
conſiſted" in the vigout and ſucceſs of theic i 


meaſures. They were encouraged by che intelligence 
received of the ſudden deach of Henry the ſecond; and 


baving paſſed 4 an at Yom * wh Authority, de- 
priving the Queen dowager 
ing all the French fe to! evacu 
they collected forces to put 
againſt them. They Lee. | 
burgh ; but found themſelves unable fo "keep. PA * | 


© Spotſwoed, p. 194: Thvan, lib. xxiv, e. 10. 


Forbes, vol. I. p. 139. Thuan. lib, xv. c. 13. | 
s 58 
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pity y, and order- 
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edict in execution 
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poſſeſſion of that city. Their tumultuary armies, aſtem- 
bled in haſte, and ſupported by no pay, ſoon ſeparated 
themſelves upon the leaſt diſaſter, or even any delay of 
ſucceſs; and were incapable of reſiſting ſuch veteran 
troops as the French, who were alſo ſeconded by ſome 
of the Scots nobility, among whom the earl of Both- 
wel diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Hearing that the marquis of 


Elbeuf, brother to the regent, was levying a new ar- 
my againſt them in Germany, they thought themſelves 


excuſable for applying, in this extremity, - to the 
aſſiſtance of England; and as the ſympathy of religion, 


as well as regard to national liberty, had now counter- 


ballanced the antient animoſity againſt that kingdom, 
this meaſure was the. reſult of inclination no leſs than 


dl intereſt®, Maitland of Ledington, therefore, and Ro- 
bert Melvil, were ſecretly diſpatched by the ne 


tion to ſollicit ſuecours from Elizabeth. 
Tu wiſe council, of Elizabeth deliberated not long 


in aſſenting to this propoſal, which concurred ſo well 


with their views and intereſts. Cecil in particular re- 


preſented to the Queen, that the union of the crowns 
of Scotland and. France, both of them the hereditary 
enemies of England, was ever regarded as a very per- 


nicious event; and her father, as well as protector So- 
merſet, had employed every expedient, both of war and 
negotiation, tè prevent it: That the claim, which Ma- 


ty pretended to the crown, rendered the preſent ſitua- 
tion of England {ill more dangerous, and demanded, 


? The Scots lords in their declaration far, e How far we have fought ſup- 
& port of England, or of any other prince, and what Juſt cauſe we had and 


' & have ſo to do, we ſhall ſhortly make manifeſt unto the w. rld, to the praiſe 


of God's holy name, and to the confuſion of all thoſe that ſlander us for fo 


doing: For this we fear not to confeſs, that, as in this enterpriſe againſt the 
* devil, againſt idolatry and the maintainers of the ſame, we chiefly and oa- 
« ly ſeek God's glory to be notified unto men, fin to be puniſhed, and virtue 
* to be maintained; ſo where power failech of ourſelyes, we will ſeek it 
2 whereſoever God ſhall offer the ſame. Knox, p. 176. 
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anʒ ſatisfied with the legality of Mary's title, would bring 
' them. conſiderable reinfotcement, and would diſturb 
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on the part of the Queen, the greateſt vigllarcs and pre- 


; caution : That the capacity 9 ambition, and exorbitant 


views of the family of Guiſe, who now entirely govern- 


ed the French councils, were ſufficiently known, and 


they themſelves made no ſecret of their deſign to advance 


their niece to the throne of England: That deeming 


themſelves ſecure of ſucceſs, they had already, very im- 
rudently and prematurely, taken off the maſk : and 
hrocmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſent 

over, by every courier, inconteſtible proofs of their 

hoſtile intentions“: That they only waited till Scot- 
land thould be entirely ſubdued.; and having thus depri- 
ved the Engliſh of the S583 hy reſulting from their 


ſituation and naval power, they prepared means for ſub- 


verting the Queen's authority: That the zealous catholics 
in England, diſcontented with the preſent government, 


every meaſure of defence againſt that formidable power: 


That the only expedient for preventing theſe deſigns was 


to ſeize the preſent opportunity, and take advantage of 


a like zeal in the proteſtants of Scotland; nor could 
any doubt be entertained with regard to the juſtice of 


A WED. founded on ſuch evident neceſſity, and di- 
rected only to the ends of ſelf preſervation ; That tho' 


C HAP. 
XXXIX. 
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a French war, attended with great expence, ſeemed the 


neceſſary conſequence of ſupporting the Scots malecon- 
tents, that power, if removed to the continent, could 


never be YR formidable; and a ſmall diſburſement at 


preſent would in the end be found the greateſt frugali- 
ty: And that the domeſtic diſſentions of F rance, which 
every day augmented, together with. the ſupport of Phi- 


lip, who, notwithſtanding all his bigotry and hypocri- 
cy, would never permit the entire conqueſt of England, 


h Forbes, vol, I. p. 134, 136, 149, 150, 135. 165, * 1945 229, 
231, W 233. | 
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ary, 


by arms and money the declining affairs of the Congre- | 
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A. F. were ſufficient to feciire the Queen againſt the dange- 


rous ambition and reſentment of the houfe of Guile i. 
E112 anzTH's propenſity to | caution and economy 

were, tho' with ſome difficulty *, byercoric by theſe 

powerful motives ; and ſhe prepared herfelf to fupport 


ation in Scotland. She equiped a fleet, which con- 
ſiſted: of thirteen ſhips of war; and giving the command 
of it to Winter, ſhe fent it to the Firth of Forth: She 
named the young duke of Norfolk her lieutenant in the 


northern counties, and afſembled at Bertyic an army 
of eight thoufand men under the command of lord Gray, 


Warden of the eaſt and middle marches. Tho' the court 
of Fr: rance, ſenfible of the danger, offered her to make 
immediate reſtitution of Calais, provided the would not 
interpoſe in the affairs of Scot!and ; ſhe reſolutely told 
them, that fhe never would put an . lber 


town in competitidn with the ſafety of her dominions; 


and ſhe fill continued her preparations. She code. 
ded a treaty of mutual defence with tlie congfegation, 


which Was to Hiſt during the marriage of the Queen of 


15th Janu- 


Scots With Francis and à year after, and lie promiſed 
never to deſiſt till the French had entirely evacuated 
Scotland en. And having thus taken all proper mea- 


ſures for ſucceſs, and received from the Scots fix hoſta- 


ges for tlie performance of articles, ſhe ordered her feet 
and army to begin their operations, 


Tx appearance of Elizabeth's fleet in the Firth Ve- 
ry much diſconcerted the French army, who were at 


that time ravaging the county of Fife; and obliged 


p- 569. 


them to make a Circuit by Stirling, in order to reach 


Leith, where they ſhut themſelves up, ad prepared for 


i Forbes, vol.'t. p. 387. Jebb, vol. I. p. 448; * 'append, 24. 
k Forbes, vol. I. p,. 454. 40. 1 Spotſwood, p. 145. 
m Knox, p. 217. Haynes“ s Stats Paper vol. I. Pe 253 Rymer, tor, 3% 
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defence, The, Engliſh ame, reioforced by 5009 CHAP. 
Scots , ſat down before Leith; and after two ſxir- — 
miſhes, in the former of which, the Engliſh had the 1360. 
advantage, in the latter the French, they began to bat; 
ter the town ; and tho repulies with conſiderable loſs 
in a raſh and ill conduRted aſſault, they reduced the gar= 
riſon to great difficulties. Their diſtreſs was augmen- 
ted by two eyents; the diſperſion by a ſtorm of d' El- 
beuf's fleet, which carried à conſiderable army on 
board e, and the death of the Queen regent, who expi- 
red about this time in the caſtle of Edinburgh; a wo- 
man endowed with all the capacity which ſhone forth 
in her family, but poſſeſſed of much more virtue and 
moderation than appeared in the conduct of the other 
branches of it. The French, who found it impoſſible to 
ſubſiſt for want of proviſions, and who ſaw that the 
Engliſh were continually reinforced by freſh numbers, 
were obliged to capitulate. And the biſhop of Valence | 
and count Randan, plenipotentiaries from France, ſign - $th July. 
ed a treaty at Edinburgh with Cecil and Dr. Wotton, | 
whom Elizabeth had ſent to Edinburgh for that pur- 
poſe, It was there ſtipulated, that the French ſhoyld, Settlement 
all of them, inſtantly - evacuate Scotland; that the * Scotland. 
King and Qyeen of France and Scotland ſhould thence - 
forth abſtain from bearing the arms of England, or aſſu- 
ming the title of that kingdom; that farther fatisfaftion 
for the injury already done in that particular ſhould be , 
granted Elizabeth ; and that commiſſioners ſhould meet - 
to ſettle this point, or if they could not agree, that the 
King of Spain ſhould be arbiter between the crowns, 
Beſides theſe ſtipulations, which regarded England, 
ſome conceſſions were granted to the Scots, which the 
plenipotentiaries, in the name of the King and Queen 
of F Dance and Scotland, — in the treaty with 


* Haynes, vol; l. 256, 259+ o Ibid. p. 283 · 
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6 "TY Pp. Elizabeth to obſerve ; that an. amneſty ſhould be pub- 


liſhed for all paſt offences; that none but natives ſhould 


1560, be put into any office in Scotland; that the ſtates ſhould 


name twenty-four perſons, of whom the Queen ef Scots 
_ Hould chuſe ſeven, and the ſtates five, and in the hands 
of theſe twelve ſnould the whole adminiſtration be placed 
during that Queen's abſence; ind that Mary ſhould nei- 
ther make peace nor war without conſent of the ſtates v. 
In order to haſten the execution of this important trea- 
ty Elizabeth ſent” ſhips, by which the F rench forces 
were tranſported into their own country. | 
Tus all Europe ſaw, i in the firſt tranſaction of this 
reign, the genius and capacity of the Queen and her 
miniſters.” She diſcerned at a diftance the danger, which 
threatened her; and took inſtantly vigorous meaſures 
to prevent it. Making all the poſſible advantages of 
her ſituation ſhe proceeded with celerity to a deciſion; 
and was not diverted by any offers, negotiations, or re- 
' moaſtrances of the French eourt. She ſtopped not till 
ſhe had brought the matter to a final iſſue; and had 
converted that very power, to whieh her enemies truſt- 
eld for her deſtruction, into her firmeſt ſupport and ſe- 
curity. By exacting no improper conditions from the 
Scots malecontents even during their greateſt diſtreſs, 
he eſtabliſhed. an entire confidence with them; and hav- 
ing cemented the union by all the tyes of gratitude, inte- 
reſt and religion, ſhe now poſſeſſod an influence over 
them above what remained even with their native iove- 
reign. The regard which ſhe acquired by this dex- 
trous and ſpirited | conduct, gave her every where, abroad 
as well zs at home, more authority than had attended 
' her bſter, tho” ſupported 54 all the 8 2p of Ge TO | 
mm 8 n 


8 ? Ry er, vol. XV. p. 593. Keith, p. * r p. 147. Knox, 
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Tur ſubſequent meaſures of the Scots reformers tend- C n A F. 
ed ſtill more to cement their union with England. ONS; 
Being entirely maſters of the kingdom, they made no far- 131. 
ther ceremony or ſcruple, in fully effecling their pur= 
poſe. In'the 'treaty of Edinburgh i it had been agreed, 

that a Parliament or convention ſhould ſoon be aſſem- 
bled; and the leaders of the Congregation, not wait- 
ing till the Queen of Scots ſhould ratify that treaty, 
| thought themſelves fully intitled, without the ſove- 
reign's authority, immediately to ſummon a Parliament, 
The reformers · preſented a petition to this aſſembly; in 
which they are not contented with deſiring the te- 
bliſhment of their doctrine; they alſo apply for the pu: 
niſhment of the catholics, whom they call vaſſals to the of 
Roman harlot; and they aſſert, that, amongſt all the 
rabble of the clergy, ſuch is their expreſſion, there is not 
one lawful miniſter; but that they are, all of them, 
thieves and murderers ; yea rebels and traitors to civil 
authority; and therefore unworthy to be ſuffered i in any 
reformed common wealth r. The Parliament ſeem to 
have been actuated by the ſame ſpirit of rage and perſe D 
cution, After ratifying.a confeſſion of faith, agreeable 

to the new doctrines, they paſſed a ſtatute againſt the 
maſs, and not-only aboliſhed-it in all the churches, but 
enacted, that whoever any where, either officiated in it 
or was preſent at it, ſhould be chaſtiſed, for the firſt of- 
fence, with confiſcation of goods, and corporal puniſh- 

ment, at the diſcretion. of the magiſtrate; for the ſe- 
cond, with baniſhment ; and for the third, with loſs of 
life . A law was alſo. voted for aboliſhing. the papal 

9 juriſdiction in Scotland: The preſtyterian form of dif 

cipline was ſettled, leaving only at firſt ſome ſhadow of 
authority to certain eccleſiaftics, whom they called fu- 
perintendants. The prelates of the antient faith ap- 


peared i in order to complain of great injuſtice 8 8505 
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e "TY Pp. Elizabeth to obſerve ; that an amneſty ſhould be pub- 
liſhed for all paſt offences; that none but natives ſhould 
| 17566, be put into any office in Scotland; that the ſtates ſhould 
name twenty-four perſons, of whom the Queen of Scots 


In order to haften the execution of this important trea- 


were tranſported into their own country. | | 
Tus all Europe faw, in the firſt tranſaction of this 
reign, the genius and capacity of the Queen and her 
miniſters.” She diſcerned at a diſtance the danger, which 
threatened' her; and took inſtantly vigorous meaſures 
to prevent it. Making all the poſſible advantages of 
her ſituation ſhe proceeded with celerity to a deciſion ; 
and was not diverted by any offers, negotiations, or re- 


moaſtrances of the French eourt. She ſtopped not till 


ſhe had brought the matter to a final iſſue; and had 
converted that very power, to whieh her enemies truſt- 
' ed for her deſtruction, into her firmeſt ſupport and ſe- 
curity. By exacting no improper conditions from the 
Scots malecontents even during their greateſt diſtreſs, 
ſhe eſtabliſhed. an entire confidence with them; and hav- 
ing cemented the union by all the tyes of gratitude, inte - 
reſt and religion, ſne now poſſeſſod an influence over 
them above what remained even with their native iove- 
reign. The regard which ſhe acquired by this dex- 
trous and ſpirited conduct, gave her every where, abroad 
as well 25 at home, more authority than had attended 
her bſter, tho” ſupported by all the 2p of the Spa- 
ith ey N | 
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| ſhould chuſe ſeven, and the Rates five, and in the hands 
of theſe twelve ſhould'the whole adminiſtration be placed 
during that Queen's abfence; ind that Mary ſhould nei- 
ther make peace nor war without conſent of the ſtates . 


ty Elizabeth ſent” ſhips, by which the F rench forces | 


a oo on os is REES, 
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Tur ſabſequent meaſures of the Scots reformers tend- CH 4 b. 
ed ſtill more to cement their union with England. Ns Am 5 
Being entirely maſters of the kingdom, they made no ſar-ᷣ 2 5+ 
ther ceremony or ſcruple, in fully effecting their pu- 


poſe. In the treaty of Edinburgh it had been agreed, 
that a Parliament or convention ſhould ſoon be aſſem- 
bled; and the leaders of the Congregation, not wait- 
ing til the Queen of Scots ſhould ratify that treaty, 
? thought themſelves fully intitled, without the ſove- 
reign's authority, immediately to ſummon a Parliament, 
The reformers · preſented a petition to this aſſembly zin 
which they are not contented with defiring the eſta- 
bliſhment of their doctrine; they alſo apply for the pu: 
niſhment of the catholics, whom they call vaſſals to the : 
| Roman harlot; and they aſſert, that, amongſt all the 
rabble of the clergy, ſuch is their expreſſion, there is not 
one lawful miniſter; but that they are, all of them, 
thieves and murderers ; yea rebels and traitors to civil 
authority; and therefore unworthy. to be ſuffered in any 
reformed common-wealth*, The Parliament ſeem, to 
have been actuated by the ſame ſpirit of rage and perſe · 5 
cution, After ratiſying a confeſſion of faith, agreeable 
to the new doctrines, they paſſed a ſtatute againſt the. 
maſs, and not only aboliſhed it in all the churches, but 
enacted, that whoever any where, either officiated in it 
or was preſent at it, ſhould be chaſtiſed, for the firſt of- 
fence, with confiſcation of goods, and corporal puniſh- 
ment, at the diſcretion of the magiſtrate; for the ſe- 
cond, with baniſhment ; and for the third, with loſs py 
life . A law was alſo voted for aboliſhing. the papal 
Wy juriſdiction i in Scotland: The preſtyterian form of dif- 
cipline was ſettled, leaving only at firſt ſome ſhadow of 
authority to certain eccleſiaftics, whom they called ſu- 
perintendants. The prelates af the antient faith ap- 


Fe peared i in order to complain of great injuſtice * 44D 
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HAN on them by the invaſion of their property, but the Par- 


liament tobk no natice of them; till at laſt, theſs eccleſt- 
aſtics, tired with fruitleſs attendance, departed the town, 


They were then eited to appear; and as no body preſen | 


ted themſelves, it was voted by the Parliament, that the 


eoeleſiaſtics were entirely ſatisfied, and found no reaſon 
of complaint, 


Sin James Sandilands, prior of $t, Johp, was ſent 
over to France to obtain the ratification of theſe acts; 
but was very ill received by the Queen, who abſolute- 
ly denied the validity of a Parliament, ſummoned withe 
out the royal conſent; and ſhe refuſed her ſanction to 
theſe ſtatutes, But the proteſtants gave themſelves lit- 
tle concern about their Queen' s refuſal, They imme- 
diately put the ſtatutes in execution: They. aboliſhed. 


che mafs; they ſettled their miniſters; they committed. 


every heck furious devaſtations on the monaſteries, 
and even on the churches, which they thought to be 


profaned by idolatry; and deeming the property of the 


clergy lawfal prey, they took pofſeſſion, without cere- 


mony, of the far greater part of the eccleſiaſtical reve- 


nues. Their new preachers, who had authority ſuffi- 


; Fr af. 
gs 


reſtrain their rapacity; and fanaticiſm concurring with 


cient to incite them to war and inſurrection, could not 


aarice, an incurable blow was given to the papal au- 
thority in that country. The proteſtant nobility and 


gentry, united by the conſciouſneſs of ſuch unpardona- 


ble guilt; alartned for their new poſſeſſions, well ac- 
Ke with 'the imperious character of the houſe of 

iſe, ſaw no ſaſety for themſelves but in the protec- 
tion of England; and they difpatched Morton, Glen- 
carne, and Ledington to expreſs their ſincere gratitude 
to the Queen for her paſt fayours, and to we to 
her the neceſſity of continuing them. 

_Extzanerh had = ond r to maintain an union 
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al Guiſe, notwithſtanding their paſt diſappoint» 0 HA . 
ments, had not laid aſide the deſign of conteſting her ti». 2 
tle, and ſybyerting her aythority, Francis. and Mary, 1360. — 
whoſe councils were wholly directed by them, refuſed 
to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh; and ſhowed no diſpa- 
ſition to give her any ſatisfaction for that mortal inju- 
ry and affront which they had put upon her, by ſo 
openly aſſuming the title and arms of England. She 
was ſenſible of the danger attending ſuch pedueliions 
and it was with pleaſure ſhe heard of the violent faQions, 
which prevailed in the French government, and of the 
oppoſition, which had ariſen apainlt the meaſure sof the 
duke of Guiſe. That ambitious prince, . ſupported by | 
his four brothers, the cardinal of Lorraine, the duke of 
Aumale, the marquis of Elbeuf, and the grand prior, 
men no leſs ambitious than himſelf, had engroſſed all 
the authority of the crown: and as he was poſſeſſed of 
every quality, which could command the eſteem or ſe. 
duce the affections of men, there appeared no end of his 
acquiſitions and pretenſions. The conſtable Montmo- 
rency, who had long balanced his credit, was depri- 
ved of all power : The princes of the blood, the King 
of Nayarre and his brother the prince of Conde, were 
entirely excluded from offices and favour : The Queen- 
mother herſelf, Catherine de Medicis, found her influ- 
ence every day declining : And as Francis, a young 
prince, infirm both in mind and body, was wholly go- 
verned by his ſpouſe, who knew no law but the plea- 
ſure of her uncles, men deſpaired of ever obtaining free- 
dom from the dominion of that aſpiring family. It 
was the conteſts of religion, which firſt inſpired the 
French with courage openly to oppoſe their exorbitant 
authority, 

Tux theological diſputes, firſt ſtarted in the north of 
Germany, and next in Wie countries at that | 
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FN 


e ede had jeg 280 petietrated Inte 


i. France; and as they were aſſiſted by the general diſcon- 


— tents againſt the court and church of Rome, and by the 


1560. 
_ zealous ſpirit of the age, the proſelytes to the new reli- 


ligion were ſecretly encreaſing in every Province. Hen- 
ry the ſecond, in imitation of his father Francis, had op- 


| poſed the progreſs of the reformers; and tho”. a prince 
addicted to pleaſure and ſociety, he was tranſported by 


a vehemence, as well as bigotry, which had little place 
in his predeceſſor's conduct. Rigorous puniſhments had 
been inflicted on the moſt eminent of the proteſtant par- 

ty; and a point of honour ſeemed to have ariſen, whe- 
ther the one ſect could exerciſe or the other ſuffer moſt 
- barbarity, The death of Henry put ſome ſtop to the 


_ perſecutions ; and the people, who had admired the con- 


ſtancy of the new preachers, now heard with favour 


and prepoſſeſſion their arguments and doctrines. But 


be cardinal of Lorrain, as well as his brother, who 


were poſſeſſed of the legal authority, thought it their 
intereſt to ſupport the eſtabliſhed religion; and when 


they revived the exerciſe of the penal ſtatutes, they ne- 
ceſſarily engaged the malecontent princes and nobles in 


the protection of the new religion, The King of Na- 


varre, a man of mild diſpoſitions, but of a weak charac- 
ter, and the prince of Conde, who polleſſed many heroic 
' . qualities;' having declared themſelves in favour of the 
| proteſtants,” that ſect acquired new force from their 
countenance; and the admiral de Coligni, with his -bro- 
ther Andelot, no longer ſcrupled to declare themſelves 
openly of their communion. The integrity of the ad- 
miral, who was believed ſincere in his profeſſion, and 
his high renown both for valour and conduct, for the 
arts of peace as well as of war, gave credit to the re- 
formers; and after a fruſtrated attempt of the malecon- 
tents to ſeize the King's perſon at Amboiſe, of 'which 
Elizabeth 
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was full of diſtraction, and matters haſtened to an ex-, 


tremity between the parties. But the houſe of Guiſe, 


tho' theſe factions had obliged them to remit their ef- 


forts in Scotland, and had been one chief cauſe of Eli- 


zabeth's ſucceſs, werte determined not to relinquiſh” 


their authority i in France, or yield to the. xolence of 
their antagoniſts, T hey found an opportunity to ſeize 


the King of Navarre and the prince of Conde; they 


threw che former into priſon ; they obtained a ſentence 
of death againſt the latter; and they were proceeding to 
put the ſentence in execution, when the King's ſudden 
death ſaved the noble priſoner; and interrupted the proſ- 
perity of the duke of Guiſe. The Queen-mother was 
appointed regent to her ſon Charles the ninth, now in 
his minority: The King of Navarre was named-lieu- 


1560. 


tenant- general of the kingdom: The ſentence againſt 


Conde. was annulled : The conſtable was recalled to 
court: And the family of Guiſe, tho” they till enjoyed 
great offices, and great 5 now found a counter- 
poiſe to their authority. 

ELIZABETH was not Niſariohied to learn, chr her 
avowed enemies had met with fo ſevere a check, and ſhe 
determined to make advantage of it againſt the Queen 
of Scots, whom ſhe ſtill regarded as a dangerous rival. 

She ſaw herſelf freed from the perils attending an uni- 
on of Scotland with France; and was pleaſed to find, 
that ſo powerful a prince as the French monarch was 


no longer a pretender to her crown and kingdoms. But 


ſhe conſideted, on the other hand, that the Engliſh ca- 
tholics, who were very numerous, and who were gene- 
rally prejudiced i in favour of Mary $ title, would now 


t Forbes, vol, Un 214. eie eee ee 
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B... adhere to that-princeſs wich more zealous 3 
* IX when they ſaw, that her ſucceſſion no longer endanger- 
* ed the liberties of the kingdom, and was rather attended 
| with the adyantages of producing an entire union with 
Scotland, She gave orders, therefore, to her ambaſſa- 
dor, Throcmorton, a very vigilant and able miniſter, to 
renew his applications to the Queen. of Scots, and to 
require her ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh. But 
tho Mary had deſiſted, after her huſpand's death, from 
bearing the arms and title of Queen of England, ſhe ftill 
declined gratifying Elizabeth in this momentous arti- 
cle; and hearkening too much to the ambitious ſug- 
geſtions of her uncles, ſhe refuſed to make any formal * 
renunciation of her pretenſions. ? 
MzanwniLE, the Queen-mother & Fre rance, who | 
imputed to Mary all the mortifications which ſhe had 
met with during-Francis's life-time, took care to retali- 


ate on her by like injuries; and the Queen of Scots, 1 
who found her abode in France diſagreeable, hegan 4 
to think of returning into her native country. Lord 4 
James, who had been ſent in deputation from the ſtates * 
to invite her over, ſeconded this intention; and ſhe ap- 5 


plied to Elizabeth, by D'Oiſel, for liberty to paſs thro X 
England v. u. But ſhe received for anſwer, that till ſhe * 
had given ſatisfaction, by ratifying the treaty of Edin- a 
burgh, ſhe could expect no fayour from @ perſon whom - 4 
ſhe bad ſo much injured, This denial excited her re- wk 

ſentment; and ſhe made no ſetuple of exprefling her ſen- * 


” timents to Throcmorton, when he reiterated, his .ap- 4 
13 | plications to gratify his miſtreſs i In A demand, which he cc 
repreſented as ſo reaſonable. Having cleared the room ve 

of all her attendants, ſhe ſaid to dim, « How weak [ 6c 

*CC may prove, or how far a woman's frailty may tranſ- ( 

4 port me, I cannot tell: However, I haye no mind to 10 


ee 'have ſo * witneſſes of my infirmity as your miſ- 
v Goodall, vol. I. p. 175. 


cc Ry” 
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<< treſs had at her audience of my ambaſſador D'Oi- e HA. 
« ſel, There js nothing diſturbs me ſo much, 25 the XXXIX: 
« having aſked, with ſo much importunity, '@ favour 
« which it was of no conſequence forme to obtain; T 
© can, with God's leave, retutn to my o country 
« without her leave; as I came-to France, in fpite of 
« all the oppoſition of her brother, King Edwatd: 
Neither do- I want friends, both able and willing to 
conduct me home, as they have brought me hither; 
te tho' I was defirous rather to make an experiment of 
ger friendſhip than of the affiſtance of any other pet» 
« fon, I have often heard you fay, that à good Cort. 
« refpondence between her and myfeFf would condute | 
© much to the fecurity and happineſs of both our king- 8 5 
« doms: But were ſhe well convinced of this truth, 
„ ſhe had hardly denied me ſo ſmall a requeſt, But, 
« perhaps, ſhe bears a better inolination to my rebel - 
0 ljous ſubjects chan to me, their ſovereign, her equal 
4 in royal dignity, der near relation, and the undoubt- | 
* ted heir of her kingdoms. Befides her friendſhip, I 
« afk nothing at her hands: I neither trouble her, nor 
concern myſelf in the affairs of her State: Not that 
I am ĩgnorant, that theie are now in England a great 
“ many malecontents, who are no friends to the pre- 
« ſent eftabliſhment. She is pleaſed to upbraid me as a 
« perfon little experienced in the world: I freely own 
it; but age will eure that defect. However, I am 
« old enough to acquit myſelf honeftly and courteouſly 
« to my friends and relations, and to encourage no re- 
ce ports'of her, which would miſbecome a Queen and 
“her kinſwoman. I would alfo fay, by her leave, 
* that I am a Queen as well as ſhe, and not altogether 
« friendteſs : And, perhaps, I have as great a ſoul too; 
« ſo that methinks we ſhould be upon a level in 
our treatment of each other, As ſoon as I have 
1 | * conſulted 
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| | a — 4 to give a reaſonable anſwer; and I am the more in- 
= 2561, tent on my journey, in order to make the quicker 
ED. . diſpatch i in this affair. But ſhe, it ſeems, intends to 

ſtop my journey; fo that either ſhe will not let me 

&« give her ſatisfaction, or is reſolved not to be ſatified; 

cc perhaps, on purpoſe to keep up the diſagreement be- 

&. twixt us. She has often reproached me with my be- 

$6 ing young; and I muſt be very young, indeed, and 

nas ill adviſed, to treat of matters of ſuch great concern 

« and importance, without the advice of my Parlia- 

| 7 „ ment. I have not been wanting in any friendly 
c offices to her; but ſhe diſbelieves or oyerlooks them. 

I could heartily wiſh, that I was as near allied to 

& her in affection as in, blood: For that, indeed, would 

« be a moſt valuable alliance. BY 

7 - SucH a ſpirited reply, e the 3 
py terms interſperſed i in it, was but ill fitted to conciliate 
friendſhip between theſe rival ppiticeſles, or cure thoſe 
mutual jealouſies which had already taken place.  Eli- 
zabeth equipped a flect, on pretence of purſuing py- 
rates, but probably with an intention of. intercepting the 
Queen of Scots in her return homewards. Mary em- 
29th Au- barked at Calais; and paſſing the Engliſh fleet in a fog, 
. 3 arrived ſafely at Leith, attended by her three uncles, 
Mary : the duke of Aumale, the grand prior, and the margquels 
Scotland, of Elbeuf, together with the marqueſs of Damville, and 
other French courtiers. This ns of abode and ſi- 

tuation was very little agreeable to that princeſs. Be- 

ſides the natural prepoſſeſſions in favour of a country 

in which ſhe had been educated. from her earlieſt infan- 

cy, and where ſhe had borne, ſo high a rank, ſhe could 

not forbe--+ regreting her departure from among that 

people, ſo celebrated for their humane and ſociable dil- 


— 
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vereign, and refleting on the diſparity of the ſcene 
which lay before her. It is ſaid, that after ſhe was em- 


barked at Calais, ſhe kept her eyes fixed on the coaſt of 


France, and never turned them from that beloved ob- 
ject, till darkneſs fell, and intercepted it from her view. 


She then ordered a couch to be ſpread for her undef the 


open air; and charged the pilot, thats if in the morning 


the land wasftill in ſight, he ſhould awake her, and afford 


her one parting view of that country in which all her 
affections were. centered. The weather proved very 
calm, ſo that the ſhip made little way in the night-time : 
And Mary had once more an oppottunity of ſeeing the 


poſition, and their reſpectſul attachment to their ſo- * H I 


. , 


3 ” 
= 
- 


French coaſt, She fat up on her couch, and ſtill look- 


ing towards the land, often repeated theſe words: 


« Farewell, France, farewell ; I ſhall never ſee thee 


more 7.“ The firſt aſpect, however, of things in Scot- 
land, was more favourable, if not to her pleaſure and 
happineſs, at leaſt to her. repoſe and ſecurity, than ſhe 
had reaſon to apprehend. * No ſooner did the French 


gallies appear off Leith, than people of all ranks, Who 


had long expected their arrival, flocked towards the 
ſhore, with an earneſt impatience to behold and receive 
their young ſovereign. -, Some were led by duty, ſome 
by intereſt, ſome by curioſity z and all combined to ex- 
preſs their attachment to her, and to infinuate them- 
ſelves into her confidence, on the commencement of 
her adminiſtration. She had now reached the nine- 

teenth year of her age; and the bloom of her youth, and 
amiable beauty of her perſon, were farther recommend- 


ed by the affability of her addreſs, the politeneſs of her 


manners, and the elegance of her genius. Well ac- 
compliſhed in all the ſuperficial, but engaging graces 
of a court, ſhe afforded, when better known, ſtill more 


Keith, p. 17, Jebb, vol. II. p. 48. ka 
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er. promiſing indications of 1 curadter y and men prog 
x., 0 licsted both bürantty from her lost and oßlig ging de. 
1811. portment; arid penetration froth her rafts in all the ref 
| nech arts of muſic, eloquence, and Poltry t And as the 
Scots had long been deprived of the *. 
vereſgri, en de ors geſpalred Che? more to behold 
them, her arrival ſeemed to give univerſal ſatis- 
dach and nothing appeared: about the court, but 
" " Hymptoni'of affection, joy, and tete. 
Fur firſt meaſures which Mary embraced, confirmed 
| af ark v6 6. rod which had been eptertained in her 
| She folfowel the advice which fhe had receiv- 
E France frem Ly Offef and the biſhop of Ami- 
ens, as well as her uncles; and gave her confidence en- 
| ety to the leaders of che 2 party, who had 
reach Influerite on the people, and who, the found; 
were alone able to ſupport gef government. Her bro+ 
ther; lord James, whom ſhe fon after created earl of 
Murray, obtiihed the chief authority; and after him; 
Lidinigtori, ſceretary of Rate, à man of great ſagacity, 
Ad a principal ſhare in her confidence. By the vigour 
of chefe mens meaſures he ehdeav oured to reſtore or- 
der and pofte in the ceuntry, divided by public fac- 
tions and private feuds; and that fierce jolt inttactable 
people, unaequainted with lawsfnd obedience; ſeemed, 
for a time, to ſubmit peactably * to ber gentle and pru- 
f dent admintſtra tion 
ee of BOY" there was one eircumſtanece which blaſted at 
- thele- promifing' 'appearatices; and bereaved Mary of 
mere that general favour! Which" her agteeable münflers and 
prudent deportment gave Het juſt reaſon to exp. 3 
was ſtill a papiſt; hes tho ſhe publiſhed, ſoo after 
Arrival, 4 'proclamition, Ralls ety one 0 ſudmit 
At Aae 477 53 0  DICUOI TOR 1 
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a eſtabliſhed religion, the preachers, and onA p. 


cheir adherents, could neither be reconciled to à per- 

ſon eek gk with ſo great an abomination, nor lay aſide 
their jealouſies of her future conduct. It was with 
great difficulty ſhe could obtain permiſſion for maſs in 
her own chappel; and had not the people apprehend- 
ed, that if ſhe had here met with a refuſal, ſhe would 
inſtantly have returned to France, the zealots never 
would have granted her even that ſmall indulgence. 
The cry was, Shall that idol be ſuffered again to be 


erected within the realm?” It was aſſerted in the pul- 


pit, that one maſs was more terrible than ten thouſand 


armed men landed to invade the kingdom *: Lord Lin- 
delay, and the gentlemen of Fife, exclaimed, « That 


the idolater ſhould die the death; ſuch was their ex- 
preſſion. One that carried tapers for the ceremony of 


that worſhip, was attacked and inſulted in the court of 


the palace. And # the lord James, and ſome popular 
leaders, had not interpoſed, the moſt dangerous. uproar 
was juſtly apprehended, from the ungoverned fury of 


the multitude . The uſual. prayers in the 'churches 


were to this purpoſe : That God would turn her heart, 


which was obſtinate againſt him and his truth; or if 
his holy will be otherwiſe, that he would ſtrengthen the 


XXXIX. 
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hearts and handvof the elect, ſtoutly to oppole the rage 


of all tyrants ©, Nay, it was openly called in que- 


ſtion, whether that princeſs, being an-idolatreſs, was 
entitled to any authority, even in civil matters 


The helpleſs Queen was every moment expoled to 


contumely, which ſhe bore wich benignity and pati- 


ence. - Soon after her arrival ſhe dined in the caſtle of 


Edinburgh; and it was there contrived, that a . 


ſix years of age ſhould be let down from the roof, and 


ſhould preſent her with a bible, a pſalter, and the wok | 


o Knox, p. 28 7. d Ibid, p. 284; 28 5, 287. le e * 
ii, „nn 
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e HA of the caſtle. Leſt ſhe ſhould be at a loſs to under 
xxx, ſtand this inſult on her as a papiſt, all the decorations 
expreſſed the burning of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
and other puniſhments inflicted by God againſt idola- 
try © The town council of Edinburgh had. the aſſu- 
| tance, from their oven authority, to iſſue a Proclamation 
Er baniſhing from their diſtrict, . all the wicked rabble of 
ee aàntichriſt the pope; ſuch as prieſts, monks, friars, to- 

4 gether with adulterers and fornicatots .“ And bes 

cuſe the privy-oouncil ſuſpended the magiſtrates for 

their inſolence, the paſſionate hiſtorians * of that age 

bdaye inferred; that the Queen was engaged, by a ſym- 

pPathy of manners; to take adulterers and fornicators 

e der her protection. It appears probable, that the 
mnagiſtrates were afterwards; reinſtated in their office, 


= and that their proclamation was confirmed. 
it Bor all the inſolence of the people was nothing in 
Ml ©" Gompariſol of that which was exerciſed by the clergy 
= and the preachers; and they took a pride in vilifying, 


© "'G&e#i to hier face, this amiable princeſs. © The aſſembly 

” of the church framed an addreſs, in which, after tel- 

| 2526 4 Ting her, that her maſs: was a baſtard ſeryice of God, the 
. fountain of all / impiety, and the ſource, of every evil 
LE a Hith'abounded-in the realm ; they diſcovered their ex- 

pectattons, hat ſhe would, ere this time, have prefer- 
ee truth to her on pre- conceived opinion, and have 
rencunced ner religion, which, they aſſured. her, was 
8 2 » nothing but adomination and vanity, They ſaid, that the 
£ ©" "preſent abuſesof government were ſo enormous, that if a 
peedy remedy was not provided, God would not fail in 
Huis anger to ſtrike the head and the tail, the diſobedient 
pPrlnice and ſinful people They required, that ſevere 
FPlüniſhment ſhould be inſlicted on adulterers and forni- 
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cators ; and ** concluded with demanding for 1 o A ” 


| ſelves, ſome addition both of power and pro ; 
2 property . 
TRE ringleader in all theſe inſults on ajeſty was 
ry John Enox, Who p poſfeſſed an uncontrouled authority 


in tte church, and does in the civil affairs of the nati- 


| on, and Who triumphed in the contumelious uſage of 
: his ſovereign.” His uſual appellation for the Qeeen was 
Jerabel; and tho“ ſhe endeavoured, by the moſt gra- 
cious edndeſcenfion, to win his favour; all her inſinua- 
tions could gain nothing on his ebdurate. heart. She 
| promiſed him acceſs to her whenever he demanded i it; 
and ſhe even defired him, if he found her blameable in 
any thing, to reprehend her freely in private, rather 
than vilify her in the pulpit before all the people: 
but he 77 told her, that he had a publick mi- 
niſtry entrüſted to him, that if lie would come to 
| 8 the ſhould there hear the goſpel of truth, and 

that it was not his buſineſs to apply to every in- 
dividual, nor had he leiſure for that occupation *. 
The political principles of the man, which he com- 
municated to his brethren, were as full of ſedition as 
his theological were of rage and bigotry. Tho' he 


once condeſcended ſo far as to tell the Queen, that 


XXXIX. 


16 


| he would ſubmit to her, in the ſame manner that Paul 


did to Nero !; he remained not long in this dutiful 


| train, He ſaid to her, that Samuel feared not to ſlay 
11 Agag, the fat and delicate King of Amalek, whom 
„King Saul had faved: Neither ſpared Elias Jezabe?'s 
| 6 falſe prophets, and Baal's prieſts, tho King Ahab was 
. Phineas,“ added he, “ was no magiſtrate; 
5 and yet feared he not to ſtrike Colbie. and Zimri in 
G "© the very act of filthy fornication) And fo, madam, 
1 your grace may fee, that others thanchief magiſtrates 
* may jaw fully inſlict Puniſhment on ſuch, crimes as 


0 4 Ness, 5.317, 115 k Ibid. p. 310, C Ibid p. 288, 
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are condemned by the law of God u.“ Knox had for- 


merly, during the reign of Mary of England, wrote a 
book againſt female ſucceſſion to the crown ! The ti- 
tle of it is, The firf? blaft- of the trumpet agdin! the mon- 


Arroutoregimen of boomen. He was too proud either to 
recant the tenets of this book, or even to apologize for 
them; and his conduct ſhewed, that he thought no 


more civility than 8 was due to any of the ran 


ſex. giti, 

Tut whole lie of Nate, from the RAE of 
theſe men, was filled with bitterneſs and forrow. This 
ruſtic apoſtle ſeruples not; in his hiſtory, to inform us, 
that he once treated her with ſuch ſeverity, that ſhe 


loft all command of her temper, and diſſotyed into tears 


before him: Yet ſo fat from being moved with youth, 
and beauty, and royal dignity reduced to that conditi- 


on, he perſeyered in his inſolent reproofs; and when 


he relates this incident, he even diſcovers à viſible pride 
and ſatisfaction in bis own conduct n. The pulpits | 
had become nothing but ſcenes of railing againſt the vi- 
ces of the court; among which were always noted as 


the principal, feaſting, finery, "dancing, balls, and 
Whoredom, their neceſſary attendant ®. Some orna- 
ments, which the ladies at that time wore upon their 
a petticoats, excited mightily the indignation. of the 
preachers, and they affirmed, that ſuch vanity would'pro- 
. oke 'God's vengeance, not only Wendt theſe fooliſh 
women, dut a againſt the whole realm b. 

MARV, whoſe age; condition, and education evited her 
80 liberty and chearfulneſs was cufbed in every amuſe- 
ment, by the abſurd leyerity of theſe refotthers; ahd ſhe 
found each momentreaſonto regretherTeaving'that coun- 
try krben Whoſe mantiers the had in het early y youth'recei- 


ved'the firſt mens „ Her two ithiQles, the duke 
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of Aumale, and the grand prior, with the other French © U A r. 
nobility, ſoon took their leave of her: The marqueſs' of ., 


Elbeuf remained ſome time longer; but after his depar- 


ture, ſhe was left alone to the ſociety: of her on ſub- 


jects; men at that. time unacquainted with the plea- 


ſures of converſation, ignorant of arts and civility, and 
corrupted beyond their uſual ruſticity by a diſmal fana- 
t iſm, which rendered them incapable of all humanity 
or improvement. Tho' ſhe had made no attempt to 
reſtore, the antient religion, her popery was a-ſufficient 


U 
3 


crime: Tho? her behaviour was hitherto irreproacha- 


ble, and her manners ſweet and engaging, her gaiety 


and eaſe were interpreted as ſigus of diſſolute vanity, 


And to the harſh and prepoſterous uſage which this prin · 


ceſs met with, may, in part, be aſctibed thoſe errors of 


her ſubſequent. conduct, which ſeemed to be ſo little 
of a piece with, the general tenor of her characte·m 


THERE: happened to the marqueſs of Elbeuf, before 


his departure, an adventure which, tho' frivolous, might 


enable him to giye Mary's friends in France, a very 


melancholy idea of her ſituation... This nobleman, 
with the earl of Bothwel, and ſome other young gour- 
tiers, had been engaged, after a debauch to pay 3 viſit 
to a woman called Aliſon. Craig, who was known to be 
liberal of her favours ; and becauſe they were denied en- 
trance, they broke the windows, thruſt open the door, 
and committed, ſome diſorders, ,in ſearching, for the 
damſel. It happened that the aſſembly of the church 
Way Atting at that time, and they immediately took 
the matter, under, their cognizance. In conjunction 
with ſeveral. of the aability, they preſented an addreſs 
to the Queen, Which Was introduced with this awful 
prelude. ** To the Queen's majeſty, and to her ſecret 
and great council, her graceꝭs faithful and obedient 
e ſubjects, the profeſſors of Chriſt Jeſus's holy evangil, 
a \ E 3 6c wiſh 


HAP, 
XXXIX. 
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to demand, the 


mity, arhich, they rapeate 
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00 viſh the ht of righteous judgment.” The tenor 
of the petition was, that the fear of God, the duty 


which th v owed her grace, and the terrible threatnings 
med e. W Mrs H 

God againſt every city or contry where 
des are openly committed, eompelled them 


denounogd by 


horrible crimes are openly c 
PRE the ſever pur iſhment of ſuch as had done 
what in them Jay to Kindle the wrath of God againſt 
the whale realm : I hat tie inquity of | 
plained, was ſo, heinous, and ſo horrible, that they 


ſhould eſteem themſelves accomplices in it, if they had 
been engzged by worldly fear, or fetvile complaiſance, 
to paſs it,gyer, in filence, or bury it iu oblivion: That 


M t brich n 
as they owed her grace obedience in the àdminiſtration 


0 43 THOU zue ARC 
of juſtice, ſo were they entitled to tequite of her, in 


* 


it, might draw down the 


vengeance, of God on the whole Kingdom: And that 


they: inſiſted on it to be her duty to lay aſide all private 


affeQions towards the, tors in this heinous crime and 
ut delay bring them to a 


enormous villainy,, and witho 


14 


trial, and, inflict, the;ſevereſt penalties upon them.” The 


# 


Queen gave e reception to this peremptory ad- 


addreſz z but becauſe ſhe probably thought, that break 


That the inquity of which they com- 


retum, the ſharp and 9 puniſticent of this'enor« 


- 
: 


ing «the. windows of a brothel merited not fuch ſevere 


firangers/an9, that he was 1 5 with a young com- 
pany: But ſhe would put ſuc ' ordett6 him and to all 


reprehenſion, ſhe. only "replied, "that Her uncle was a 


| others, that her ſuhjects ſhould henceforth have no rea- 


ſon to camplain. Her paſſing over this incident“ ſo 
Aightly, vas the ſource 


in not ta be omitted, that Aliſon Cratg, the cadſe of all 


111 


the. uproar, was known to entertain à commerce with 


Rae cat gf Arran, 


HEDONS099H . ; N 
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who, on account of his great zeal 
W oe ids | Y 
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for 


of great alteren, and was re 
garded. as a prof of the molt  profiifite manners r. It 
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for the reformation, was, without dank, nee in CHAP, 
that enormity *. xxxIx. 


Som of A of Edinburgh broke into the 15614 © 
Queen's chappel during her abſence, and committed 
ſome outrages; for which two of them, were indifted, 
and it was intended to bring them to a trial. Knox 
wrote circular letters to the moſ conſiderable zealots 

of the party, and charged them to appear in town, ahd | 
protect their brethren. The holy, ee he there i 
ſaid, are abuſed by prophane papiſts; the maſs has been 
ſaid; and in worſhiping that idol, the prieſts have mit- 
ted no ceremony, not even the conjuring of theit ac- 
curſed water, that had ever been practiſed i in the time 
cot the greateſt blindneſs. Theſe violent meaſures for 
oppoſing juſtice differed little from rebellion ; and Knox 
was ſummoned, before the council to anſwer for his 
offence, The courage of this man was equal to his 
inſolence. He ſcrupled not to tell the Queen, that 
the peſtilent papiſts, who had enfla ed her againſt theſe 
holy men, were the ſons of the dert; and muſt there 
fore obey the directions of their father, who had been a 
liar and a manſlayer from the beginning. The mat - 
ter ended with the full acquital of Knox !. Randolf, 
the Engliſh. ambaſſador i in Scotlai d at this time, had 
reaſon to write to Cecil, ſpeaking of the Sedtg nation: 
* think marvelouſly of the wildom of God, that gave 
* this unruly, inconſtant, and cumberfome people na 
„more power nor ſubſtance ; 5 Fo F.! they would py 
wiſe run wild. | w_ 
Wx have related theſe, clicu da at LE 
length, than the nęceſſit Wy f our 75 may ſeem 14s 
quire: But even e Ini nts, Whi ich how the 
ners of the age, ary bften more inlttuctwe; as well us 
entertauing, than the great tran ranſactionns of wars and 3 
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CHAP negotiations, which are nearly . in all periods and 
uud in all countries of the world, . 
15361. Tan reformed olergy in Scotland had, at that time, 
hy very natural reaſon for, their ill humour, viz. the po- 

verty or rather beggary to which they were reduced: 
The nobitiry and gentry had at firſt laid their hands 
on all the property of the regular clergy, without ma- 
king any proviſion for the friars andinuns,, hom they 
turned out of all their poſſeſſions. The ſecular eler- 
gy of the catholic, communion, tho they loſt all eccle- 
ſiaſtical j juriſdiction, ill held ſome of the temporalities 
of their. benefice ;.and either became laymen themſelves, 
and converted , them into perpetual property, or made 
conyeyance of them at low prices to the. nobility, who | 
thus enriched themſelves by the-plunder.of the church. 
The new teachers had hithertq ſubſiſted chiefly by the 
vol oblations of the faithful; and in à poor caun- 
try, divi ided i "Tp religious ſentiments, chis eſtabliſhment ., 
Was [regard ed as very ſcanty and very, precarious. Re- 
peated applications. were made for a; legal ſettlement. | 
to the preachers ; and tho' almoſt, every thing in, the 
Kingdom v was overged by their zeal and caprice, it, was 
with difficulty that their requeſt was at laſt i ap 
with. The fanatical. ſpirit which, they indulged, and 
their induſtry in dectying the principles and practices 
of the 55 1 ern. ' which, placed: . merit 
in _ Ee el 9 k 8 now à very ſenſible ob- 91 
ſtaele th the ! i equi tons, _ The tpi af the y- 
al power Were, during that, 7 
Scotland than, even n Engl. : fa 1 
cil alone thought emf inn, —— — [ 
ment, [to regulaje this important matter, They, paſſed e 
a vole *, by which ey, divided; all the. Nenn 7 
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netices' into rent 7 5 e parts: T bey. aſſigned fourteen a 
Qrs 
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granted three to the crown ;, and if chat was ſound too. H AH,. 

anſwer the public expences, they beſtowed the oVvEr- — 

plus on the teformed miniſters. The Queen was em- * 

powered to levy all the ſeven; and it wus ordained, 

that ſheſhauld afterwards pay tothe elergy what ſhould' + | 

be judged to fuffice for their maintenance. The ne- 1 

ceſſities of the crown, the rapagity of the chrtiers, ank 

the ſmall: affection which Mary bore to. the 24 

ſtant eccleſiaſtics, tendered their revenues very cc 4 

temptible as well as uncertain; and the preachers, * 

ing that they could not rival the gentry, nor even ml 

middling rank of men in opulence arid plenty, were 

neceflitated to betake themſelves to bther Expecients br N 

ſupporting 'their authority. They affected a furious 

zeal for teligion, moroſt manners, a viilyar and famili- — 

ar, and yet myſteribus, cant; and tho“ the Jiberality o 

ſubſequent princes But them afterwards on a hetter 

footing with regard to revenue and. thereby corrected * 

in ſome degree theſe vicious habits; it muſt Be confelled 

that, while many other advantages attend preſbyterian 8 

government, theſe inconveniencies are not eafily wat 

rated from the genius of chat eccleſlaltica] cel. 1890 15 
Tus Wo the deſtitute of all force, poſſing. 


lent nobility, a d le, and inſolent ecclel big £ | 
tics, ſoon found, that her Las 


0 correſpondences = 
with / Elizabeth, who by former 4 18 ments and E | 
vices, had acquired /fach authurity over all thele ra ranks 5 g 
of men! Soon afier het att al in Scotland, ear, : 
Lidington wis ſent ta London, in order f o pay i 
compfiments to the Qu#tn; and expreſs 0 defire 0 
C friendſhip und a good corre(paridence ; and he 2 

a commition from bers as well 16 from the Scots 
nobility, to n K 4 hc fe of OREN this : 
eb vel, H p. 4 %%. 
10k? friendſh' 1, 
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CHAP. frendlhip, that Mary ſhould, by act of Parliament or 


XXXIX- . by Proclamation (for the difference between theſe ſe- 
curities was not then deemed very conſiderable) be de- 


or. 
'*  Clared ſuccefſorito.the crown- No requeſt could be 


more /-unreaſonable, nor made at a more improper 
juncture. The Queen replied, that Mary had once 


diſcovered her intention not to wait for the ſucceſſion, | 


but had openly, - without cexemony or reſerve, aſſumed 
the title of Queen of England, and had pretended ſupe- 
rior right to her throne and kingdom: That tho? her 
ambaſſadors, and thoſe of her buſband, the French King, 
had ſigned a treaty, in vhich they renounced that claim, 
and promiſed ſatis faction for ſo great an indignity, ſhe 
was fo intoxicated with this imaginary. right, that ſhe 
had rejected the moſt earneſt; ſolicitations, and even, as 
ſome endeavoured to perſuade her, incurred ſome dan- 
ger in crofling the ſeas, rather than ratify that equita- 
ble treaty: That her partizans, every where had till 
the aſſurance to inſiſt on her title, and had preſumed to 
talk of her own birth as ſpurious and illegitimate : That 
while affairs were on this footing ; white a claim thus 
openly made, ſo far from being open]y renounced, was 
only ſuſpended till a more convenient opportunity; it 
would in her be the moſt egregious imprudence to for- 
tify the hands of à pretender to her crown, by decla- 
ring her the ſuceęſſor: That no expedient could be 
worſe imagined for cementing friendſhip than ſuch a 
declaration, and Kings were often found to bear no 
good will to their ſucceſſors, even tho? their own chil- 
dren ; much more when the connexion was ſo much leſs 
nth; and when ſuch, cauſe of diſguſt and Jealouſy 

45 had been already given, and indeed was ſtill continued, 
on the part of Mary: That tho' ſhe was willing, from 
the amity which ſhe bore her kinſwoman, to aſcribe 
her former pretenſions to the advice of others, by whoſe 
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ons, and were a proof that the ſtil] retained ſome dan- 
gerous project againſt her: That it Was the nature of 
ell men to be diſguſted with the preſent, to entertain 
flattering views of futurity, to think their ſervices ill 
rewarded, to expect a better recompence from the ſuc- 
ceſſor ; and ſhe ſhould eſteem herſelf ſcarce half a ſove- 
reizn over the Engliſh, if they faw her declare her heir, 
and arm her rival with authority againſt her own re- 
poſe and ſafety ; That ſhe knew the inconſtant nature 
of the people ; ſhe was acquainted with the preſent di- 
viſions in religion; the was not ignorant, that the ſame 
party, which expected greateſt favour during the reign 
ef Mary, did alſo imagine, that the title of that princeſs 
was ſuperior to her own : That for her part, whatever 
claims were advanced, ſhe was determined to live and 
die Queen of England; and after her death, it was the 
baiſineſs of others to examine who had the beſt preten- 
ſions, either by the laws or by right of blood, to the 
ſucceſſion: That ſhe hoped the Queen of Scots's claim 
would then be found preferable; and conſidering the 
injury, which ſhe herſelf” had received, it was ſuffici- 
cient indulgence, if ſhe promiſed, in the mean time, to 
do nothing which might, in any reſpect, weaken or in- 
validate that claim: And that Mary, if ber title was re- 
ally ſuperior, a point, which, for her own part, ſhe had 
never inquired into, poſſeſſed all advantages above her 
rivals ; who, deſtitute both of preſent power, and of all 
ſupport by friends, would only expoſe themſelves to 
inevitable ruin, by advancing ary wes or even, ade; 
ful pretenſion s. 071 

Tarzst views of the Queen were ſo a and Je 
dicious, that there was no likelihood: of her ever de- 


tho, n lib, xvii, c. 1417: Camden, p. 385. Spotſwood, p. 
? 


direction ſhe was then governed ; her refuſal to relin- CH AP. 
quiſh them could proceed only from her own' prepoſſeſſi- XXXIX. 


to a fuller proof, ſhe offered to explain the word 
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parting from them: But that ſhe might put the mat 


Wy 
U 


the treaty of Edinburgh, ſo as to leave no ſaſpici on if thi 


their excluding Mary's right of ſucceſſion *; and in M. of 
farm, ſhe again required her to ratify, that treaty. Mat ber 
ters at aft came to this iſſue, that Mary agreed to th \ 
propoſal; and offered to renounce all preſent 'preten(8is* 


ons to the crown of England, provided Elizabeth woch 5 
agree to declare her the ſucceſſor“ . But ſuch was tht dg 


jealous character of this latter princeſs, that ſhe new gee 
would conſent to ſtrengthen the intereſt and authority . 
any daimant;'by fixing the ſueceſſion; much leſs wolf W 


| ſhe make this conceſſion in favour of a rival” Queny be 
Vvho poſſeſſed ſuch plauſible pretenſions for the prœf 


and who, tho“ ſhe might verbally reſign' them, c 
ealſiy refume her title on the firſt opportunity. Mis an i 
ry's propoſal; however, bote ſo ſpecious an app NW 


ol equity and juſtice, that Elizabeth, ſenſible that , K 


ſon would be deemed to lie entirely on that fide, wil 'P! 
no more mention of the matter; and tho” no Fu 
conceſtonv were made by eithel Princes, they F 
all che . appearances of à cordial” reconcilement WI 
friendſhip with each other! The Queen obſferved, MI 


of eyen without her interpofition, Mary was fuffchh 


depreſſad by che mutinous difpofition of her o Wlſ{*N 
jets} Andlinſtead of giving Scotland, for the preſent 7 
any inquietude or diſturbance, ſhe employed berſel 8 
much more uſefully and laudibly, in regulating the e 
fairs of her 8whikingdoth, rid piomoting the apps 
of her people} dhe made fome ptb greſs in payſug the of 
greatdebrys which day upon the crown; the regutitel ; 4 
the coin, whieh had been extremely debaſed by ll! 
predeceſſors; dhe furniſhed” ber arſenals' with Rae 
quantities of arms from Germany and other plachsf e 

Fdpotſwood, p. 182. d Haynes, vol. J. p. 360 8 
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w ed her fiobility and gentry to imitate her example C HA — 
. 1 1 particular; introduced into the kingdom. he; ..; . 
91 of making gun · powder and braſs capnon ; fortified, 136. 
. ke frontiers on the fide, of Scotland ; made frequent re- 
of the militia; encouraged agriculture by allow- 
hy. nga fi free exportation of corn ; promoted trade and na- 
ol on; and ſo much encreaſed the ſhipping of her 
Atom, both by building veſſels of Force herſelf, and 
ap elling like undertakings to! the merchants, that be. 
N juſtly ſtiled the reſtorer of. naval glory; and the 
ul (yeh of the northern ſeas 5. , The natural frugality. . 
ther temper, ſo far from diſqualifying her for theſe 
ent, yet enterprizes, only enabled her to execute them 
ll mk greater certainty and ſucceſs; ; and all the world 
W. iu in her conduct the happy effects of a vigorous = 
ee in judicious and well conducted prdjects. 
I. Ir, is eaſy to imagine; that ſo great a princeſs, 5 
add mpyed ſuch felicity and renown, would receive propo- 5 
bt Hel marriage from every one, who had any likelihood 
eeding; and tho! ſhe had made ſome publie de- 
i Atos i in favour, of a ſingle life, few, believed, - . 
kat! le would. perſevere. for eyer in that reſolution, Ihe 
uke Charles, ſecond ſon to the emperor, eee 
1 lmir, ſon; to the elector palatine, made appligatir, e 
e herz, and as this latter prince, made prafeſſian 
at #the. reformed religion, he thought himfſelh,.on;;this 
e, better intitled to ſucgerd in his addreſſas- Eric, 
d of Sweden, and Adolph, duke of Holſtein, were 
5 e, by the ſame, vie wp to become ſuitors; and 
Wil of Axran, heir to, the crown of Scotland was, 
ly. the fates, of that kingdom, recommended to ber 


eee. Even ſame of her own ſubjecta, 
bv V they. did not openly declare their pretenſians; en - 


wo. ö boa 4 


emen, p. 538. Sttype. vol. 1. 30 
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CHAP. tertained hopes of ſucceſs. The earl of Arundel, a pu 


— ſon declining in years, bat deſcended from a very an 
1561. ent and noble family, as well as polleſſed of great : 
ches, flattered himſelf with this proſpect ; as did alfoh 
William Pickering, a man much eſteemed for his py 
ſonal merit. But the perſon, moſt likely to ſucce 
was a younger ſon of the late duke of Northumberlay, 
the lord Robert Dudley, who, by, means of his extetiy 
qualities, joined to addreſs and flattery, had become, i 
a manner, her declared favourite, and had great inf 
ence in all her councils.? The leſs worthy he appean 
of this diſtinctiou the more was his great favour aki 
bed to ſome violent affection, which could thus ſedix 
the judgment of this penetrating princeſs; and men la 
expected, that he would obtain the preference abort 
many princes and monarchs. Bat the Queen gast 
theſe ſuitors a gentle refuſal, which till encoumgi 
their purſuit; and ſhe thought, that ſhe ſhould 
better attach them to her intereſts, if they were |il 
allowed to entertain hopes of ſueceeding in „ 6 
tenſions. It is alſo probable, that, this policy warm 9 
entirely free from a mixture of female coe f 
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that, tho' ſhe was determined i in her own mind a} 

tf 
to ſhare her power with any man, ſhe was not dia | 
ſed with the courtſhip, ſolicitation, and porn | hi 
love, which the deſire of acquiring ſo valuable af 5 
procured her fre m all quarters. a 82 


War is moſt ſingular in the conduct and chan 
of Elizabeth, is, that, tho' ſhe determined nevet ol 
have any heir of her own body, ſhe was not on, e 
tremely averſe to fix any ſucceſſdt to the crown; WI -: 
ſeems alſo to have reſolved, as far as lay in her po 12 
that no one, who had pretenſions to the ſucc#l 0 5 
ſhould ever have any heirs or ſucceſſors. After thee" * 
cluſion given by the will of Henry VIII. to the pollen 


of 1 Queen of Scotland, the right to the eu , 


develt 


1 
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ME Lyolved on the houſe of Suffolk; and the lady Ca- 
Ws therine Gray, younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, was now 
th the heir of that family. This lady had been married 
5 to the lord Herbert, fon to the earl of Pembroke; but 
FS having been divorced from that nobleman, ſhe had 
we a private marriage with the earl of Hertford, ſon 
ny the protector; and her huſband, ſoon after conſum- 
mation, travelled into France. In a little time ſhe ap- 
peared to be pregnant, which ſo enraged Elizabeth, 
that ſhe threw her into the Tower, and ſummoned him 
to appear, in order to anſwer for his miſdemeanor. He 
made no ſcruple to acknowlege the marriage, which, 
tho concluded without the Queen's conſent, was intire- 
"" Iy ſuitable to both parties; and for this offence he was 
0 ſo committed to the Tower. Elizabeth's ſeverity 
ſtopped not here: She iſſued a commiſſion to enquire 
f into the matter; and as Hertford could not, within the 
; time limited, prove the nuptials by witneſſes, their 
; commerce was declared unlawful, and their poſterity 
\ legitimate. They were {till continued in cuſtody; 
but by bribing their keepers, they found means to have 
| ther intercourſe; and another child appeared to be 
| e fruit of their commerce. This was a freſh ſource 
' hi « yexation to the Queen who made a fine of fifteen 
.., thouſand pounds be ſet o Hertford by the Star-Cham- 
ber, and ordered his con/;nement to be'thenceforth Kill 
# / more rigid and ſevere. I be lay in this condition for nine 
5 Jets till the death of hig wife, by freeing Elizabeth 
from all fears, procuted hitn his liberty. This extreme 
1 beverity muſt be accounted for, either by the unrelent- 
1 ing jealouſy of the Queen, who was afraid that any 
" pretender to the ſucc als would acquire credit by 
-. having iſſue; or by het malignity, which; with all her 
3 qualities, made one E N 1 I character, 
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CHAP. tertained hopes of ſucceſs. The earl of Arundel,'a pu 
—— - ſon declining in years, bit deſcended from a very ants 
1561. ent and noble family, as well as poſſeſſed of great ti 
ches, flattered himſelf with this proſpect ;. as did alſok 
William Pickering, a man much eſteemed for his per 
ſonal merit. But the perſon, moſt likely to ſucceel 
was a younger ſon of the late duke of Northumberla 
the lord Robert Dudley, who, by, means of his ,extetit 
qualities, joined to adreſs and flattery, had become, 
a manner, her declared favourite, and had great ink. 
ence in all her councils. The leſs worthy he appem 
of this diſtinctiou, the more was his great favour , 
bed to ſome violent affection, which could thus ſedux 
the judgment of this penetrating princeſs; and men 
expected. that he would obtain the preference aboye f 
many princes and monarchs. But the Queen gaied 
theſe ſuitors a gentle refuſal, which till encour 
their purſuit; and ſhe thought, that ſhe ſhould 
better attach them to her intereſts, if they were tl 
allowed to entertain hopes of ſucceeding in their 
tenſions. It is alſo probable, that this policy was I 
entirely free from a mixture of female coquerys 
that, tho' ſhe was determined i in her own mind n 
to ſhare her power with any man, ſhe was not dip 
fed with the courtſhip, follicitation, and profeſiowl 
love, which the deſire of acquiring ſo en; a pf 
procured her fre m all quarters. 
Wun «ar is moſt ſingular in the conduct and chad 
of Elizabeth, is, that, tho' ſhe determined never 
| have any heir of her own body, ſhe was not only 
tremely averſe to fix any ſucceſſct to the crown; | 
ſeems alfo to have reſolved, as far as lay in her pow 
that no one, who had pretenſions to the ſuccelli 5 
ſhould ever have any heirs or ſucceſſors. After the 
cluſion given by the will of Henry VIII. to the pollen nd 
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ELIZABETH. 63 


Ade on the ner of Suffolk; and the lady Ca- 
denne Gray, younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, was now 
the heir of that family. This lady had been married 


the lord Herbert, fon to the earl of Pembroke; but 


wing been divorced from that nobleman, ſhe had 
made a private marriage with the earl of Hertford, ſon 
to the protector; and her huſband, ſoon after conſum- 
mation, travelled into France. In a little time ſhe ap- 
peared to be pregnant, which ſo enraged Elizabeth, 


iat mne threw her into the Tower, and ſummoned him 


wappear, in order to anſwer for his miſdemeanor. He 
made no ſcruple to acknowlege the marriage, which, 


"tho! concluded without the Queen's conſent, was intire- 
4 1 to both parties; and for this offence he was 


o committed to the Tower. Elizabeth's ſeverity 


| ſtopped not here: She iſſued a commiſſion to enquire 


ple A into the matter; and as Hertford could not, within the 


ere HM 


© commerce was declared unlawful, and their poſterity 
1 2 15 


time limited, prove the nuptials by witneſſes, their 


They were ſtill continued in cuſtody; 
but by bribing their keepers, they found means to have 


7 4 h er intercourſe; and another child appeared to be 
- difdet 9 e fruit. of their commerce. This was a freſh ſource 
oe A vexation to the Queen who made a fine of fifteen 
we” * thouſand pounds be ſet oh Hertford by the'Star-Cham- 
| ber, and ordered his con nement to be thenceforth ſtill 
nan more ri id and ſevere. The lay in this condition for nine 
never Jes, till the death of his wife, by free, Elizabeth 
only & all fears, procured him his liberty . This extreme 


| 8 muſt be accounted for, either by the unrelent- 
4 hy. Jealouſy of the 


geen, who was afraid that any 


7 bender to the ſucc Wan would acquire credit by 
ling iſſue; or by her malignity, which, with all her 
et qualities, made one Ne m . curacter, 
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en A p. and which led her to envy in others thoſe natural plex 


xXXIX. ſures of love and ſpoſterity, of which' her own ambiti- 


- "Ih on and defire of dominion ande ber renounce all prof. 


er for herſelf, . _ S 
| "Pew 3 ed, Bout this un time, ſome ee 
Tre the roye Eat: where "thelQuicer's' con 
Wbre Mise. Mrchaur- Fele, nd! ei backer ne. 95 
or haue Weihe ite cardinal, 


duke 


with Anthony 1 married a ſifler of 
af . 282 were umz 
N 85 


heir £7 Fee 7 

hr a, piew of receiving c rom: the duke e 
Galle, 55 eturning thence = wi "and. 
claiming Mary Queen of England, and Arthur Pole 
duke of Clarence. They confeſſed the indiftment, 
but aſſereed; thbt they never Intended to execute 
| — dey ea norco They l 
deemec ſoch precautions req uiſite in caſe of her 
hien, ſome pretenders to judioiab aſtrology had ail 
them, they might wich certainty IGOR for before the 
yer echired. They n 
received their pacden from the Quiten's cdeievef 
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* Fate of 88 l ware 1 18 
ms d Grace Put in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. A Par- 
amen. Havre loft. = Scotch - affdirs. — The 


- + Confederacy againſt the: Proteſtants. — Murder of -.. 
' Rizziv.—- A Parliament. Murder of Darnley, 


ht F ——2ueen of Scots marries Bothwel. — Inſurrefions 
ce, | # Scotland. — Impriſonment of Mary. — Mary flies 
"od } into England. — Conferences at York and * 
* Y, e, | * 
r | On 
= F TER! 1 the ſlant | 
in France, which rendered that flouriſhing king» 
m, during the cpurſe of near forty. years, à ſcene of 
or and devaſtation, the great rival powers in Europe 
th | vere. Spain and England, and it was not long before 
big {| in animoſity, , firſt political, then perſonal, hooks out 


2 


between the ſovereigns of theſe countries. 


in» alarged views of policy, was endowed with great indu- 
y and fagacity, a remarkable caution in his enter- 
e prizes, an unuſual foreſight in all his meaſures; and as 
1e was ever cool and ſeemingly unmoved by paſſion, 
bas d poſſeſſed neither talents nor inclination for war, 
104 boch his ſubjects and his neighbours had reaſon to ex- 
ect great juſtice; happineſs and tranquillity, from his 
bs JF Wniniſtration, But prejudices had on him a more 
| pernicious effect than ever paſſions had on any other 
8+. F monarch; and the ſpirit of bigotry and tyranny, by 
a hich he was actuated, with the fraudulent maxims 
I which governed his councils, EXC. ted the moſt violent 

Vor. V. | ö agitation 


Auen of Stats marries tbe earl» of Darnley.— 


1562. 
State of Eu- 
rope. 


„philip the ſecond of Spain, tho' he reached not any 5 


XL. 
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CHA 0 i among bis own. people, engaged him in all 


of the moſt enormous cruelty, and threw all Europe 
Into combu ion. ll Op 

ArrzR Philip had concluded peace at Cambray, and 
pad remained ſome time in the Netherlands, in order 
to ſetthe the affairs of that country, he embarked for 
Spain; and as the gravity of that nation, with their 
reſpectful obedience to their prince, had appeared much 
more. agreeable, to his humour, than the homely fa- 
miliar manners, and the pertinacious liberty of the Fle- 


mings, it Was | expected, that he would for the future 
would ; govern all, his 


refide altogether at Madrid, 
extenſive dominions by Spaniſh miniſters and Spaniſh 
" councils. Having met witft a violent tempeſt on his 


_ voyage, | he-no Tooner arrived i in harbour, than he fell 
en his knees; and after giving thanks for this delive- 


Fance, he- vowed, that his life, which was thus pro- 


; ' videntially ſayed, ſhould be cheneefbreh entirely devoted 
do theextitpation of hereſy *, 
correſponded totliele profefiions: Finding that the new 

| 5 floctrines had penetrated into Spain, 'he let 160ſe the rage 
bf perſecution againſt all who profeſſed them; or were 


His ſubſequent conduct 


"tu fpedted of adhering to em; andy bis violente he 
rave new” edpe; even to the untelenting etudlty of 


x Pan, and inquifirors. He committed to cuſtody Con- 


ſtantine Ponce, who had been confeſſor to his father, 
the emperor Charles ; who Had attended" him during 
his retreat; and in whoſe arms that great monarch had 
terminated his Hfe: And after this etcleſſaſtle died in 
| prif6n, he fill ordered him to be tried and condemnei 


fo hereſy, and hĩs ſtatue to be eommitted ro the flames. 


He eben deliberated, whether he ſhould not exerciſe 
like ſcverity againſt" rhe memory of ' his father, who 


Was ſuſpected, during his latter years, to have indulged 


2 1 towares the Lutheran principles: In bis 
nau. uli ea. 14+ 


furious 
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furious zeal for orthodoxy; he ſpared neither age, ſex, c nat 
XI. 


nor condition: He was preſent, with an inflexible 
countenance, at the moſt barbarous executions: He 
ijſſued rip ; 
© Spin, Traly, the Indies, and the Low, Countries: And 
having founded his determined tyrauny on maxims of 
1 .. 1 Ja) TW . 45 He ; 
<iyll policy, as well as on principles of religion, all his 
ſubjects faw; that there was no method, except the 
© moſt entire compliance, or moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, 
to eſcape or elude the ſeyetity of his vengeatice. 


1 11 2 1141 * 1% > r 
| 1, DURING that extreme arimoũtf whic 
. tween the adherents of the oppotite relig 
magiſtrate, who, found, it di 


_ was, naturally led by ſpecious rules of pridence, in 
ni. AEM uy Ty CI TENT QOWJ 

And tq exterminate, by fire and ſword, thoſe bigots, 
bo, from abhorrence of his religion, bad proceeded to 
an, ppoſition of his power, and to a hatred af his per- 
bon. If any prince. poſſeſſed ſuch enlarged views as to 


. foreſee, chat a mutual coleration wodld in time abate | 


_the fury of religious prejudices, he yet met with diffi- 


\» culties in reducing this principle to praftice; and might 


+ deem, the malady to violent to await a remedy, which, 
d' certain, muſt, necefſerily; be ſlow in its operations. 
But Philip,; tho! a (profound hypoerite, and extremely 
governed by ſelf-intereſt, ſeems alſo to have been him- 
ſelt actuated by an; imperious bigotryz/ and as he em- 
pfloyed great xeflection in;2ll, his conduct, he could 
-ceably' palliate the, gratification: of his natural temper 


vnder the colour of wiſdom, and, find, in this ſyſtem 


ano leſs advagtage to his foręign than his, domeſtie po- 
ities.) By placing himſelf at che headcot, the cath6- 
ic party, he converted the zealots of the ancient faith 
into partizans of the Spaniſh greatneſs z and by employ- 
1 e : Mas. 


rot orders for the proſecutibn of heretics, in 


embracing one pa , „o declare War againſt the other, 
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ing the, powerful, alurement of religion, he ſeduced 
a fog; ro tibiae oh rata 
they owed their native ſovereign. | | 
Tux courſe of events, guiding and concurring with 
Sek, had placed, Elizabeth in a firgation Rane 
cally oppoſite ; and had raiſed her to be the glory, the 
bulwark, and the fupport of the numerous, the ft 
perſecuted, proteſtants, throughout all Europe. More 
wodlerate in her temper than Philip, the found, with 
pleaſure, that the principles of her ſect required not lach 
extreme ſeverity in ber domeſtic government, a5 was 
exerciſed, by.that manarch; and having no, object but 
Jelf-preſerration, ſhe united tier intereſts in, all foreign 
negociations with thoſe who were eyery where firug- 
8)ing, under-opprefion, and gyarding themfelves againſt 


ruin and extermination. The more virtuous ſovereign 


yas, thus; chappily, thrown into, the more favourable 
cauſe; and fortune, in this inſtance, concurred with 


9 licy and nature, 01 : 0 11990975 329100 41 


. - ? . | 
| 2, DURING, the lie- time of Henry tbe ſecond a 19 his 


ſucceflor, the fores of. theſe, principles was fomewhat | 
reſtrained, tho mot altogether overcome, by the mo- 
tives of a ſuperjor igtereſt; and a of uniting 


England with the French monarchy, engaged Philip 
tol maintain ag correſpondence with Elizabeth. 
Vet even duxing sie / period he rejected the garter which 
ſhe ſent him v he refuſed to ratify, the ancient league 
between the houſfe of Burgundy! and, England he 
-furniſhed-ſhips to tranſport the French forces into Scot- 
land; he endeavoured to intercept the gar, of Arran, 


who was haſtening to join the alecontents in that 
country; and the Queen's wiſeſt miniſters ſtill regarded 
his: friendſhip as hollow and iprecarious l. Buto n 


ſooner did the death of Francis the ſecond put an end 


d Digges' Compleat ambaſſador, p. 369. Haynes, p. 58 5. Serype, vol. 


to 


to Philip's apprehenfions with regard to Mary's © HAP. 
fucceſſion, than his animoſity againſt Elizaberh- began 
more openly to appear, and the intereſts of Spain and 1562, 
England were found oppoſite in every negociation and 

moo, eie en af 
” HE two great monarchies of ch E68tinent, France 
aud Spain, being poſſeſſed of nearly equal force, were 
naturally antagoniſts; and Egg, ra its power 
and Gtuation, was intitled to ſuppott its on digit, 
as welll as tranquillity, by holding the ballance between . 
them. Whatever incident, theiefore,” tended * too 

mych to deprefs any one of theſe rival powers, as" it left 

the other without c6ntroul, might de ubemed contrary 

to the intereſts of England: Vet ſo much wers thee 

great maximhs of po] Ry Ort IE wg that age, by 

the diſputes "6 "theology; that Philip found an adyali> 
tage” in ſupporting the eſtabliſhed" goverhineht und 
religion of France ; and Elizabetfi in protecting faction 
A inen: i ei au ee, Bu „Eis 

Tur Queens regent of France, when te- inſtated in Civil wars of 
adthörity dy the Aeach of her T6ti; Fraddis, Mad fürhied Face. 

1 plan of adhijniſtration more fubtle than judicioub ; and 
ballaneing the Catholics Witho the hugonöts, the dike 

of 'Guiſe with the prince of Cd, ſlie ndeavoured to 

render URerfelf neceſſury to both, and t& eſtabliſlt her 

owh” dominion on their tonfiraine@dbediencek;” But 

the equal cbuflterpbiſe of power wltkg among foreign 
nations, is the fore of tranquillity, proves clways tlie 
ground ef: qdarrel between” domeſtic faRtivhs go and if 

the animoſiey of religion toncur withaithe frequent 
oecaſions which, pruſent themſelves of Hutuall injary, 

it'is ĩmpoſfible duringli any tinte,2001Ptefervoraofiom 

concord in ſoſ delicatꝭ av ſituatiqn. 5fThes conſtable, 
Montmoreneyy moved bysz ea l the audient faith, 

joined himſelf 000) the! dulce df G¹L⁸ę ·Y Ihe Ning t 

. e -2®2 & coma (Diivilag Ab, ii 0H j] ̊oο "roggtt) © 


Degen t* F r 
F 3 Nayarre, 
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e * r. Navarre, from his inconſtant temper, and his jealouſy 
— of the ſuperior gemus of his brother, embraced the ſame 


8. 


party: Fourreerearmies were lev iet and put in motion 


party: And Cithetine, finding herſelf depreſſed by this 
combination, hatl'reevurſe to Condé and the hugonots, 


who gladly "embraced the opportunity of fortiſying 


themſelves by her countenance and protection l. An 


edict had been publiſhed, gtanting a toleration to the 
proteſtants; dut the intereſted vichente of che duke of 
Guiſe, covered wit the pretence of religious zeal, 
broke thro' this agteement; andthe two parties, aſter 
the fallacious tranquinity of ' moment, renewed-thicir 
mutuab infulrs Rhea ..Conde,:Coligniy An- 
delot, aſſembled their friends; and flew! to ams: Guiſe 
and Montmorency: got poſſeflion of the King's perſon, 
and eonſtrained the Queen-regent to embtace their 


in different ꝓlaces of France n: Each province, each 
city, each fainily, was agitated. with inteſtine rage 
and unimoſity. Ie father was divided. againſt, the 
ſon 3 the brother againſt the brother; and women 
theinſelvesj. facrifieing their humanity as well as their 


timidity to they religious fury, diſtinguiſhed themſelyes 
by acts of: ferocity and valout f, Whereyer the hu- 


gonots ptevailed, the images were broke, the altars 
pitlageds, the churches demoliſſied, the monzſteries con- 
ſumed with fire: Where. ſucceſs, attended) the. catholics, 
they burned the bibles, re-baptized the ipfants, con- 
trained married perſons to paſs anew thro* the ceremg- 
ny 1:And; plunger, defolation, and bloodihed" attended 
equally, the triumph of both parties. Ko Parkament 
of in 1220 tho ſeat of I w. an Juft ice, inftead of 
employing its authority. to c poſe. theſe fatal quarrels, 
publiſhed an 00 K, by which ie” put the word inte 
2 hands 0 0 t che 42 Wake and empowered 
the catholics every where to maſfacre the hugo- 


*2 bio, n = Father Paul, Abs vun. u I bid. 
nots: 
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nots : And- it was during this period, - when men be- 0 n 4 b. 
gan to be ſomewhat enlightened, and in this nation. 


renowned. for poliſned manners, that the;theological” 9 


rage, which had long, been boiling in mens veins, 
ſeems to ns attained, its Jaſt ſage, of wirulepea and 
feroeity. £72101'00-. ; i451 49113 
Pullar, who way jealous of eee mhich the 
hugonots made jn France, and whe dreaded that the cone, 
tagion would ſpread into the Lom Country Provinces, 
had formed a ſecret alliance with the princes of, Guiſe, 
and had entered into a mutual concert, for the protec 
tion of the ancient faith, and the ſuppreſſion of hereſy. 
He now ſent ſix thouſand men, with ſome ſupply of. 
money, to reinforce the eathalio party and the prince 
of Conde, finding bimſelf unequal ta ſo great: à com- 
bination, countenanced by the regal authority, was 
obliged to diſpatch the Vidame! of Chartres and Bti- 
guemaut to London, ih order to rave the aſſiſtance 
and protection of Elizabeth, Moaſt of the proyinge of 
Normandy was pollefſed by the hygor ots; and Condũ . fare as 
offered to put Havte de Grace into the hands of thel Grace put 
Engliſh; on eenditkon; that, together with'three:thous: of the a: 
ſand men for the garriſon of that place, the Queen üb. 
ſhould likewiſe Tet over three thouſand to defend Di- 
eppe and Raven, ad ſhould” furniſh the N i 
a ſupply of à muindred thoufand erbt /n t. 
ELizangtH, Veliges the” general and ential inter 
eſt of ſupporting the proteſtantts, and oppoſing the ra- 
pid bare, of of ha enchily, che duke of Guiſe, bad other 
motives, which enge ged her" to acbept this propoſal. 
When ſhe ſhe condi Tar | the "Peace at” Cittau Cambreſis, 
die bad good, reaſon to. | foreſee, that Frange never 200=T 
* voluntarily folfl the article w ith” regard t the 
reſtitution, of Calais; and many Tublequent i inci 
Father Paul, lib, vil. Haynes, p. 381.  Þ Forbes, ral, 1. 7. 48. 
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c E * P: had tended tb confirm this ſuſpicion. Conſiderable 
—ſums oſmoney hadiibeen dad out on the fortification; 
1; 1, long deiſes 5had been granted of the. Jands g and ma! 


place which commanded the mouth of the Seine, and 
was of much gre ter importance than Calais, ſhe ſhould 


anttent poſſeſton, which Wus ſo much the favourite cf 
Ne meaſure? obüld be more generally odious ft 
beth. Men were naturally led to compare tlie con. 


tive enemies from! all acceſs into ir, With the treaſon 

entry into the; heart sf tlie kingdom. be prines bal 
not from it all/the advantage whieWth-eeperted: Thive 
and Deppe, under the cbmmand of Gir Edwald 


Poinings; bat the latter plate Was found ſo little capa- 
ble bf being defended ,) chat it was immudiately abarido- 


meme into the place?) 146 — —_— 
3 ner vallantry 4, and the of Navitre 


2 Nr. p. 34 257. 1 wis, vol. II. P. 799. bid p. 110 
* 4 ME {till 


bl 


ny inhabitants hadlbeen envouraged to build/und'feltte 
thore by aſſura nerd tat Culaib thbuld never be reltofel 
to the Engliſh 3. The Queen, therefore; very wiſely 
coneluded, that could iſhe get poſſeſſion of Havre, 4 


eaſily ronſtrain the French to exec the treaty; and 
ſhould have the!plory of reſtoring to the Bow” that 


the nation: fo yhod dg EA & byigol bag .f115dsx 1 
France, than the edhdlaflofiof this treaty with! Elizü! 


duct of Guiſe, who/trad findlly chaſed the Engliſh from 
Francs, and had debarred "theſe dangerous and deſtrut- 


ble pollties of Coden who had again granted them an 
the · more redſotl to repent Ochs theaſure,as he reaped 
th6aſthd Engliſh immediately 'tobk pole HH HAG 


ned i Phe hege of Rouen was already fried by 

the citholtes, under the" Eoffimünd of che King öf Ne" 
varre and abe Goh AVI Montmörete); and it Was with 
diſfoulty chat Poiniugs Eould thrfew aa Half r- N 


bee dendeliing RU; ode 
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gill continued the attac af the place oand carrying it c H 1A A, * 
at laſt by aſſault; put che oe gurriſdn . to the t.] ord-. - 
The earl of Warwicetde@® fon to the Jate duke of Nor- — ors 


— +» "43 A Y WY» r 222 G_ 
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thumberland; arriued ſoon after at Hayreg: avithc An 
tber body of three thbuſand Engliſh, and took. on him 
the command of che place- ST ee migen A 2dr 03 
Ir was expected, that the Freneh catholics, uſhed 
with their ſuoceſs at Rouen would ĩmmediately have 
formed hei ſiege of Havre, Which i was not as yet in 
any condition of defence; but the: inteſtine: diſorders; of 
the. kingdom ſoon, diverted their attention ta another 
enterprige. 5 Ande lot, ſeconded by the negdciations af 
Elizabeth, had levied a conſiderable body of proteſtants 
in Germany; and having arrived at Orleans the (eat 
of the hugonot's power, he enablech che prince of Con- 
de and the admiĩral to take the field, and oppoſe the pt - 
grel of their enemies. After thteatning Paris dur 
ing ſome. time, they took their march tawards Nor- 
mandya with a view of engaging the Engliſh ta act in 
conjunction with them, and of, fortifying themſtlyes 
with the farther” affitance,, which: they. cexpeRed: fromas 
the zeal and vigour of Elizabeth . The cathdlics; com- 
anded by the conſtable, ſ and undet bim by the duke 


of Guiſe, followed on their eat; and Dyentaking them 


at Dreuxz obliged,them 49.give battles bathe field was 

fought with great, obGinacy on bath: ſeleg , and the ac 
tion, was diſtinguiſhed by this ſignal event, that Condé 
and Montmorency, the, gommanders af the qppoſite 
armies, remained. both of, them priſgners, in the hands 

f their egemies. The apprarancev;of yidtory remain- 
d with; Guiſez but thg,admiral, whoſe a it en A 

to be defeated, and ſtill ta riſe more terrible after his miſe .. 
ortunes, collected their emains of the AT my, and inſpiro 
ing hiß own unconquerable e n ing 
aber, 5. 30, Daya, lb. u. .qq,15 
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e 1 AP. to every breaſt, kept them in a body, and ſubdued ſome 
Es of the moſt conſiderable places in Normandy. Eliza- 


2553. 


beth, the better to ſupport his cauſe, ſent him a new 
ſupply of an hundred 1 and offered, 
if he could find merehants to lend him the money, to 
give her bond for another hundred thouſand j", . 


Tu expences ineurred by aſſiſting the French hu- 
gonots had emptied. the Queen's exchequer, notwith- 


ſtanding her extreme frugality; and in order to obtain 


ſupply, ſhe found herſelf under a neceſſity of ſummon- 
ing a Parliament: An expedient to which ſhe never 
voluntarily had N A little before the meet- 


ing of this. aſſembly, . ſhe had fallen into, a dapgerous 
illneſs, the ſmall pox; and as het life, during ſo ſome 


time, was deſpaired of, the people became the more 


ſenſible of the perilous condition in which they ſtood, 


on account of the uncertainty which, in cafe of her 
deceaſe, attended the ſucceſſion. of the crown. The 


paxtizans of the Queen of Scots, and thoſe of the houſe 

of Suffolk, already divided the nation into factions; 

and every one foreſaw, that, tho? it Bucs be Pole 

at preſent to determine the controverſ © by law, yet, 
t 


if the throne was vacant, nothing but the ſword 20000 
be able to fix a ſucceſſor. The commons, therefore, 
on the very, opening of the ſeffion, voted an addrefs to 
the Queen; in which, after enumerating the dan- 
gers attending a a broken and doubtful ſueceffion, and 


mentioning the evils which their fathers had experien- 


ced from the contending titles of York and Lancaſ- 
ter, they entreated the Queen to put an end to their ap- 
prehenſions, by cheoling ſome, huſband, whom, they 
promiſed, . whoever he was, gratefully to receive, an 

faithfully, to ſerve, honour, and obey: Or if ſhe had 
entertained. any. reluctance to the married ſtate, they 


deſired, that the, lawful ſucceſſor might be named, or 
* Forbes, vol. II. 2 322, 347» 


at 


1 
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at leaſt appointed: by a «of parliament. Phey re- CHA p. 
Ng „that during all the reigns which had paſſed F 
ſince the conqueſt, the nation had never before, been |, 5 
ſo unhappy, as not to know the perſon who, in caſe 
of the ſovereign's death, was legally entitled to the ſuc- 
ceſhon. And they obſerved, that the certain and fix - 
ed order which took place in the inheritance of the 
French monarchy, was one chief fource of the uſual 
tranquility, as we n of i the r e that _ 
dom 13: 5 120URL FSA pAYGE 251) 

THis ſubjed, mg ee intereſtivg to the na- 
tion, was very little agreeable to the Queen; and ſhe 
was ſenſible, | that great difficulties would attend eve 
ry deciſion. - A declaration in favour of the Queen of 
Scots, would form 4 fettlement perfectly legal; be- 
cauſe that princeſs was commonly allowed to poſſeſs 
the right of desc, and the excluſion given by Henry's 
will, deriving its weight chiefly from an act of parlia- 
ment, would loſe all authority whenever the Queen 
and Parliament bad made a new fettlement, and re- 
ee the Scottiſh line to their place in the ſueceſſion. 
But the dreaded the giving encouragement to the ca- 
tholics her ſecret enemies, by this declaration. ' She 
was ſenſible, that every heir was, in ſome degree, a ri- 
val; much more one who poſſeſſed a elaim for the pre- 
ſent poſſeffion of the crown, and who had already ad- 
vanced, in à very open manner, theſe dangerous pre- 
tenfions)” The: great power of Mary, both from the 
favour of the Catholic princes, and her cbnnections 
with the houſe of Guiſe, not to mention the force ind 
tuation of Scotland, was well known to her; and he 
law no ſecurity that that princeſs,” if fortified/by à fare 
proſpect of ſucceſſion, 'WoulF' not agdin' Yevive' claims 
which the” could never pet be"prevailed"on" formally” 
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© 1 APs to relinquiſh, On the, other hand, the title of the 


— 


1863 · 


houſe of Suffolk was ſupported only by the more zea- 
lous proteſtants; and it was very doubtful, whether 


even 2 parlismentary declaration in its fayour would 


beſtow on it ſuch validity as to give ſatisfactjon to che 
dener The republican part of the anita an. had 
in any, degree, the ideas of thoredirary.rihtz and as db 
legality of Henry's will. was ſtill diſputed, tho. founded 
on the utmoſt authority which a Parliament couldbeſtow; 
who could be aſſured, that a more recent act mould be 
acknowleged to have any greater force or validity? In 


the frequent revolutions which had, of late faken-place, 


the tight of blood had ſtill prevailed over religious prejus 
dices; and the nation had, ever ſhe wed: itfalf diſpoſel 
rather to change its faith than the order of ſucceſſion. 


yen many Proteſtants: declared. themſelves in fauout 


of Mary's claim of. inheritance? ?; and nothing would 
endanger more general diſguſt, than to ſee the Queen 
openly, and without reſerve, take party agaiuſſ it. 


That princeſs alſo, finding herſelflinjured in fo ſenſible 


a point, would. thenceforth act. as a declared enemy; 
and unjting, together her foreign and domeſtic friends, 
the partizans, of her preſent title and of her eventunl 
ſucceſſian, would, ſoon bring, matters to extremit) 
againſt the pybliq) eſtabliſhment... The Queen, weigh- 
ing all theſe inconveniences, which, were great and ur- 
gent, was, determined. t o., keep 2 both parties in awe, 
by maintaining ſtill an, ambiguous; conduct; and the 
choſe; rather, that the,paaple ſhhuld; tun the hazard of 


: Ju ,eyents, than that her ſelf, ſhould viſibly, en- 


danger her throne, by, employing axpedients, which, 
at. beſt, did not give entire ſecurity;to; thei nation. She 
made, therefore, an eyvaſiveanſwer to the applications 
of the e and when the houſe, at the end of the 


7 keith, p- 322, . 
ſeſſions, 
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ions, erden by the auth of their ſpeaker at 6 
ther ſatisfaction on that head, ſule could net be prevails 
ed on to make'bey reply more explicite. She wnly told 1382. 


PP 
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them; contrary to her devlarations in the beginnin '6f 
her reign, that ſhe had fixed no abſolute Fſolutivn 


Gault wages aid be, alda, ke dle fiche 


with which the queſtiom of the ſucceſſion Was attended, 


were ſo great; that ſtie would be econtented, for theit 


lake; to remain ſome time lottger in this vale of miſety; 
and never ſhould' depart this/life with fatisfactin, til 
ne had Haid- ſome ſolid" foundation fbr their future 
ſecurity l... 29101 1918919 UE vet 0) b gn 

Tas moſt remarkable law paſſed this ſeſſion was that 
which bofe the title of ¶ ſurumte of the Qptels royal potb- 
er our all flates anil -ubje2ts within Ber dominiumts. By 


mis act, tie aſſerting twice by writing, 6rd, ot deed, 


the pope's authority; was ſubjected 'to'the | petialties''of 
treaſon. © Alt- perſons in holy orders were baund to 
take the oath of ſupremacyz as ald, a We were ad- 


vanced ta any degrees; either in the univerſities or in 


common lad; all ſchdelmuſters, offickrs im court, or 


members of Pafliament x And the penalty Vf tlieir ſe- 


cond refuſul was treaſon. Tie HE offenes im bötli 
caſes) ) was pumiſhed by baniſhniefht and forfeiture, 
This rigorous ſtatutep which invdlved' A feah tig“ not 
general, perſebution, ani ef the worſt ind töb, AF it 
made a ſcrutiny! into mens ſecret ſentiments, was not 
extended te un Gf ene degtec of à barön; becauſc it 


was hot ſuþp6ſe@7 that the Queen 1 


doubt with Tegard te td fidelity Gf peffons“ pöſſeſte 


ef guchchigh digüty! The ford Moefttäclite made d- 


gotods / oppofIttor to this ip and Ha," In slit 


of thecromholies} that (they diſputed H6E, "they Prechedt 


* 87 
notj they diſoboyed not ithe Queen wah cadled nd 
„o bns «3 18 „uod 20} nodw bus n νννjEb n 213 to 

2 Sir Simon D' Ewes's Journal, p. 7 95 * 5 Eliz. e. 1. 
4 | hs CAA trouble 


CHA * crouble” no bamults among the people b. It is, how- 
ever, probable; that ſome fuſpicions of their ſecret con- 
* ſpiracies had mate the Queen and Parliament inereaſe 
their rigour againſt them; tho“ it is alſo more than 
pProbable, thx hey were miſtaken in ene nature df the 
1 Temedy. | | 1e + 3 to noh 
Turn was likewiſe: e point in Which the 
Parliament, this ſefhon, ſhewred more the gpodneſs of 
their intention than the ſoundneſs of their judgment. 
They paſſed a law againſt fond and fantaſticab propbe- 
cies, which had been obſerved to ſeduce the people in- 
to rebellion and diſorder :: But at the ſame: time they 
enacted a (ſtatute which was moſt likely to increaſe 
theſe and ſuch like ſuperſtitions: It was levelled againſt 
- Cconjurations, enchantments, and witcherafts fl. Witch- 
eraft and hereſy are two otimes hieh commonly in- 
ereaſe by puniſhment, and never are ſo effectually ſup- 
preſſed as by being totally neglected. Aſter the Par- 
liament had granted the Queen a ſupply of one ſubſi⸗ 
dy and two fifteenths, ic was finiſned by à prorogation. 
£ Tne convocation like wiſe voted the Qen a ſubſich 
of ſix Te in pong ne "payable", in three 
in 10 23 g 11: sto 
Wm the Bogliſh: | parties exerted theſe, piſs 
_ forts againſt each other, in parliamentary votes and de- 
| bates, the French factions, enſtamed to the higheſt de- 
gree of "animoſity, continued that croel war which 
| their intemperate zeal, actuated by the ambition of 
_ their leaders, had kindled in the kingdom. The ad. 
miral was ſueceſsful in reducing the towns of Norman- 
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dy which held for the King; but he frequently, com- 
plained, that the numerous garriſon oſ Havre remained 
totally unactive, and was not employed in any milit- 
ry operations againſt the common enemy. The Queen, 
in taking poſſeſſion of that place, had publiſhed a ma- 

d Strype, vol. I. p. 260. © 5 Eliz. c. 15, 4 Ibid. c. 16. 
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nifeſto *, in which the pretended, that her concern for 


the French King's intereſt had engaged her in that 
meaſure, and that her fole intention was to oppoſe 


ber enemies of the houſe of Guiſe, who held their 


prince in captivity,: and employed his power to the de- 


ſtruction of his beſt and moſt faithful ſubjects. It 
was chiefly her deſire to preſerve! appearances, joined 
to the great frugality of her temper, which made her, 
at this critical juncture, keep her ſoldiers in garriſon, 
and. reſtrain them from committing farther hoſtilities 


upon the enemy *. The duke of Guiſe, meanwhile, 


was aiming a mortal blow at the power of the hugo- 


nots; and had commenced the fege of Orleans, which 


was commanded by Andelot, and where the conſta- 
dle was detained priſoner. He had the ppoſpect of 
ſpeedy ſucceſs in this undertaking; when he was aſſafſi- 
nated by Poltrot, 2 young gentleman, whoſe zeal, 
inſtigated (as it is pretended, tho without any oertain 


foundation) by the: admiral and Beza, a famous preach- 
er, led him to attempt that criminal» enterpriſe. | The 
death of his gallant prince was a very ſenſible loſs to 
the catholic party; and tho?! the cardinal'of Lorraine, 


his brother, ſtill ſupported the intereſts of the family, 


the danger of their progreſs appeared much leſs immi- 
nent, both to Queen Elizabeth and to the French 
ptoteſtants. The union, therefore, between theſe al- 


lies, wkich had been cementedby their common fears, be- 
gan thenceforth to be ſeſs intimate; and the leaders of the 
hugonots were perſuaded to hearken to terms of accom- 


modation. Condt and Montmorency held conferences 
for ſettling the peace; and as they were both of them im- 


patient to relieve themſelves from captivĩty, they ſoon 
eame to an agreement with regard to the conditions. 


The character of the Queen- regent, whoſe: ends were 


always violent, but who endeavoured, by ſubtilty and 
e Forbes, vol. II. » Ibid, P 276, 277. 
| policy, 
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15 eng. policy, rathedd than force, to attain them, led her to 


XL, 


1 


embrace any plauſible terms; and in ſpite of the admi- 


" ral's proteſtations, whoſe fagacity could-cafily diico- 
ver the treachery of the court, the articles of agreement 
were finally ſettled, between the parties. A toleration, 
under —— reſtrictions, was anew granted to the pro- 


| teſtants 3 4 general amneſty was publiſhed ; Conde 


was reinſtated in his offices and governnients; and 
after money was. advanced” for the payment of arrears 
due to the German troops, they were We the 
kingdom. n 

Bx the agreement between Elizabeth and the p prince 
of Conde, it had been ſtipulated s, that neither party 
mould canclude peace without the conſent, of the 


other p/] bor! this article was at preſent but little regarded 


by the leaders of che French proteftants. "They, on- 


a ly comprehended her ſo far in the treaty, as to obtain 


2 promiſe, that, on her relinquiſhing Havre, her char- 
ges and the money which: ſhe had advanced them, 
ſhould be repaid | ber, by che King of France, and chat 
Calais, on the expiration of the term; ſhould be reſto- 
red to her. But the diſdained to acrept of theſe terms; 


and thinking the poſſeſſion of Hayre a much better 


pledge for the obtaining her purpoſe, ſhe ſent War- 
wie orders to prepare himſelf againſt an attack from 
the now united power of the French monarchy... » 

Taz earl of /Warwic, who commanded a garriſon 
of ſix thouſand men, beſide ſeven hundred pioniers, had 
no ſooner got poſleflion of Havre, than he employed 
every means for putting it ĩn a poſture of defence” ; and 
after expelling the French from the town, be encoura- 
ged his ſoldiers to make the moſt deſperate defence 


againſt the enemy. The conſtable commanded the 


French army; the Queen-regent herſelf, and the 
c Forbes, vol. II. p. 79. 5 h Ibid. p. 158. 
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« King, 
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King, . the camp * 0. ws al p. 
Conde joined the King's forces, und gave caunte- 
nance ta this enterpriſe ; the admiral and Andelot alone, 13 
who ſtill defired?- to. preſerve Flinaberbwclrieadibip,.. 
kept at a dĩſtance, and pr udentlyc refuſedꝭ to join their 
antient enemies in an attack upen their alli. 
By the force and diſpoſitions and ſituation of ben 
ſides, it wasrexpected, that the ſiege would i be attend / 
ed with ſometuery memorable event yet did Frante 
make d mach exfier acquiſition of tis iraportunt place, 
7 was at firſt apprehended, The plague crept in 
among che Engliſb ſuldiers ; and being encreaſed by 
their futigue andi badi diet (for they were but ill ſup- * 
plied wich pro viſions Hill it / committed ſue vel, 
that ſometimes à hundted men à day diba. of itpunα 
there remained not at laft> fifteen hundred in n db 
tion to do duty. The French, meeting with ſuch 
feeble refiſtance} carried on their attacks ſucteſsfulyʒ 
and having made tu beaches each of them ſixty feet 
wide, they prepared fora general aſſault, hir k muſt 
have terminated} in the ſlaughter of the whole gar 
ſon * Watwio, whohad frequently warned the Eagliſn 
council of dhe danger and νh, bad ddl demanded 
2 ſupply of men and; proviſions, foumil hitnſeli obliged 
to capitulate, ait to content limſeif With the liberty Hare loſt. 
of withdtawing” hiszgatriſan. ts Phe, amicles, were no 28th July. 
ſooner ſigued/thajti oed Clinton, / the admiralʒ who. | 
had beem detaimad dyrcontraryd winds/cappedred)! af | q 
the harbour witli a,-ceuiforcement-ofthoer thouſand | 
men ; and found- the place ſurrendered 1t0 the:renemy: 
To-encreaſe therinft Qed arttiy-broughe 
the plague with themminss: England; white! it ſwept 
1 cticulatly im ahærity of Lan- 
bs 799: 05224) wh ye 150917 
ho =O b. 377, 14 1 7 P- 0, 58. 
1.18 ver if. 492 A 
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ot & b. don, Above rwetity thouſand * there died of 
= it in one year ®, 
1 FEAR ETA, whoſe uſual vievur and foreſight had 
. not appeared ih theſe tranſactions, was now glad to 
compound matters; and as the Quech-regent deſird 
to obtain leizute, in order to ptepare meaſures for the 
extermination of the hugonots, ſhe readily hearkened 
to any reaſpnable terms of atcommodation with 
England * It was agreed, that the hoſtages, which 
33 April. the French had given for the feſtitution of Calais, 
ſhould be reſtored for 220,000 crowns; and that both 
ä ſhould fetain all their claims and pretenſions. 
| Sebtouf- "THs peace ſtill continued with Scotland; and even 
| 4 cordial friendſhip feemed to have been cemented be- 
= tween Elizabeth AoC Mary. Tneſe princeſſes made 
. profeſſion of the moſt entife affection; wrote amica- 
| ble letters every week to each other; and had adopted, 
_ 7; appearance, the ſentiments as well as ſtyle, of 
ö | ſiſters. Elizabeth puniſhed orie Hales, who had com- 
=_ poſed a book againſt Mary's title # ; and as the lord 
1 keeper, Bacon, was thought to Have encouraged Hales 
in this undertaking; he fell under het diſpleaſure, and 
| it was with ſome difficulty that he was able to give 
—_ her ſatisfaction, and tecoyer her good opinion ?, y, The 


wink year the council of Trent was-diffolved, which Bad ſut trol 

T5456 The publication of its dectee dxtited anew the general ferment 

in Europe; while the catholics endeavoured to enforce the acceptance of 

them, and the proteſtants rejected them. The religious controverſies 

were too far advanced to expect any cofivition would reſult from tht 

| decrees of this council. It is the only general council which has been held 
in an age truly learned and inquiſitive ; and as the hiſtory. of it has been wrote 

with great penetration and Judgment, it has tended very much to expoſe 

clerical uſurpations and intrigues, and may ferve us as a ſpecimen of more an- 

tient councils, - No one expects to fee another general council, till rhe 


decay of learning and the progteſs of ignorance ſhall again fit mankind for 
thefe great impoſtures. 


1 Davila, Ib. 3. 0 Keith, p.252. 7 Ibid, p. 253. 
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ELIZABETH: 33 
two Queens had agreed in the foregoing ſummer to e H A ty. 


an interview at York e; in order to remove all diffi- \ os 
of Edinburgh, and to conſider of the proper method 
for ſettling the ſucceffion of England: But as Eliza= 
beth carefully avoided touching on this delicate ſubject, 
ſhe employed a pretence of the wars in France, 
which; ſhe ſaid, would detain her in London ; and ſhe 
delayed till next year the intended interview. It is 
alſo probable, that, being well arquainted with the 
beauty and addreſs and accompliſhments of Mary, ſhe 
did not choſe to ſtand the compariſon with regard to 
thoſe exterior qualities, in which ſhe was eclipſed by 
her rival ; and was unwilling, that a princeis, who had 

already made great progreſs in the eſteem and affeQi- 
ons of the Engliſh, ſhould have a farther epponunity 
of encreafing the number of her partizans. 

MazY's cloſe connexions with the houſe of Guiſe, 

and her devoted attachment ts het uticles, by whom 
ſhe had been educated and protected, was the ground 
of juſt and unſurmountable jealouſy to Elizabeth, who 
regarded them as her mortal and declared enemies, 
and was well acquainted with their dangerous charact- 
er and ambitious projects. They had made offer of 
their niece to Don Carlos, Philip's ſon ; to the King 
of Sweeden, the King of Navarte, the archduke | 65 
Charles; the duke of Ferrara; the cardinal of Bourbon, 
who had only taken deacons orders, from which he 9 
might eaſily be abſolved j and they were ready to marry 
her to any one, who! could ſtrengthen their intereſts, 
of give inquietude and diſturbance tö Elizabeth“. 
Elizabeth on her patt was 'equally' vigilant to prevent 
the execution of their ſchemes, and was particularly 
anxious, left Mary ſhould form any powerful foreign 


4 Haynes, P. 38. * Forbes, vol. II. p. 287. Sttype, vol. I. p 400. 
G 2 alliance, 
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e H A p. alliance, which might tempt ber to revive her preten« 
*I. ſions to che crown; and to invade the kingdom on the 
ru ſide where it was-weakeſt and lay moſt expoſed . As 
7 ſhe' believed, that the marriage with the arehduke 
Charles was the one moſt Tikely to have place, the 
uſed every expedient to prevent it; and befides remon- 
ſtrating againſt it to Mary herſelf, ſhe endeavoured to 
draw off the archduke from that purſuit, by giving him 
ſome reaſon to hope for ſucceſs in his pretenſions to 
herſelf, and by inviting him to a renewal of the former 
treaty of marriage. She always told the Queen of 
Scots, that nothing would ſatisfy her but her eſpouſing 
ſome "Engliſh © nobleman, who would remove all 
grounds of jealouſy, and cement the union between 
the two Kingdoms; and ſhe offered on this condition 
to have her title examined, and to declare her the ſuc· 
eeſſor to the crown"! After keeping the matter in theſe 
genetal terms during a twelyemonth, ſhe at laſt named 
the lord Robert Dudley, now created earl of Leiceſter, 
as the ee an "whom the Gelee that . CO 
*fhoul&fall, 907 0 5 | 
Tux earl. of "Leiceſter," "thi great and "powerful 
Kivoulits of 'Dlizabeth,. poſſeſſe@ all thoſe exterior qua- 
- Uties, which are naturally alluring to the fair ſex; 2 
Handſome perſon, a polite addreſs, an inſinuating 
behavior; and by means of theſe acompliſhim=nts, he 
had been able to blind even the penettation of Eli- 
rzabeth; and coticeal” from her the great defects, or 
rather odiqus vices, which attended his hacer. 
He was proud, inſolent, intereſted, ambitious; Without 
- honour, without generoſity, © {reheat bumanity; and 
attoned not for theſe bad qualities, by any ſuch abilities 
br coufage, ac ebuld fit bim for, that high trüft and 
confidetice with © which "he ee honoured Him, 
"O'S Keich, p. 9595 ; Mel, Þ. 47. Keith, p 2 24% 
249, #59, 265. 070 eve g AAY * - Wor 
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Her conftant and declared en to hind! had very. 
naturally emboldened him to aſpire to her bed; and in 
order to make way for theſe nuptials, he was anivers 
ſally believed to have murdered, in a barbarous manner, 
his wife, the heireſs of one Robeſart. The propoſal 
of eſpouſing Mary was by no means agreeable to him 
and he always aſcribed it to the contriyance of Cecil, 
his enemy; who intented by that artifice to make him 
loſe the friendſhip of Mary from the temerity of his 
pretenſions, and that of Elizabeth from jealouſy of 


his attachments to another woman . Ihe Queen 


herſelf had not any ſerious intention of effecting this 
marriage; but, as ſne was deſirous, that the 

of Scots ſhould never take any huſband, ſhe named 
a man, who ſhe believed, was not likely to be ac- 
cepted of; and ſhe hoped, by that means, to gain 
time, and elude the project of any other alliance. 
The. earl of Leiceſter was too great a favourite to be 
parted with; and, when Mary, allured by the proſpect 
of being declared ſucceſſor to the crown, i ſeemed at 
laſt to hearken to Elizabeth's. propoſal, this princefs 
receded from her former offers, and withdrew, the bait, 
which ſhe had formerly thrown. out to her rival v. 
This duplicity of conduct, joined to ſome appearance 
of an imperious ſuperiority, aſſumed by her, had drawn 
a peeviſh letter from Mary; and the ſeemingly ami- 
cable correſpandence of the two Qpeens was, during 
ſome time, , interrupted, - In order to make up this 
breach, the Queen of. Scots diſpatched Six James 


Melvil to London; Who has given us a KY. Ons” 


lar account of his negociatioů n. 


MrLvIL was an agreeable courtier, a man * ad- 
dreſs and converſation; and it was recommended to 


him by his miſtreſs, that, beſides grave reaſonings 


| x Camden, p. 396, - V Keith, p. 265 270+ Appendix, p. 158. 


doype, vol. J. p-. 414. 
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* 415 P. concerning politics and Rate-affairs, hs. ſhould in. 
— troduge more entertaining topics of converſation, 


ſuitable to the ſprightly character of Elizabeth; and 
ſhould endeavour by that means to inſinuate himſelf 
into her confidence. He ſucceeded fo well, that he 


brought 


threw that artful princeſs entirely off her guard *, and 
her, to diſcover the bottom of her heart, 


full of all thoſe leyities and follies and ideas of rival- 


ſhip, which poſſeſs the youngeſt and moſt frivolous 
of her ſex. He talked to her of his travels, and forgot 


not to mention the different, dreſſes of the ladies in 


different countries, and the particular advantages of 
each, in ſetting off the beauties of the ſhape and per- 
The Queen ſaid that ſhe had dreſſes of all 
countries, and , ſhe took care thenceforth to meet the 
ambaſſador, every day ue 1 A different habit: 


ſon. 


| Sometimes ſhe was dre 


ed in the Engliſh garb, ſome- 


times in the. F rench, . ſometimes, i in the Italian; and 


| ſhe aſked him, which of them became her moſt. He 


anſwered, the Italian; A reply, that he knew would 


more red than 
the world. She deſired to 


reputed the beſt A Fa of hair: 
Queen's , hair or hers was beſt: She eyen enquired 


which of them he. 
delicate queſtion, and which he 


be agrecable to her, becauſe that mode, ſhowed her 
flowing. Jocks; which, he remarked, tho' they were 
yellow, ſhe fancied to bè the fineſt in 
1728 of hic what was 


She .aſked whether his 


eſteemed the faireſt perſon: A very 
prudently eluded, by 


ſaying that her majeſty was fhe fajreſt perfon in Eng- 


land, and his mi iſtreſs i in Scotland. She next demand- 


ed which. of — was talleſt: He re plied, his queen: 


am of a. juſt ature. _ Having 1 
his miſtreſs ſometimes recreated 


44 Hayzes, p. 447: 


bers 


Then, ſaid Elizabeth, ſhe is too call For I. myſelf 


raed f from h im, that 
erſel f by playing on 


* the harplicord, . an inftrument_ on which 1 5 t 
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excelled, ſhe gave orders to lord Hunſdon, that he c H A p. 
ſhould lead him as it were caſually, into an apartment, 4 

where he might hear her perform ; and when Melvil, * 

as if raviſhed with the harmony, broke into the 

Queen's apartment, ſhe pretended to be difpleaſed = 

at his intruſion 3 but Kill took care to atk him whether 

he thought Mary or her the beſt performer on that 

inſtrument . From the Whole af her behaviour, 

Melvil. thought be might, on his return, aſſure bis 

miſtreſs that ſhe had ne reaſon ever to expect any 

cordial friendſhip from Elizabeth, and that all her 4 

feſhons of amity wers full of fallacy 3 and diffimula- 

tion. 

AFTER two years had been fant in evalions and 
artifices *, Mary's ſubjects and ce, and pro- 

bably herſelf, began to think it full time that ſome 
alliance were concluded; and the lord Darnley, ſoen 
to the earl of Lenox, was the perſon, in whom moſt 

mens opinions and wiſhes centered. He was Mary's , 
couſin-german, by the lady Margaret Pouglas, niece 

to Harry the Ache, and daughter to the earl or An- 
gus, by Margaret, Queen of Scotland, He had been 

born and educated in England, where the earl of 

| Lenox had conſtantly reſided, ever ſince he had been 

baniſhed by the prevailing power of the houſe of Ha- 

milton; and as,Darnley was now in his twentieth 

| 

ö 


year, and was a very comely perſon, tall and delicately 
ſhaped, it was hoped, that he might ſoon render him- 
ſelf agrecable to the Queen of Scots. He was alſd by 
his father a branch of the ſame 
and would, in elpouling her, p 


nily with herſelf; 
the royal dig- 
. vity in the hogſe of Stuart; He was, after her, next 

1 heir to che crown of England; Tad e . 
gl 
f 


tended to exclude her on account of her being a fo- 
reigner, had endeavoured to recommend his title, and 
, M0 Do dKeih, pi 36 Ss 

þ ä dit 


0 . 4 p. give it the preference. It ſeemed no inconſiderable 
1 — 15 
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advantage, that ſhe could, by marrying him, unite 
both their claims; and as he was by birth an Engliſh- 


ground of ſuſpicion to Elizabeth, it was hoped that 
the propoſal of this marriage would not be annotept- 
able to that jealous princeſs CCC. 
ELIZABETH was! well informed of theſe intentions 
of: the court of Edinburgh; and was ſecretly not dif- 
pleaſed with the projected marriage between Darnley 
and the Queen of Scots 4. She would rather have 
-wiſhed;othat: Mary had continued ſor ever in à ſingle 
life; but finding little probability of rendering this 
ſcheme effectual, ſhe was ”fatished' with ua choice, 
which freed” her at once from the dread of a foreign 
alliante, and from the neceflity of parting with Lei- 
ceſter; her favoutite! In order to pave the way to 


_ Darnfey's marriage ſhe ſecretly deſired Mary to in- 


vite Lenox into Scotland, to reverſe bis uttainder, 
Ad t&reſtoft Hem o- his Wné urban fertüde . And 
when her requeſt was complied wie, ſhe töok care, 
zm chrdet to preſerve the friendſhip of the Hamiltons 


and eher other partizans in Scotland, to blame openly 


this conduct of Mary . Hearing that the negotiation 
for-Darnley's marriage procerded apace;” ſhe gave that 
nobleman pet miſſiun, on his firſt application, to ſollow 
his gather into Scotland: But no ſooner did ſhe learn, 
that the Queen of Scots was taken with his figure and 


perſon, and. that all meaſures): were: axed for efpouſing | 


bimy thamdhe exclaimed againſt the marriage; ſent 
Throcmorton to order Darnley immediately upon his 


allegiance, to return into England zuthrew the coun- 


teh: of :Lenox and her ſecond. ſon into the Tower, 


where they duftered a very rigorous confinement; 


ed pl 2614 ee, Fade, 482. "Tels," öl. II. p. 46. 
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ſeized all 2 Engliſh eſtate; and, tho it was im- C H LAPS 
poſſible for her to aſſign one ſingle reaſon of her dif- KE. 
pleaſure , ſhe menaced, and proteſted, andi com- 1563. 
plained, as if {he had fuffered the moſt grievous injury 28th July. 
in the world. d Ext 42 noioigh tho Boys: 
Tuꝝq politics of Elizabeth, tho?/ qudicious, were 
uſually full of duplicity and artifioe 3 but never more 
ſo: than in her tranſactions with the Queen of Scots, 
where there entered ſo many little paſſions and narrow 
jealouſies, that ſhe durſt not avow to the world the 
reaſons of her conduct, ſcarcely to er miniſters, and 
ſcarcely even to herſelf. But beſides! a ;womaniſh 
-rivalſhip--and- envy againftcthe matriage of this prin- 
ceſs, ſhe, had ſome motives of intereſt fot, ſigning a 
diſpleaſure on the, preſent- occaſiom Jt:iſesyed her as 
| a pretence for refuſing to acknowledge Mary's title to 
| the ſucceſſion of, England; a point to which ſhe was 
determined / nguex to conſent. And it wWas uſeful, to 
| her for a purpoſe, ſtill more unfriendly and dangerous, 
| for encouraging the diſcentents and xebellion of | the 
Norm can beſmere unhappy : for qa people than 
N to be; governed by a ſovereign, who is attached to 3 
5 religion different from: that which M eſtabliſned 3 and 
t it is ſcarce poſſible, that 2 :roonfidence can 
7 ever, in ſuch; a ſituation, have plate between the 
5 
] 
5 


prince . and bis ſubjects. Mary's conduct had been 
hitherto, ind every raſpect, unexcaptionableſ and even 

. laudable; yet had ſhe not made ſuch progreſs. imac« 
t quiring popularity, as might have been c pected from 
8 her gracious deportment and 1agreeablo1arcompliſh} 
m ments. Suſpicions [every moment 1 prevailed on ac- 
: count df her attachment to the'! catholic falthę and 
3 eſpecially to her:unoles, the open and avowed pro- 
|| meters of the ſcheme, for exterminating the. profeſſors 

£ Keith, p. 274, 27554 eith, p. ago, 054 700 7 ts! 
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eftabliſhed the reformation; ſhe made attempts for re- 
ſtoring to the catholie biſhops) ſome part of their civil 
juriſdiction '; and ſhe wrote a letter to the council 
of Trent, in which, beſides: profeſſing her attachment 
to the catholic faith, ſhe took notice of her title to 
ſucceed to the crown of England, and expreſſed her 
hopes of being able, in ſome period, to bring back 
all her dominions to the boſom. of the church *, The 
zealots among the proteſtants were not wanting, in 
their turn, to practiſe inſults upon her, which tended 


fill more to alienate her from their faith. A law 


was enacted, making it capital, even on the firſ 
offence, to ſay maſs any where, except in the Queen's 


chappel ?; and it was with great difficulty that even 


this ſmall indulgence was granted her: The general 
aſſembly importuned her anew to change her religion, 
to renounce the blaſphemous idolatry of the maſs, with 
the tyranny of the Roman Antichriſt, and to em- 
brace the true religion of Chriſt Jeſus ®. As ſhe an- 
ſwered with temper, that ſhe was not yet convinced 
of the falſhood of her religion or the im of the 


maſs; and that her apoſtacy would loſe her the friend - 


ſhip of ber allies on the continent; they replied, by 
aſſuring her, that their religion was undaubtedly the 


ſame which had been revealed by Jeſus Chriſt Which 


had been preached by the apoſtles, and Which had 
been embraced by the faithful in the primitive ages; 
that neither the religion of Turks, Jews, nor Papiſts 
was built on ſo ſolid a foundation as theirs ; that they 
alone, of all the various ſpecies of religioniſts ſpread 


over the face of the earth, were ſo happy as to be 


poſſeſſed of the truth; that thoſe who Nh or rather 
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who gaze on the maſs, allow ſacrilege, pronounce blaſ- mn. 
phemy, and commit moſt abominable/idolatry ; and that XL. 
the friendſhip of the King of kings was preferable to 
all the confederacies and alliances in the world u. 30g. 
THE marriage of the Queen of Scots had kindled The Queen 
afreſh the zeal of the reformers, becauſe the family of we, . 
Lenox was believed to adhere to the catholic faith ; — of Darn- 
and tho* Darnley, who now bore the name of King 7 
Henry, went often to the eſtabliſhed church, he could 
not, by this exterior compliance, gain the confidence 
and regard of the eceleſiaſtics. They rather laid hold 
of this opportunity to inſult him to his face; and Knox 
ſcrupled not to tell him from the pulpit, that God, for 
puniſhment of the offences and ingratitude of the peo- 
ple, was wont to commit the rule over them to boys 
and women . The populace of Edinburgh, inſtiga- 
ted by ſuch doctrine, began to meet and to aſſociate 
themſelves againſt the government ?. But what threat · 8 
ned with more immediate- danger Mary's authority, 
were the diſcontents Which PR. among ſome of 
the principal nobility. 10 
Tre duke of Chatelrault was ifpleaſed with. the 
reſtoration, and ſtill more with the aggrandizement, 
of the family of Lenox, his hereditary enemies; and 
entertained fears leſt his eventual ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Scotland ſhould be excluded by his rival, who 
had formerly advanced ſome pretenſions to it. The 
ear] of Murray found his credit at court much di- 
miniſhed by the intereſt of Lenox, and his ſon; and 
began to apprehend” the revocation ” of ſome con- 
fiderable grants which he had obtained from Mary's ; 
wer. The earls of Argyle, Rothes, and Glen- 


cairne, the lords Boyde and Ochiltry, r 1M of 


22 550, 551, | o bid. p. 546. ny p. 381. 
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Granges Pittarow, were taltis ated by like motives; 
and as theſe Were the perſons 1785 bad moſt zealoufly 
promoted: the reformation, they were diſguſted to find 
that the Queefi's favour was Aae engroſfed by 2 
new cabal, the earls of Bothwel, Athole, Sutherland, 
and Huntley; men who were effeemed either luke: 
warm in jeligious controverſy, or inclined to the ca- 
tholic party. The ſame ground of diſcontent, which, 
in other "courts, is the ſcource of j intrigue, faCtion, 


ard oppofition, Leis roduced in Scotland, eithet 


projects of aſſaſſinätion, or of rebellion ; and beſides ; 
mutual accuſations of the former kind, which it is 
diff cult to clear up d, the dileontented lords, as foon 
as they ſaw the Query marriage entirely reſolved 
on, entered into a confederacy for taking arms againſt 
theit ſovereigh.” I hey met at Stirling; pretended an 
— concern” for the ſecurity of religion; framed 
ngagements for mutual defence; and made applica- 


tions to Eltzabeth for aſſiſtance and protection T. That 


princeſs, after Publiſhing the expreſſions of her, dif- 


pleaſure a inſt the marriage, had ſecretly | ordered 
her ambaſfadots" Randolf and Throcmorton, to give 


In her name ſome promiſes of ſupport to the malecon- 
tents; ard had even ſent them a ſupply of ten, thouſand 


poiinds, fo enable them to begin their inſurrection !. 4; 
Mary: was'no ſooner informed of the meeting at 


Stirling, and the movements of the wrde e 0 
oon f 

4 hs peg dä Randi Letters, Faick,/ 120 * 
ſome offers, had been made to that / miniſter; of- ſeizing Lenox and Bun- 
ley, and delivering, them i to Qveen Elizabeth's hands. Melvil confirms 
the ſame Rory, and ſays, t at the defign was. acknc , ledged by the conſpi- 
ratur P. $6. This ſerves: to foRify the account given by the Queen's par- 
ty of the Raid of Baith, at it is called. See farther Goodall, vol. 11. p 
358. The other FAS placy,. of which Murray. complained, is much more 
ont and is unded on very doubtſul evidence. 


p- 2935 294 300, 701. N $ Knox, p · 380. Keith, Ap- 


ſummoned 


ELIZABETH, . 


ſummoned them to appear at court, in order to anſwer C 1 AF. 
for their conduct; and having levied ſome forces to ex- 3 1 
ecute the laws, ſhe obliged the malecontents to leave 1863. 
the low country, and take ſhelter , .Argyleſhice. 
That ſhe might more effectually cut. 5 their re- 
ſources, ſhe proceeded with the kin to laſgaw, and 
forced - them from their retreat. by ey appeared at 
Paiſly” in the neighbourhood wich. about 4, thouſand 
horſe; and paſſing the Queen's, army, proceeded to 
Hamilton, and thence. to <dinburgh, which they en- 
tered without reſiſtapce. The off wCted great: rein- 
forcements i in this place, from, th t ts of, Knox and 
the ſeditious preachers; ; and they beat their drums, de- 
ſring all men to enliſt, and receive wages for the de- 
fence” of God's glory*. ; But the nation wWas in no 
ä diſpoſition for relle Mary was eſteemed. and belo- 
ved” Her marriage was not generally, diſagreeable to 
the people: And the intereſted .Niews of, the malecon- 
tent lords Were > Well known, that, their pretence 1 
of zeal for religio op h had 0 nice ven on the ig. © 
norant populace®, ing and Queen advanced 
e BAK a at os zeal of th 1 The rebels 
were obliged to ketite into the {out + and being purſu- 
ed by a force which now amo to eighteen thou- 
ſand men, they eng the iſe nder a neceflity,of 
abandon r thei cout htry, an and of taking, ſhelter in 
England. Metros dr bois 811 
ETEABETAH, When che four 15 the event ſo 3 
to diſappoin- her expectations, thought. proper to diſ- 
own a M connections zwith the Scottiſh malecontents, 
and. to declare every where, 'that head n neyer given 
them any encdufägement, or any . promiſe miſe of counte- 
nanet ör alliftance.” She Ld carried-farther her diſamu- 


lation, and hypoeriſy. Murray had come to London, 
with ths abbot of Rilwinging, agent, lor Chatelrault; ; 
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c H AP. and ſhe ſeduced them, by ſeeret aſſurances of protecUoh, 


to declare, before the ambaſſadors of France and Spain, 
that ſhe had no-wiſe contributed to their inſurrection; 
No ſooner had ſhe extorted this confeſſion from them, 
than the chaſed them from her preſence, called them 
unworthy traytors, declated that their deteſtable re- 
bellion was of bad example to all princes, and aſſured 
them, that as ſhe had hitherto given them no encou- 
tagement, ſo they ſhould never thenceforth receive 
from her any aſſiſtance or protection v. Throcmor- 
ton alone, whoſe honour was equal to his abilities, 
could not be prevailed on to conceal the part which 
he had acted in the enterpriſe of the Scots rebels; and 
being well appriſed of the uſual character and conduct 
of Elizabeth, he had had the precaution to obtain an 
order of council to authorize the engagements which 
he had been obliged to take with them 2. 
Tur baniſhed lords, finding themſelves fo ill uſed 
by Elizabeth, had recburſe to the clemency of their 
ſovereign; and after ſome ſolllcitation, and ſome pro- 
feſflons of fincere repentance, the duke of Chateltault 
obtained his pardon, on condition that he ſhould retite 
into France. Mary was more imptacable againſt the 
ungrateful earl of Murray, and the other confederates, 
on whom ſhe threiv the chief blame of the enterprize; 
but as ſhe was continually plied with applications 
from their friends, and as fome of her moſt judicious 
partizans in England thought, that nothing would more 
promote her ihtereſts in that kingdom, than the gentle 
treatment of men ſo celebrated for their zeal againſt 
the catholic religion ; ſhe -agreed to give way to her 


natural tempet, which inclined not to ſeverity, and 
the emed detetmined to' reſtore them to her favour “. 


In this interval, Rambouillet arrived as attibaſſador 
y Melvil, p.57. Knox, p- 388. | Keith, P · 219. Crawford, p. 62, 63. 


* Melvih p. 6% did, p. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63. Keith, p. 322 
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rom France, and brought her advice from her uncle, CHAP. 
the cardinal of Lorraine, to whoſe opinion ſhe always 
paid an extreme deference, by no means to pardon 1563. 
theſe proteſtant leaders, who Rowe been engaged. in 
rebellion againſt herb. 

Tat two religions, in "Oc as well as agg hang 
parts of Europe, were rather irritated than ſatiated 
with their mutual violences; and the peace granted 
to the hugonots, as had been foreſeen, by the admiral, 
was intended only to lull, them afleep, and prepare 
the way for their final and abſolute deſtruction, The 
88 made a pretence of travelling thro” the 
kingdom, in order to viſit the provinces, and correct 
all the abuſes ariſing from the late war; and after ha- - 
ving held ſome conferences on the frontiers. with the | 
duke of Lorraine, and the duke of Sayoy, {he came to 
Bayorine, where ſhe was met by her daughter, the 
Queen of Spain, and the duke of Alva. Nothing 
appeared in the congreſs of . theſe two ſplendid courts, 
but gaiety, feſtivity, love, and. joy ; but amidft theſe 
ſmiling appearances were ſecretly fabricated ſchemes 
the moſt bloody, and the moſt deſtructive to the re- 
poſe of mankind, which had ever been thought of in 
any age or nation. No leſs than a total and univer- 
ſal extermination of the proteſtants by fire and ſword, 
was concerted by Philip and Catherine of Medicis 
and Alva, agreeable to his fierce and ſanguinary diſpo- 
ſition, adviſed the Queen · regent to commence the exe- 
eution of this project, by the immediate Maſſacre of all 
the leaders of the hugonots t. But that princeſs, tho” 
tqually hardened againſt every humane ſentiment, 1 
would not forego this opportunity of diſplaying; her 4 
vit and refined politics; and ſhe propoſed; rather by 
treachery and diſimulation, which the called addreſs, | 
to lead the Proteſtants into the ſnare, and never to 
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draw the ford till they were totally diſabled ban te · 
ſiſtance. The cardinal of Lorraine, whoſe character 
bore à greater affinity to that of Alva;fwas, a chief 
author of this barbarous - aſſociation againſt the Tefor- 
mers; and having connected his hopes of ſucceſs with 
the dggrandizement of his niece, the Queen of Scots, 
he took care that her meaſures ſhould agree with thoſé 
violent councils, which were embraced by the other' 


catholic prluces. In conſequence of this ſcheme, he 


turned her from the road of clemency, which ſhe in-- 


tended to have followed, and made her reſolve on 


tlie total ruin of the baniſhed. lords 1. A Parliament 


was ſummoned to meet at Edinburgh for their forſti- 


ture and attainder; and as the crime of. which they 


had been guilty, was palpable and avowed, no doubt 


could be entertained but ſentence would be pronoun- 


ced againſt them. It was by a ſudden and violent 
accident, which, in the iſſue, brought on thb ruin of 
Mary, that they were ſaved from the rigoaber the 
law. 

Tux marriage of the Queen of: Scots wich lord 
Darnley was ſo natural, and ſo inviting in all its circum- 


ſtances, that it had been precipitantly agreed to by 


that princeſs and her council; and while ſhe was allu- 


red by his youth, and beauty, and exterior accompliſh- 
ments, ſhe had at firſt overlooked the qualities of his 
mind, which no. wiſe ' correſponded with the exce]- 


| lence of his outward figure. Violent, yet variable in 
his enterprizes; inſolent, yet credulous and eaſily go- 


verned by flatterers; he was devoid of all gratitude, be- 
cauſe he thought no favours equal to his merit; and be- 
ing addicted to low pleaſures, he was equally incapable 
of all true ſentiments of love and tenderneſs *. The 
Queen of Scots, in the firſt effuſions of her ſondnel, 


4 Melvil, p. 63. Keith's Append. p. 176. 5 n 
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She had granted him the title of King; ſhe had join- 


ed his name with her on in all public acts ; ſhe in- 
tended to have procured him from the ſtates al matri- 


monial crown; But having leiſure aft-rwatds! to remark 


his weakneſs and vices, ſhe began to ſee: the danger of 
her profuſe liberality, and was reſolved thenceforth to 
proceed with more reſerve in the truſt which ſhe ſhould 
confer upon him. His reſentment: againſt this pru- 
dent conduct, ferved but the more to encreaſe her diſ- 


guſt; and the young prince; enraged at her imagined 
neglects, pointed his vengeance againſt every one 
whom he eſteemed the N 775 W in her 


meaſures and behaviour. 1 e, 


THERE was in the coutt, one David Rizzio who 
had of late obtained à very; entraordinary degtee of 
confidence and favour with the Queen of Scots. He 
was a Piedmonteſe, of mean birth, ſon to a teacher of 
muſic, himſelf a muſician ; and finding it difficult to 
ſubſiſt by his art in his o. country, — had followed 
into Scotland an ambaſſador whom the duke of Sa- 

voy ſent thither to pay his compliments to Mary, 
ſome time after her firſt arrival. He poſſeſſed a good 
ear, and a tolerable voice; and as that princeſs found 


bim uſeful to compleat her band of muſic; ſhe re- 
tained him in ber ſervice aſter the departure of bis 


maſter. Her ſecretary for French diſpatehes having, 
ſome time after, fallen under her diſpleaſure, ſue pro- 


* taken a pleaſure in exaltitig him beyond meaſure: c r 


— 


Morder ef 
Rizzio, 


moted Rizzio to that office, which gave him frequent 


opportunities of approaching her perſon, and infinuat- 


ing himſelf into her favour; He was ſbitid and 


education; and made ſo good uſe of the acceſs which 
fortune had procured him, that he was ſoon regarded 


the chiet confident and even miniſter of the Queen. 
Vol. V. | H | He 


ſenile. as well as afpt«ng, much beyond his rank and 
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CHAP. He was counſulted on all occaſions; no favours could 
be obtained but by his interceſſion ; all ſuitors were 
2566, obliged to gain him by preſents and flattery ; and the 
4 man, inſolent from his new exaltation, as well as ra- 
0 pacious in his acquiſitions, ſoon drew on himſelf the 
Wil hatred of the nobility, and of the whole kingdom. 
„ . He had at firſt employed his credit to promote Darn · 
= ley's marriage; and a firm friendſhip ſeemed to be 
| N eſtabliſned between them: But on the ſubſequent 
ll change of the Queen's ſentiments, it was eaſy for 
Henry's friends to perſuade him, that Rizzio was the 
real author of her indifference, and even to rouze in 
his mind jealouſies of a more dangerous nature. The 
| favourite was of a diſagreeable figure, but was not 
| paſt his -youth®; and tho” the opinion of his criminal 
| ', correſpondence with Mary might ſeem of itſelf un- 
| reaſonable, if not abſurd, a ſuſpicious huſband could 
| | . find no other means of accounting for that laviſh and 
imprudent kindneſs, with which ſhe honoured him. 
| | The rigid auſterity of the ecclefiaſtics, who could 
Wl admit of no freedoms, contributed to ſpread this opini- 
on among the people; and as Rizzio was univerſal- 


| 

| | 

ww ly believed to be a penſionary of the pope, and to be 

1 deeply engaged in all ſchemes againſt the proteſtants, 

4 any ſtory to his and Mary's diſadvantage, received an 

eaſy credit among the zealots of that communion. 

oj __  Rrzzie, who had connected his intereſt. with the 

= Roman catholics, was the declared enemy of the ba- 
| | Niſhed lords; and by promoting the violent ne 


Þþ f Keith, p. 282. 302. Crawford's Memoirs, p. 5. | Spotſwood, p. 193+ 
{ x Buchanan confeſſes he was ugly; but it may be inferred, from the | 
FA narration of that author, that he was young, He ſays, that on the re- 

— 11 turn of che duke of Savoy to Turin, Rizzio was in adoleſcentie wigore; in 
_ the vigour of youth, Now that event happened only a few years before, 
1 ; Ub, xvii, ww] 44+ 

tion 


ſity of their numerous friends and retainers, A ſcheme 
was alſo thought to be formed for revdking ſome 
exorbitant grants made during the Qiieen's minori- 
ty; and even the nobility, who had ſeized the ectle- 
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4 


tion againſt them; had expoſed himſelf to the animo- CHA r. 


XL. 
— 
1356. 


ſiaſtical benefices, began tv think themſelves leſs 
ſecure in the poſſeflion 16f them . The earl of Mor- 


ton, chancellor, was affected by all theſe conſiderati- 
ons, and ſtill more by a rumout ſpread abroad; that 
Mary intended to appoint Rizzio chancellor in his 
place, and to beſtow that dignity on a mean and up- 
tart foreigner, who was ignorant of the laws and 
language of the country. 80 indiſcreet had this 
princeſs been in her kindneſs to Rizzio; that even that 


firange report met with credit, and proved a great means 


of accelerating the ruin of the favourite. Morton, 


inſinuating himſelf into Henry's confidence, employ- 
ed all his art to enflame the diſcôntent and jealouſy of 


that prince; and he perſuaded him, that the only 
means of freeing himſelf from the indignities under 
which he laboured, was to bring the baſe ſtranger to 
that fate 'which” he had ſo well merited, and which 
was ſo paſſionately 'defired by the whole nation. 
George Douglas, natural brother ta the counteſs of 
Lenox, concurred in the ſame advice; and the lords 
Ruthven and Lindeſey, being conſulted, offered their 
concurrence in the enterprize; ; not was even the earl 
of Lenox, the King's father, averſe to the deſign *. 
But as theſe conſpirators were well acquainted with 
Henry's levity, they engaged him to ſign a paper, in 
which he avowed the undertaking, and promiſed to 
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more ſo by the circumſtances which attended its exe- 


in after him; and the Queen of Scots, terrified with 


_ puniſhment. Rizzio, aware of the danger, ran be- 


his behalf, with cries, and menages, and entreaties. 


protect them againſt every conſequence which might 
enſue upon the aſſaſſination of Rizziel. All theſe 
meafures being fully concerted, a meſſenger was dil- 
patched. to the baniſhed lords, who were hovering 
near the borders; and they were invited 5 * King 
to return to their native country. 

Tuns defign, fo atrocious in itſelf, was — * fil 


cution.' Mary, who was in the fixth month of her 
pregnancy, was ſupping in private, and had at table 
the counteſs of Argyle, her natural ſiſter, with Riz- 
2io, and others of her ſervants. The King entered 
the room by a private paſſage, and ſtood at the back 
of Mary's chair: The lord Ruthven, George Doug- 
las, and other conſpirators, being all armed, ruſhed 


no violence againſt her perſon; but meant only to 
bring that villain, pointing at Rigzio, to his deſerved 


hind his miſtreſs, and ſeizing her by the waiſt, called 
aloud to her for protection; while ſhe interpoſed in 


The impatient aſſaſſins, regardleſs of her efforts, ruſh- 
ed upon their prey, and by overturning every thing 
which ſtood in their way, increaſed! the hottor and 
confuſion of the ſcene. Douglas, ſeizing . Henry's 
dagger, fuck it in the body of Rizzio, who, ſcreams 
ing with fear and agony, was torne from Mary by thi 
other conſpirators, and puſhed into 'the antichamber, 
where he was diſpatched with fifty-ſix wounds, » The 
unhappy princeſs, informed of his fate, n 
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a new favourite of Mary's; and that nobleman, del. 
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dried her tears, and ſaid, ſhe· would weep no more; < 
ſhe would now think of revenge. The inſult, indeed, 


upon her perſon ; the ſtain attempted to be fixed on 
her honour; the danger to which her life was expoſed, 


on account of her pregnancy; were injuries ſo atro- 
cious, and ſo complicated, that they ſcarce left room 


for pardon, even from the greateſt lenity and mercy. 
Tut aſſaſſins, apprehenſive of Mary's teſentment, de- 
tained her a priſoner in the palace; and the King diſ- 
miſſed all thoſe who ſeemed willing to attempt her 
reſcue, by telling them, that nothing was done with- 


out his orders, and that he would be careful of the 


Queen's ſafety. Murray, and the baniſhed lords, 


appeared two da To after; and Mary, whoſe anger was 


now engroſſed by injuries more recent and violent, 
was willingly reconciled to them; and ſhe eve. recei - 
ved he brother with tenderneſs and affection. They 
obtained an acquital from the Parliament, and were 
re · inſtated in their honours and fortunes. The accom- 

plices alſo in Rizzio's murder applied to her for a par- 
don; but ſhe artfully delayed compliance, and perſuad- 


ed them, that ſo long as ſhe was detained in cuſtody, 


and was ſurrounded by guards, any deed which ſhe 
ſhould fign, would have no force nor validity. Mean- 


while ſhe had gained the confidence of her huſband, 


by her perſuaſion and careſſes; and no ſooner were the 


guards withdrawn, than ſhe engaged him to eſcape 
with her in the night time, and take ſhelter in Dun- 


bar, Many of her ſubjects here offered her their aſſiſ- 


tance; and Mary, having collected an army, which 
the conſpirators had no power to reſiſt, advanced to 


Edinburgh, and obliged them to fly into England, 


where they lived in great poverty and diſtreſs. They 


made applications, however, to the earl of Bothwel, 
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ſirous to ſtrengthen his party by the acceſſion of their 
intereſt, was able to pacify her reſentment, and he ſoon 


countr y * "RE. 

Tux vengeance of the Queen of Scats was impla- 
cable againſt her huſband alone, whoſe perſon was 
before diſagreeab! e to her, and who, by his yiolation of 
every tie of gratitude and duty, had now drawn on 


him her. higheſt reſentment, She engaged him to diſ- 


own all connections with the aſſaſſins, to deny any 
concurrence in their crime, even to publiſh a procla- 
mation containing a falſehood ſo notorious to the 
whole world®; and having thus made him expoſe 


/ himſelf to univerſal contempt, and rendered it imprac- 


ticable for him ever to acquire the confidence of any 
party, ſhe threw him off with diſdain and indignation", 
As if The had been making an eſcape from him, ſhe 
ſuddenly withdrew to Alloa, a ſeat of the earl of 
Mar: and when Henry followed her thither, ſhe re- 
turned ſuddenly to Edinburgh; and gave him every 
where the ſtrongeſt proofs of diſpleaſure, and even of 
antipathy. She encouraged her courtiers in their ne. 
glect of him; and ſhe was pleaſed, that his mean equi- 
page, and fall train of . attendants, ſhould draw on 
him the contempt of the very populace. | He. was 
6 permitted, however, to have apartments in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, which Mary had choſen, for the place 


of her delivery, She there brought forth a ſon; and as 


39th June. 


this was very important news to England, as well as 

to Scotland, ſhe immediately diſpatched Sir James Mel- 
vil to carry intelligence of the happy event to Eliza- 
beth. Melvil tells us, that that princeſs, the evening 
of bis arrival! in London, had given a ball to her court 


tel. e. 75, 76. Keith, p. 334. Knox, b. 398... 


„ 0 Gcodall, vol. I. p. 250. Keith Appen. p. 167 i 


855 Melvil, p 55 67. 
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at Greenwich, and was diſplaying all that ſpirit and C 305 P, 
alacrity which uſually attended her on . theſe occaſions : 


n But when the prince of Scotland's birth was notified i 
to her, all her joy was damped : She ſunk into melan- 

I choly ; ſhe reclined her head upon her arm; and com- 

as plained to ſome of her attendants, that the Queen of 

of Scots was mother of a fair ſon, while ſhe was but a bar- 

1 ren ſtock. Next day, however, on the reception of 

— the Scots ambaſſador, ſhe reſumed her former difimula- 

1 tion, put on a joyful countenance, gave Melvil thanks 


de for the haſte he had made in conyeying to her the 
he agreeable intelligence, and expreſſed the utmoſt cor- 
ſe diality and friendſhip to her ſiſter 2. Some time after 
dme diſpatched the earl of Bedford, with: her kinſman 
ny George Cary, fon to the lord Hunſdon, in order to 


I officiate at the baptiſm of the young prince; and ſhe 

he ſent by them ſome magnificent preſents . to the Queen 

of of Scots. 

* Tux birth of a fon gave additional zeal to Mary's 

Ty partizans in England; and even men of all parties 

of began to cry aloud for ſome ſettlement of the ſuc- | 
0 cefhon, Theſe humours broke out with great vehe · 

W- mence in a new ſeſſion of Parliament, which was held 

on after fix prorogations, The houſe of peers, which goth Sep 

Vas had hitherto forborne to touch on the delicate point of A Parla- 


(tle BY the ſucceſſion; here took. the lead; and the houſe of ment. 
ace commons ſoon after imitated the zeal of the lords. 
28 Molineux opened the matter in the lower houſe, and 
25 propoſed that the queſtion of the ſucceſſion and that 
el- of ſupply ſnould go hand in hand; as if it were intend- 


2 ed to conſtrain the Queen to a compliance with the 
ing requeſt of her Parliament *. The courtiets endeavour- | 
uſt ed to elude the debate: Sir Ralph Sadler told the 
houſe, that he had heard the Queen poſitively affirm, | 
8 1205 r Camden, p 397 72 
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> that, for the good of her people, from 
to marry. Secretary Cecil and Sir Francis an 


and privileges of che houſe *. 


gave their teſtimony to the ſame purpoſe; as did alſo 
Sir Ambroſe Cave, chancellor of the dutchy, and Sir 
Edward Rogers, comptroler of the houſhold *. Eli- 
zabeth's ambitious ang maſculine character was ſo well 
known, that few meinbers gave any credit to this in- 
telligence; and it was conſidered merely as an artifice, 
by which ſhe endeavoured to retradt that poſitive affir= 
mation, which ſhe had made in the beginning of her 
reign, that ſhe meant to live and die à virgin. The 
miniſters therefore gained nothing farther by this piece 
of policy, but only to engage the houſe, for the ſake 


3 of decency, to join the queſtion of the Queen's 8 mar- 


riage with that of a ſettlement of the crown ; and the 
commons were proceeding with great eartſineſy' in the 


debate, and had even appointed a committee to confer 
with the lords, when expreſs orders were brought them 


from Elizabeth not to proceed farther in that matter, 
Cecil told them, that ſhe pledged to the houſe the word 
of a Queen for her ſincerity in her intentions to marry ; 
that the appointment of a ſucceſſor would be attended 
with great danger to her perſon; that ſhe' herſelf had 
had experience, during the reign of her ſiſter, how 
much court was paid to the next heir, and what dan- 
gerous ſacrifices men were commonly diſpoſod to make 
of their preſent duty to their future proſpects; and that 
ſhe was therefore determined ts delay, till a more 
proper opportunity, the deciſion of that important que 
ſtion ®, The houſe were not ſatisfied with theſe rea- 
ſons, and ſtill leſs with the command, prohibiting them 
all debate on that ſnbject. Paul Wentworth, a ſpiri- 


ted member, went ſo far as to queſtion whether ſueh a 


prohibition were not an infringement of the' liberties 
Some even ventured to 


» Ibid, p. 127, 13. * Ibid, p. 128. 
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viclate that profound refpe& which they had Kitherto © HA r, 


preſerved to the Queen; and affirmed that he was Als. | 
bound in duty, not only to provide for the happineſs of x 386. 


her ſubjects during her own life, but alſo to pay regard 


to their futu re ſecurity, by fixing a ſucceſſor; that by 

a contrary conduct, ſhe ſhowed herſelf the ſtepmother, 
not the natural parent, of her people, and would ſeem 
deſirous, that England ſhould no longer ſubſiſt than 
ſhe ſhould enjoy the glory and ſatisfaction of govern- 
ing it; that none but timorous princes, or tyrants, 

or faint hearted women, ever ſtood in fear of their ſuc- 
ceſſors; and that the affections of the people were a 
firm and impregnable rampart to every ſovereign, who; - 
laying aſide all artifice or by-ends, had courage and 
magnanimity to put his fole truſt in that honourable 
and ſure defence , The Queen, hearing of theſe de- 
bates, ſent for the ſpeaker, and after reiterating her 
former prohibition, ſhe bid him inform the houſe, 
that, if any member remained ſtill unſatisfied, he 
might appear before the privy council, and there give 
his reaſons*. As the members ſhowed a diſpoſition, 
notwithſtanding theſe peremptory orders, ſtill to pro- 
ceed upon the queſtion, Elizabeth thought proper, by 
a meſſage, to revoke them, and to allow the houſe li- 
berty, of debate. They were fo mollified by this 
gracious condeſcenſion, that they thenceforth conduct - 
ed the matter with more calmneſs and temper; and 
they even voted her a ſupply; to be levied at three pay- 
ments, of a ſubſidy and à fifteenth, without annexing 
any condition, to it. The Queen ſoon after diſſolved 
the Parliament, and told them with ſome ſharpneſs in 
the concluſion, that their proceedings had contained 
much diſſimulation and artifice; that under the plauſi- 
ble preten ces of marriage and ſucceſſion, many of them 
covered very malevolent intentions towards her; but 
| {\ Camden, p. 400, = D'Ewes, p. 128. + Ibid, p. 130- 


2d January. 
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c 1 * P. that, 8 ſhe reaped this advantage from their 
b — attempts that ſhe could now diſtinguiſh her friends from 


1967: 


her enemies, * But do you think, added ſhe, © that 
<« I am unmindful of your future ſecurity, or will be 


* negligent in ſettling the ſucceſſion ? That is the 


chief object of my concern; as I know myſelf to 
c be liable to r ortality. Or do you apprehend, that [ 
5 meant to in og vour liberties? No: It was 
<« never my m ming; I only intended to ſtop you be- 
fore you app oached the precipice, All things have 
< their time; and tho' you may be bleſſed with a ſove- 
* reign more wiſe or more learned than I, yet I aſſure 

« you, that no one will ever rule over you, who 
4e ſhall be more careful of your ſafety. And therefore, 
6 henceforward, whether I live to ſee the like aſſem- 
tc bly or no, or whoever holds the reins of govern- 
% ment, let me warn you to beware of provoking 
« your ſovereign's patience, ſo far as you have done 
* mine. But I ſhall now conclude, notwithſtanding 
ce the diſguſts I have received (for I mean not to part 
cc with you in anger) that the greateſt part of you may 
te aſſure themſelves that they go home in their prince's 


c good graces v. . 5 


ELIZABETH carried farther her dignity on this occa- 
fion. She had received the ſubſidy without any con- 


dition; but as it was believed, that the commons had 


© yen her that gratuity with a view of engaging her to 


eld to their requeſts, ſhe thought proper, on her re- 


uſal, to remit voluntarily the third payment; and ſhe 


| aid, that money in her ſubjects purſes uy good as 


in her own exchequer . 

By tho” the Queen was able to cute; for the pre- 
ſent, the applications of Parliament, the friends of the 
Queen of Scots ad 6s every day in ae 


| © Camden, r. Won : 


| . p. 116 117. 


deſicdleg 


to the counteſs of Hertford, or to 


LLL 10 
beſides the catholics, many of hom kept treaſonable 


| correſpondence with her, and w, e ready to riſe at her 


command , the court itſelf of Elizabeth was full of 


her avowed partizans. The duke of Norfolk, the | 


earls of Leiceſter, Pembroke, Bedford, Northumber- 
land, Sir Nicholas Throcmorton, and moſt of the con- 
ſiderable men in England, except Cecil, ſeemed con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of . her the ſucceſſor. 
None but the more zealous proteſta I. adhered either 

r aunt, Eleanor, 
Counteſs of Cumberland; and as * marriage of the 
former ſeemed liable to ſome objections, and had been 
declared invalid, men were. alarmed, even on that ſide, 


with the proſpect of new. diſputes concerning the 


ſucceſſion, Mary's behaviour alſo, ſo moderate to- 


CHAP. 
XL. 

— — 

1367. 


yards the proteſtants, and fo gracious towards all men, 


had procured her univerſal reſpe& *; and the public 


was willing to aſcribe any imprudences, into which 
ſhe had failen, to her youth and inexperience. But all. 
theſe flattering proſpects were blaſted by the ſubſe- 


quent incidents, where her engregious indiſcretions, 
ſhall I ſay, or atrocious crimes, threw her from the 
height of her proſperity, and nyoived her in infamy 
and ruin, 

THe earl of Bothwel was of a confiderable family 


and power in Scotland; and tho' not diſtinguiſhed, by 
any talents either of a civil or military nature, he had 
made a figure in that party, which oppoſed the great- 

neſs of the earl of Murray, and the more rigid refor- 


mers, He was a man of profligate manners ; had in- 
volved his opulent fortune in great debts, and even re- 
duced himſelf to beggary, by his profuſe expences * ; 


and ſeemed to have no reſource but in deſperate dowd 


cils and enterprizes. He had been accuſed more 
than once of an attempt to aſſaſſinate Murray; and 


not ithſtanding that the frequency of theſe accuſati- 


b Haynes, p, 446, 44%. e Melvil, p. 53, 61, 94+ f Keith, p. 240. 
ons 


Murder of 
Darnley. 
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| CHAP, ons on all ſides diminiſh ſomewhat the credit due to 
| . any particular imputation, they prove ſufficiently the 
—— a. : prevalence of that deteſtable practice in Scotland, and 
; <0 may in that view ſerve to render ſuch rumours the 
more likely and credible. This man had of late acqui- 
red the favour and entire confidence of Mary; and all 
her meaſures were directed by his advice and authori- 
ty. Reports were ſpread of more particular intima- 
cies and familiarities between them ; and theſe reports 
gained ground from the continuance or rather enereaſe 
of her hatred towards her huſband, That young 
prince was reduced to ſuch a ſtate of defperation, by 
the neglects which he underwent from his Queen and 
the courtiers, that he had once reſolved to fly ſecretl 
into France or Spain, and had even provided a veſſel 
for that purpole®, Some of the moſt conſiderable no- 
bility; on the other hand, obſerving her fixed averſion 
fo him, had propoſed ſome expedients for a divorce; 
and tho! Mary is ſaid to have ſpoken honourably on 
that. occaſion, and to have embraced the propoſal no 
farther than it ſhould be found conſiſtent with her own 
honour and her ſon's legitimacy , men were inclined 
to believe, that the difficulty of finding proper means 
for effectuating that purpoſe, was the real cauſe of 
laying aſide all farther thoughts of it. So far were 
| the ſuſpicions againſt her carried, that, when Henry, 
5 diſcouraged with the continual proofs of her hatred, 
left the court and retired to Glaſgow, an illneſs of an 
extraordinary nature, with which he was ſeized imme- 
© diately on his arrival in that place, was univerſally 
/ ' aſcribed by her enemies to a doſe of poiſon, which, It 
Was pretended, ſhe had adminiſtred to R 


* 


8s Melvil,p. 66. 77. h Keith. p. 8 
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ELIZABETH, { +a 


WrLE affairs were on this footing, all thoſe who CRAP. | 
wiſhed well to her character or the repoſe of their coun- \ =_ 1 
try, were extremely pleaſed, and ſomewhat ſurprized, -567--— 
to hear, that a friendſhip was again conciliated bee: 
tween them, that ſhe had taken a journey to Glaſgow * 

on purpoſe to viſit him during his ſickneſs, that ſne 

behaved towards him with great PR Lbs that ſhe. 

had brought him along with her, and that ſhe appeared 
thenceforth determined to live with him on a footing 

more ſuitable to the connexions between them. Hen 

ry, naturally uxorious, and not miſtruſting this ſud- 

den reconcilement, put himſelf implicitly into her 

hands, and attended her to Edinburgh. She lived in 

the palace of Holy- rood-houſe; but as the ſituation 
of that place was low, and the concourſe of perſons, 

about the court was neceſſarily attended with noiſe, 

which might diſturb dies in his preſent infirm Hate of 


ee 


apartment for him in a olitary houſe, at Gre diſtance, 
called the Kirk of Field. Mary here gave him marks 
of kindneſs and attachment; ſhe converſed cordially 
with him; and ſhe lay ſome nights in a room below 
his; but on the ninth of February, ſhe told him, that 
ſhe would paſs that night in the palace, becauſe the mar- 
riage of one of her ſervants was there to be celebrated 
in her -pfeſerice. About two o'elock in the morning 
the whole town was much alarmed at bearing a great 
noiſe; and) were ſtill more aſtoniſhed, when it was diſ- 
ooveral, chat the noiſe; came from the King's houſe, roth Febre- 
which was blown up by gun-powder; that his dead bo-— 
| dy was found at ſome diſtance in a neighbouring field; 
and that no marks either of fire, contuſion or violence 


appeared upon it -. 


„ * was imagines; that Henry had tra Gt before the houſe was 
E blown up: But this 'ſuppoſition is contradicted by the confeſſion of the cri- 
minals ; and there is no neceflity to admit it in order to account for the con - 


— 
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No doubt could be entertained but Henry was mur- 
dered; and the general conjecture ſoon pointed to- 
155. wards the earl of Bothwel as the author of that crime l. 

Blut as his favour with Mary was open and viſible, 

and his power great, no one ventured to declare open- 

ly} his ſentiments, and all men remained in ſilence and 

mute aſtoniſhment. Voices; however, were heard in 

the ſtreets, during che darkneſs of the night, proclaim- 

ing Bothwel, and even Mary herſelf, to be the murder- 

ets of the King; placards were ſecretly affixed on the 

walls to the fame purpoſe; offers were made, that, 

upon giving proper ſecurities, his guilt ſhould be open- 

ly proved: But after one proclamation from the court, 
offering a reward and indemnity to any one that would 
diſcover the author of that villainy; greater vigilance 

was employed in ſearching out the ſpreaders of the li- 
bels and reports againſt Bothwel, and the Queen, than 
in tracing” the cauſes of the ao $ murders or detefts 
ing the regicides e | 

Tux earl of Lenox, who lived at a diſtance fea 
the court, in poverty and contempt, was rouzed by 
the report of his ſon's murder, and wrote to the Queen, 
imploring ſpeedy juſtice againſt the aſſaſſins; among 
whom he named the earl of Bothwel, Sir James Bal- 


enay. 


he- > four, and wert Balfour his other, David Chal- ar 
ö mers, and four others of the Queen's houſhold; all cr 
4 of them perſons who had been mentioned in the pla- d. 


cards affixed on the walls at Edinburgh. Mary took 
his demand of ſpeedy juſtice in a very literal ſenſe; 
and allowing only fifteen! days for the examination of P 
this important affair, ſhe ſent a citation to Lenox, re- 

quiring him to appear in _ and prove his charge 


9 
dition of his body. 6 men's lives have been r 
ſaved who have been blown up in * Had Henry fallen on water be t 
had not probably been killed. x 
| Melvil, p. 78.  Cabbala, p. 136. 2 Anderſon's Collections 
vol. II. p. 38. vol J. p. 167,168. Spotſwood, p.200. Keith, p. 74 
* Keith, p. 372. Anderſon, vol. II. Þ+ 3 · \ 
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againſt Bothwel . This nobleman, meanwhile, C E 4 ” 

and all the other perſons, accuſed by Lenox, enjoyed 

their full liberty ?; Bothwel himſelf was continually 15367. 

ſurrounded with armed men 1; took his place in coun- 

cil :; lived during ſome time in the houſe with Mary; 

and ſeemed to poſſeſs all his wonted confidence and 
familiarity with her, Even the caſtle of Edinburghùh, 

a place of great conſequence, in this critical time, was 
entruſted to his creature, Sir James Balfour, who had 

himſelf been publickly charged as an accomplice in 

the King's murder. Lenox, who had come as far 

as Stirling, with a view of appearing at the trial, was 

informed of all theſe cireumſtances; and reflecting 

on the ſmall train, which attended him, he began to 

entertain very juſt apprehenſions from the power, inſo- 

lence, and temerity of his enemy. He wrote to Mary, 

deſiring that che day of trial might be prorogued; ang 
conjured her, by all the regard. which ſhe bore to her 

own honour, to employ more leifure and deliberation 

in determining a queſtion of ſuch extreme moment. 

No regard was paid to his application: The jury was 

encloſed, of which the earl of Caithneſs was chancellor; 

and tho Lenox, foreſeeing this precipitation, had or- 

dered Cuningham, one of his retinue, to appear in court, 

and proteſt in his name, againſt the acquital öf ; the 

criminal, the jury proceeded to a verdict . The ver- 

dict was ſuch as it behoved them to give, where nei- | 

ther accuſer nor witneſs. appeared; and Bothwel was tath Ar. 
abſolved from the King's murder. The jury, however 
apprehenſive that their verdict would give great ſcan- 

dal, and perhaps expoſe them aſterwards to ſome dan- 


Keith, p. 373. p Ibid p. 374. 375. did p. 405. 

* Anderſon, vol. I. p. 38, 40, 50, 52. © Ibid. vol. II. p. 274. 

; d Spotſwood, p. 201. . u · Keith p- 375. Anderſon, vol. J. p · 55% 
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No doubt could be entertained but Henry was mur- 
| dered; and the general conjecture ſoon pointed to- 
2 wards the earl of Bothwel as the author of that crime l. 

But as his favour with Mary was open and viſible, 

and his power great, no one ventured to declare open- 

ly} his ſentiments, and all men remained in ſilence and 

mute aſtoniſnment. Voices, however, were heard in 

the ſtreets, during che darkneſs of the night, proclaim- 

ing Bothwel, and even Mary herſelf, to be the murder- 

ets of the King; placards were ſecretly affixed on the 

walls to the ſame purpoſe; offers were made, that, 
upon giving proper ſecurities, his guilt ſhould be open- 

ly proved: But aſter one proclamation from the court, 
offering a reward and indemnity to any one that would 
diſcover the author of that villainy; greater vigilance 
was employed in ſearching out the ſpreaders of the li- 
bels and reports againſt Bothwel, and the Queen, than 
in tracing the cauſes of the 570 $ Wk or dete 
ing the regicides en N 
Tas earl of Lenox, who lived at a 1 ben 
the court, in poverty and contempt, was rouzed by 
the report of his ſon's murder, and wrote to the Queen, 
imploring ſpeedy juſtice againſt the aſſaſſins; among 
whom he named the earl of Bothwel, Sir James Bal- 


ener. 


be- ſour, and wert Balfour his other, David Chal- ar 
. mers, and four others of the Queen's houſhold;' all cr 
4 of them perſons who had been mentioned in the pla- di 


cards affixed on the walls at Edinburgh. Mary took th 
his demand of ſpeedy juſtice in a very literal ſenſe; 
and allowing only fifteen days for the examination of ap 
this important affair, ſhe ſent a citation to Lenox, re- 
quiring him to appear in cou, and prove his charge 


* 

dition of his body. There are many inftances that men's lives have beer! r 

ſaved who have been blown up in 2 Had Henry fallen on water be t 

had not probably been killed. | * 
| Melvil, p. 78. Cabbala, p. 136. r Anderſon's Collections 
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againſt Bothwel . This nobleman, meanwhile, C 95 . ** 
and all the other perſons, accuſed by Lenox, enjoyel 
their full liberty ?; Bothwel himſelf was continually 12567 
ſurrounded with armed men 1; took his place in coun- 
cus; lived during ſome time in the houſe with Mary“; 

and ſeemed to poſſeſs all his wonted confidence and 
| familiarity with her. Even the caſtle of Edinburgh, ' 
a place of great conſequence, in this. critical time, was 
entruſted to his creature, Sir James Balfour, who had 
himſelf been publickly charged as an accomplice in 
the King's murder :. Lenox, who had come as far 
as Stirling, with a view of appearing at the trial, was 
informed of all theſe cireumſtances; and reflecting 
on the ſmall train, which attended him, he began to 
entertain very juſt apprehenſions from the power, inſo- 
ence, and temerity of his enemy. He wrote to Mary, 
defiring that the day of trial might be prorogued; and - 
conjured her, by all the regard .which ſhe bore to her 
own honour, to employ more leifure and deliberation 
in determining a queſtion of ſuch extreme moment. 
No regard was paid to his application: The jury was 
encloſed, of which the earl of Caithneſs was chancellor; 
and tho' Lenox, foreſeeing this precipitation, had or- 
WT dered Cuningham, one of his retinue, to appear in court, 
and proteſt in his name, againſt the acquital df* the 
criminal, the jury proceeded- to a-verdi&t*, © The ver- 
dit was ſuch as it behoved them to give, where nei- | 
ther accuſer nor witneſs. appeared; and Bothwel was 9 
abſolved from the King's murder. The j jury, however 
apprehenſive that their verdict would give great ſcan- 
dal, and Naben expoſe them r to 2 


Kail, p. 373 b bia p. 374 | ts, 4 Thid 5 405. 
; * Anderſon, vol, I. p. 38, 40, 50, 52. Ibid. vol. II. p. 274. 
| t Spotſwood, p. 201. Keith p. 375. Anderſon, vol. I. p. 32. 
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neceſlity of their proceedings . It is remarkable, that 


authoity, had provided this plea, by which they en- 


confirmed, rather than diminiſhed, the general: opinion 


0 Ahoſe who ſet up defamatory placards; but no 
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ger, entered a proteſt, in which they repreſented the | 


the indictment was laid againſt Bothwel for commit- 
ing the crime on the ninth of February, not the tenth, 
the real day on which Henry was aflaflinated*, The 
interpretation generally put upon this error, too groſs, 
it was thought, to have proceeded from miſtake, was, 
that the ſeoret council by whom Mary was governed, 
not truſting entirely to precipitation, violence, and 


ſured- at al adventures, a . pretence for Acquit- 
ing Both wel. | * 

Two days after Alben neh dal a * 
ament was held; and tho the ſentance in ur 
wel was alten ded with ſuch circumſtances a8 — 


of his guilt, he was the perſon choſen to carry the roy 
3 m_ on the firſt meeting of that national aſſem- 
In this Parliament, a tigorous/a& was made 


notice was taken of the King's murder . The ſa- 
vour; which Mai opealy bore toni kept eve 
ry one in ae; and the effects of this terror 'appeared 
more plainly in another tranſaction, which enſued im- 
mediately upon the diſſolution of the Parliament. 4 
bond or aſſociation Was framed; in which the ſubſcri- 
bers, after relating che acquital of Bothwel by a legal 


trial, and a farther offer, which he had made, to prove 


his innocence by ſingle combat, oblige themſelves, in 


caſe any perſon ſhould afterwards impute to him the 
King's murder, \te-dupport bim =. how ben wo 


Y Spotſwood, h- 2015 Ane wh I. p. ak 1 

2 Keith, p. 375. Anderſon, vol. II. p. 93 Spotfvood, p. 200 

a Keith, p. 78. Crawford, p. 14. b Keith, p. 380. Tht 
Queen, in order to gain the people, agreed to an act of Parliament, which 
eſtabliſhed the proteſtant religion; a conceflion which he could never be- 
fore-be brought to * | | 
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er againſt | ſuch calumniators. After this promiſe, e 
which implied no great aſſurance in Bothwel of bis 
own innocence, the ſubſcribers mentioned the neceſſity 1567. 
of their Queen's marriage, in order to ſupport the go- ws £ 
vernment; and they recommended Bothwel o her as 
a huſband ©. This paper was ſubſeribed by all the z April. 
canſiderable nobility there preſent. In a country, diyi- 

ded by violent faQtions, ſuch, a concurrence in favour 

ol one nobleman, no wiſe diſtinguiſhed above the reſt, 
except by his flagitious conduct, could never have been 
obtained, had not every one been certain, at leaſt firm+ 
ly perſuaded, that Mary was fully determined on this 


n+ meaſure'*, - Nor would ſuch a motive , have, ſufficed 
ly to influence}, men, commonly ſo ſtubborn and intrac- 
* table, had they, not been taken by ſurprize, been ig - 
ye norant of each others ſentiments, and oyerawed. by 
m- the preſent power of he court, and by the apprehenſi- 
06 ons of farther violence, from perſons ſo little gavern- 
na ed by any rules of honour and humanity. Even with 
fa- all theſe circumſtances, the ſubſcription to this paper 
ye- may juſtly þe regarded as a reproach to the nation... 

red THE ſubſequent meaſures of Bothwel were equal- 
im ly precipitate and audacious. Mary having gone to 


A Stirling to pay a viſit to her ſon, he aſſembled a bo- 
ctl- dy of eight hundred horſe, on pretence of . purſuing 
egal ſome robbers on the borders, and having way-laid her 


rove on her return, he ſeized her perſon'near Edinburgh, 
57 in ö ” | | 
the e Keith, p. 381. | 2840 

© Mary herſelf confeſſed, in ber inſtructions to the ambaſſadors, which 
OW" ſhe ſent to France, that Bothwel perſuaded all tbe noblemen,-thyt their 


application in favour of his marriage was agreeable to her. Keith, p. 389. 

Te Anderſon, vol. I. p. 94. Murray afterwards produced to Queen Eliza- 
9 207 deth's commiflioners a paper figned by Marv, by which ſhe permitted them 
f to make this application to her. This permiſſion was a ſufficient dacla - 
ration of her intentions, and was eſteemed equivalent to a command. An- 
yer be Lerſon, vol. IV. p. 59. They even aſſerted, that the houſe, in which 
they met, was ſurr ounded with armed men. Goodal, vol. II. 5. 147. 
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Ga) forcing her to yield to his purpoſe. Sir James Mel- 


1567. 
Abo cil. 
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and carried her to Dunbar, with an avowed deſign of 


vil, who was in her retinue, was carried along with 
her; and ſays not, that he ſaw any ſigns of reluc- 


tance or conſtraint : He was even informed, as he tells 


us by Bothwel's officers, that the whole tranſaction 
was managed in concert with her*., A woman, in- 
deed, of that ſpirit-and reſolution, which is acknow- 
ledged to belong to Mary, does not uſually, on theſe 
bccafions, give ſuch marks of oppoſition to real vio- 
lence; as can appear .anywiſe doubtful or ambiguous. 


Some of the nobility, however, in order to put mat- 


ters to farther trial, ſent her a private meſſage; in 


which they told her, that, if in reality ſhe lay under 


force, they would uſe all their efforts to relieve her. 
Her anſwer was, that ſhe had indeed been carried to 
Dunbar by violence, but ſince ber arrival had been ſo 
well treated there, that ſhe willingly ' remained with 


Bothwel . No one gave themſelyes thenceforth any 


ſolicitude to relieve her from a captivity, which they 
believed to have proceeded entirely from her own, ap- 
probation and connivance, * 


Tris unuſual conduct was firſt aſcribed to Mary's 


Tenſe of the infamy, attending her purpoſed marriage; 
and her deſire of finding ſome colour to gloſs over 
the irregularity of her conduct. But a pardon given 


to Bothwel a few days afterwards, made the publie 
carry ſomewhat farther their conjectures. In this, deed, 


Bothwel received a pardon for the violence committed 
on the Queen's perſon; and for all onber (crimes: A 
clauſe, by which the murder of the King was indi- 
rectly pardoned. The rape was then conjectured to 


have been only acontrivance of theſe politicians, in 


order to afford a pretence for indireQly pardoning 3 


| Bo Melvil, p. 80, ; | f $pottwood, p · 302 
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mention t. 
Tnxsx events paſſed with ſuch rapidiry;. that men 


had no leiſure to admire ſufficiently one incident, when 


they were ſurprized with a new one, equally rare 
and uncommon: There ſtill, however, remained one 
difficulty, which, it was not-ealy to foreſee, how the 
Queen and Bothwel, determined as they were to exe- 
cute their ſhameful purpoſe, could find expedients 'to 
overcome. The man, who had procured the ſubſcrip- 
tion of the nobility, recommending him as a huſband 


erime, of which they durſt not openly. make any c — > . 


WS... 4 
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to the Queen, and who had acted this ſeeming violence 
on her perſon, in order to force her conſent, had been 


married ſix months before to another woman; to a 
woman of merit, of a very noble family, ſiſter to the 


ear! of Huntley.” But perſons” blinded with paſſion, 


and infatuated with crimes, ſoon ſhake off all appear- 
ance of decency: A ſait was commenced for a divorce 
between Bothwel and his wife; and this ſuit was open- 
ed at the ſame inſtant in two different, or rather oppo- 
ſite coutts; in the court of the 'archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, which was popiſh, and governed itſelf by 
the canon law; and in the new conſiſtorial or commiſſ- 
ariot court, which was proteſtant, and was regulated 
by the principles of the reformed teachers. The plea 
advanced in each court, was ſo calculated as to ſuit 
the principles which there prevailed: In the archbi- 
ſhop's court, the pretenee of conſanguinity was em- 
ployed, becauſe Bothwel was related to his wife in the 
fourth degree; in the commiſſariot court, the accuſa- 


tion of adultery was made uſe of againſt him. The 


parties too who applied for the divorce, wete different 
in the different courts: Bothwel was the perſon who 
ſued in the former ; his wife in the latter. And the 
ſuit in both courts was opened, pleaded, examined, 


5 Anderſag, wEIT. part 2. p. 61. 
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CHAT. and decided' with the utmoſt precipitation, and a ſen- 
2 — tence of divorce was pronounced in four days b. 
7367. Tux divorce being thùs obtained, it was thought 
proper that Mary ſhould be conducted to Edinburgh, 
and ſhiould there appear before the courts of judica- 
ture, and ſhould acknowledge herſelf to be. reſtored. to 
entire freedom. This! was underſtood: to be contrived 
with a view of obvlating all doubts with regard to 
the validity of her marriage. Orders were then gi- 
ven to publiſh the banns in the church, between the 
| Queen and the duke of Orkney; for that was the ti- 
| tle. which he now bore; and Craig, a miniſter of Edin- 
[1 E burgh, was applied to for that purpoſe. This clergy- 
| 
| 
| 


man, not content with having, for ſome time, refuſed 
compliance, publicly in his ſermon; condemned the 
| 28 and exhorted all thoſe who had acceſs to 
- the Queen; to give ber their advice againſt ſo ſcan- 
dalous an alliance. Being called before the coun- 
eil, to anſwer for this liberty, he ſhowed a Courage 
count of their tameneſs and ſervility. He ſaid, that, 
by the rules of the church, the earl of Bothwel, be- 
ing eonvicted of adultery, could not be permitted to 
marry; that the divorce. between him and his former 
wife, was plainly procured by colluſion, as appeared 
by the precipitation of that ſentence, and the ſudden 
concluſion of his marriage with the Queen; and that 
all the ſuſpicions which prevailed, with regard to the 
King's murder, and the Queen's concurrence in the 
former rape, would thence receive undoubted confir- 
mation. He therefore exhorted Bothwel, WhO was 
preſent, no longer to perſevere in his preſent crimi- 
nal enterprizes; and turning his diſcourſe to the other 
counſellors, he charged them to employ all their influ- 
ence with the Queen, in order to divert her from 2 


h- Anderſon, vol. u. p. 230, 
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meaſure which would cover her with infamy and dif CHAP. 
bonour. Not ſatisfied even with this admonition, he 10 p 
took the firft 3 of informing the public, 1567. 
from the pulpit, of this whole tranfaction, and expreſſ- 
ed to them his fears, that, notwithſtanding all remon- 
ſtrances, their ſovereign was ſtill obſtinately bent on 
her fatal purpoſe. For himfelf,” he faid, ** he had 
« already diſcharged his conſcience, and yet again 
&« would take heaven and earth to witneſs, that he 
C abhorred and deteſted that marriage, as ſcandalous 
« and hateful in the ſight of mankind; But ſince 
be the Great, as he perceived, either by their flattery 
or ſilence, gave counte nance to the meaſure, he be- 
« ſought the Faithful to pray fervently to the Al- 
* mighty, that a reſolution, which wastaken contrary-to 
&« all law, reaſon, and good conſoience, might, by the 
&« divine bleſſing, be turned to the comfort and benefit 
ie of the church and kingdom. T heſe ſpeeches of- 
fended the court extremely ;' and Craig was anew ſum- 
moned before the council, to anſwer for his temerity 
in thus paſſing'the bounds of his © commiflion, But 
he told them, chat the bounds of his commiſfon 
were the word of God, good laws, and natural reaſon ; 
and were the Qxeen s marriage tried by any of thele 
three ſtandards, it would appear infamous and diſho- 
nourable, and would be ſo eſteemed by the whole 
world. The council were ſo overawed by chis heroic 
behaviour in à private clergyman; that they nn! | 
bim without farther cenſuro or puniſſiment . 
Bur te' this er anſaction might have ceralied Both- 
. wel and the Queen of Scots, from their infatuation, | | 
| and might have inſtructed them in the diſpoſuions of | 
mne people, as well us in cheir own? inability to oppoſe 
them; they were ſtill reſolute to ruſh fortvrard to 
their aud manifeft> deſtruCtion.; The marriage was 
| Pf INE e p. 264. © Aterfon, Vol. II. F 29 
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ſolemnized by the biſhop of Orkney, a proteſtant, 
who was afterwards-depoſed by the church for this 
| ſcandalous compliance. Few of the nobility appear- 
ed at the ceremony; they had moſt of them, either 
from ſhame or fear, retired to their own houſes. The 
French ambaſſador, Le Croc, an aged gentleman of 
honour and character, could not be prevailed on, tho 
a dependent of the houſe of Guiſe, to countenance the 
mariiage by his preſence 5, Elizabeth remonſtrated, 
by very friendly letters and meſſages, againſt the mar- 
riage': The court of France made like oppoſition; 
but Mary, tho? on all other occaſions ſhe was extreme- 
ly obſequious to the advice of her relations in that 
country, was here determined to pay no regard to their 
opinion. h | | 
Tux news of theſe tranſactions, being carried to 
foreign countries, filled all Europe with amazement, 
and threw infamy not only on the principal actors in 
them, but alſo on the whole nation, who ſeemed, by 
their ſubmiſſion and ſilence, and eyen by their declared 
. approbation, to give their ſanction to theſe ſcandalous 
practices ®, The Scots, who reſided abroad, met with 
. ſuch reproaches, that they durſt no where appear in 
public; and they earneſtly exhorted their countrymen 
at home, to free them from the public odium, by 
bringing to condign puniſhment the authors of ſuch 
atrocious crimes. This intelligence, with a little 
more leiſure for reflection, rouſed men at laſt from 
their lethargy ; and the rumours, which, from the very 
beginning ®, had been ſpread againſt Mary, as if ſhe 
had concurred in the King's murder, ſeemed now, by 
the ſubſequent tranſactions, to have received a ſtrong 
confirmation and authority. It was every where ſaid, 
that, even tho* no particular and direct proofs had as 


* Spotſwood, p. 203. Melvil, p. 82. | I Keith, p. 392. Digges, | 
p. 14- im Melvil, p 82, Keith, p. 402. Anderſan, val. I. 128, 134 
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yet been produced of the Queen's guilt, the whole G ,, AP. 


1 
1. 


tenor of her late conduct was ſufficient, not only to 
beget ſuſpicion, but to produce entire conviction againſt 
her: That her ſudden reſolution of being reconciled 
to her huſband, whom before ſhe had long and juſtly 
hated ; her bringing him to court, from which ſhe had 
baniſhed him by neglects and rigours; her fitting up 
ſeparate apartments for him; were all of them circum- 
ſtances, which, tho” trivial in themſelves, yet, being 
compared with the following events, bore a very un- 
favourable aſpect for her: That the leaſt which, after 
the King's murder, might have been expected in her 
ſituation, was a more than uſual caution in her mea- 
ſures, and an extreme anxiety to puniſh the real 
aſſaſſins, in order to free herſelf from all reproach and 
ſuſpicion ; That no woman, who had any regard to 


her character, would allow a man, publickly accuſed 
of her huſband's murder, ſo much as to approach her 


preſence, far leſs give him a ſhare in her councils, and 
endow him with favour and authority: That an acquital 
merely in the abſence of accuſers was very ill fitted to ſa- 
tisfy the public; eſpecially if that abſence proceeded from 
a deſigned precipitation of the ſentence, and from the ter- 
ror which her known friendſhip for the criminal had in- 
fuſed into every one: That the very mention of her 
marriage to ſuch a perſon, in ſuch circumſtances, was 
horrible ; and the contrivances of extorting a conſent 
of the nobility, and of concerting a rape, were groſs 
artifices, more proper to diſcover her guilt than prove 
her innocence : That where a woman thus ſhews a 
conſciouſneſs of merited reproach, and, inſtead of cor- 
tecting, provides only thin gloſſes to cover her excep- 
tionable conduct, ſhe betrays a neglect of fame, which 
muſt either be the effect or the cauſe of the moſt ſhame- 
ful enormities: That to eſpouſe a man, who had a 
few days before been ſo ſcandalouſty divorced from his 
wife; who, to. ſay the leaſt, was believed to have, a 

few months before, aſſaſſinated her huſband, was fo 
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teneg of indiſcretion or imprudence could account ſor 
ſuch a conduct: That a woman, whoz: fo ſoon after 
her huſband's death, tho” not. attended with any ex: 
traordinary circumſtances, contracts a marriage Which 
might, in itſelf, be the moit blameleſs, cannot. eſcape 
ſevere cenſure; but one who oyerlooks, for her plea- 
ſure, ſo many other weighty conſiderations, / was 
equally capable, in gratifying her appetites, to neglect 
every regard to. honour, and to' humanity : That Mary 
was not ignorant of the prevailing opinion of the pub- 
lic, with regard to her own guilt, and of the inferences 


which would every where be drawn from her conduct; 


and therefore, if ſhe ſtill continued to purſue meaſures 


| which gave ſueh j juſt offence, ſhe ratified, by her acti- 


ons, as much as 45 the moſt formal confeſſion, all the 
ſurmizes and imputations of her enemies: That the 


only cireumſtante Which oppoſed all theſe preſumps« 


tions, was, the benignity and goodneſs of her preced - 
ing behaviour, which ſeemed to remove her from all 
ſuſpicion of ſuch atrocious inhumaflity; but chat the 
charaQerg of men were extremely vatiable, and the 
perſons. who weve guilty of the worſt actions, were 
not always naturally of the worſt and moſt criminal 
diſpoſitions; That a woman, tho, in a eritical and 
pn hid moment, lee Mn 19-2290; 
of abandoned principles, might thencefbrth be led 
blindfold by him to the commiſſion of the moſt enor- 
mous erimes, and was in reality no longer at her o 
diſpoſal: And that, tho! one ſuppoſition was. ſtill left 
to allexiate her blame, viz. that Bothwelz preſum- 
ing on her affectioꝶ towards, him, ad of Himſelf com- 


mitted the crime, and had never tommunitatedl it ta 


her, yet fuch a ſudden and paſſionate dove to a man 


whom ſhe had long known; could not eaſily be ac- 
counted ſor, without ſuppoſing ſome legte of preced- 
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wards reſtrained, either by Mäme or prudence, from 
incurring the higheſt reproach and danger, it was not 


likely, that a ſenſe of duty, or, humanity would have 2 


more powerful influence over her. 


TREsE were the ſentiments which prevailed through- 
out Scotland; and as tlie proteſtant teachers, who had 


great authority, had long borne a great animolity to- 


wards Mary, the opinion of her guilt was, by chat 
means, the more widely diffuſed, and made the deeper 


impreſſion on every one. me attempts made by 


Bothwel, and, as it is pretended, with her conſent, 


to get the young prince into his power, excited the 
moſt ſerious attention; and the principal nobility, even 
many of thoſe who had formerly been conſtrained to 
ſign the application in favour of Bothwel's marriage, 
met at Stirling, and formed an aſſociation for protect- 
ing the prince, and puniſhing the Kings murderers “. 
The earl of Athole himſelf, a known catholic, was 
the firſt author of this confederacy: The earls of Ar- 
gyle, Morton, Mar, Glencarne, the lords Boyd, 
Lindeſey, Hume, Semple, Kitkaldy of Grange, Tul- 
libardine, and ſecretary Lidington, entered zealouſly 


into it, The earl of Murray, foreſeeing ſuch turbu- 


lent times, and being deſirous to keep free of theſe 
dangerous fackions, had, for: time before, deſired 
and obtained Mary's permiſſion to retire into France. 
Lott Hume was firſt in arms; and leading a body 
of eight hundred horſe, ſuddenly invironed the Queen 
of Scots and Bothwel, in the caſtle of Borthwic, They 
found. means to make their eſcape to Dunbar; while 
the confederate lords were aſſembling their troops at 
Edinburgh, and taking meaſures to effectuate their 
purpoſe. Had Bothwel been o prudent as to keep 
within the ſbrteſs of Dunbar, his enemies muſt have 
been dilipated for want of pay and ſubſiſtance; 5 but 
hearing that the lords were fallen into diſtreſs, he Rag 
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ſo raſh as to take the field, and advance towards. them, 


The armies met at Carberry Hill, about ſix miles from 
Edinburgh ; and Mary became ſoon ſenſible, that her 


own troops diſapproved of her cauſe, and were averſe 
to ſpend their blood in the quarrel D. After ſome bra- 
va does of Bothwel, where he diſcovered. yery little 
courage, ſhe ſaw no reſource but that of holding a 
conference with Kirkaldy of Grange, and of putting 


| herſelf, upon ſome general promiſes, into the hands of 


the confederates. She was conducted to, Edinburgh, 
amidſt the inſults of the populace, who reproached her 
with her crimes, and even held before her eyes, which 
ever way ſhe turned, a banner, on which was painted 


the murder of her huſband, and the diſtreſs of her in- 


fant fon 1. Mary, overwhelmed with her calamities, 
had recourſe to tears and lamentations. Mean while 
Bothwel, during ber conference with Grange, fled un- 
attended to Dunbar ; and fitting out a few ſmall ſhips, 


ſet ſail for the e where he ſubſiſted during ſome 


time by pyracy. He was purſued thither by Grange, 


and his ſhip was taken, with ſeveral of his ſervants, 


who afterwards diſcovered all the circumſtances of the 


| King's murder, and were puniſhed for the crime”, 


Bothwel himſelf eſcaped in a boat, and found means to 
get a paſſage to Denmark, where he was thrown inte 
priſon, loſt his ſenſes, and died miſerably. about ten 
years afterwards : An end Wy of his ee con- 
duct and behaviou. 

Tux Queen of Scots, now in the bands of an en- 
raged faction, met with ſuch treatment as a ſovereign 
may naturally expect from ſubjects who have their future 
fears to provide againſt, as well as their preſent animoſi- 
ty to gratify. It is pretended, that ſhe behaved with a 
ſpirit very little ſuitable to her condition, avowed her 
inviolable attachment to Bothwel *, and even wrote 
him a letter, which the lords intercepted, where ſhe 
declared, that ſhe would endure any extremity, 

p Keith, p. 402. Spotſwood, p. 207, 4 Melvil, p. 83, 84. 
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nay, reſign her dignity and power, rather than relin- & H A P. 


quiſh his affetions * The malecontents finding the 
danger to which they were expoſed, incaſe Mary ſhould 
finally prevail, thought themſelves obliged to proceed 
with rigour againſt her ; and they ſent her next day 
under a guard to the caſtle of Lochlevin, ſituated in a 
lake of that name, The miſtreſs of the houſe was mo- 
ther to the earl of Murray ; and as ſhe pretended to 


haye been lawfully married to the late King . 


Scots, ſhe gaturally bore an animoſity 'to Mary, 


and treated her with the utmoſt harſhneſs and 


ſeverity. _ 3 

ELIZABETH, who was exactly informed of all thofe 
events, ſeemed touched with compaſſion rowards the 
unfortunate Queen; and all her fears and jealouſies 
being now laid aſleep, by the conſideration of that ruin 
and infamy in which Mary's conduct had involved 
her, ſhe began to reflect on the inſtability of human 
affairs, the precarious ſtate of royal grand eur, the dan · 
ger of encouraging rebellious ſubjects; and ſhe reſolved 


to employ her authority for alleviating the calamities 


of her unhappy ſiſter, She ſent Sir Nicholas Throc- 
morton ambaſſador to Scotland, in order to remonſtrate 


both with Mary and the aſſociated lords; and ſhe gave 


him inſtructions which, tho* mixt with ſome lofty pre- 
tenſions, were full of that good ſenſe which was fo 
natural to her, and of that generoſity which the pre- 
ſent intereſting ſituation had called forth. She em- 
powered him to declare in her name to Mary, that the 
late conduct of that princeſs, ſo enormous, and in 
every reſpect ſo unjuſtifiable, had given her the higheſt 


offence z and tho' ſhe felt the movements of pity to- 


wards her, ſhe had once determined never to interpoſe 
in her affairs, either by advice or aſſiſtance, but to 


t' Melvil, p. 84. The reality of this letter appears ſomewhat diſput- 


able; chiefly becauſe Murray and his aſſociates never mentioned it in their 


accyſation of her before Queen Elizabeth's commiſſioners, * | 
TAE. | lan * abandon 


} 


567 + 


33 


7 


e E 4 p. abandon * entirely, ; as 2 perſon whoſe condition wu 
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totally 0 deſperate, and honour irretrieveab e: That 
ſhe was well aflured, hat other fore gien Princes, 
Mary' 9 Heat relations, hy embraced 1 the ae reſgly- 
tion; but, for her part, the late eyents had? touched 
her heart with more tender "ſywpathy, and had made 
her adopt meaſures' more favourable i to the liberty ; and 
intereſts of the unhappy Queen : That ſhe way de- 
termined. not to lee her oppreſſed by ber rebellious f fub 
jects, but would employ all her good of 8, and even 
her power, to redeem her from captivity, and place her 
in ſuch à condition as would at once be compatib!: 
with her dignity, and the ſafety of her ſubj ads! : That 
ſhe entreated her to lay alide all thou PE! revenge, 
except againſt the murdetefd of her Fulband ; and 23 
the herſelf was bis near relation, ſhe was better entitled 
than the ſubje&s' of Mary to interpoſe her Authority oh 
that head, and ſhe therefore beſought that princels, if 
ſhe had any regard to her own honour and ſafety, not 
to oppoſe ſo juſt and reafonable a demand! That afte 
thoſe two points were provided for, her own liberty, 
and the x puniſhment of her! huſband's aſſaſſins the ſafety 
of her 5 ſon was next to be configered ; an Hen 
ſeemed no \ expedicht' more proper | for that pur poſe, tha 
the ſending him to be educated i n 10119105 And 155 
beſides the ſecurity which "would attend bis remori 
from all factions and convulſions, chere were 'many 
other beneficial ' conſequences, Which it was ealy to 
foreſee 2s the reſult of his edyjeat ion in ooh 15 
. 8 n eng i 37 ' 

. which” Throcme tom 1 was in- 
ſtructed to make to the aſſbciatedt lords, were entire! 


, conformable to theſe ſenriniejits which Elizabeth enter- 
tained in Mary's favour.” "She ennpowereg him to tel 
them, That Whatever blame ſhe might throw on Mary's 
Fapguer; any oppoſition to their erelgn 


7 ie. 


1 u ' u Keith, P. 411, * be. 


was tote 
unjuſtifiable, 
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x 4g much Teſs to puniſh, .t the mal-admigiſtration 
of their pringe 3 0 the only arms which ſubjects could 

ly employ againſt the, ſypreme autho- 
city,, were entreatics, counſels, and repreſentazions : 
That if theſe expedients failed, they were next to ap- 
peal by their prayers to Heayen; and to wait, with pa- 
tience till the Almighty, in whoſe hands are the hearts 


of princes, ſhould, be pleaſed to, turn them ts. juſtices 


and to mercy. That ſhe inculested not this doctrine 


becauſe ſhe berſelf was intereſted, in its obſervance; 
but becauſe it was univerſally received in all well go- 


verned Rares, and was, eſſeniial to the preſervation of 


civil ſociety: That ſhe required them to geſtore their 
Queen to liberty; and promiſed, in that caſe, to con- 
cur with them in all proper expedients for regulating 
the government, for puniſhing. the King's murderers, 
and for guarding the life and liberty of the infant 
prince: And that if the. ſeryices which ſhe had. lately 


conferred on the Scotiſh, natign, in proteRting, them 
from foreign. uſurpation, were duly conſidered by them, 


they would repoſe confidence in her good offices, and 


would eſteem themſelves blame-worthy,. in never A 
ing as yet made any application to her 


; ELIZABETH, beſides A en fins. by 


Throcmorton ſome articles of accommodation, which 


be was to propoſe to both parties, as expedients for 


the ſettlement of public affairs; and tho” theſe articles 
included ſome conſiderable reſtraints on the ſove- 


reign. power, they were in the main calculated for 


Mary's advantage, and were ſufficiently indulgent to 
ber v. The aſſooiated lords, who were determined to 
proceed with greater ſeyerity, were apprehenſiue of 


Elizabeth's partiality ; and being ſenſible, that Ma- 
J would take courage from the protection of that 


x Keith; p. 414, 415. 429: 7 Ibid, p. 476. 


powerful 


unjuſtifiable, and incompatible with all order and M A f. 
good government : That it belonged. not to them to 
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powerful princeſs *, they thou ght proper, after "wn 
ral affected aclays, to refuſe the Engliſh ambaſſade 


all acceſs' to her perſon. There were four differ. 


ent ſchemes propoſed in Scotland, for the. treatment 
of the captive Queen: One, that ſhe ſhould be re. 
ſtored to her authority under very ſtrict limitations; 
The ſecond, that ſhe ſhould be obliged: to reſign her 
crown to the prince, be baniſhed the kingdom, and 
be confined either to France or England; with aflur 
ances from the ſovereign in whoſe dominions fi 
ſhould” refide, that ſhe ſhould make no attempts t 


the diſturbance of the eftabliſh2d government: The 
third, that ſhe'ſhould be publickly treid for her crime, 
of which her enemies pretended to have undouhtd 
proofs, and be condemned to perpetual impriſonment: 


The. fourth was ſtill more ſevere, and require 
that, after her condemnation, capital puniſhment 
ſhould be inflicted upon her. Throcmorton ſup- 


ported the mildeſt propoſal; but tho” he promifed hi 


miſtreſs's guarantee for the performance of articles, 


threatned them with immediate vengeance in caſe of 
refuſal d, and warned them not to draw on then- 
ſelves, by their violence, the public reproach, whid 
now lay upon the Queen; he found, that except: 


ing ſecretary Lidington, he had not the good fol- 


tune to convince any of the leaders. All councib 
ſeemed to tend towards the more ſevere expedients; 
and the preachers, in particular, drawing their es. 
amples from the rigorous maxims of the Old Teſt 


ment, which can only be warranted by particular i: 


velations, inflamed the minds of the en * 
their unhappy ſovereign é. 


Turnx were ſeveral pebjengers to the regency 


the young prince, after the intended depoſition, of 
Mary. The earl of Lenox claimed that authority # 


in K 447 2 wid. p. 420 1 Thid, 5. 4% 
1 © I bid. P- 422, 426. 1 | 
| | grandfathd 
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gandfather to the prince: The duke of Chatelraut, © fu f. 
who was abſent in France, had pretenſions as next — 
heir to the crown : But the greateſt number of the aſſo- 1567. 
ciated lords inclined to the earl of Murray, in whoſe 
capacity they had the greateſt truſt, and who poſſeſſ- 
ed the entire confidence of the preachers and more 
zealous reformers All meaſures being therefore con- 
certed, three inſtruments were ſent to Mary, by the 
hands of Lord Lindeſey and Sir Robert Melvil ; by 
one of which ſhe was to reſign the crown in favour 
of her ſon; by another to appoint Murray regent, by 
che third to name a Council, which ſhould adminiſter 
the government till his artival in Scotland. The 
Queen of Scots, ſeeing no proſpect of relief, lying 
juſtly under apprehenſions of her life, and believing, 
that no deed, whieh ſhe executed during her capti- 
vity, could be valid, was prevailed on, after a plenti- 
ful effuſion of tears, to ſign theſe three inſtruments 
and ſhe took not the trouble of inſpecting any one 
| of them“. In conſequence of this forced reſignation, 
the young prince was proclaimed King, under the 
name of James the ſixth. He was ſoon after crown- 
ed at Stirling, and the earl of Morton took in his 
name the coronation-oath; in which a promiſe to ex- 
tirpate hereſy was not forgot. Some republican pre- 
tenſions in favour of the people's power were coun- 
tenanced in this ceremony; and a coin was ſoon 
ſtruck,” on which the famous aug of Trajan was in- 
ſcribed, Pro me; i merear, in me: For me; if I de- 
ſerve 1 againſt me . Throcmorton had orders from 
bis miſtreſs not to aſſiſt at the coronation of the King 
of Scots 8, 
Tae council of regency hind" not long occaſion to 
W their W * earl of Murray arrived 


| © Meri, /Þ. 85. $potfwood, p- 211. Anderſon, vol. 11. p. 19. 
| cith, p. 439. 449» f Ibid. p. 440. Appen. p. 159. 
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E va p. from France, and took poſſeſſion of his high office, 


—— He paid à viſit to the captive Queen; and ſpake to 


1 $67», 


x th of 
December, 


her in a. manner which better ſuited her paſt con- 
duct than her preſent; condition. This harſh treat 
ment quite extinguiſhed in her breaſt any, remain 
of affection towards him. Murray proceeded af. 
terwards to break, in a more public manner, all term 
of decency with her. He ſummoned a Parliament; 
and that aſſembly, after yoting that ſhe was undoubt- 
edly an-accomplice in her huſband's murder, condemn- 
ed ber to impriſonment, ratified her dimiſſion of the 
erown, and acknowleged her ſon for King, and M "_ 
ray for.regent', The regent, who was a men 0 

gour and abilities, employed himſelf ſucceſsfully in 
teducing the kingdom, He bribed Sir James Raul 


four to ſurrender the caſtle of Edinburgh: He con- 


ſtrained the garriſon of Nunbarto open theje gates; 
And be demoliſhed that fortreſs. 
Bur - tho' every thing thus bore a fovayrable af- 


pect to the new government, and all men ſeemed b 


ſubmit to Murray's authority; a violent revolution, 


_ | however neceſſary, can neyer be effected without great 


diſcontents ; amd it was not likely that in a country, 
where the government, in its moſt {cttled ſtate, poſ- 
ſeſſed a very disjointed authority, a new eſtabliſh- 
ment ſhould meet with uo interruption or diſturbance. 
Few conſiderable men of the natien | ſeemed wil 


ling to ſupport Mary, ſo long as Bothwel was preſent; 


but the removal af t. at obnoxious nobleman bad al- 


tered the ſentiments of many. The duke of Ch. 
telraut, being diſappointed of the regeney, bore. uo 
good will to Murray and his counſellors ; and tbe 
ſame ſentiments were embraced by all his numerou 
retainers: Several of the nobility, änding that othen 
3 taken the oe among the Sn; formed 3} 
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faction apart, and oppoſed the . prevailing power: s 
And beſides ſome remains of duty and affection to- 
wards Mary; the malecontent lords; finding every thing 
carrieg, to extremity againſt her, were naturally. led to 


embrace her cauſe, and ſhelter themſelves under her 
authority. All thoſe, who retained any propenſity 
to the catholic religion, were inclined to Join this par- 


ty; and even the people in general, tho? they had 


© HA F. 
M. 
y „ 
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formerly either, deteſted Mary' 8 crimes, or blamed her: - 


imprudencey were now moved by her misfortunes 
to compaſſionate her prefent ſituation, and lamented, 
that a perſon, poſſeſſed of ſo many amiable accom- 
pliſhments; Joined, to ſuch hizh dignity, ſhould be 
treated with ſuch extreme rigour and ſeverity *. Ani- 
mated by all theſe motives, many of the principal no- 
bility; now] adherents to the Queen of Scots; met 
ork and concerted meaſures 1 ee 
cauſe of that princeſs.” | D 
WII theſe humours wel wa Fermentation; 
1 was employed in contrivances fot effecting het 
eſcape; and ſhe wy , by her charms. and careſſes, 
a young gentleman, George Douglas, brother to the 
hird of Lochlevin, to att ber in that enterprize. 
She even went ſo far as to give him hopes of eſpouſ- 
ing her, after her marriage Wirk Bothwel ſhould be 
diſſolyed on the plea of force and ſhe propoſed this 
expedient to the regent, who rejected it. Douglas, 
however, perſevered in his" endeavours to free her 


| from captivity; and 'having all bpportuiiities of acceſs 


to the houſe} he was at laſt ſucceſsful in the under- 


wking, _ He conive) ed ber ih diſgaiſe into a ſmall 


boat, and himſelf rowed her aſnore. She haſtened to 

Hamilton; and the news of her arrival in that place 

being immediately ſpread abroad, many of the nobility 

locked to het with their forces. A bond of aſſocia- 

tion for her defence was ſigned by the earls of Ar- 
* Buchan, lib. xviii. c. 532 
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bitration, and that no foreign ſuecours ſhould. be in- 
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gyle, Huntley, Eglington, Craubord, Caſkles, Rothes, 


Montroſe, Southerland, Errol, nine biſhops, and 
nine barons, beſides many of the moſt conſiderable 
gentry!. And in a fow days an ariay, to the num- 
ber of fix thouſand men, was aſſembled under ber 


ſtandard. | 
ELISABETH was no ſooner informed of Mary's 
eſcape, than ſhe diſcovered her reſolution of perſe- 


vering in the ſame generous and friendly meaſures, 
which the had bitherto purſued. If ſhe bad nat 
employed farce againſt the regent, during the impri- 
fonment of that prineeſs, fhe had been chiefly with» 
held by the fear of puſbing him to greater extremities 
againſt her *; but ſhe had propoſed to the equrt of 
France an expedient, which, tho' lefs violent, would 
bave been no leſs effeftual for her ſervice: She de- 
kred that France and England, ſhould by concert cut 
off all commerce with 'the Scots, till they ſhould do 
juſtice to their injured ſovereign ®. She now diſ- 
patched Leighton into Scotland to offer both her good 
offices, and the afliſtange of her force, to Mary; but 
as ſhe was apprehenfive of the entrance of French 
troops into the kingdom, ſhe deſired that the contra: 
verſy between the Queen of Scots and her ſybje 
might by that princeſs, be referred entitely to ber at 


troduced into Scotland. 


Bur Elizabeth had not leizure to exert fully her 


efforts ip favour of Mary. The regent made haſte 
to aſſemble forces; and notwithſtanding that his army 
was inferior in number to that of the Queen of Scots, 
be took the field againſt her. A battle was fought at 
Langſide near Glasgow, which was entirely deciſive 
in favour of the aſſociated lords; and tho? the regent; 


I _ p. 475. m Ibid. p. 463. Cabbala, p. 241. 
» Keith, p. 462 Ibid. p. in the notes. Apderſey, 


after 
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after his victory, Rope the bloodſhed; yet was the 
ation followed by a total diſperſion of the Queen's 
rty, That unhappy princeſs fled ſauthwards from 


131 


the field of battle with great precipitation, and came, 
with a few attendants, to the borders of England. She — 


here deliberated concerning her next meafures, which 
would probably prove ſo important to her future hap- 
pineſs or miſery. She found it impoſſible to remain 


in her own kingdom: She had an averſion, in her 


preſent wretched condition, to return into France, 
where ſhe had formerly appeared with ſo much ſplen- 


dour; and was not, beſides, provided of a veſſel, which 
could fafely convey her thither: The late generous 


behaviour of Elizabeth made her hope for  deſence, 
and even aſſiſtance, from that quarter*; and as the 
preſent fears of her domeſtic enemies. were the moſt 
urgent, ſhe overlooked all other conſiderations, and 
embraced the refolution of taking ſhelter in Eng- 
land, She embarked on board a fiſhing-boat in Gal- 
Joway, and landed the fame day at Wirkington in 


Cumberland, about thirty miles diſtant from Carlifle g 
. whence ſhe immediately diſpatched: a meſſenger to 


London; notifying her arrival, deſiring liberty to vi- 
fit Elizabeth, and craving her protection, in con{e+ 
quence of former profeſſions of friend, made her 
by that princeſs. 


ELiZABETH now found herſelf in a fituation, when 


it was become neceſſary to take ſome deciſive reſolu · 
tion with regard to ber treatment of the Queen of 
Seots; and as ſhe had hitherto, contrary to the opini- 


on of Cecil, attended more to the motives of genero« 


ity than of policy d, ſhe was engaged by that prudent 
miniſter to weigh anew all the conſiderations, which 


occurred in this eritical conjuncture. He reprefented, 


wat the party, which had dethroned Mary, and had at 


? Jebd's Colleftion, vol. T. p. 420. 4 Cabala, p. 140. 
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c HAF. preſent aſſumed the government of Scotland, were 
always the partizans of the Engliſh alliance, and 
16s. were engaged, by all the motives of religion and of 
- _ intereſt; to perſevere in their connexions with Eliza- 

by beth : That tho' Murray and his friends might com- 
plain of ſome unkind ufage during their baniſhment 
in England; they would eafily forget theſe grounds of 
quarrel, when they conſidered, that Elizabeth was the 
only ally, on whom they could  fafely rely, and that 
their own Queen, by her attachment to the catholic 
faith, and by her other connexions, excluded them en- 
tirely from the friendſhip of France, and even from that 
of Spain: That Mary, on the other hand, even before 
her violent breach with her proteſtant ſubjects, was in 
ſecret entirely governed by the counſels of the houſe 
of Guiſe; much more, would ſhe implicitly comply 
with their views, when by her own miſconduct the 
1 5 power of that family and of the zealous catholics was 
11 become her ſole reſource and fecurity : That her. pte- 
'* tenſions to the Engliſh crown would render her 4 
very dangerous inſtrument in their hands; and, were 
| _ ſhe once able to ſuppreſs the proteſtants in ber own 
| kingdom ſhe would unite the Scots and Engliſh ca- 
tholics; with thofe of all foreign ſtates, in one con- 
federacy againſt the religion and government of Eng- 
land: That it behoved Elizabeth therefore to proceed 
with caution in the deſign of reſtoring her rival to the 
throne; and to take care, both that that enterprize, 
if undertaken, ſhould be effected by Engliſh forces 
alone; and that full ſecurities ſhould beforehand: be 
provided for the reformers and the reformation in 
Scotland: That above all, it was requiſite to guard 
carefully the perſon of that princeſs ; left, finding this 
unexpected reſerve in the Engliſh friendſhip, ſhe 
Jhould ſuddenly take the . reſolution of flying into 


France, and ſhould attempt by foreign force to recover 
Mt poſſeſſion 
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poll ſion n of her authority : That her deſperate fortunes 
and broken reputation fitted her for any attempt; 


| and her reſentment, when ſhe ſhould find herſelf thus 


deie ted by the Queen, would concur with her ambi- 
tion and her bigotry, and render her an unrelenting, 
as well as powerful, enemy to the Engliſh goyern- 
ment: That if ſhe was once abroad, in the hands of 
enterprizing catholics, the attack of England would 


appear to her as eaſy. as that of Scotland; and the only 
m thod, (h-/ muſt imagine, of recoyering her native 
kingdom, would be to acquire. that crown, to which 


ſhe would 'eijgem herſelf equally intitled : That a 
neutrality in, ſuch intereſting ſituations, tho” it might 
be pretended, could never, without the moſt extreme 
danger, be upheld by the Queen; and the detention 
of Mary was cgqually requiſite, whether the power of 
England were to be employed in her favour, or 
againſt her: That nothing indeed was more becoming 
a great prince than generoſity ; yet the ſuggeſtions of 
this noble principle could never, without the ytmoſt im- 
prudence, be canſulted in ſuch delicate circumſtances 
as thoſe in which the Queen was at preſent placed; 


where her own ſafety and the interefty of her people 


were intimately concerned in every reſolution which 
ſhe embraced ; That tho“ the example of ſucceſsful 
rebellion, eſpecially. in a neighbouring country, could 
de no wiſe agreeable to any ſovereign, yet Mary's im- 
prudence had been ſq great, perhaps her crimes ſo 
enormaus, that the inſurrection of ſubjects, after ſuch 
provocation, could no longer be regarded as a prece- 
dent againſt other princes: That it was firſt neceſſa- 
ry for Elizabeth to aſcertain, in a regular and ſatisfac- 


tory manner, the extent of Mary's guilt, and thence 


to determine the degree of protection which ſhe ought 
to afford her, againſt her diſcontented ſubjects: That 
as no glory could ſurpaſs that of defending oppreſſed 
jnnocence, it was equally infamous to patronize vice 
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. and murder on the throne; and the contagion of ſuch 
diſhonour, would extend itſelf to all who countenanced 
or fupported it: And that if the erimes of the Scottiſh 
princeſs ſnould, on enquiry, appear as great and cer» 
tain as was affirmed and believed, every meaſure 
againſt her, which policy ſhould dictate, would thence 


be juſtißed; or if ſhe ſhould be found innocent, every 


enterprize, which friendſhip ſhould inſpire, would be 
acknowledged laudable and glorious, 
' AGREFABLE to theſe views, Elizabeth reſolved to 


proceed in a ſeemingly friendly, but really cautious 
manner, with the Queen of Scots ; and ſhe immedi- 


ately fent orders to Lady Scrope, ſiſter to the duke of 


Norfolk, a lady who lived in the neighbourhood, to 


attend on that princeſs, Sdon after ſhe diſpatched 
to her the lord Scrope himſelf, warden of the marches, 


and Sir Francis Knolles, vice chamberlain. They 


found Mary already lodged in the caſtle of Carliſle; 
and after expreſſing the Queen's ſympathy with her 
in her lat misfortunes, they told her, that her requeſt 


| of being allowed to viſit their ſovereign, and of be- 


ing admitted to her preſence, could not at preſent 


huſband's murder, of which the was ſo ſtrongly ac- | 
euſed. Elizabeth could not without diſhonour ſhow 
her any countenance, or appear indifferent to the aſſaſſi- 
nation of fo near a kinſman . So unexpected a check 
threw Mary into tears; m4 the neceſſity of her ſitua · 
tion extorted from her a declaration, that ſhe would 
willingly juſtify herſelf to her fiſter from all imputa- 
tions, and would ſubmit her caufe to the arbitration 
of fo good a friend*, IT'we days after, ſhe ſent lord 
Herreis to London ww 1 to the fame pur 
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Tuis coneeſſion which Mary could ſearce avoid, c 
without an acknowledgment of guilt, was the point 
expected and defired by Elizabeth: She immediately 
diſpatched Midlemore to the- regent of Scotland; 
requiring hith both to deſiſt from the farther proſecu- 
ton of his Queen's party, and to fend ſome perſons 
to London to Juſtify his conduct with regard to her. 
Murray might juſtly be ſtartled at receiving a meſſuge, 
which muſt have appeared ſomewhat imperious; but 
as his domeſtic enemies were numerous and power- 
expect among fortign nations; he was reſolved ra- 
ther to digeſt the affront than provokt Elizabeth by 
a refufal, _ He alſo conſidered, that che that Queen 
had hitherto appeared partial to Mary; her intereſt 
evidently engaged her to ſupport the King's caule In 
Scotland; and it was not to be doubted but that 
penetrating princeſs would in the end diſcover this 
advantage, and would at leaft afford him a patient 
ahd equitable heating. He therefore teplied, thit He 
would hinfelf take a journey into England, atten- 
ded with other cortimifioners, and would willingly 
ſubmit che determination of his cauſe to Elen. 
beth t. 

Lokb Herreis now perceived, A that bis miſtreſs 
had advanced too far in her conceſhoris : He endeayout- 
ed to maintain, that Mary could not, without dimi- 
nution of her royal dignity, ſubmit to a conteſt with 
her rebellious ſubjects before a foreign prince; and he 
required either preſent aid from England, or liberty 
for his Queen to pafs over into Fr nce. Being ſl, | 
however, with the former agreertent before the E 
liſn council, he again renewed his conſent ; but in 
a few days he began anew to recoil, and it was with 
ſome difficulty that he was brought to acquieſce in 


t Anderſon, vol. IV. p. 13 --- 16. | 
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8 were inceſſantly renewed, ſhowed his viſible reluc- 
| tance to the meaſures purſued by the court of Engr 
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a 


the firſt determination", Theſe fluctuations, which 


land. 


Tur Queen of Scots diſcovered/s no leſs averſion to 
4 trial propoſed ; and it required all the artifice and 


prudence of Elizabeth to make her perſevere in the 
agreement to which ſhe had at firſt conſented, This 
latter princeſs {till ſaid to her, that ſhe deſired not, 
without Mary's conſent and approbation, to enter inte 
this queſtion, and pretended only as a friend to hear 
her juſtification : That ſhe was confident there would 


be found no difficulty in refuting all the calumnies of 
her enemies; and even if her apology ſhould fall ſhort 


of full conviction, Elizabeth was determined to ſup- 
port her cauſe, and pracure her ſome reaſonable terms 


of accommodation: And that it was never meant, that 


ſhe ſhould be cited to a trial on the accuſation of her 
rebellious ſubjects, but on the contrary, that they 


ſhould he ſummoned to appear and juſtify themſelyes 


for their conduct towards her *. Allured- by theſe 
lauſible profeſſions, the Queen of Scots agreed to 


Juſtify herſelf by her own commiſſioners before com- 


miſſioners which ſhould be appointed by Elizabeth. 
. DurinG theſe tranſactions, the lord Scrope and Sir 


| Francis Knolles; who reſided with Mary at Carliſle, 
had leizure to ſtudy her character, and to make re- 
port of it to Elizabeth, Unbroken by her misfortunes, 


reſolute in her purpoſe, active in her enterprizes, ſhe 


aſpired to nothing but victqry, and was determined to 


endure any.extremity, to undergo any difficulty, and 


to try every fortune, rather than abandon her cauſe, 


or yield the ſuperiority to her enemies. Eloquent, in- 


ſinuating, affable ; ſhe had already convinced all thoſe 


who approached der, of the innocence of her paſt con- 
duct; and as ſhe declared her fixed purpoſe to require 
Kr. 16-20. x Ibid. p. 17, 12, 13, 109, 110. 4 
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aid of her friends all over Europe, and even to have c HA p, 
recourſe to infidels and barbarians, rather than fail of XL. 
vengeance againſt her perſecutors, it was eaſy to foreſee _ $64. 
the danger to which her charms, her ſpirit, her addreſs, 
if allowed to operate with their full force, would expoſe 
them J. The court of England, therefore, who under 
pretence guarding her, had already, in effect, detained 
her cloſe priſoner, were determined to watch her with 
ſtill greater vigilance, As Carliſle, by its ſituation on 
the borders, afforded her great opportunities for con- 
triying her eſcape, they removed her to Bolton, a ſeat 
of lord Scrope's in Vorkſhire: And the iſſue of the 
controverſy between her and the Scots nation was re- 
garded as a ſubject more momentous to Elizabeth's 
ſecurity and intereſts, than it had ever hitherto been 
apprehended. 
ng perſons, appointed by the Engliſh court for 
the examination of this great cauſe, were the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; 
and York was named as the place of conference. Leſ- 
lex, biſhop of Roſs, the lords Herreis, Levingſtone 
and Boyde, with five perſons more, appeared as com- rt Vork ang 
mifioners from the Queen of Scots. The earl of Hampton. 
Murray, regent, the earl of Morton, the biſhop of 
Orkney, lord Lindeſey, and the abbot of Dunfermling 
were appointed commiſſioners from the King and king- 
dom of Scotland. Secretary Ledington, George Bu- 
chanan, the famous poet and hiſtorian, with ſome others, 
were named as the ir aſſiſtants. 
Ir was a great circumſtance of Elizabeth's glory, 
that ſhe was thus choſen umpire between the factions 
of a neighbouring kingdom, which had, during many 
centuries, entertained the moſt violent Jealouſy and 
animoſity againſt England; and her felicity was equally 
rare, in having the fortune and fame of ſo dangerous 
mal, who had long given her the greateſt inquietude, 
7 Anderſon, vols IV. P. $4, 71, 72, 74, 75, 9% _ 
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her late conduct had diſcovered a byaſs towards the 
fide of Mary: Her ptevailing intereſts led her to f- 
your the enemies of that princeſs: The profeſſions df 
impartiality, which ſhe had made, were opetrand fre- 
quent; and ſhe had ſo far ſucceeded, that each fide at- 
Tuſed her commiſſioners of pattiality towards their ad. 
verſaries*. She herſelf appears, by the inſttuQionz 
given dem, to have fixed no plan for the deciſion; but 
the Few, that the advantages, which ſhe ſhould rey, 
muſt be great, whatever iffue the cauſe ſhonld take, 
If Mary's crimes could be ufcertained by undoubtel 
proof, ſhe could for ever blaſt the reputation of that 
princeſs, and might juſtifiably detain her for ever x 
cloſe ptifoner in England: If the evidence fell ſhort d 
conviction, it was propoſed to reſtore her to her thront, 
but with ſuch ſtrict limitations, as would leave Eli 
2abeth perpetual arbiter of all differences between the 
patties in Scotland, and render het in effect abſolutz. 
miſtreſs of that Kingdom. 

Maxr's commiſſioners, defore they gave in the 
complaints agaiuſt her enemies in Scotland, entered i 
proteſt, that their appeatance in the cauſe ſhould no 
wiſe affect the independance of her crown, or be con- 

ſtttued as a mark of ſubordination to England: The 
Engliſh commiſfioners received this proteſt, but with 
2 referve to the claim of England, The complaint d 
that princeſs was next read, and contained 4 detail of 
all the injuries, which ſhe had ſafferxd, ſince her ma. 
rizge with Bothwel : That her fubjects had taken am 
againſt her, on pretence of Palos, her from captivity; 
that when ſhe put herſelf into their hands, they hal 
committed her to cloſe cuſtody in Lochlevin; hut 

_ crowned her ſon, an infant, in her place; had agdh 
taken arms againſt her after her delivery from priſon; 


2 Anderſon, vol. IV, part 2. p40 bid, 14, 13, Ke. 4 
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had rejected all her ptopoſals for accommodation; had CHAR 

given battle to her troops z and had obliged her, me A. 

ſafety of her perſon, to take ſhelter in England *. x68, 

Thi earl of Murray, in anſwer to this complaint. 

gave a ſummary and imperfect account of the late tranſ- 

actions: That the earl of Bothwel, the known mus 

derer of the late King, had, a little time after the com · 

miſſion of that crime, ſeized the perſon of the Queen 

and led her to Dunbar; that he acquired ſuch influence 

over her as to gain her confent to marry him, and he 

had accordingly procured a divorce from his former 

wife, and had pretended to celebrate his marriage 

with the Queen; that the ſcandal of this tranſaction, 

the diſhonour which it brought on the whole nation, 

the danger to which the infant prince was expoſed | 

from the attempts of that audacious man, had obliged ” 

the nobility to take arms, and oppoſe his criminal 

deſigns and enterprizes; that after the Queen, in order 

to ſave him, had thrown herſelf into their hands, ſhe 

ſtill diſgovered ſuch a violent attachment to him, that 

they found it neceſſary, for their own and the public 

ſafety, to confine her perſon, duting a ſeaſon, till Both- 

wel and the other murderers of her huſband could be 

tried and puniſhed for their crimes z and that during 

this confinement, ſhe had voluntarily, without com- 

pulſion or violence, merely from diſguft at the in- 

quietude and vexations attending power, reſigned her 

crown to her only ſon, and had appointed the earl of 

4 Murray regent during the minority . The Queen's 
anſwer to this apology was obvious: That ſhe did not 

| know and never could ſuſpect, that Bothwel, who had 

been acquitted by a jury, and recommended to her by 

Jo al the nobility for her huſband, was the murderer 

A of the King; that ſhe ever was, and ſtill continues de- 
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condign puniſhment ; that her reſignation of the crowy 


of her life, and even by the dire& menaces of vi. 
olence; and that Throcmorton, the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador, as well as others of her friends, had adviſed her 
to ſign that paper as the only means of ſaving herſelf 
from the laſt extremity, and had affured her, that 2 
conſent, given under theſe circumſtances, could never 
A any force or validity *. 5 
So far the Queen of Scots ſeemed plainly to have the 
5 bean. in the conteſt; and the *Engliſh' commiſkon- 
ers might have been ſurprized, that Murray had made 
fo weak a defence, and had ſuppreſſed alt the material 
imputations againſt that princeſs, on which his party 
had ever ſo ſtrenuoufly inſiſted, had not ſome private 
conferences previouſly informed them of the ſecret. 
Mary's commiffioners had boaſted, that Elizabeth, 
from regard to her kinſwoman, and from her cclire 
of maintaining the rights of ſovereigns, was deter- 
mined, however criminal the couduct of, that princels 
might appear, to reſtore, her to the throne ©; and 
Murray, reflecting on ſome paſt meaſures of the Eu- 
gliſh court, began to apprehend that there were but top 
juſt grounds for their expectations. He believed, that 
Mary, if he would agree to conceal the moſt violent 
part of the accuſation againſt her, would ſubmi: to any 
reaſonable terms of accommodation; but if he ance 
| proceeded fo far as to charge her with the whole of her 
guilt, no compoſition could afterwards take place; 
and ſhoud ſhe ever be reſtored, either by the power ot 
Elizabeth, or the aſſiſtance of her other friends, he and 
his party muſt be expoſed to her moſt ſevere! and im- 
placable vengeance f. He reſolved therefore not -t0 
venture raſhly on a meaſure, which it would be im- 


4 Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p 60. & ſeg. Goodall, vol. II. p- 105 
© Anderfon, vol. . part.2. Þ. 48. Goodall, vol. II. P. 127. 4 
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Ar. firous, that, if he be guilty,” he may be brought t 


was extorted from her by the well-grounded fears 
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ble for him ever to recal; and he paid privately a. c H A r. 
vit to Norfolk and the other Engliſh commiſſioners, k. „ 
confeſſed his ſcruples, laid before them the evidences 1568. — 
of the Queen's guilt, and defired to have ſome ſecurity f 
for Elizabeth's protection, in caſe theſe evidences 
ſhould, upon examination, appear entirely ſatisſactory. 

Norfolk was not ſecretly diſpleaſed with theſe ſeruples 
of the regent 5, He had ever been a partizan of the 
Queen of Scots: Secretary Ledington, who began 
alſo to incline. to that party, and was a man of ſingu- 
lar addreſs and capacity, had engaged him to embrace 
farther views in her favour, and even to think of 
eſpouſing her: And tho' that duke confeſled *, 
that the proofs againſt Mary ſeemed to him un- 
queſtionable, - he encouraged Murray in his pre- 
ſent reſolution not to produce them publickly in the 
conferences before the Engliſh commiſſioners i. 
Nokrol k, however, was obliged to tranſmit to court 
the queries propoſed by the regent. Theſe queries con- 
ited of four particulars: Whether the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners had authority from their ſovereign to pro- 
hounce any ſentence againſt Mary, in caſe her guilt 
ſhould. be fully proved before them? Whether they 
would promiſe to exerciſe that authority, and pro- 
ceed to an actual ſentence? Whether the Queen of 
Scots, if ſhe was found yuilty, ſhould be delivered into 
the hands of the regent, or, at leaſt, ſo ſecured in 
England, that ſhe never ſhould be able to diſturb the 
tranquillity of Scotland? and, Whether Elizabeth 
would alſo, in that caſe, promiſe to acknowledge the 
young King, and protect the {regent in his autho- 
nity *? 
S ELizaztTH, when theſe queries, with the other P 
tranſactions, were laid before her, began to think that 


8 Crawford, p. 92. Wi 94.95 Haynes, p. 574. h Anderſon, 
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moſt conſiderable of her council; Sir Nicholas Bacon 


motives, and who expected, that fear or deceney would 


tho' ſhe wiſhed and hoped, from the prefent enquiry, 


| thould, for her part, deem her ever after unworthy df 
 athrone®, The regent, encouraged by this declan- 


ſhe ordered them to come to London, and there con- 


the event ſhould prove contrary, and if that princeſ 
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they pointed towards 2 coneluſton more deelſive an 
more advantageous than ſhe had hitherto expected. 
She determined, therefore, to bring the matter into 
full light: and under pretext that the diftance from her 
perfon retarded the proceedings of her commilſſionery, 


tinue the conferences. On their appearance, ſhe imme- 
diately joined in commiſſion with them, fome of the 


lord keeper, the earls of Arundel and Leiceſter, lon 
Clinton, admiral, and Sir William Cecil, ſecretary, 
The Queen of Scots, who knew nothing of theſe ſecret 


ſtill reſtrain Murray from proceeding to any violent 
accuſation againſt her, expreſſed an entire ſatisfaction 


in this adjournment, and declared, that the affair, 
deing under the immediate inſpection of Elizabeth, 
was now in the hands where ſhe moſt deſired it a. The 
conferences were accordingly continued at Hampton» 
Court; and Mary's commiffioners, as before, made ng 
ſcruple to be preſent at them. 

Ti Queen, meanwhile, gave a fatisfactory anſwer 
to all Murray's demands; and having declared, that 


to be entirely convinced of Mary's innocence, yet it 


ſhould appear guilty of her huſband's murder, the 


r 


tion, opened more fully his charge againſt the Qyeen 
of gcots; and after expreſſing his reluctance to pro 


ceed to that extremity, and proteſting, that nothing 
but the neceſſity of ſelf-defence, which muſt not be 
abandoned for any delicacy, could have engaged him in 
ſuch a meaſure, he proceeded to accuſe her in plain 


1 Anderfon, vol. IV. part 2. p. gg» M®Ibid.p. 99. Goodall, wol. ll 
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of the King *. The earl of Lenox too appeared before 


compliance with Bothwel in that enormity 7. | 
Wren this charge was fo unexpectedly given in, 
and copies of it tranſmitted. ta the biſhop of Ras, lard 
Herreis, and the reſt of Mary's commiſſionera, they 
abſalutely refuſed to return any anſwer; and they 
grounded their filence an very extraordinary reaſons : 
They had orders, they faid, from their miſtreſs, if any 
thing was advanced. that might touch her hanour, not 
ta make any defence, as ſhe was a ſavereign princeſs, 
and could not be ſubje& to any tribunal ; and they 
required, that ſhe ſhould previouſly be admitted to Eli- 
zabeth's preſence, to whom, and ta whom alone, ſhe- 
was determined ta juſtify her innocence . They for- 
* that the eanſerences were at firſt begun, and were 
Hl continued, with no ather view than to clear her from 
the accuſations of her enemies; that Elizabeth had ever 
pretended to enter into them only as her friend, by her 
own conſent and approbation, not as aſſuming any ſupe- 
nor juriſdictien over her; that that princeſs bad fram 
the beginning refuſed ta admit her to her preſence, till 
ſhe ſhould. clear herſelf of the crimes. imputed to her; 
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lity by her perſeverance in that reſolution; and that tho 

ſhe had granted an audience to the earl of Murray and 

his collegues, ſhe had previouſly conferred the fame 

honour on Mary's commiſſioners * ; and her conduct was 

ſo far entirely equal te both parties *. 
* Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 11 f, & ſeq, Goodall, val. I, N. 206 
? Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2, p. 122. Gcodal, vol. II. p. 208. 


1 Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 125, & ſeq. Goodal, vol. II. 184, 211, 
217. p 


x Leſley's Negoriations in Anderſan, vol, III. p. 25, Haynes, p. 487. 
* Mary's complaints of the Queen's partiality in. admitting Murray to 
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N i conference way a mere pretext in order to break off the conference. She 
Wed employs that reaſon in het cammilſign for that purpoſe (ſee Goode 


As 


that ſhe had therefore diſcovered, no new figns of partia · 


terms of participation and conſent in the aſſaſſination © HA. 


XL, 


the Engliſh commiſſioners 3 and imploring vengeance 1568, 
far the murder of his ſon, accuſed Mary as an ac» 
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CHAP, As the Queen of Scots refuſed to give in any anſwe 


XL. 


to Murray's charge, the neceſſary conſequence ſcemed 


1508, to be, that there could be no farther proceedings 


before t..e trial and acquital of that nobleman. 


t Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 147. Goodall, vol. II. p. 233. 


in the trial. But tho' this ſilence might be inter. 
preted as a preſumption againſt her, it did not fully 
anſwer the purpoſe of thoſe Engliſh miniſters, 4 
were the enemies of that princeſs. They ſtill deſired 
to have in their hands the proofs of her guilt; and 


in order to draw them with decency from the regent, 


a judicious artifice was employed by Elizabeth; Mur. 
ray was called before the Engliſh commiſſioners ; and 
reproved by them, in the Queen's name, for the 
atrocious imputations which he had the temerity to 
throw upon his ſovereign : But tho? the earl of Mur. 
ray, they added, and the other commiſſtoſſers, had ſo 
far forgot the duty of allegiance to their prince, tht 
Queen never would overlook what ſhe owed to het 
friend, her neighbour, and her kinſwoman ; and 
ſhe therefore defired to know what they could (ay 
in. their own juſtification * Murray, thus urged, 
made no difficulty of r the proofs of” his 
charge againſt the Queen of Scots; and among the 
teſt, ſome love-letters and ſonnets of her's to Bothwel, 
wrote all in her own hand, and two other papers, 
one wrote in her own hand, another ſigned by her, 
and wrote by the earl of Huntley ; ; each of which con- 
tained a promife of marriage with Bothwel, made 


ALL theſe important papers had been kept by Both. 
wel in a ſilver box or caſket, which had been given 
him by Mary, and which hadbelonged to her firſt huſ- 
band Francis ; Ano: oy the princeſs had enjoined him to 


all, Ns II. p. 120 but in her private letter, they are directed to 4 
uſe of that commiſſion to prevent her honour from being attacked. Good- 
all, vol. II. p. 183. It was ihe accuſation therefore ſhe was only afraid ol. 


bum 


burn the letters as ſoon as he had read them, he had C H A Fr | 
thought” proper to preſerve them carefully, as | 
pledges of her fidelity, and had committed them to 1568. | 
the cuſtody. of Sir James Balfour, deputy-governor 
of the caſtle of Edinburgh. When that forrreſs was 
beſieged by the aſſociated: lords, Bothwel ſent a ſer- 
yant to receive the caſket from the hands of the depu- 
ty-gover nor. Balfour delivered it to the meſſenger z 
but as he had at that time received ſome diſguſt 
ſtom Bothwel, and was ſecretly negociating an agree 
ment with the ruling party, he took care, by convey- 
ing private intelligence to the earl of Morton, to 
make the papers de intercepted by him. They con? 
tained inconteſtible proofs of Mary's criminal cor- 
reſpondence with Bothwel, of her conſent to the 
King's murder, and of her concurrence in that rape 
which Bothwel pretended to commit upon her v. 
Murray fortihed this evidence by ſome teſtimonies of 
correſpondent facts, ; and he added, ſometime af- 
ter, the dying confeſſion of one Hubert, or F rench 
Paris, as he was callee, a ſervant of Bothwel's, who 


- had been executed for the King's murder, and who 
li directly charged the Queen with her being acceſſary 
1 to that criminal enterprize 7. 


Mazxy's commiſſioners had uſed every expedient 
"i to ward this blow, which they ſaw coming upon 
them, and againſt which, it appears, they were not 


hi provided of any 'proper defence. As ſoon as Murray 
eff opened his charge, they endeavoured to turn the con- 
ul- ferences from an enquiry. into a negociation ; and tho 
to informed by the Engliſh commiſſioners, that nothing 


could be more diſhonourable for their miſtreſs, than 
uk WF do enter into a treaty with ſuch undutiful ſubjects, 
o0d- before ſhe had juſtified herſelf from thoſe enormous 


u Anderſon, vol II. p. 11 5 Ooodall vol. II. p. 1. | 
ua * Anderſon, vol. It. part 2, p. 165, Kc. Goodall, vol, II. p. 243. 
7 Anderſon, vol. Ii, p. 192. Goodall, vol. II. p. 76. | | 
Vol. V. L 8 imputations a 
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imputations which had been pon upon hee; they 
Rill inſiſted, that Elizabeth ſhould ſettle: terms of ac. 
commodati:n between Mary and her enemies in Scot- 
land . They maintained, that till their miſtreſe 
had given in her anſwer to Murray's charge, bis 
proofs could neither be called for nor produced“; 
and finding, that the Engliſh commiſſioners were ii 
determined to proceed in the method which had been 
projected, they finally broke off the conferences, and 
never would make any reply. Theſe papers have 
all of them been ſince publiſhed. The objections 
made to their authenticity, are in general of ſmall 
force : But were they ever ſo ſpecious, they cannot 


now be hearkened to; ſince Mary, at the time when 


— — — —ö — 
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the truth could have been fully cleared, did, in effect, 
ratify the evidence againſt her, by recoiling from the 
enquiry at the very critical moment, and refuſing to 
give any anſwer to the accuſation of her enemies b. 


z Anderſon, vol. Il. part 2. p. 135, 139, Goodall, vol. Il. p. 224- 
2 Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 139, 145. Goodall, vol, II. p. 228. 

d We ſhall not enter into a long diſcuſſion of the authenticity of thele 
letters: We ſhall only remark in general, that the chief objections againit 
them are, that they are ſuppoſed to have paſſed through the earl of Mor- 
ton's hands, the leaſt ſcrupulous of all Mary's ener es; and that they are, 
to the laſt degree, indecent, and even ſomewhat inelegant, ſuch as it is not 


likely the would write. But to theſe preſumptions we may oppoſe the fol- 


Jowing conſiderations. (1.) Though it be not difficu't to counterfeit a fub- 


Foription, it is very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, to counterfeit ſevend 


pages, ſo as to reſemble exactly the h.nd writing of any perſon, Theſe let- 
ters were examined and compared with Mary's hind writing, by the Englif 
-privvy council, and by a great many of the nobility, among whom were ſert- 
ral partizans of that princeſs. They might bave been examined by the biſhop 
of Roſs, Herreis, and Mary's commiſſioners, The regent muſt have expeft- 
ed, that they would be very critically examined by them: and had they not 
been able to ſtand that teſt, he was only preparing a ſcene of confuſion to 
himſelf, - Biſhop Leſly expreſsly declines the comparing the hands, whick 
he calls no legal proof Goodall, vol. II. p. 389. (2.) The letters are ve) 
long, much longer than they needed to have been, in order to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of Mary's enemies; a circumſtance, which increaſed the difficulty, 
and expoſed any forgery the more to the riſk of a detection. (;.) They ure 
not ſo groſs and palpable, as forgeries commonly are; for, they left fill 
pretext for Mary's friends to afſert, that their meaning was ft rained to make 
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Bor Elizabeth, though ſhe had ſeen enough for c H A b. 
her own ſatis faction, was determined, that the _ 


them appear criminal ; ſee Goodall, vol, II. p. 36. (4.) There is a long 
contraſt of marriage, ſaid to be wrote by the earl of Huntley, and ſigned by 
the Queen, before Bothwell's acquital, Would Morton; without any nes 
ceſſity, have thus doubled the difficulties of the forgery; and the danger of 
dete&ion ? (5-) The letters ate indiſcreet ; but ſuch was apparently Mas» 
ry's conduct at that time: They are W but they have a careleſs; 
datural air, like letters haſtily wrote between familiar friends, (6.) They 


contain ſuch 4 vatiety of particular circumſtances, as no body could hade 


thought of inventing, eſpecially as they muſt neceſſarily have afforded her 
many means of detection. (7.) We have not the originals of the letters, 


which were in French: We have only a Scots and Latin tranſlation from 


the original, and a French tranſlation profeſſedly done from the Latin, Now 
it is remarkable, that the Scots tranſlation is full of Galliciſms, and is 


dearly a tranflatioh from a French original: Such as make fault, faire der 


fautes ; make it ſeem that I believe, faite ſemblant de le croſre; make brei, 


faire breche ; this is my 1 Journay, cc na premiere journee 3 have you not 
defire to laugh, n'avez vout pai envie de rire; the place will bald unto the 


death, la plate tiendra juſqu'a la mort; be may not come forth of the bouſt 


this long time, il ne peut pas ſortir du logis de long tems; to make me adver= 
tiſement, faire mavertir 3 put order to it, mettre dy a cela; diſcharge 
your beart 3 dechatger wotre cœur ; make gud watch," faite bon garde, &e, 
(8) There is a converſation , which ſhe mentions, between herſelf and the 
King one evening : but Murray produced before the Engliſh commiſſio« 
ters, the teſtimony of one Crawford, a gentleman of the earl of Lenox, 


who ſwore, that the King, on her departure from him, gave him an ac- 


count of the ſame converſation. (9.) There ſeems very little reaſon why 
Murry and his aſſociates ſhould run the riſk of ſuch à dangerous forge- 
ry, which muſt have rendered them infamous, if detected ; fince thei? 
ciuſe, from Mary's known conduct, even without theſe etters, was ſuf- 
ficiently good and juſtifiable. (o.) Murray expoſed theſe letters to the 


| examination of petſons qualified to judge of them; the Scots council, 


the Seots Parliament, Queen Elizabeth and her council, who were poſſeſſ- 
ed of a great number of Mary's genuine letters. (1t.) He gave Mary 
berſelf an opportunity of refuting and expoſing him, if ſhe had choſen ts 
hy hold of it. (12.) The letrers tally ſo well with all the other parts 
of her eonduct during that tranſaction, that theſe proofs throw the f tongs 
eſt light on each other, (13.) The duke of Norfolk, who had examined 
theſe papers, and who favoured ſo much Queen Mary, that he intended 
to matry her, and in the end loſt his life in her cauſe, yet believed them 
authentic, and was fully convinced of her guilt, This appears not only 
from his letters above mentioned, to Queen Elizabeth and her miniſters, 
dut by his ſecret acknowledgment to Baniſter, his moſt truly confident. 
% State Trials, vol. I. p. $1. Ih the confetences between the duke, ſe- 

L2 eminent 
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C H AP. eminent perſons of her court ſtiould alſo be acquaint. 
1 xL. etl with theſe tranſactions, and: ſhould be convinced 
_m= cretary Lidington, arid the biſhop" of Roſs, all of them zealous partizany 
of that princeſs, the ſame thing ſeems always to be taken for granted, 
| Ibid. p. 74, 75+ See farthe? MS. in the Advocate's' library; A. 3. 20; 
p- 314. from Oott, lib. Calig. c. 9. (14. ) I need not repeat the pu- 
fumpt ion drawn from Mary's refuſal to anſwer. The only excuſe for her 
Filence, is, that ſhe ſuſpected Elizabeth to be a partial judge : It was not, 
N indeed, the intereſt of that princefs to acquit and juſtify her rival and com- 
petitor ; and we accordingly find that Lidington, from the ſecret informa. 
tion of the duke of Norfolk, informed Mary, by the biſhop: of Roſs, that 
the Queen of England never meant to come to a deriſion; but only to gu 
into her bands the proofs of Mary's guilt, in order te blaſt her characteri 
Zee State Trials, vol I. p. 77. But this was à better reaſon ſor deth- 
ing the trial altogether than for breaking it off, on frivolous, pretences, 
the very moment the chief accuſation was unexpectedly opened againſt her, 
Tho' ſhe could not expect Elizabeth's final decifiom in ber fayour, it was F 
of importance to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, if ſhe. had any, to the accuſa- . 
tion of the Scots commiſſioners. That anſwer could have been diſpert 0 
for the conviction of the public, of foreign nations, and of poſterity, And F 
ſorely after the accuſation and proofs were in Queen Elizabeth's hand, þ 
it could do no hurt to give in the. anſwers. Mary's information, that the 
Queen never intended to come to a deciſion, could be no-obſtacle to her 
juſtification. (15.) The very diſappearance. of theſe letters, is a proſumy- hs 
tion of their authenticity. That event can be accounted for no way bb 10 
from the care of King James's friends, who were defirous to deſtrop eren " 
proof of his mother's crimes. The diſappearance.cf- Morton's narrative, 
and of Crawford's evidence, from the Cotton library, Calig. c. 1. mul 
have proceeded from a like cauſe, See MS. in the Advocate's library, A« WW... 
29. P. 88. | 8 
1 find an objection made to the authenticity of the letters, drawn from 70 
the vote of the Scots privy. council, which affirms the letters to be wrote 
and ſubſcribed by Queen Mary's own: hand; whereas the copies given is 
to the Parliament a few days after, were only. wrote, not ſubſcribed, Ser 
Goodall, vol. II. p. 64, 67. But it is not conſidered, that this circum» 
ſtance is of no manner of force : There were certainly letters, true or falle, 
laid before the council; and whether the letters were true or falſe, this 
| miſtake procceds equally from the inaecuracy or blunder of the clerk, The 
"mg miſtake is eafily accounted for: The letters were only wrote by ber; the 
ſecond contract with Bothwel was only "ſubſcribed. A proper accurate 
diſtinction was not made; and they are all faid'to be wrote and ſubſcribed 
A late writer, Mr. Goodall, has endeavoured to prove, that theſe letters 
claſh with chronology, and that the Queen was not in the places mentionel 
in the letters, on the days there aſſigned: To confirm this, he products 
charters and other deeds figned by the Queen, Where the 9 


of the equity of her proceedings. She ordered her 


der the matter more ſalemn and authentic, ſhe added 
to them the earls of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
Shrewſbury, Worceſter, Huntingdon, and Warwic, 
All the proceedings of the -Engliſh commiſſioners welo 
read to them: The evidences produced by Murray 
were peruſed: A great number of letters, wrote by 
Mary to Elizabeth, were laid before them, and the 
band- writing compared with that of the letters deliver- 
ed in by the regent: The refuſal of the Queen of 
dots commiſſioners to make any reply, was related; 


do pot agree with the letters. But jt is well known, that the date of 
charters, and ſuch like grants, is no proof of the real day on which they 
were figned by the fovereign, Paper of that kind commonly paſs 
through different offices: The date is affixed EAT office ; and may 
precede very long the day of the · ſignature. 

The account given by, Morton of the manner in which the papers came 
into his hands, is very natural. When he gave it to the Engliſh oom miſſton- 
ers, he had reaſon to think it would be canvifled with all the ſeverity of 
ible adverſaries, interefled in the higheft degree torefute it. It is proba - 
lie, that he could have confirmed it by many circumſtances and teftimo- 
nies; ſince they declined the conteſt, 

The ſonnets are. inelegant; inſomuch, that both Brantome and 'Ron- 
fird, who knew Queen Mary's Rile, were aſſured, when they ſaw them, 
that they' could not [be her compoſition, Jebb, vol. II. p. 478. But 
au perſan is equal in / his productions, eſpecially one whoſe ſtyle is ſo little 
formed as Mary's muſt be ſuppaſed to be. Not to mention, that ſuch 
langerous and criminal efiferprizes leave little tranquillity of mind for ele- 
Ant, poetical compoſitions. 
lu a word, n dnightaakily have; conduted the whole conſpi- 
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cept Bothwel, and without writing a ſcrap of paper abgut it;; but it was 
fry difficult to have conducted it, ſo as that her conduRt ſhould not be- 
by der to men ef diſcernment. In the preſent caſe, her conduct was ic 
ls 28 to betray her 40 every body 3 and fortune throw into her ene- 
nies hands, papers by which they could convict her, The ſame infatua- 
an and imprudence, which bappily is the uſual attendant of great 
nes, will account for both. It is proper to obſerve, that there is nat 
0 8 of the foregoing narrative, contained in the hiſtory, that 
taken from Knox, Buc' anan, or even Thuanus, or, indeed, from any 


pedted aythoricy, | 
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ney againſt ber huſband, witbont opening her mind to any one petſon 


privy-council to be aſſembled; and that ſhe might ren- 3 


-And on the whvic Elizabeth told them, that as ſhe had, 


der to keep berſelf.b better in countenance, Mary thought 


| \ were broke off, the ordered her commiſſioners to ac- 
Eaſe the earl of Murray and his aſſociates as the mu 
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at firſt, thought it improper, that Mary, after ſuch 


| horrid crimes were imputed to her, ſhould be admit- 
ted to her preſence, before ſhe had, in ſome meaſure, 
juſtified herſelf from the charge; ſo now, when her 


guilt was confirmed by ſo many plauſible evidences, 


and all anſwer refuſed, ſhe muſt, for her part, perſe- 


vere more ſteadily in that reſolution © Elizabeth next 
called in the Queen of Scots commiſſioners, and after 
obſerving, that ſhe deemed it much more decent for 


their miſtreſs to continue the conferences, than to 
require the liberty of juſtifying herſelf in perſon; 


ſhe, told them, that Mary might either ſend her x- 
ply by a perſon whom ſhe truſted, or deliver it 


| herſelf to ſome Engliſh noblemen, whom Elizabeth 
. ſhould appoint to wait upon her: But as to her fe- 


ſolution of making no reply at all, ſhe muſt regard it 


as the ſtrongeſt confeſſion of calle ; z nor could they 


ever be eſteemed her friends, who adyiſed her to that 
method of proceeding . . Theſe topics ſhe enforced 
ſtill more ſtrongly in a letter which the wrote to 


| Mary herſelf*, 


THE Queen of Scots had no other ſubterfuge from 


theſe prefling remonſtrances than till to demand: 


rſonal conference. with Elizabeth : A conceſſion 
which, ſhe was ſenſible, could neyer be granted f; bot 


© becauſe Elizabeth knew, that that expedient could de- 
eide nothing, and becauſe it brought rpatters to er. 


tremity, which that princeſs deſired to avoid. In a. 


of another device. Even. after all the conferences 


c Anderſon, vl. TV. part 2, p. 170, Ke. Goodall, vol. II. p. 254 
2 Anderſon, vel. IV. part 2. p. 179, Kc. Goodall, vol. II. p. 268, 
Et Anderſon, vol. IV. part 2 Pe 183. Goodall, vole II. P- 21 
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derers of the King *: But this accuſation, coming ſo 


late, being extorted merely by a complaint of Mur- , 


ray's, and being unſupported by any proof, could on- 
ly bo regarded as an angry retaliation upon ber ene- 
my *, She alſo deſired to . * af the papers giv- 


[4 Goodall, vol. II. p. 230, 
| þ VUaleſs we take this angry accuſation, advanced by Queen Mary, to 
de an argument of Murray's guilt, there remains not the leaſt preſump- 
tion which ſhould lead us to ſuſpect him to have been any. wiſe an ac- 
complice in the King's murder. That Queen neyer pretended to give any 
proof of the charge ; ; and her commiſſioners affirmed at the time, that they 
themſelves knew of none, tho' they were ready to maintain its truth by 
theix wiſtreſs's orders, and would produce ſuch proof as the ſhould ſend 
the, It is remarkatle, that, at that time, it was impoſſible for either 

er or them to produce any proof; becauſe the conferences before the En- 
liſh c-mmiſſioners were previoully broke off. 

li is true, the biſhop of Roſs, in an angry pamphlet, wrote by him wow 
der a borrowed name, (where it is ealy to ſay any thing) affirms, that lord 
Herreis, a 4 few days aQer the Kiog's death, charged Murray with the 
guilt, openly, to his face, at his own table That nobleman, as Leſly 
relates the matter, affirmed, that Murray, riding in Fife with one of his 
ſervants, . the evening before the commiſſion of that crime, ſaid to him 
among other talk, This night "ere morning the lord Darnley ſhall loſe bis life. 
See Anderſon, vol, I. p. 75. But this is only hearſay of Leſly's, con- 


cerning 2 hearſay of Herreis's ; and contains à very improbable fact. 


Would Murray, without any uſe or neceſſity, communicate to a ſeryant, 


ſuch a dangerous and important ſecret, merely by way of converſation? 


We may alto obſerve, that lord Herreis himſelf was one of Queen Mary's 
commiſſioners who acqpſed Murray, Had he ever heard this tory, or 
given credit to it, was not that the time to have produced it; and not 


| have affirmed, as he did, that be, for his Parke kan nothing of Murray's 
pull See Goodall, vol, 11, p. 30), 


- The earls of Huntley and Argyle accuſe Murray of this crime ; ; but the 
reaſon which they affign is moſt ridiculous, He had given his conſent to 
Queen Mary's diyorce from the King; therefore he was the King's 
murderer, See Angerſon, vol, IV. put 2. p. 192. It is a ſure argu- 
ment, that theſe earls knew no better proof againſt Murray, otherwiſe 
they would have produced it, and not have inſiſted on ſo abſurd a pre- 
ſumption, Was not this alſo the time for Huntley to deny his writing 
Mary's contract with Bothwel, if that paper had been a forgery ? 

Murray could have no motiye to commit that crime. The King, in- 
deed, bore him ſome ill-will.; bt the King himſelf was become ſo de- 


foicable, both from his own ill- conduct and the Queen's averſion to bim, 


that he could neither do good nor harm to any body. To judge by the 


regt, in any caſe, is ways abſurd; but more eſpecially in the preſent, 
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CHAP, en in ** the regent; but as ſhe Rill. perſiſted in het 
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reſolution to make no reply, this N was finally 
refuſed her l. 
As Mary had chus put an end to the conference, 


the regent exprefied great impatience to return into 


Scotland; and he complained, that his enemies had 


taken advantage of bis abſence, and "had thrown the 
whole, government, into confuſion. Elizabeth, there- 
fore, diſmiſſed him; and granted him a loan of _ 
thouſand pounds, to hear the charges of his journey k. 

During the conference at Vork, the duke of Chatel- 
rault arrived at London, in paſſing from F rance; 
and as the Queen knew, that he was engaged in Ma- 
ry's party, and had very ple: ſible pretenſions to the 
regency of the King of Scots; the thought proper to de- 
tain him till after Murray's departure. But not- 
withſtanding theſe marks of favour, | and ſome | other 
aſſiſtance, which ſhe. ſecretly gave «the regent !, ſhe 


ſtill declined acknowledging the young King, or treat- 


ing with Murray as regent of Scotland. 

Onpxxs were given for removing the — of 
Scots from Bolton, a place ſurrounded with catholics, 
to Tutbury i in the county of Stafford; ; Where ſhe Was 
put under the cuſtody of, the earl of Shrewſbury. Eli- 
Zabeth entertained hopes, that that princeſs, diſcou- 
Taged by her misfortunes, and confounded by the 
late tranſactions, would be glad to ſocure a ſafe 
retreat from all the tempeſts, with which the 
had been agitated ; and ſhe promiſed to bury every 
thing in oblivion, provided Mary would agres, ei- 
ther to n voluntarily her crown; or to allciate 


The King's murder, indeed, amo Murray the regeney: But much 
more Qeen Mary's ill -· conduct and imprudence, which he could not 


poſlidly foreſee, and which never would have happened, had the been en- 
tireſy innocent. | 


1 Goodall, vol. II. p. 253, 283, 259, 310, 371. Haynes, vol. I. p. 402. 
k Rymer, tom. XV. p. 675. 1 MS. in the Advocate s bbra- 
q. 4.3, 29s f. 128, 129, 3p, Hom Cott, Lit. Cal. e. 1. 
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her ſor; with her in the government; and the ad- gy ap, 
miniſtration to remain, during his minority, in the I- 
hands of the earl of Murray“. But that high-ſpi- hae 
rited princeſs refuſed all treaty upon ſuch terms, and | 
declared that her laſt words ſhould be thoſe of a Queen 
of Seotland. Beſides many other reaſons, ſhe ſaid, 
which fixed her in that reſolution, ſhe knew, that, if, 
in the preſent emergence, ſhe made ſuch conceffions, 
her ſubmiſſion would be univerfally deemed an acknow- - 
legement of guilt, and wn ratify all the calumhies of 
her enemies l. 

Mary til ;nfifted upon the alternative of two de- 
mands ; either that Elizabeth ſhould affift her in re- 
| covering her authority, or ſhould give her liberty to 
| retire into France, and make trial of the friendſhip of 
| other princes: And as ſhe aſſerted, that ſhe had 
come voluntarily into England, invited by many for- 
mer profeſſions of amity, ſhe thought that one of 
| theſe requeſts could not, without the moſt extreme 
| injuſtice, be refuſed her. But Elizabeth, ſenſible of 
f the danger, which attended either of theſe propoſals, 
was ſecretly reſolved to detain her ſtill a captive; and 
; as her retreat into England had been very little volun- 
; tary, her claim upon the Queen's generoſity appeared 
much leſs urgent than ſhe was willing to pretend, Ne- 
ceflity, it was thought, would to the prudent j juſtify 
her detention: Her paſt miſconduct would apologize 
for it to the equitable : And tho' it was foreſeen, 55 
compaſſion for her ſituation, joined to her intrigues and 
inſinuating behaviour, would, while ſhe 1 
England, excite the zeal of her friends, eſpecially af 
the catholics; theſe - inconveniences were eſteemed 
much leſs than thoſe which attended any other expe- 00 
dient. Elizabeth truſted alſo to her own addreſs,” for 
eluding all thoſe difficulties : She propoſed | to avoid 
breaking abſolutely with the' Queen of Scots to r. 


1 Goodall, vol. II. p. 295+ 2 Ibid, . 301. 
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her always in hopes of accommodation, to negotiate 
perpetually with her, and ſtill to throw the blame of 
not coming to any concluſion, either on unforeſceq 
accidents, or on the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs of 
others. | eh | 

Wr come now to mention ſome Engliſh affairs, 
which we left behind us, that we might-not interrupt 
our narration of the eyents in Scotland, which form 
fo material a part of the preſent reign. The term, 


fixed by the treaty of Cateau - Cambreſis for the reſti- 


tution of Calais expired in 1567; and Elizabeth, af. 


ter making her demand at the gates of that city, ſent 


Sir Thomas Smith to Paris; and that miniſter, in 


conjunction with Sir Henry Norris, her ordinary am- 
| baflador, enforced her pretenſions. Conferences were 


held on that head, without coming to any concluſion, 
The chancellor De L'Hopital told the Engliſh am; | 


- baſſadors, that tho France by ay article of the treaty 


was obliged to reſtore Calais on the expiration of 
eight years, there was another article of the ſame trea- 


ty, which now deprived Elizabeth of all right, that 
could accrue to her by that engagement: That it was 


agreed, if the Engliſh ſhould, during that interval, 


commit hoſtilities upon France, they ſhould inſtantly * 
forfeit all claim to Calais; and the taking poſſeſſion 


of Havre and Dieppe, with whatever pretences that 


mezfure might be covered, was a plain violation of 
the peace between the nations: That tho? theſe places 
were not taken by force, but put into Elizabeth's 
hands by the governors; theſe governors were rebels; 


and a correſpondence with ſuch offenders was the molt 


flagrant injury, which could be committed to any ſo- 


vereign: That in the treaty, which enſued upon the 


expulſion of the Engliſh from Normandy, the French 
miniſters had abſolutely refuſed to make any mention 
of Calais, and had thereby declared their intention to 

8 hy 
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take advantage of the title which had accrued ro the CHAP, 


crown of France: And that tho' a general claufe had 
been inſerted, implying a reſeryation of all claims; 
this conceſſion could not avail the Engliſh, who at 
that time poſſeſſed no. juſt claim to Calais, and had 
previouſly forfeited all pretenſions to that fortreſs *, 
The Queen was no wiſe ſurprized 'at hearing theſe 


allegations ; and as ſhe knew, that the French, court 
intended not from the firſt to make reſtitution, much 
leſs, after they could defend their refuſal by ſuch plau- 


ſible reaſons, ſhe. thought it better for the preſent to 
ſubmit to the loſs, than to purſue a doubtful title by 


a war both dangerous dh I as well as un- 


ſeaſonable b. 
ELIZABETH entered anew into negotiations for 


marrying the archduke Charles; and ſhe ſeemed at 


preſent to have no great motive of policy, which might 
induce her to make this fallacious offer: But as ſhe 


was very rigorous in the terms inſiſted on, and refuſed 


him all power and title, and even the exerciſe of his 


religion in England, che treaty came to nothing; and 
that prince, deſpairing of ſucceſs in his addreſſes, 


married the daughter of Albert, duke of Bavaria 4. 


k Haynes, p. 58 Camden, p. 406, Ibid. p. 407, 408 
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vereign: That in the treaty, which enſued upon the 


expulſion of the Engliſh from Normandy, the French 
miniſters had abſolutely refuſed to make any mention 
of Calais, and had thereby declared their intention to 
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that time poſſeſſed no. juſt claim to Calais, and had 
previouſly forfeited all pretenſions to that fortreſs . 
The Queen was no wiſe ſurprized at hearing theſe 
allegations; and as ſhe knew, that the French, court 
intended not from the firſt to make reſtitution, much 
leſs, after they could defend their refuſal by ſuch plau- 
ſible reaſons, ſhe. thought it better for the preſent to 
ſubmit to the loſs, than to purſue a doubtful title by 
a war both dangerous 10 8 . 018 as wal as un- 
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ELIzABETRH entered anew into negotiations for 
marrying the archduke Charles; and ſhe ſeemed at 
preſent to have no great motive of policy, which might 
induce her to make this fallacious offer : But as ſhe 
was very rigorous in the terms inſiſted on, and refuſed 
him all power and title, and even the exerciſe of his 
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SE. F all the een che 0 ſhook off the 

of the puri- yoke of the papal authority, no ane proceeded 

. with ſo much reaſon and moderation as the church of 

England; an advantage, which had been derived, partly 

from the interpoſition af the civil magiſtrate in this in- 

novation, partly from the gradual and ſlow ſteps by 

which the reformation was conducted in that kingdom. 

Rage and animoſity: againſt the catholic religion was 

as little indulged as could be ſuppoſed in ſuch a revolu- 

tion: The fabric of the ſecular hierachy was maintain 

ed entire: The antient liturgy was preſerved, fo far 

as was thought conſiſtent with the new principles: 

Many ceremonies, become venerable from age and pre- 

ceding uſe, were retained : The ſplendor of the catholic 

worſhip, tho' removed, had at leaſt given place to 

order and decency : The diſtinctive habits of the clergy, 
according to their different ranks, were continued : 

Noi innovation was admitted merely from ſpite and op- 

ion to the former uſage: And the new religion, 

by mitigating the genius of the antient ſuperſtition, 

and rendering it more compatible with the peace and 

intereſts of ſociety, had preſerved itſelf in that happy 


medium, which wile men have always ſought, and 
which 


—— 
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which the people have ſo ſeldom been able to main - e ger. 


tain. | 
Bur tho ſuch in general was the ſpirit of the re- 5 
formation in that country, many of the Engliſn re- 
ſormers, being men of a more warm complexion and 
more obſtinate temper, endeavoured to puſh» matters to 
extremity againſt the church of Rome, and indulged 
themſelves in the moſt violent contrariety and antipa- 
thy to all former practices. Among theſe, Hooper. 
who afterwards ſuffered for his religion with ſuch ex- 
traordinary conſtancy, was chiefly diſtinguiſhed. This 
man was appointed, during the reign of Edward, to the 
ſee of Gloceſter, and made no ſcruple of accepting the 
epiſcopal office; but he refuſed to be conſecrated in the! 
epiſcopal habits, the eymarre and rochette, which had 
formerly, he ſaid, been abuſed to ſupetſtition, and 
vhich were thereby rendered unbecoming a true chrif- 
tian. Cranmer and Ridley were ſurprized at this ob- 
jection, which oppoſes the received practice, and even 
the eſtabliſned laws; and tho' young Edward, defireus 
to promote a man ſo celebrated for his eloquence, his 
zexl, and his morals, enjoined them to diſpenſe with 
this ceremony, they ſtill continued reſolute to retain 
it. Hooper then embraced the reſolution, rather to re- 
fuſe the biſhopric than cloath himſelf in thoſe hated 
garments; but it was determined, that, for the ſalce 
of the example, he ſhould not eſcape fo eaſily. He was 
firſt confined to Cranmer's houfe, and then thrown 
into priſon, till he ſhould conſent to be a'biſhop on the 
terms propoſed: He was plyed with conferences, and 
reprimands, and arguments: Bucer and Peter Martyr F 
and the moſt celebrated foreign reformers were conſult- 
d on this important queſtion: And a compromiſe, 
with great difficulty, was at laſt made, that Hooper 
mould not be obliged to wear commonly the obnoxious 
robes, but ſhould agree to be conſecrated in them, and 
to uſe tem during cathedral ſervice C: A onde ſcenſion 
5 Burnct, vol. M. p. 15 Heylio, p. go. 
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not a little extgaordinary in a man of fo inflexible a ſpirit 


as this reformer. 
Tux ſame objection, which had riſen with regard to 


the epiſcopal habits; had been moved againſt the ray- 
ment of the inferlor clergy z and the ſurplice in particu- 


lar, with the tippet and corner cap, was a great objedt 


of abhorrence to many of the populat zealots *, In vain 
was it urged, that particular habits; as well as poſtures - 


and ceremonies, being conſtatitly uſed by the clergy, 
and employed in reffgious ſervice, acquire a veneration 
in the eyes of the people, appear ſacred to their appre- 


henſions, exite their devotion, and contract a kind of 
myſterious virtue, which attaches the affections of men 
to the national and eſtabliſhed worſhip: That in order 


to produce this effect an uniformity in theſe particulars 
is requiſite, and even a perſeverance, as far as poſſible, 
in the former practice: And that the nation would be 
happy, if, by retaining theſe inoffenſive obſervances, 
they could engage thepeople to renounce willingly what 
was hurtful or pernicious in the antient ſuperſtition; 
Theſe arguments, which had influence with wiſe men, 
were the very reaſons, which engaged the: violent pro- 
teſtants to reject the habits. They puſhed matters to 
a total oppoſition with the church of Rome: Every 


compliance, they ſaid, was a ſymbolizing with An- 


tichriſt * ; And this ſpirit was carried ſo far by ſome re- 
formers, that in a national remonſtrance; which was 


_ afterwards made by the church of Scotland againſt theſe 


habits, it was aſked, What has Chriſt Jeſus to do 
„with Belial ? What has darkneſs to-do with light! 
« Tf ſurplices, corner caps, and tippets have been 
badges of idolaters in the very act of their idolatry ; 
„ why ſhould the preacher of Chriſtian liberty, and 
the open rebuker of all ſuperſtition partake with the 
«< dregs of the Romiſh beaſt? Yea, whois there that 
e ought not rather to be afraid of taking in his hand or 
on his forehead the print and mark of that odious 


s Strvpe, vol. I, p. 416, ibid. p. 416, 
ce beaſt? 
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Engliſh church. | | 
THERE was only one inſtance, where the ſpirit of 
contradiction to the Romaniſts took place univerſally in 
England: The. altar was removed from the wall, was 
placed in the middle of the church, 'and was thence- 
forth denominated the communion-table. The reaſon, 


tence for making ſpoil of the plate, veſtures, and 
rich ornaments, which belonged to the altars *. 

THesE diſputes, which had been ſtarted during the 
reizn of Edward, were carried abroad by the proteſtants, 
who fled from the perſecutions of Mary ; and as their 
zeal had received an encreaſe from the furious cruelty 
of their enemies, they were generally inclined to carry 
their oppoſi.ion to the utmoſt extremity againſt the 
practices of the church of Rome. Their communi- 
cation with Calvin and the other reformers, who fol- 
lowed the diſcipline and worſhip of Geneva, confirmed 
them farther in this obſtinate reluctance; and tho' ſome 
of the refugees, particularly thoſe eſtabliſhed at Frank- 
fort, {till adhered to King Edward's liturgy, the pre- 
vailing ſpirit carried theſe confeſſors to ſeek a ſtill farther 


reformation, On the acceſſion of Elizabeth, they 


returned to their native country; and being regarded 
with general veneration on account of their zeal and 
paſt ſufferings, they ventured to inſiſt on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their projected model; nor did they want coun- 


tenance from many conſiderable perſons in the Queen's 
councy, But the Princeſs herſelf, ſo far, from being 


willing to deſpoil religion of the few ornaments and 
ceremonies, which remained in it, was of herſelf rather 
inclined to bring the public worſhip ſtill nearer to the 
Romiſh ritual 7; and ſhe thought, that the reformation 

Keith, p. 565. Knox. p. 402, * Hey lin, preface, p. 3. Hiſt. p 106. 

1 When Nowel, one of ber chaplains, bad ſpoke leſs reverently in a ſermen, 
breavbed before ber of the rn of the croſs, ſhe called aluad to him from ber 


why this reformation met with ſuch general compliance, 
was, that the nobility and gentry got, thereby a pre- 


« beaſt ? But this application was rejected by the o HAN 
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as this reformer. 
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of abhorrence to many of the populat zealots *, In vain 
was it urged, that particular habits, as well as poſtures - 


and ceremonies, being conſtatitly uſed by the clergy, 
and employed in reffgious ſervice, acquire a veneration 


in the eyes of the people, appear ſacred to their appre- 
henſions, exite their devotion, and contract a kind of 


myſterious virtue, which attaches the affections of men 
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is requiſite, and even a perſeverance, as far as poſſible, 


in the former practice: And that the nation would be 


happy, if, by retaining theſe inoffenſive obſervances, 


they could engage the people to renounce willingly what 
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were the very reaſons, which engaged the: violent pro- 
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compliance, they ſaid, was a ſymbolizing with An- 


tichriſt * : And this ſpirit was carried ſo far by ſome re- 
formers, that in a national remonſtrance; which was 


_ afterwards made by the church of Scotland againſt theſe 


habits, it was aſked, < What has Chriſt Jeſus to do 
with Belial ? What has darkneſs to do with light! 
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the open rebuker of all ſuperſtition partake with the 
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« beaſt ® ?” But this application was rejected by the on a+ 


Engliſh church. 
THERE was only one inſtance, where the ſpirit of 


contradiction to the Romaniſts took place univerſally i in 
England: The. altar was removed from the wall, was 
placed in the middle of the church, and was thence- 
forth denominated the communion-table, The reaſon, 
why this reformation met with ſuch general compliance, 


was, that the nobility and gentry got, thereby a pre- 


tence for making ſpoil of the plate, veſtures, and 
rich ornaments, which belonged to the altars *. 

Tursk diſputes, which had been ſtarted during the 
reign of Edward, were carried abroad by the proteſtants, 


who fled from the perſecutions of Mary ; and as their 


zeal had received an enereaſe from the furious cruelty 
of their enemies, they were generally inclined to carry 
their oppoſi.ion to the utmoſt extremity againſt the 
practices of the church of Rome. Their communi- 
cation with Calvin and the other reformers, who fol- 
lowed the diſcipline and worſhip of Geneva, confirmed 
them farther in this obſtinate reluctance; and tho' ſome 
of the refugees, particularly thoſe eſtabliſhed at Frank- 
fort, ſtill adhered to King Edward's liturgy, the pre- 
vailing ſpirit carried theſe confeſſors to ſeek a ſtill farther 


reformation, On the acceſſion of Elizabeth, they 


returned to their native country; and being regarded 
with general veneration on account of their zeal and 
paſt ſufferings, they ventured to inſiſt on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of their projected model; nor did they want coun- 


tenance from many conſiderable perſons in the Queen's 


council, But the Princeſs herſelf, ſo far, from being 
viling to deſpoil religion of the few ornaments and 
ceremonies, which remained i in it, was of herſelf rather 
aclined to bring the public worſhip till nearer to the 
Romiſh ritual 7; and the thought, that the reformation 
Keith, p. 565. Knox. p. 402. Hey lin, preface, p. 3. Hiſt. p 106. 
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obſervances, which, without diſtracting men of more 
refined apprehenſions, tend in a very innocent manner 
20 allufe, and amuſe, and engage the vulgar. She 
took care to have a law for uniformity ſtrictly enacted : 
She was empowered by the parliament to add any new 
ceremonies; which ſhe. thought proper: And tho? ſhe 
was ſpafing in the exerciſe of this prerogative; ſhe 
continued rigid in exacting an obſervance of the eſtab- 
liſhed laws, and in puniſhing all nonconformity. The 
zealots, therefore, who. harboured a ſecret antipathy to 
the epiſcopal oger and to the whole liturgy, were oblig- 
ed, in-a great meaſure, to conceal theſe ſentiments, 
which would have been regarded as highly audacious 
and criminal; and they confined their avowed objecti- 
ons to the ſurplice, the confirmation of children, the 
Ggnof the croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, knee}. | 
ing at the ſacrament, and bowing at the name of Jeſus, | 
Sd fruitleſs is it for ſovereigns to watch with a rigid care 
over orthodoxy, and to employ the ſword in religious 
controverſy, that the work, perpetually renewed, is 
perpetually to begin; and a garb, a geſture, nay, a 
metaphyſical or grammatical diſtinction, when rendered 
important by the diſpates of theologians and the/zeal of 
the magiſtrate, is ſufficient to deſtroy the unity of the 
church, and even the peace of ſociety. Theſe contro- 
verſies had already excited ſuch ferment among the 
people, that in ſome places they refuſed to frequent the 
churches where the habits and ceremonies were uſed, 
would not ſalute the conforming clergy, and proceeded 
ſo far as to revile them in the ſtreets, fo ft in their 


cloſet window, commanding FROG: retire From that. 1 Giereffo at 1 
return unto his text. And on the other Ade, when, one , her divinei had 
preached a ſermon in Gefence of the real preſence, ſhe openly gave him thanks 
for bis pains and piety. Heylin, p. 124. She would have abſolutely forbid 
the marriage of the clergy, if Cecil had not interpqſed Strype's Life 0 
Parker, p. 107, 108, 109. She was an enemy to ſermons ; and uſually 
ſaid, that the thought two or three * were atzen for à whole 
county. | 
faces 
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faces, an4 to uſt them with all manner of contumely 2. 54 . | 

And while the ſovereign authority checked theſe ex- = 

ceſſes, the fl'me was confined, not extinguiſhed ; and 15684 

burning flercer from confinement; it burſt out in the 

ſucceeding reigns to the deftruction of the church and 

monarchy. 

Art enthufiaſts, indulging themſelves in rapturous 

fights, extaſies, viſions, inſpirations, have a natural | 

averſion to epiſcopal authority, to ceremonies, rites; © 1 
| 
| 


and forms, which they denominate ſuperſtition, or beg- 
garly elements, and which feem to reſtrain the liberal 
effufions' of their zeal and devotion : But there was 
another ſet of opinions adopted by theſe innovators, _ 
which rendered them in a peculiar manner the object | 
of Elizabeth's averſion. The fame bold and daring 1 
ſpirit, which accompanied them in their addrefles to the | 
divinity, appeared in their political fpeculations ; and 
the principles of civil liberty, which, during ſome 
reigns, had been very little avowed in the nation and 
- which were torally incompatible with the peſent ex- 
orbitant prerogative, had been ſtrongly adopted by this 
new ſect. Scarce any ſovereięn before Elizabeth, and 
none after her, cartied higher, both in ſpeculation and 
practice, the authority of the crown; and the puritans | 
(ſo theſe. ſectaries were called, on account of their pre- 
tending to a greater purity of worſhip and diſcipline) 
could not recommend themſelves worſe to her favour, 
than by. preaching up the doctrine of reſiſting or re- 
fraining princes, From all theſe motives, the Queen 
neglected no opportunity of depreſſing thoſe zealous 
inn vators; and while they were courffenanced by 
1 ſome of her moſt favour d miniſters, Cecil, Leiceſter, 


- Knolles, Bedford, Walfin gham, ſhe never was, to 
ia W the end of her life, reconciled to their principles and 
of practices. BE : 
< Ws have thought proper to inſert ĩ in this place an 
* $trype's Life of We 460, | 
Yor, V. 


M 


Norfolk's 
conſpiraey. 
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account of the riſe and the genius of the puritans ; "A 
becauſe Camden marks the preſent year, as the period 


when they began to make themſelves conſiderable i in 
England. We now return to our narration, 

Tu Duke of Norfolk was the only peer, who 
enjoyed the higheſt title of nobility ; and as there were 
at preſent no princes of the blood, the ſplendor of his 
family, the opulence of his, e and the extent of 
his influence, had rendered him without compariſon 
the firſt ſubject in England. The qualities of his mind 
correſponded.to his high ſtation : Beneficent, affable, 
generous, he had acquired the affections of the people; 
prudent, moderate, obſequious, he poſſeſſed without 


giving jealouſy the good graces of his fovereign, His 
| grandfather and father had long been regarded as the 


leaders of the catholics; and this heredi itary attach- 


ment, joined to the alliances of blood, had procured 


him the friendſhip of the moſt eagle men of that 
party: But as he had been educated among the refor- 


mers, was ſincerely devoted to their principles, and 


maintained that ſtrict decorum and regularity of life, 


by which the proteſtants were at that time diſtingviſh- 


ed; he thereby enjoyed the rare felicity of being po- 
pular even with the moſt oppoſite factions. The height 


of his proſperity alone was the ſource of his misfortunes, 


| and engaged him into attempts, from which his virtue 


and prudence would naturally have for ever kept him 


at a diſtance. 
NoRFoLK was at this time a widower ; and being 


of a ſuitable age to eſpouſe the Queen of Scots, that 
marriage had appeared ſo natural, that it had occurred 
to ſeveral of his friends and thoſe of that princeſs: But 
the firſt perſon, who, after ſecretary Lidington, opened 


the ſcheme to the duke is ſaid to be the earl of Murray, 


before his departure for Scotland. That nobleman 
ſet before Norfolk both the advantage of compoſing the 


differences in Scotland by an alliance which would be 


; a Leſley, p. 36, 37. fo 


E IZ A6 E TH. by 


0 generally acceptable, and the proſpect of reaping the C H Ap, 
ſucceſſion of England; and in order to bind Norfolk's XL. - 
intereſt the faſter with Mary's, he propoſed that the 1 5694 
duke's daughter ſhould eſpouſe the young king of Scot- 
land. The obtaining previouſly Elizabeth's conſent, 
was regarded both by Murray and Norfolk as a circum- 
. ſtance eſſential to the ſueceſs of their project; and 
all circumſtances being adjuſted between them, Murray 
took care, by the means of Sir Rober Melvil, to have 
the deſign communicated to the Queen of Scots: 
That princeſs replied, that the vexations, which ſhe 
had met with in her two laſt marriages; had made het 
more inclined to lead a ſingle life, but ſhe was deter- 
mined to ſacifiee her own inclinations to the public 
welfare: And therefore; ſo ſoon as ſhe ſhould be le- 
gally divorced from Bothwell, ſhe would be determin- 
ed by the opinion of her nobility and people in the 
choice of another huſband b. 

IT is probable, that M utray was not firicere i in this 
propoſal, He had two motives to engage him to diſa 
ſimulations He knew the danger, which he muſt 

run in his teturn thro” the North of England, from the 
| power of the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 
\ land, Mary's partizans in that country; and he dread- 


ö ad an inſurrection in Scotland from the duke of Chat- 
} | elrault, and the earls of Argyle and Huntley; whont / 
ſhe had appointed her lieutenants during her abſence. 

4 By theſe feigned appearances of friendſhip, he both en- 
t gaged Norfolk to write in his favour to the northern 
noblemen ; and tie perſuaded the Queen of Scots to 
It give her lieutenants permiſſion, and even advice, fo make 
0 a ceſſation of hoſtilities with. the regent's party. 
ſy Tur duke of Norfolk; tho' he had agreed, that Eli- 
- zabeth's conſent ſhould be previouſly obtained, before 
+ the completion of his marriage, had good reaſon to ap- 


prehend, that he never ſhould prevail with her volun- 
2 b Leſley, p. 40 1 e gtate Trials, p. 76, 78. e Leſley; p. 414 
826 M2 8 tarily 
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"+5 tarily to make that conceſhon. He knew her perpetual 
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and unrelenting jealouſy againſt her heir and rival; he 
was acquainted with her former reluCtarice to all pro- 
poſals of marriage with the Queen of Scots; he foreſaw, 
that that princeſs's eſpouſing a perſon of his power, and 


character, and intereſt, would give the greateſt um- 


brage ; and as it would then become neceſſary to re- 
inſtate Mary in poffeflion of her throne on ſome tole- 
rable terms, and even to endeavour the te-eftabliſhing 
her character, he dreaded, that Elizabeth, whofe po- 
litics had now taken a different turn, would never agree 
to ſuch indulgent and generous conditions. He there-' 
fore attempted previouſly to gain the conſent and ap- 
probation of ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable nobility ; 
and he was ſucceſsful with the earls of Pembroke, 
Arundel, Derby, Bedford, Shrewſbury, Southampton, 


Northumberland, Weltmoreland, Suſſex *. The lord 


Lumley, and Sir Nicholas Throcmorton embraced 
cordially the propoſal: Even the earl of Leicefter, Eli- 
zabeth's declared favourite, who had formerly enter- 
tained ſome views of eſpouſing Mary, willingly re- 
ſigned all his pretenſions, and ſeemed to enter zea- 
louſly into Norfolk's intereſts . There were other 
motives, beſides affection to'the duke, which produced 
this general combination of the nobility. 

Six William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, was the moſt 
vigilant, active, and prudent miniſter ever known in 
England; and as he was governed by no views but 
the intereſts of his ſovereign, which he inflexibly pur- 
ſued, his authority over her became every day more pre- 
dominant. Ever cool himſelf, and uninfluenced by 
prejudice or affection, he checked thoſe ſallies of paſſion, 
and ſometimes of caprice, to which ſhe was ſubject; 
and if he failed of perſwading her in the firſt movement, 
his perſèeverance, and remonſtrances, and arguments 


were ſure at laſt to recommend themſelves to her ſound 


e leſley, p. 55+ Camden, p. 419. $puthnood, p. 230» f Haynes, p. 
9 BE diſcernment. 
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diſcernment. The more credit he gained with his 


miſtreſs, the more was he expoſed to the envy of her 
other counſellors ; and as he had been ſuppoſed to adopt 
the intereſts of the houſe of Suffolk, whoſe claim ſeem- 
al to carry with it no danger to the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment, his enemies, in oppoſition to him, were natuy 
rally led to attach themſelves to the Queen of Scots, 
Elizabeth ſaw, without uneaſineſs, this emulation 


CHAP, 
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among her courtiers, which ſeryed to augment her 


authority: and tho ſhe ſupported Cecil, wherever 
matters came to extremity, and diſſipated every con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, particularly one laid abaut this 
time to have him thrown into the Tower on ſome pre- 


rence or other ©, ſhe never gaye him ſuch unlimited 


confidence as might enable him entirely to cruſh his 


adverſaries. 
Nos rol k, ſenſible of the difficulty, which he muſt 


meet with in controling Cecil's councils, ' eſpecially 


where they concurred with the inclinations, as well as 


intereſts of the Queen, durſt not open to her his inten- 
tions of marrying the. Qucen of Scots; but proceeded 
fill in the ſame courſe of encreaſing his intereſt in the 
kingdom, and engaging more of the nobility to take 
part in his meaſures, A letter was wrote to Mary 
by Leiceſter, and ſigned by ſeveral men of the firſt 
rank, recommending Norfolk for her huſband, and 
a conditions for the advantage of both king- 
doms; particularly, that ſhe ſhould give ſufficient ſurety 
to Elizabeth, and the heirs of her body, for the free 
enjoyment of the crown of England; that a perpetual 
league, offenſive and defenſive, be made between their 
realms and ſubjects z that the proteſtant religion be 


eſtabliſhed by law in Scotland; and that ſhe ſhould 


grant an amnefty toher rebels in that kingdom b. When 
Mary returned a fayourable anſwer to this application, 
Norfolk employed himſelf with new ardor in the exe- 


b Camden, p. 4'7, k Leſley, p. 59, c b. 420, Haynes, p. 
$35» 529. 
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cution of his projet ; and beſides ſecuring the intereſig 
of many of the conſiderable gentry and nobility who 
reſided at court, he wrote letters to ſuch as liyed at their 
country (eats, and poſſeſſed the greateſt authority in the 
ſeveral counties. The Kings of France and Spain, 
who intereſted themſelves extremely in Mary's cauſe, 
were ſecretly conſulted, and expreſſed their approbation 
of theſe meaſyres K, And tho” Elizabeth's gonſent was 
NF always ſuppoſed as a previous condition to the finiſhing 
\ this alliance, jt was apparently Narfolk's intention, when 

. he proceeded ſuch lengths without conſulting her, to 
render his party ſo ſtrong, that it ſhould no longer be in 
her power to refuſe it. 

Ir was impoſſible, that ſo ane a conſpiracy 
could entirely eſcape the Queen's vigilance and that 
of Cecil, She dropt ſeveral ſurmiſes to the duke, 
by which he might learn, that ſhe was acquainted 
with his deſigns ; and ſhe frequently warned him to 
beware on what pillow he repoſed his head®; But he 
never had the prudence or the courage to open to her 
his full i intentions, Certain intelligence of this dange- 
rous combination was giyen her firſt by Leiceſter, 
then by Murrays, who, if ever he was ſincere in pro- 
moting Norfolk's marriage, which is mych to be ſuf- 
pected, had at leaſt propoſed, for his own ſafety and 
that of his party, that Elizabeth ſhould, in reality as 

| well as in appearance, be entire arbiter of the con- 
ditions, and ſhould not have her conſent extorted 
by any confederacy of her own ſubjects. This infor- 
mation gave great alarm to the court of England; and 
the more fo, ay thole intrigues were attended with 


Ane 1 W n pu 6g; | State Triaks, vol. I. p. 84, 
m Camden, p. 429. Sparſwood, p. 231. | 
n Leſy, p. ) . It appears by 3 p- 521, 525, that Queen Eliza: 
beth had Nl rumours of Norfolk's dealing wit h Murray; and charged the 
latter to inform her of the whole truth, which he accordingly did, See al- 
ba the gar} of Mcray's leticy, produced. un Norfolk.s trial. | 
other 
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other circumſtances, of which, it is probable, Eliza- C H A p. 


beth was not wholly ignorant. 

40NG the nobility and gentry, that ſeemed to en- 
ter iſto Norfolk's views, there were many, who were 
zealouſly attached to the catholic religion, who had 


no other deſign than that of reſtoring Mary to her li- 


berty, and who would gladly, by a combination with 
foreign powers, or even at the expence of a civil war, 
have placed her on the throne of England. The earls 
of Northumberland and Weftmoreland, who poſſeſſed 
great power in the north, were leaders of this party : 
and the former nobleman made offer to the Queen of 
Scots,, by Leonard Dacres, brother to lord Dacres, 

that he would free her from confinement, and convey 
her to Sg#tland or any other place, to which ſhe ſhould 
think proper to retire O. Sir Thom and Sir Ed- 
ward Stanley, ſons to the earl of Derby, Sir Thomas 
Gerrard, Rolſtone, and other gentlemen, whoſe in- 
tereſt lay in the neighbourhood of the place where 
Mary reſided, concurred in the ſame views, and re- 
quired, that, in order to facilitate the execution of 


the ſcheme, a diverſion ſhould, in the mean time, be 


made from the fide of Flanders 2. Norfolk diſcourag- 
ed, and even in appearance ſuppreſſed, theſe conſpi · 
racies; both becauſe his duty to Elizabeth would not 
allow him to think of effecting his purpoſe by rebel- 
lion, and becauſe he foreſaw, that, if the Queen of 
Scots came into the poſſeſſion of theſe men, they would 
rather chooſe for her huſband the King of Spain, or 
ſome foreign prince, who had power, as well as incli- | 
nation, to re-eſtabliſh the catholic religion 4. 
Wurm men of. honour and good principles, like 
the duke of Norfolk, engage in dangerous. enterpri- 
zes, they are commonly ſo unfortunate as to be crimi- 
nal by halves; and while they ballance between the 
execution of their deſigns and their remorſes, their 
fear of puniſhment and their hope of pardon, they ren- 


ele, p. 76, p Ibid. p. 98. 4 Ibid. p. 0 
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der themſelves an eaſy prey to their enemies, The 


duke, in order to repreſs the ſurmizes, ſpread againſt 


him, ſpoke contemptuoufly to Elizabeth of thgyScots 


alliance; affirmed that his eftate in England was more 


valuable than the revenue of a kingdom waſted by 


Ipſurrec- 
tions in the 
worth, 


- civil wars and fattions; and declared, that, when he 
amuſed himſelf in his own-tennis court at Norwich 
amidſt his friends and vaſſals, he eſteemed himſelf at 
leaſt a petty prince, and was fully contented wich his 


condition r. Finding, that he did not convince her 
by theſe aſſeverations, and that he was looked on with 
a jealous eye by the courtiers, he retired to his coun- 


try- ſeat without taking leave“. He ſoon after repent- 


ed of this meaſure, and ſet out on his return to ceurt, 
with a view of uſing every expedient to 4egain the 
Queen's good graces; but he was met at St. Albans 
by Fitz-Garret, lieutenant of the band of penſioners, 
by whom he was conveyed to Burnham, three miles 
from Windſor, where the court then refided t. He 
was ſoon after committed to the Tower, under the 
cuſtody of Sir Henry Nevil u. Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, 
the Queen of Scots ambaſſador, was examined and 
confronted with Norfolk before. the council“. The 
earl of Pembroke was confined to his own houſe: 


Arundel, Lumley, and Throemorton were taken in- 


to cuſtody, The Queen of Scots herſelf was: remov- 
ed to Coventry; all acceſs to ber was, during ſome 
time, more ſtrictiy prohibited; and the viſtount He- 


reford was joined to the earls of Shrewſbury and 


Huntingdon; i in the office of guardingher. 1 
A RUMOUR had been very generally diffuſed in the 
north of an intended 1ebclivn ; and the earl of | Suſſex, 


preſident of York, alarmed with the danger ſent for 
| Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, in colic to ex- 
amine them; ; but not ring any dach n —_ 4 


Fr "Conti þ 426.” Y , LES . 650. Lauch Ibis p. 335 | 
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he allowed them to depart. The report meanwhile © 2 p. 
gained ground daily; and many appearances of its = L. | 
reality being diſcovered, orders were diſpatched by 1569. 
Elizabeth to theſe two noblemen, to appear at court, 

and anſwer for their conduct . They had already 
proceeded ſo far in their criminal deſigns, that they 

dared not to truſt themſelves in her hands: They had 
prepared meaſures for a rebellion; had communicated 

their deſign to Mary and her miniſters *; had entered * 
into à correſpondence with the duke of Alva, gover- 

nor of the Low Countries; had obtained his promiſe 

of a reinforcement of troops, and of a ſupply of arms 

ind ammunition ; and had prevailed on him to ſend 

over to London Chiapini Vitelli, one of his moſt fa- 

mous - captains,” on pretence of adjuſting ſome differ- 

ences with the Queen, but in reality with a view of 

putting him at the head of the northern rebels. The 
ſummons ſent to the two earls, precipitated the ri- 

ling before they were fully prepared; and Northum- 

berland remained in ſuſpence between oppoſite dan- 

gers, when he was informed, that ſome of his ene- 

mies were on the way with a commiſſion to arreſt 

him. He took horſe inſtantly, and haſtened to his 

aſſociate Weſtmoreland, whom he found ſurround- 

ed with his friends and vaſſals, and deliberating with 
regard to the meaſures, which he ſhould follow in the 

preſent emergence, They determined to begin the in- 
ſurreion without delay; and the great credit of theſe 
two nablemen, with that zeal for the catholic religion, 
which till prevailed in the neighbourhood, ſoon drew 

together multitudes of the common people. They 
publiſhed a manifeſto, in which they maintained, that X 
they intended to attempt nothing againſt the Queen, 

to whom they vowed unſträkkn allegiance; ; and 

that their ſole aim was to re-eſtabliſh the religion 

of their anceſtors, to remove evil counſellors, and to 


Haynes, p. $52. 2 Ibid, p. 595. Strype, vol. 11. append, 
N 0. MS, in the Advocate's Library (rom Cott. Lib, Cal. e. 9. 
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e HA. reſtore the duke of Norfolk and other faithful peer 


* * , to their liberty and to the Queen's favour*. Their 


1569. 


number amounted to four thouſand foot and ſixteen 
hundred horſe, and they expected the coneurrence of 


all the catholics in England *, 


THz Queen was not negligent in her defonce; and 


ſhe had beforchand, from her prudent and wiſe con- 


duct, acquired the general good will of her people, 
the beſt ſecurity of a ſovereign ; inſomuch that even 
the catholics in moſt counties expreſſed an affection 


for her ſervice ; and the duke of Norfolk himſelf, 


tho* he had loſt her favour, and lay in confinement, 
was not wanting, as far as his ſituation permitted, to 
promote the levies among his friends and retainers, 
Suſſex, attended with the earls of Rutland, the lords 
Hunſdon, Evers, and Willoughby of Parham, marched 
againſt the rebels at the head of ſeven thouſand men, 
and found them already advanced to the biſhoprick 
of Durham, of which they had taken poſſeſſion. 
They retired before him to Hexham and hearing that 
the earl of Warwic and lord Clinton were advancing 
againſt them with a greater body, they found no other 
expedient but to diſperſe themſelves without ftriking 
a blow. The common people retired to their houſes: 
The leaders fled into Scotland, Northumberland 
was found ſkulking in that country, and was confined 
by Murray to the caſtle of Lochlevin. Weſtmoreland 
received ſhelter from the chieftanes of the Kers and 
Scots, partizans of Mary ; and perſuaded them to make 
an inroad into England, with a view of exciting a 


quarrel between. the two. kingdoms. After they had 


committed great ravages, they retreated to their own 
country ; and Weſtmoreland made his eſcape into Flan- 
ders, where he was protected. This ſudden and pre- 
cipitate rebellion was followed ſoon after by another 
Rill more imprudent, raiſed by Leonard'Dacres Lore 


2 Cabbala, p. 169% Strype, vol. I. p. 547. d Stowe, p. 669 
© Cabbalaz p- 170. Digges; p. 4. | 
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able, without other aſſiſtance, to quell theſe rebels. 
Great ſeverity was exerciſed againſt thoſe, who had 
taken part in theſe raſh enterpriaes. Sixty · ſi petty 


conſtables were hanged ©; and no leſs than eight 
hundred perſons are ſaid, on the whole, to have ſuffer-. 


ed by the hands of the executioner . But the Queen 
was 7 well pleaſed with Norfolk's bees that ſne 
releafed him from the Tower, allowed him to live un- 
der ſome ſhew of confinement in his own houſe, and 
only exacted a promiſe from him not to proceed any 


farther in his pretenſions to marriage with the Queen 
of Scots *. 


ELIZABETH now found that the detention of Mary 


was attended with all the ill conſequences, which ſhe 
had foreſeen when ſhe firſt embraced that meaſure. 
This latter princeſs recovering, by means of her miſ- 
fortunes and her, own natural good ſenſe, from that de- 
lirium, in which ſhe ſeems to have been thrown during 
her attachment to Bothwel, had behaved with ſuch 
modeſty and judgment, and even dignity, that everyy, 
one, who approached her, was charmed with her demea- 
nor; and her friends were enabled, on ſome plauſible 
grounds, to deny the reality of all thoſe crimes, which 
had been imputed to her g. The compaſſton for: her 
ſituation, and the neceſſity of effecting! her relief, prov- 
ed an incitement among all her partizans to be active 
in promoting her cauſe; and as her delivery from cap- 
tivity, it was thought, could no wiſe be effected but by» 


attempts, dangerous to the eſtabliſhed government, Eli- 


zabeth had reaſon. to expect little tranquillity ſa long 
a9 the Scottiſh Queen remained a priſoner in her hands. 

But as this inconvenience had been preferred to the 
danger of allowing that princeſs to enjoy her liberty, 
and to ſeek relief in all the catholig courts of Europe, it 


4 Camden, p. 423. | © Leſley, p. da. F Ibid. p. 99. 
r Haynes, p- 59% & Leleys 5. 232. Haynes, p- 511 
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p. behoved the Queen to ſupj ort the meaſute which ſhe h 4 


adopted, and to guard by every prudent expedient 
againſt the miſchiefs to waich it was expoſed. She fil} 
flatttered Mary with hopes of her protection, maintain- 
ed an ambiguous conduct between that Queen and her 
enemies in Scotland, negotiated perpetually concerning 
the terms of her reſtoration, made conſtant prof feffions 
of friendſhip to her; and by theſe artifices endeavoured 
both to prevent her from making any deſperate efforts 
for' her delivery, and to ſatisfy the French and Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors, who never intermit ed their ſollicitations, 
ſometimes accompanied with menaces, in her "tt 
This deceit was received with the ſame deceit by tlie 
Queen of Scots: Profeflions of confidence were returned 
by profeſſions equally inſincere: And while an appcar- 
ance of friendſhip was maintained on both ſides. the 
animoſity and jealouſy, which had long prevailed be- 
tween them, was every day becoming more inveterate 
and incurable. Theſe two princefics, in addreſs, capa- 
city, aCtivity, and ſpirit, were nearly a match for each 
other; but unhappilv, Mary, beſides her preſent foi lorn 
condition, was always inferior in perſonal conduct and 
diſcretion, as woo as in FO to her ens ri- 
val. | 

ELIZ ABE rA mn Mary wrote at the ame thine peer 
to the regent. The Queen of Scots defired; that her 
marriage with Bothwel might be examined, and a di- 
vorce be legally pronounced between them. The Queen 
of England gave Murray the choice of three conditions; 
that Mary ſhould be reftored to her dignity on certain 
terms; that ſhe ſhould be aſſobiated with her ſon, and 
the adminiſtration remain in the regent's hands, till the 
young prince ſhould come to years of diſoretion; or 
that the ſhould be allowed to live at liberty as a private 
perſon in Scotland, and have an honourable ſettlement 
made in her fayour ", Murray ſummoned a conventi- 
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on, in order to deliberate on theſe propoſals of the two 
Queens. No anſwer was made by them to Mary's letter, 
on pretence that ſhe had there maintained the ſtyle of 

a ſovereign, addreſſing herſelf to her ſubjects; but in 
reality, becauſe they ſaw that her requeſt was calculated 
to prepare the way for a marriage with Norfolk, or ſome 
powerful prince, who could ſupport her caufe, and re- 
ſore her to the throne, They replied to Elizabeth, 


that the two former conditions were ſo derogatory to 


the royal authority of their prince, that they could not 
ſo much as deliberate concerning them: The third alone 
could be the ſubje of treaty. Tr was evident, that 
Elizabeth, in propoſing conditions ſo unequal in their 
importance, invited the Scots to a refuſal of thoſe which 
were moſt advantageous to Mary; and as it was diffi- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to adjuſt all the terms of the 
third, ſo as to render it ſecure and eligible to all parties, 
it was concluded that ſhe was not ſincere in any of 


them l. 
It is pretended, that Murray had entered into a ptĩ- 


vate negociation with the Queen, to get Mary deli- 
vered into his hands &; and as Elizabeth found the de- 
tention of her in England fo dangerous, it is probable, 
that ſhe would have been pleaſed, on any honourable 
or ſafe terms, to rid herſelf of a priſoner who gave her 
ſo much inquietude!, But all theſe projects vaniſhed 
by the ſudden death of the regent, who was affaffinated, 

in reyenge of a private injury, by a gentleman of the 
tame of Hamilton. Murray was a n of conſide- 


$porſiwood, p- 230, 37 Leſly, p, 71. * Camden, a- 
belly, p. 83. 

Ey Murden's ſtate papers, publiſhed after the aivkiog of this paſſage, 
it appears, that an agreement Lad been made between Elizabeth and the 
regent for the delivery of Mary. The Queen afterwards ſent down Kill- 
grew to the earl of Marre when regent, offering to deliver up Mary to him. 
Killigrew was inſtructed to take goed ſecurity from the regent, that that 
Queen ſhould be tryed for her-crimes, and that the ſentence ſhould be execut. 
ed upon her, It appears that Marre refuſed the offer ; becauſe we hear no 


more of it, | 
ew 
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"EH ATP, rable vigour, ability, and conſtancy; but tho' he wat 
oy , not unſucceſsful, during his regency, in compoſing the 
. 1570. diſſenſions in Scotland, his talents ſhone out more emi. 
— nently in the beginning than in the end of his life, 
of Mutray, His manners were rough and auſtere ; and he poſleſſed 
not that perfect integrity, which . accom- 
panies, and can alone atone 8 that unamiable cha- 

racter. 

By the death of the regent, Scotland relapſed into 
its former anarchy. Mary's party aſſembled togethet 
and made themſelves maſters of Edinburgh. The caf- 

' tle, commanded by Kirkaldy of Grange, ſeemed to fa- 
vour her cauſe ; and as many of the principal nobility 
had embraced that fide, it became probable, tho' the 
people were in general averſe to her, that her authority 
might again acquire the aſcendant. To check its pro- 
greſs, Elizabeth diſpatched Suſſex, with an army, to the 
North, under colour of chaſtizing the ravages commit- 
ted by the borderers. He entered Scotland, and laid 
waſte the lands of the Kers and Scots, ſeized the caſtle 
of Hume, and committed hoſtilities on all Mary's par- 
tizans, who, he ſaid, had offended his miſtreſs, by har- 
bouring the Engliſh rebels. Sir William Drury was 
afterwards ſent with a body of troops, and he threw 
down the houſes of the Hamiltons, who were engaged 
in the ſame faction. The Engliſh armies were after- 
wards recalled by agreement with the Queen of Scots, 
; who promiſed,, that. no French troops ſhould be intro- | 
5 into Scotland, and that the Engliſh rebeis ſhould 
be delivered up to the Queen by her partizans . 

Bur tho' the Queen, covering herſelf with the pre- 

tence of revenging her own. quarrel, ſo far contributed 

3 to ſupport. the party of the young King, fhe was cauti- 
3 ous not to declare openly againſt the Queen of Scots, 
| and ſhe even ſent a requeſt, which was equal to a com- 
mand, to the enemies of that princeſs, not to ele, 
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during ſome time, a regent in the place of Murray v. c 11 A . 
Lenox, the King's grandfather, was, therefore, choſen 
temporary governor, under the title of Lieutenant. 1570. 
Hearing afterwards that Mary's partizans, inſtead of 
delivering up Weſtmoreland, and the other- fugitives, as 

they had promiſed, had allowed them to eſcape into 
Flanders; ſhe permitted the King's party to give Lenox 

the title of regent , and ſhe ſent Randolf, as her reſi- 

dent, to maintain a correſpondence with him. But 
notwithſtanding this ſtep, taken in favour of Mary's 
enemies, ſhe never laid aſide her ambiguous conduct, or 

. quitted the pretenſions of amity to that princeſs, Be- 

7 ing importuned by the biſhop of Roſs, and her other 

ſ agents, as well as by foreign ambaſſadors, ſhe twice pro- 

1 cured a ſuſpenſion of arms between the Scots factions, 

1 and by that mean ſtopped the hands of the regent, wo 

was likely to obtain advantages over the oppoſite, par- 

* ty?. By theſe ſeeming contrarieties ſhe kept alive the 

factions in Scotland, increaſed their mutual animoſity, 


id and rendered the whole country a ſcene of devaſtation 
le and of miſery . She had no intention to conquer the 
* kingdom, and conſequently no intereſt or deſign to in- 
- ſtigate the parties againſt each other; but this conſe- 
a5 quence was an accidental effect of her cautious politics, 
ew by which ſhe was engaged, as far as poſſible, to keep on, 
ed god terms with the, Queen of Scots, and never to vi- 


olate the appearances of friendſhip with” her, at lea, 


ts, thoſe of neutrality *. 
ro- a 
ul u Spotſword, p. 240. » This, p. 24. ». 5. 24 


J Crawford, p. 136. 

t Sir James Melvil, ps * nog; rin to Elizabeth a pobitive defign 
re- of 2njmating the Scots factions againſt each other; but his evidence is too 
ited nconfigerable to countetballante many other authatitiee, and. is, indeed, 
ati cantrary to her ſubſequent conduct, as well as her intereſts, and the neceſſity 

of her ſituation. It was plainly her intereſt, that the King's party ſhould 

prevail, and nothing could have engaged her to, flop their progreſs, or eyen 

m- fobear from open!y aſſiſting them, but her intention of ſtill amuſing the 

elt See of Scots, by the bope of being peaceaby reſtored in her e $0 
frſher, Strype, vol, II. Appen. p. 20, | 
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Tux better to amuſe Mary with the proſpect of an 
accommodation, Cecil and Sir Walter Mildway were 
ſent to her with propoſals from Elizabeth, The terms 
were ſomewhat rigorous, ſuch as a captive Queen 
might expect from a jealous, rival; and they thereby 
bore the greater appe.rance of ſincerity on the part of 
the Engliſh court. It was required, that the Queen , 
of Scots, beſides renouncing all title to the crown of 
England during the life-time of Elizabeth, ſhould make 
a perpetual league, offenſive and defenſive, between 


the kingdoms ; that ſhe ſhould marry no Engliſhman 
without Elizabeth's conſent, nor any other perſon 


without the conſent of the ſtates of Scotland; that ie 
dreſs ſhould be made for the late ravages committed is 
England; that juſtice ſhould be executed on the'mur- 
derets of the late King; that the young prince ſhould 
be ſent into England, to be educated there; that fix hoſ- 
tages, all of them noblemen, ſhould be delivered to the 


Queen of England, with, the caſtle of Hume, and ſome 


other fortreſs, for the ſecurity of performance :. Such 
were the conditions upon which Elizabeth promiſed to 
contribute her endeavours towards the reſtoration of 


the depoſed Queen. The neceſſity of Mary's affairs 


obliged her to conſent to them; and the Kings. of 
France and Spain, as well as the pope, when conſulted 
by her, approved of her conduct; chiefly on account of 
the civil wars by which all Lurope was at that time agi- 
tated, and which incapacitated the catholic princes 
from giving her any affiſtance *, 

ELizABETH's commiſſioners propoſed alſo to Mary 
a plan of accommodation with her ſubjects in Scotland; 
and after ſome reaſoning on that head, it was agreed, that 


the Queen ſhould require Lenox, the regent, to ſend up 


commiſſioners, to treat f conditions under her mediation. 
The partizans of Mary voaſted, that all terms were fully 


ſettled with the court of England, and that the Scots 
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kebels would ſoon be 8 to ſubmit IF reſto- 
ration of their ſovereign : But Elizabeth took care that 
theſe rumours ſhould meet with.nd credit, and that the 


King $ party f ſhould not be diſcouraged, nor ſink too 
low in their demands. Cecil wrote to inform the regent; 
that all- the Queen of England's propoſals, ſo far from 
being fixed and irrevocable, were to be diſcuſſed *anew 


in the conference; and deſired him to ſend commiſſio- 


bers, who ſhould be conſtant to the King's cauſe, and 


judicial to their party“. Suſſex, allo, in bis letters; 
Iro pped hitits to the ſame, purpoſe, ard Elizabeth her- 
ſelf lid to the abbot, of Dunfermling, whom Lenox 


had ſeiit to the court of England, that ſhe would not 


inliſt on Maty's reſtotation, provided the Scots could 


make the Juſtice of their cauſe appear to het ſatisfaction; 
and that even, it their reaſons ſhould fall ſhort of full 


conviction, flie would take effectual care to provide for 


their future ſecurity f 


THE Scats Parliametit appointed the Earl of "Moitoin, 
the Abbot, of Dufifetmling; and Sir James. Macgill to 
manage the treaty: Theſe commiſſioners firſt preſent- 
ed memorials, containing reaſons for the depoſition of 


their Queen ; and they ſeconded their arguments, with 


examples drawn from the Scots hiſtory; with the autho- 


rity of laws,. and with the ſentiments of many ſamous 
divines. 'The, lofty ideas, which Elizabeth had enter= 


tained of the abſolute, indefeizable right of fovereigns; 


TY 


made her be ſliocked with theſe republican topics ; and 


the told the Scots commiſſioners, that ſhe was no-wiſe 


ſatisſied with / their reaſons for juſtifying the conduct of 


_ their counttywen; and that they might therefore pro- 


H Ap. 
XI. 
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cautious not to make conceſſions which might be pres 


1551. 
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Marchs 


ceed to open. ther conditions; which they required for 
«their: 2 . They replied, that their commiſſion 


did not eimpcher chem to treat of any terms, which 
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might infringe the title and Ks of their young 


king; but they would gladly hear whatever propoſals 
ſhould be made them by her majeſty. The conditi- 
ons, recommended by the Queen, were not diſadyan- 
tageous to Mary; but as the commiſſioners ſtill infiſted 
that they were not zuthorized to treat, in any manner, 
concerning the reftoration of that Pringfy; z the eon- 
ferences were neceflarily at an end; and Elizabeth diſ- 
miſſed the Scots commiſſioners with injunctions, that 
they ſhould return, after having procured more ample 
powers from their Parliament“. 
complained openly to the Engliſh council, that they had 
abuſed his miftrefs by fair promiſes and profeſſions; and 
Mary herſelf was no longer at a loſs to judge of Eliza- 
beth's infincerity. By reaſon of theſe diſappointments, 
matters came ſtill nearer to extremity between the two 
Princefles ; and the Queen of Scots, finding all her hopes 
eluded, was more ſtrongly incited to make, at all ha- 
zards, every poflible attempt for her WET and ſecuri- 
5 
Aw incident alſohappened about this flip, which tended 


to widen the breach between Mary and Elizabeth, and 


to encreaſe the vigilance and jealouſy of rhe latter Pin. 


ceſs. Pope Pius the fifth, who had ſucceeded Paul, after 
having endeavoured in vain to conciliate by gentle means 


the friendſhip of Elizabeth, whom his predeceſſor's vio- 
tence had irritated, iſſued at laſt a bull of excommuni- 
cation againſt her, deprived her of all title to the crown, 
and abſolved her ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance b. 
It ſeems probable, that this attack on the Queen's au- 
thority was made in concert with Mary, who intended 
by that means to forward the northern rebellion ; a mea- 


ſure which was at that time projected. John Felton 


affixed this buly' to the gates of the biſhop of London's 


= Haynes, 623. 
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EF z and ſcorning either to fly o or deny, the fact, he 


was ſeized, and condemned, and received the crown of — 


martyrdom, for which he appears to have entertained ſo 
violent an ambition *, 


A new Parliament, after five. years IM Was al. 


incident and from her own prudent and vigorous con- 


oppoſition ; and that too ariſing chiefly from the height 


which, in general, contributed extremely to encreaſe 


the faint dawni1 _s of the ſpirit of liberty in the Engliſh, 


the jealouſy with which that ſpirit was repreſſed by the 


lovereign, the i imperious conduct which was maintained 


in oppoſition to it, and the eaſe with which it was ſub- 


dued by this arbitrary Princeſs, 


Queen's name, that ſhe enjoined them not to meddle 


by which he probably meant, the queſtions of the 
Geen's marriage and the ſueceſſion, about which they 


hentured to take them under conſideration, or que- 


nign. 


4 Camden, 5 423, * b. 141. 10 


ſemdled at Weſtnünſter; and as the Queen, by the rage 
of the pope againſt her, was become ſtill more the head 
of the ruling party, it might be expected, beth from this 


duct, that her authority over the two houſes would be 
abſolutely uncontroulable. It was ſo in fact; yet it is 
remarkable, that it prevailed not without ns ſmall. 


of zeal for proteſtantiſm ; a diſpoſition of the Engliſb, ; 


the Queen's popularity. We ſhall be ſomewhat parti- 
cular in relating the tranſactions of this ſeſſion, becauſe 
they ſhow, as well the extent of the royal power during | 
that age, as the diſpoſition of Elizabeth and the genius 
cf her governme' t. It will be curious alſo to\ obſerve. 


Tux Lord keeper, Bacon, after the 2 of the N 
commons was elected, told the Parliament, in the 


with any matters of ſtate : Such was his expreſſion; 
tad before given her ſome trouble: For as to the other | 
peat points of government, alliances, peace and war, 


it foreign negotiations; no Parliament in that age ever x 


ſon, | in theſe particulars, the conduct of their ſove- 
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In the former Parliament, the puritans, had intro- 
duced ſeven bills for a farther reformation i in, religion; 
but they had not been able to prevail in any one of 
them“. This houſe of commons had fat a very few 
days, when Stricland, a member, revived one of the 
bills, that for the amendment of the liturgy.*. The 
chief objection, which he mentioned, was the ſign of 


the croſs in baptiſm. Another member added, the 


kneeling at the facrament ; and remarked, that if a 
poſture of humiliation was requiſite in that a& of 
devotion, it were better that the communicants 
ſhould throw themſelves proſtrate on the ground, in 
order to keep at the wideft diſtance from former ſu- 


X perſtition . 


RETLIOro was a point, of which Elizabeth was, 
if poſſible, ſtill more jealous than of matters of ſtate, 
She pretended, that, in quality of ſupreme head or go- 
vernor of the church, ſhe was fully empowered, by her 
prerogative alone, to decide all queſtions which, might 
ariſe with regard to doctrine, diſcipline, or worlhip; 
and ſhe never would allow her Parliaments ſo much 3 
to take theſe points into conſideration . I. Thecourtiers 
forgot not to inſiſt on this topic: The treaſurer. of the 


| houſhold, tho' he allowed, that any hereſy might be 


condemned by Parliament, (a conceſſion which ſeems 


to have been very raſh, and unguarded ; ſince the att, 


inveſting the crown, with the ſupremacy; or. rather r- 
cognizing that prerogative, gave the ſovereign. full powe! 
to reform all hereſies) yet he affirmed, that it belonged 
to the Queen alone, as head of the church, to regulate 
every queſtion of ceremony in worſhip *. The pomp- 
troller ſeconded this argument ; ; infiſted on the extent 


of the Queen's prerogative ; and ſaid, that the houle 


might, from former examples, have taken warning not 


to meddle with ſuch matters. One Piſtor oppoſedthele 


> F D'Ewes, 9.185, uu 156157 d. pe-167, 1. 
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remonſtrance of the courtiers. He was ſcandalized, 
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he ſaid, * affairs of ſuch infinite 3 (via. cu A P, 


kneeling and making the ſign of the croſs) ſhould be 
ovet ſo lightly. Theſe queſtions, he added, con- 
cerh the ſalvation of our ſouls, and intereſt every one 
of us more deeply than the monarchy of the whole 
world, This cauſe he ſhewed.to be God's; the reſt 
were all but terrene, yea trifles in compariſon, call 
you them ever ſo great: Subſidies, crowns, kingdoms, 
he knew not what weight they had, when laid in the 
ballance with ſubjects of ſuch unſpeakable importance l. 
Tho! the zeal of this member ſeems to have been highly 
apptoved of, the houſe, overawed by the prerogative, 
voted upon the queſtion, that a petition ſhould be pre- 
ſented to her majeſty, for her licence to proceed farther 
in this bill; and in the mean time to ſtop all debate or 
reaſohing cohcttning it *. 
\ MaTTERs would probably have reſted here, had not 


be Queen been ſo highly offended with Stricland's pre- 


ſumption, in moving the bill for +<Hrmation of the 
liturgy, that ſhe ſent for him to the council, and pro- 


hibited him thenceforth to appear in the houſe of com- 
That act of power was toa violent even for 
Carleton took 


mons *. 
this ſubmiſſive Parliament to endure. 
notice of the matter, complained that the liberties of 
the houſe were violated ; obſerved that Stricland was 
not a private man, but repreſented a multitude ; and 
tioyed, that he might be ſent for, and, if he was guilty 
of any offence, might anſwer for it at the bar of the 
houſe, which he inſinuated to be the only competent 

tfibunal . Yelverton enforced the principles of liberty, 


vith ſtill greater boldneſs... He ſaid, that the precedent 


was dangerous; And tho” in this happy time of lenity, 
mong ſo many good and honourable 


were at prefent inveſted with authority, nothing of 
fxtremity” or injury was to be apprehended ; yet the 
lines might alter; what now is permitted, hereafter 
might be conſtrued as duty, and might be enforced even 
n mid. . 16% 
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that all matters not treaſonable, or which implied t 


ſidered, and where even the right of the crown i;ſel 
muſt finally be determined. He remarked, that men 
ſat not in that houſe i in their private capacities, but x 


| prerogative limited by law: As the ſovereign could nut 


x merely from his own authority ?, 2 


tend, nor hazard their good opinion with her majeſtyin 


they required, was not detained on account of ay 


| been Guckijoned and examined by the ſovereign\ 


ſeems to inſinuate, that the biſhops themſelves, for thei 


on the ground of the preſent permiſſion. He added, 


much derogation of the imperial crown, might, without 
offence, be introduced into Parliament, where en 
queſtion that concerned the community muſt be con. 


elected by their country; and tho? it was proper, that 
the prince ſhould retain his prerogative, yet was that 


of himſelf make laws, neither could he break them, 


TyzsE principles were popular, and noble, and ge. 
nerous; but the open aſſertion of them was, at that 
time, ſomewhat new in England: And the courtien 
were more warranted by preſent practice, when they 
adyanced'a contrary doctrine, The treaſurer wamel 
the houſe to be cautious in their proceedings ; neither 
to venture farther than their aſſured warrant might ei- 


any doubtful. cauſe. he member, he ſaid, whon 
liberty of ſpeech, but for the exhibiting a bill inthe 
houſe againſt the prerogative of the Queen ; a temeri 
which was not to betolerated, And he concluded wit 
obſerving, that eyen ſpeeches made in that houſe, hat 


Cleete, another member, remarked, that the ſovereign 
prerogative is not ſo much as diſputable, and that tht 
ſafety of the Queen i is the ſafety of the ſubjeds, He 
added, that, in queſtions of divinity, every man vn 
for his inſtruction to repair to his ordinary; and he 


inſtruction, muſt repair, to the Queen *. Mr. Far 

wood obſerved, that, i in his memory, he knew. a mah 

2p Ewer, T5 175, 176, e p. 125... bid. 10 
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to account for a ſpeech | in the houſe. 
example ſhould be too recent, he would inform them, 
from the parliament rolls, that in the reign of Henry 


the fifth, a biſhop was committed to priſon by the. 


King's command, on account of his freedom of ſpeech; 
and tHe Parliament preſumed not to go farther than to 


be humble ſuitors for him: In the ſubſequent reign the . 


ker himſelf was committed, with another member; 
and the houfe found no ef remedy than a like ſub- 
mifive application, He adviſed the houſe to have re- 
courfe to the ſame expedient ; and not to preſume, 
either to fend for their member, or demand him as of 
right '. During this ſpeech, thoſe members of the 


council who fat in the houſe, whiſpered together; 


upon which the ſpeaker moved, that the houſe ſhould 
make ſtay of all farther proceedings : A motion, which 
was immediately complied with, "The Queen finding 
that the experiment which ſhe had made, was likely to 
exite'a great commotion; ſaved her honour by this 
ſilence of the houſe; and that the queſtion might 
no more be reſumed, ſhe ſent next day to Stricland 
attendance in Parlia- 
ment *, e erent 

| NoTwITHSTANDING this rebuke from the throne, the 
zeal of the commons ftill engaged them to continue the 
diſcuſſion of thofe other bills which regarded religion; 
but they were interrupted by a ſtill more arbitrary pro- 
ceeding of the Queen, in which the lords condeſcended 
to be inſtrument. That houſe ſent a meſſage to 


the commons, deſiring that a committee might attend | 


them. Some members were accordingly appointed for 
that purpoſe ; and the upper houſe informed them, 
that the Queen's majeſty being informed of the ar- 
ticles of reformation which they had canvaſſed, approv- 
ed of them, intended to publiſh them, and to make the 
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e 2 8 P. biſhops execute them, by virtue of her regal authority, 
* ſupreme head of the church of England : But that 
ale ſhe would not permit them to be treated of in Parlia- 

ment u. The houſe, tho! they did not entirely ſtop 

proceedings oh account of this injunction, ſeem to 

have been no- wiſe offended at ſuch haughty treat. 

ment; and in the iſe all their dills came to no- 

thing. 

A MOTION, FEED by Robert Bell, a uritan, againſt 
an excluſive patent. granted to a company of merchants 
at Briſtol 3, gave alſo occaſion to ſome remarkable 
incidents, "The Queen, ſome days, after the motion, 
was made, ſent ber orders, by the mouth of the ſpeak» 

er, commanding, the houſe to ſpend little time in 

motions, and to avoid long ſpeeches. All the memben 

underſtood that ſhe had been offended, becauſe a matter 

had been moved which ſeemed to touch her preroga- 
# tive ?, - Fleetwood accordingly ſpoke. of. this delicate 
ſubject, He obſerveg, that the Queen had a prerogative 

of granting patents ; that to queſtion the validity of any 

patent, was. to invade the royal prerogative ;, that all 

foreign trade was entirely ſubjected to the pleaſure of 

the ſovereign ; that even the ſtatute which gave liberty 

of commerce, - admitted of all prohibitions from. the 

crown 3 and that the Prince, when he granted an ex» 

cluſive patent, only employed the power yeſted in him, 

and prohibited all others from dealing in any particular 

branch. of. commerce. He quoted the Clerk of the 

Parliament's book, to prove, that no man might ſpeak 
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in Parliament of the ſtatute of wills, unleſs: the King the 
| firſt gave licence; becauſe the royal prerogative in mi 
| the wards was thereby. touched, He ſhewed likewiſe wh 
x the ſtatutes af Edward the firſt, Edward the third, and. tha 
| ; Henry the fourth, with a laving, of the prerogative. for 
| And in Edward the ſixth's time, the protector was * 
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ative * 
* Humphrey Gilbert, . the gallant ſea-adventurer, 
carried theſe topics {till farther. He endeayqured to 
prove the motion made by Bell ta be a vain device, 
and periloys to be treated of; fince it tended to the 
derogation of the prerogative imperial, which 'whoever 
ſhould attempt ſo much as in fancy, could not, he faid, 
de otherwiſe accounted than an open enemy. For what 
Jifference is there between ſaying, that the Queen is 
not to uſe the privilege of the crown, and ſaying that 
he is not Queen? And tho“ experience has ſhewn ſo 


qpplied to, for his allowance to mention matters of pre- @ N 1 * 


— 
1571 


much clemency in her majeſty, as might, perhaps, 


make the ſubjects forget their duty; it is not good to 
port or venture too much with princes. He remem- 
hered them of the fable of the hare, who, upon the 
| proclamation, that all horned beaſts ſhould depart the 
court, immediately fled, leſt his ears ſhould be conſtru- 
ed to be horns ;; and by this apologue he ſeems to in- 


ſnuate, that even thoſe who heard or permitted ſuch 


dangerous ſpeeches, would not themſelves be entirely 
free fram danger. He deſired them to beware, leſt, 
if they meddled farther with theſe matters, the Queen 
might look to her own power, and finding herſelf able to 
ſuppreſs their challenged liberty, and to exert an arbi- 
trary authority, might imitate the example of Lewis 
the eleyentk of France, wha, as he termed i it, delivered 
the crown from wardſhip-*. 

Tuo' this ſpeech gave ſome diſguſt, no body, at 
the time, replied any thing, but that Sir Humphrey 


miſtook the meaning of the houſe, and of the member 4 


who made the motion: They never had other purpoſe, 
than to repreſent their grievances in due and ſeemly 
form unto her majeſty. But, in a ſubſequent debate, 
Peter Wentworth, a man of a ſuperior free ſpirit, called 
that ſpeech an inſult on the houſe; noted Sir Hum- 
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- phrey's diſpoſition to flatter and fawn on the prince; 
compared him to the cameleon, which can change itſe! 


into all colours, except white; and recommended to 


the houſe, a due care of liberty of fpeech, and of the 
privileges of Parliament *. It appears, on the whole, 


that the motion againſt the excluſive patent had ng 


effect. Bell, the member who firſt introduced it, was 
ſent for by the council, and was ſeverely: reprimanded 
for his temerity. He returned to the houſe with ſuch an 
amazed countenance, that all the members, well in. 
formed of the reaſon, were ſtruck with terror; ang 
during fome time, no one durſt riſe to ſpeak of any 
matter of importance, for fear of giving offence to the 
Queen and the council. Even after the fears of the 
commons were ſomewhat abated, the members ſpoke 
with extreme precaution ; and by employing moſt of 
their diſcourſe in preambles and apologies, they ſhewed 
their conſcious terror of the rod which was hanging 
over them. Wherever any delicate point was touched, 
tho ever ſo gently ; nay ſeemed to be approached, tho 
at eyer ſo great a diſtance, the whiſper ran about the 
houſe, 4 The Queen will be offended ; the council 
s will be extremely diſpleaſed:“ And by theſe ſur- 
mizes men were warned of the danger to which they 
expoſed themſelves.. It is remarkable, that the patent 
which the Queen defended with ſuch imperious vio: 
lence, was contrived for the profit of four - courtiers, 
and was attended with the utter ruin of ſeven or eight 


_ thouſand of her induſtrious ſubjects ©. 


Trays every thing which paſſed the two houſes, wat 


extremely. reſpectful and ſubmiſlive ; yet did the Queen 


think it incumbent on her, at the concluſion of the ſeſſ- 


on, to check, and that with great ſeverity, thoſe feeble 


efforts for liberty, which had appeared in the motions 
and ſpeeches of ſome members. The lord keeper told 
the commons, in her majeſty's name, that, tho? the ma: 
PD of the lower houſe had ſhewed themſelves, in 
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their proceedings, diſcreet and dutiful, yet 'a few of 


them had diſcovered a contrary: character, and had juſt- 
Jy merited the reproach of audacious, arrogant, and pre- 


ſumptuous: Contrary to their duty, both as ſubjects 


and parliament- men, nay contrary to the expreſs in- 


junctions given them from the throne at the beginning 


of the ſeſſion; injunctions, Which it might well have be- 
come them to have better attended to; they had preſum- 
ed to call in queſtion her majeſty's grants and preroga- 
tives. But her majeſty warns them, that ſince they 
will thus wilfully forget themſelves, they are otherwiſe 
to be admoniſhed : Some other ſpecies of correction muſt 
be found for them; ſince neither the commands of her 
majeſty, nor the example of their wiſer brethren, can 
reclaim their audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous 
folly, by which they are thus led to meddle with what 
no way belongs to them, and what lies not within the 
compaſs of their underſtanding l. 

Ix all theſe tranſactions appears clearly the opinion 
which Elizabeth had entertained of the duty and autho- 
rity of Parliaments. They were not to canvaſs any 


matters of ſtate : Still leſs were they to meddle with 


the church. Queſtions of either kind were far above 
their reach, and were appropriated to the prince alone, 
or to thoſe councils and miniſters with whom he was 
pleaſed to entruſt them. What then was the office of 
Parliaments? - They might give directions for the due 
tanning of leather, or milling of cloth; for the preſer- 
vation of pheaſants and partridges; for the reparation of 


bridges and highways; for the puniſhment of yagabonds 


or common beggars. Regulations concerning "the po- 


lce of the country came properly under their inſpec- 
tion; and the laws of this kind which they preſcribed, 
had, if not a greater, yet a more durable authority, than 
thoſe derived ſolely from the proclamations of the ſove- 


reign, Precedents or reports could fix a rule for deci- 
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p. ſions in private property, or the puniſhment of crimes; 
but no alteration or innovation in the municipal law 
could proceed from any other ſource than the Parlia. 
ment; nor would the courts of juſtice be induced to 
change their eſtabliſhed practice by an order of council. 
But the moſt acceptable part of parliamentary tranſac. 
tions was the granting of ſubfidies ; the attainting and 
puniſhing the obnoxious nobility, or any miniſter of 
ſtate after his fall; the countenancing ſueh great effort 
of power, as might be deemed ſomewhat exceptionable, 
when they proceeded entirely from the ſovereign. The 
redreſs of grievances was ſometimes promiſed to the 
people; but ſeldom could have place, while it was an 
eſtabliſhed rule, that the prerogatives of the crown muſt 
not be abridged, or ſo much as queſtioned and exa- 
mined in Parliament, Even tho monopolies and exclu - 
five companies had already reached an'enormous height, 
and were every day enereaſing, to the deſtruction of all 
hberty, and extinction of all induſtry; it was criminal 
in a member to propoſe, in the moſt dutiful and regular 
manner, a parliamentary application againſt any of 

them. 1 1s 2 oi 

__  Farss maxims of government were not kept ſecret 
by Elizabeth, er ſmoothed over by any fair appearances 
r plauſible pretences. They were openl y avowed in 
ſpeeches and meffages to Parliament; and were ac- 
companied with all the haughtineſs, nay ſometimes bit 
terneſs of expreſſion, which the meaneſt ſervant could 

look for from his offended maſter. Vet notwithſtand- 
ing this conduct, Elizabeth continued to be the moſt po- 
pular ſovereign that ever ſwayed the ſcepter « of England; 
becauſe the maxims. of her reign were conformable to 
: the principles of the times, and to the opinion which 
was generally entertained with regard to the conſtitution. 
The continued encroachments of popular aſſemblies on 
Elizabeth's ſucceſſors have ſo changed our ideas of theſe 
Ware, | that the paſſages above mentioned appear ta 
2 us 
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us extremely curious, and evett at-feſ ſarprizing ; but © * . 
they were ſo little remarked, during the. time, that oo 
neither Camden, tho a contemporary writer, nor any 2875 
other hiſtorian, has taken any notice of them. So ab- 
folute was the authority of the crown, that the preci- 
ous ſpark: of liberty had been kindled, and was pre- 
ſerved, by the puritans alone; and it was to this ſect, 
whoſe principles appear ſo frivolous and habits ſo ridi- 
culous, that the Engliſh owe the whole freedom of their 
conſtitution; Actuated by that zeal which belongs to 
innovators, and by the courage which enthuſiaſm in- 
 ſpires, they hazarded the utmoſt indignation of their 
ſovereign; and employing all their induſtry to be elec- 
ted into Parliament; a matter not difficult, while a ſeat 
was rather regarded as a burthen than am advantage; 
they fitſt acquired a majority in that aſſembly, and ther 
obtained an aſcendant over the church and monarchy, 
Tun following were the principal laws enacted this 
ſeſſion of Parliament. It was declared treaſon, during 
the life-time of the Queen, to affirm, that ſhe was not 
the lawful ſovereign, or that any other poſſeſſed a bet | 
ter title, or that ſne was a heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infidel; | 
of that the laws and ſtatutes cannot limit and determine 4 
the right of the crown and the ſucceſſor thereof: To 
| maintain in writing or printing, that any perſon, ex- 
cept the natural fue of her body, is or ought to be the 
Queen's heir or ſucceſfor, ſubjeQed the perſon and all . 
his abettors, for the firſt offence, to impriſonment d ur- 
ing a year, and to the forfeiture of half their goods: The 
ſetond offence ſubjected them to the penalty of a premu- 
nire l. This law was plainly leveled againſt the Queen 
of Scots and her partizans; and implyed au avowal, 
that Elizabeth never intended to declare her ſucceſſor; It 
may be noted, that the uſual parate of _ Me, 
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— this ſeſſion, that a beide of four pots pad berg given to a 
mayor for a ſeat in Parliament. D- Ewes, p. 181. It is probable, that 
1 the member Hat no other view bot the privilege of being free from arts, 
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: nA r. which the Parliament thought indecent towards the 
— „Queen, as if ſhe could be ſuppoſed to have any other, 
_ 1571. was changed into that of natural iur. But this altera- 
tion was the ſource of great ridicule during the time; 
and ſome perſons ſuſpected a deeper deſign, as if Lei- 
eſter intended, in caſe of the Queen's death, to produce 
ſome baſtard of bis owny and. afficm- that he was her 

offspring *, Nan | 

Ir was alſo has” hg chat: . b. bulls mall 

publiſh abſolutions or other reſcripts of the pope, or 
ſhall by means of them reconcile any man to the church 
of Rome, ſuch offenders, as well as thoſe who were ſo 
reconciled, ſhould be guilty of treaſon. The penalty 
of a premunire was impoſed on every one who imported 
any Agnus Dei, crucifix, or ſuch other implement of ſu- 
perſtition, conſecrated by the pope *, The former laws 
againſt taking intereſt, which was denominated uſury, 
were caforced by a new ſtatute, . A ſupply of one ſub- 
ſidy and two. fifteenths was granted by Parliament. mi 
The Queenz as | ſhe was determined to yield to them eve 
none of her power, was very cautious of aſking them mo 
for any ſupplies. She endeavoured, either by a rigid 
frugality to make her ordinary revehues ſuffice for the. 
neceſſities of the crown, or ſhe employed her preroga- 
tive and acquired money by the granting of patents, 
monopolies, or by | ſome ſuch ruinous expedient. 

Tno' Elizabeth poſleſſed ſuch uncontrouled autho- 
rity over her parſiaments, and ſuch extenſive influence ery 
over her people; tho during a courſe of thirteen years, 
ſhe had been able to maintain the public tranquillity, - 2th 
which was only interrupted by the haſty and gll-con- st 
certed inſurrection of the north; ſhe was ſtill kept in olle 
great anxiety, and felt her 0 perpetually totter un- 
der her. The violent commotions, excited in France Pali 
ind the Low Countries, as well as in Scotland, ſeemed 
n one view to ſecure. her againſt apy diſturbance ; but 
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they ſerved, on more refleCtion, to inſtruct her in the © —_ nal 
danger of her ſituation, when ſhe remarked, that Eng- - 
und, no leſs than theſe neighbouring countries, contain- 3574: 
ed the ſeeds of inteſtine diſcord, the differences of re- 
ligious opinion, and the furious intolerance and ani- 
moſity of the oppoſite. ſectaries. q ff | | 
Tux league, formed at Bayonne in 1566 for the ex- Civil wars of 
temination of the proteſtants, had not been concluded — 
ſo ſecretly but intelligence of it had reached Conde, Co- 
ligni, and the other leaders of the hugonots ; and find-/ 
ing, that the meaſures of the court agreed with their 
ſuſpicions, they determined to prevent the-cruel perfidy 
of their enemies, and to ſtrike a blow before the catho- 
lies were aware of the danger. The hugonots, tho! 
diſperſed over the whale kingdom, formed a kind of 
ſeparate empire; and being cloſely united, as well by 
their religious zeal, as by the dangers, to which they 
were perpetually expoſed, they obeyed with entire ſub- 
miſſion the orders of their leaders, and were ready on 
every alarm to fly to arms. The King and Queen 
mother were living in great ſecurity at Monceaux in 
Bie; when they found themſelves ſurrounded. by pro- 
tant troops, which had ſecretly marched thither from 
all quarters; and had not a body of Swiſs come haſtily - 
o their relief, and conducted them with great intrepi- | 
lity to Paris, they muſt have fallen, without reſiſtance, 
to the hands of the malecontents. A battle was af- 
erwards fought in the plains of St. Dennis, where, 
ho' the old conſtable Montmorency, the general of the 
holics, was killed combating bravely at the head of 
lis troops, the hugonots were finally defeated. Conde 
ollecting his broken troops, and receiving a ſtrong re- 
niorcement from the German proteſtants, appeared 
gun in the field; and laying ſiege to Chartres, a place 
| great importance, obliged the court to agree to a 
accommodation. Such was the mutual animoſity 
f theſe religioniſts, that, even had the leaders on both 
«ts been ever ſo ſincere in their intentions for peace, 
. = Ge Be and 
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ens r. which the Parlament thought indecent towards the 
Queen, as if ſhe could be ſuppoſed to have any other, 


was changed into that of natural i/Jue. But this alters. 
tion was the ſource. of great ridicule during the time; 
and ſome perſons, ſuſpected a deeper deſign, as if Lei. 
-cefter intended, in caſe of the Queen's death, to produce 
ſome baſtard. * ung and * that he was her 

offspring *, zn 8 | 

Ir was alſo 3 that; aliſon * pulls hal 
publiſh abſolutions or other reſcripts of the pope, or 
ſhall by means of them reconcile any man to the church 
of Rome, ſuch offenders, as well as thoſe who were ſo 
reconciled, ſhould, be guilty of treaſon. The penalty 
of a premunire was impoſed on every one who imported 
any Agnus Dei, crucifix, or ſuch other implement of ſu- 
perſtition, conſecrated by the pope ®, The former laws 
againſt taking intereſt, which was denominated uſury, 
were enforced by a new ſtatute l. A ſupply of one ſub- 
ſidy and two fifteenths was granted by Parliament. 
The Queenz as | ſhe was determined to yield to them 
none of her power, was very cautious of aſking them 
for any ſupplies. She endeavoured, either by a rigid 
frugality to make her ordinary revenues ſuffice for the 
neceſſities of the crown, or ſhe employed her preroga- 
tive and acquired money by the granting of patents, 
monopolies, or by ſome ſuch ruinous expedient. 

Tno' Elizabeth poſſeſſed ſuch uncontrouled autho- 
rity over her parſiaments, and ſuch extenſive influence 
over her people; tho” during a courſe of thirteen years, 
ſhe had been able to maintain the public tranquillity, 
which was only interrupted by the haſty and gll-con- 
certed inſurrection of the north; ſhe was ſtill kept in 
great anxiety, and felt her 3 — perpetually totter un- 
der her. The violent commotions, excited in France 
ind the Low Countries, as well as in Scotland, ſeemed 


n one view to ſecure her againſt apy diſturbance z but 
s Camden, p. 436. | b 13 Elis. c. 2: 1 Ibid. e. 8. | 


they 
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they ſerved, on more. refleQion, to inſtruct her in the © yo . | 
langer of her ſituation, when ſhe remarked, that Eng- 
und, no leſs than theſe neighbouring countries, contain- 1571. 
1 the ſeeds of inteſtine diſcord, the differences of re- 
ligious opinion, and the furious intolerance and ani- 
noſity of the oppoſite, ſectaries. OO | 
Tux league, formed at Bayonne in 1566 for the ex- ' Civil wars of 
emiaation of the proteſtants, had not been concluded — 
ſo ſecretly but intelligence of it had reached Conde, Co- * 
loni, and the other leaders of the hugonots ; and find-/ 
ing, that the meaſures of the court agreed with their 
ſuſpicions, they determined to prevent the cruel perfidy 
of their enemies, and to ſtrike a blow before the catho- 
lics were aware of the danger. The hugonots, tho“ 
diſperſed over the whale kingdom, formed a kind of 
ſeparate empire; and being cloſely united, as well by 
their religious zeal, as by the dangers, to which they 
vere perpetually expoſed, they obeyed' with entire ſub- 
niſion the orders of their leaders, and were ready on 
every alarm to fly to arms. The King and Queen 
mother were living in great ſecurity at Monceaux in 
Ine; when they found themſelves ſurrounded. by pro- 
teſtant troops, which had ſæcretly marched thither from 
al quarters; and had not a body of Swiſs come haſtily 
to their relief, and conducted them with great intrepi- 
City to Paris, they muſt have fallen, without reſiſtance, 
Into the hands of the malecontents. A battle was: af-. 
terwards fought in the plains of St. Dennis, where, 
o the old conſtable Montmorency, the general of the 
ztholics, was killed combating bravely at the head of 
bis troops, the hugonots were finally defeated, Condé 
ollecting his broken troops, and receiving a ſtrong re- 
nforcement from the German proteſtants, appeared 
gun in the field; and laying fiege to Chartres, a place 
if great importance, obliged the court to agree to a 
er accommodation. Such was the mutual animoſity - 
if theſe religioniſts, that, even had the leaders on both - 
<3 been ever ſo fincere in their intentions for peace, 
; | rea and 
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ION 


EMAP, and repoſe! ever o great confidence in each other 


ſeixing the perſon of the printe-and admiral ; who my: 
rowly eſcaped to Rochelle, and ſummoned their yas, 
Luan to their aſſiſtance . The civil wars were reney. 
eld with greater fury than ever, and the parties beta 


forces of the catholics; and fought in 1569 a greatha. 


| Conde was killed, and his army defeated: This dilton. 
fAture, with the loſs of fo great a leader, reduced notthe 


by the hands of the executioner. He cölectel fu 


ment of Germans, he obliged that prince to retreat mi 
enterprize, the dilke of Guſſe, emulous bf the rthown 


ſon by his valour and condtict, that the admiral ya 
_ obliged: to raiſe the fitgge. Such was the commeit- 
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would have been difficult to have retained the people if 


tranquillity z much more, where ſuch extreme Jealouſy 
prevailed, and where the court employed every Vadiſi 


tion as a ſnare for their enemies. A plan was laid fy 


ſtill more exaſperated againſt each other. The youiy 
duke of Anjou, brother to the King. commanded the 
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tle at Jarnac with the hugonots, where the prince of 


hugonots to deſpair. The admiral tit! fupported th 
cauſe ; and having placed at the head of the N 
the prince of Navatre, then ſixteen yeats of age, and 

the young prince of Condé, he ericouraged the party 
rather to periſh bravely in the field, than i2nominionh 
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numbers,” ſo determined to endute every exttenity, 
that he was enabled to make head agaĩnſt the duke ot 
Anjou; and being ſtrengrhiened by 2 few elnforc 


— — 


to divide his forces. Coligni then laid fiege to Pol 
tiers ;-and-as the eyes of all Framte were turiſed on this 


which his father had aequired hy the defence of Ment, 
threw himſelf into the place, and fo animated the git 


ment of that unrivaled fame and grandeur, afterwark 
attained-by this duke of Guile. The attachment, which 
all the catholies had borne to his father, was immed: 
1 transferred to the ſon; and men pleaſed themſcin 


k Darila, th, 4. in 
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ſeemed, in a manner, hereditary i in that family, Equal 


men; equal alſo in valour, in conduct, in entetprize, 
in capacity; there , ſeemed only this difference between 


ind finding a greater diſſolution of all law and order, 
exceeded the father in ambition and temerity, atid was 
engaged in enterprizes ſtill more deſtructive to the au- 
thority of his ſovereign and to the repoſe” of his native 
country. - 

ELIZABETH, who kept her attention Kea of the 
civil commotions of France, was no wiſe pleaſed with 
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he this new riſe of her enemies, the Guiſes; and being 

he anxious for the fate of the proteſtants, whoſe intereſts. 
ere connected with her own'!, ſhe was engaged, not- 

ol ichſtanding her averſion againſt all rebellion, and all 

u oppoſition to the will of the ſovereign, to give them fe- 

ly cretly ſome affiſtance. Beſides employing her authori- 

> i ty with the German princes, the ſent money to the 
Veen of Navarre, and received ſome jewels as pledges = 
of Wi for the loan. And ſhe permitted Henry Champernon 

e-W to levy, and tranſport over into France, a regiment of 

nl BY en hundred gentlemen voluntiers ; among whom Wal- 
er Raleigh, then a young man, began to diſtinguiſh 

his himſelf i in'that great ſchool of military valour u. The 


admiral, conſtrained by the impatience of his troops, 
and by the difficulty of ſubſiſting them, fought with the 
duke of Aujou, the battle of Mincomont? in Poictou, 
where he was wounded and defeated. ' The court of 
France, notwithſtanding their frequent experience of 
the obſtinacy of the hugonots, and the vigour of Co- 
ligni, vainly flattered themſelves that the force of the 
redels was at laſt finally annihilated ; and they neglec- 


1 Haynes, p. 7271. m Camden, p. 423. 
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in affability, in munificence, 1 in addreſs, in eloquence, - 
and in every quality, which engages the affections of 


them, that the ſon, educated in more turbulent times, 


ted farther preparations againſt a foe, who, they tought, | 


Tor. V. 4 | 0 | | | could 2 


* 


in comparing all the great and heroic e which fn A p. 
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princes, whom he governed, to equal conſtancy ; hy 
ſtrong enough to threaten Paris. The public finances 
diminiſhed by the continued diſorders of the kingdon, 
and. waſted by ſo many fruitleſs military enterprize, 
could no longer bear the chaſe of a new armament; 
and the King, notwithſtanding his extreme animoſity 


court had projected to deſtroy at once, without danger, 


of the King's intentions, and kept themſelves in ſect 


ſerved to them; the toleration was regularly maintain. 


ders. and convinced of the impoſſibility of forcingmens 


every one the free exerciſe of his religion. 
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could never more become dangerous. They were (ur. 


prized to hear, that that leader had appeared in another 
quarter of the kingdom; had encouraged the Young 


aſſembled an army; had taken the field; and was even 


againſt the hugonots, was obliged, in 1570, to conclude 
an accommodation with them, to grant them a pardon 
for all paſt offences, and to renew the edicts for libeny 
of conſcin ce. 5 ö 
Tno' a pacification was feemingly concluded, the 
mind of Charles was no wiſe reconciled to his rebelliou 
ſubjects; and this accommodation, like all the forego- 
ing, was nothing but a ſnare, by which the perfidiou 


all its formidable enemies, As the two young prince, 
the admiral, and. all the leaders of the hugonots, inſtry- 
Hed by paſt experience, diſcovered an extreme diſtrul 


rity, at a diſtance, . all, poſſible artifices were employed 
to remove their apprehenſions, and convince them of the 
ſincerity of the new counſels, which. ſeemed to bt 
embraced. . The terms of the peace were ſtrictiy ob 


ſ 
| 1 e 
ed; all attempts, made by the zealous catholics to in- b 
tringe it, were puniſhed. with ſeverity ; offices, 1 x 


| favours, and honours were beſtowed on the principal i f. 


nobility among the proteſtants; and the King and R 
council every where declared, that, tired of civil diſo. 


conſciences, they were thenceforth determined to allo 


Amoxs the other artifices, employed to lull the pre- 


teſtants into a ſatal ſecurity, Charles affecte ] to „ 
% f | 0 
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into cloſe conuexions with Elizabeth; and as it Fremed © H AE 
not the intereſt of France to forward the union of the > 2 
two kingdoms of Great Britain, that princeſs the more 2571 
eaſily flattered herſelf,” that the French monarch would 
js her friendſhip to' that of the Queen of Scots. 
The better to deceive her, propoſals of marriage- were 
made her with the duke of Anjou; a prince whoſe 
th, beauty, and reputation for valour might natu- 

rally be ſuppoſed to recommend him to a woman, who 
had appeared not together” indifferent” to theſe en. 
dowments. The Queen immediately founded on this 
offer the project of deceivihg the court of France; and 
being intent on the artifice of that ſcheme, ſhe laid 
beef the more open to be deceived. Negotiations 
were entered into with regard to the marriage; terms 
of the contract were propoſed; difficulties ſtarted and 
removed; and the two courts, equally inſincere, tho? 
not equally criminal, ſeemed to approach every day 
nearer to each other in their demands and conceſſions. 
Te great obſtacle ſeemed to lie in adjuſting the differ- 
ences of religion ; becauſe Elizabeth, who recommend- 
ed toleration to Charles, was determined not to grant 
it in her own dominions, not even to her huſband; 
and the duke of Anjou ſeemed unwilling to ſubmit, 
bor the ſake of intereſt, to the diſhonour of an apoſta- 

'n 

Tux artificial politics of Elizabeth never triumphed 
ſo much in any contriyances as in thoſe which' were 
eonjoined with her coquetry ; and as her character in 
this particular was penerally known, the court ef 
France thought that they might, without danger of 
forming any final concluſion, venture the farther in their 
conceſſions and offers to her. The Queen alſo had 
other motives for diſſimulation. Beſides the advantage 
of diſcouraging Mary's partizans by the proſpect of in 
aiance between France and England, her ſituation 


n Camden, b. 433. Davila, lib. 3. Digges's Compleat Ambadador, p. 


by, Io, 111. 
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with, Philip demanded her utmoſt vigilance and at, 
tention ; and the preſent revolutions in the Loy 
Countries made her glad of fortifying herſelf em 
with the appearance of a new confederacy. 1 
Tu theological controverſies, which had long 21 
tated Europe, had, from the beginning, . penetrated 
into the, Low Countries ; and as theſe provinces main, 
tained a very. extenſive commerce, they had early te. 
ceived from, eyery kingdom, with which they corel 
pon nded, A tincture of religious innovation. An 
nion at that time prevailed, which had been zealoul 
propagated by the prieſts, and implicity received by 
ſovereigns, that hereſy was cloſely connected with n 
bellion, and that every great or violent alteration i 
the church involved a like revolution in the ſtate and 
civil government. The fotward zeal of the reformer 
would ſeldom allow them, to wait the eonſent of the 
magiſtrate to their ingoyations ; they became leſs du 
tiful when they were oppoſed and perſecuted ; and tho 
their pretended ſpirit of reaſoning and enquiry was in 
reality, among the greateſt part of them, nothing but 
a new ſpecies of implicit faith, the prince took the 
alarm; as if no inſtitutions could be ſecure from the 
temerity of their reſearches. The emperor Charls, 
who propoſed to augraent his authority under the, pre 
tence of defending the catholic faith, eaſily adopte 
theſe political principles; and notwithſtanding, the 
limited prerogative, which he poſſeſſed in the Nether 
lands, he. publiſhed the moſt arbitrary, ſevere, and 
tyrannical edicts againſt the proteſtants, and. he took 
care that the execution of them ſhould be no leſs violent 
and ſanguinary. He was neither cruel nor higotted 
in his natural diſpoſition; yet an hiſtorian, celebrated 
for moderation and caution, has computed, that, in 
the ſeveral perſecutions, promoted by that monarch, 
no leſs than an hundred thouland Ms periſhed 2 
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ſerved to augment the numbers as well as zeal of the 
reformers; and the magiſtrates of the feveral towns, 


ſeeing no end of thoſe barbarous executions, felt 


their humanity rebel againſt their principles, and de- 
clined any farther perſecution of the new doctrines. 
Wren Philip ſucceeded to his father's dominions, 
the Flemings were juſtly alarmed with new apprehtn- 
ſions; leſt their, prince, odſerving . the lenity of the 
magiſtrates, ſhould take the execution of the edicts 
from ſuch remiſs hands, and ſhould eſtabliſh the in- 
quiſition in the Low Countries, accompanied with all 
the iniquities and barbarities which attended it in Spain. 
The ſevere and unrelenting character of the man, his 
profeſſed attachment to Spaniſh manners, the inflexible 
bigotry of his principles; all theſe circumſtances en- 
creaſed their terror: And when he left the Netherlands, 
with a known intention never to return, the diſ- 
guſt of the inhabitants was extremely augmented, and 


their dread of thoſe tyrannical orders, which their ſo- 


vereign, ſurrounded with Spaniſh miniſters, wauld iſſue 
from bis cabinet of Madrid. He left the dutcheſs of 
Parma governeſs of the Low Countries and the natural 


good ſenſe and good temper of that princels, had ſhe 


been entruſted with the ſole power, would have pre+ 


ſerved the ſubmiſfion of thoſe opulent provinces, 


which were lolt from that refinement of treacherous 
and barbarous politics, on which Philip ſo "highly 
valued himfelf. The Flemings found, that'the.name 
done of regent remained with the dutchels ; that 
catdinal Granville polleſſed entirely the King's con- 
hdence ; that attempts were every day made on 
their. liberties ; that a reſolution was. taken never 
more to aſſemble the ſtates ; that new biſhoprics were 
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aditrarily erected, in order to enforce the executt- 


v Grotii Annal. lib, x, Father Paul, another great authority, computes, 
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Yountrics alone, 
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hands of the executioner 0, But theſe ſevere remedies, © H AF 
ſo far from anſwering the purpoſe intended, had rather 


in paſſage above cited, that 50,909 perſons were puy to deack in the Low- 
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8 HA p. on * the perſecuting edicts; and that on the whole, 
. they muſt make account of being reduced to the con, 
you dition of a province under the Spaniſh monarchy, 
2%, The diſcontents of the nobility gave countenance tg 
the complaints of the gentry, which encouraged the 
- mutiny of the populace z and all orders of men ſhowed 
a ſtrong diſpoſition to revolt, Aſſociations were form- 
ed, tumultuary petitions preſented, names of diftindi. 
on aſſumed, badges of party diſplayed ; and the curren 
of the people, impelled by religious zeal and irritated 
by feeble reſiſtance, roſe to ſuch, a height, that in 
ſevetal towns, particularly in Antwerp, they made 
an open invaſion on the eftabliſhed worſhip, pillagel 
the churches and monaſteries, broke the i 
and committed the moſt unwarrantable diſorders, 
Tux xiſer part of the nobility, particularly the prince 
of Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, wer 
| eng with theſe exceſſes, to which their own dif. 
Contents had at firſt given countenauce; and ſecond- 
| og the Wisdom of the governeſs, they ſuppreſſed thoſe 
5 dangerous inſutrections, puniſhed the - ringleaden, 
and reduced all the provinces to a ſtate of order ant 
ſubmiſfon. But Philip was not contented with the 
re-eſtabliſhment of his antient authority : He con- 
fidered, that provinces, ſo remote from the ſeat a 
overnment, could not be ruled by a limited prerogative; 
and that a prince, WhO muſt entreat rather than con- 
mand, would neceſſarily, when he reſided nat amony 
the Pede fee] every day a diminutian of his poye! 
"and influence. He determined, therefore, to lay hol 
oft the late pepular mutinies 36 a pretence for aboliſhing 
entire! the privileges of the Low Country provinces; 
"and; foriruling tern thenceforth with à military and 
arbitrary Authority. In the execution of this violent 
"hella he employed A man, who was a proper ih- 
ſttument in the hands of ſuch a tyrant. Ferdinapl 
Toledo, e of” Alva, ' had been educated Br OY 
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amidſt arms; and having attained a conſummate know- c H A p. 


Jege in the military art, his habits led him to transfer 
into all government the ſevere diſcipline of a camp, 
and to conceive no meaſures between prince and ſub- 
ject but thoſe of rigid command and implicit obedience. 
This general, in 1568, conducted from Italy to 
the Low Countries a powerful body of veteran Spa- 
niards ; and his avowed animoſity to the Flemings, with 
his known character, ſtruck that whole people with 
terror and conſternation. It belongs not to our fub-' 
je& to relate at length thoſe violences, with Alva's na- 
tural barbarity, ſteeled by reflection, and aggravat- 
ed by infolenee exerciſed on thoſe flouriſhing pro- 
vinces. It ſuffices to ſay, that all their privileges, the 
gift of ſo many princes, and the inheritance of ſo 


many ages, were openly and exprefsly aboliſhed by 


edict; arbitrary and ſanguinary tribunals erected; the 
counts Egmont and Horn, notwithſtanding their great 
merits and paſt ſervices, brought to the ſcaffold ; mul- 
titudes of all ranks thrown into priſon ; and thence deli- 
vered over tothe executioner: And notwithſtanding the 


peaceable ſubmiſſion of allmen, nothing was heard of but 


confiſcation, impriſonment, exile, torture, and death, 
ELIZABETH was equally diſpleaſed to ſee the progrefs 
of that ſcheme, laid for the extermination of the pro- 
teſtants, and to obſerve the erection of ſo great a mili- 
tary power, in a ſtate ſituated fo near her. She gave 
protection to all the Flemiſh exiles who took ſhelter in 


her dominions; and as many of theſe were the moſt . 


induſtrious inhabitants of the Netherlands, and had ren- 
dered that country ſo celebrated for its arts, ſhe reaped 
the advantage of introducing into England ſome uſeful 
manufactures, which were formerly unknown in that 


kingdom. Foreſeeing that the violent government of 


Alva could not long ſubſiſt without exciting ſome com- 


motion, ſhe ventured to commit an inſult upon him, 


which ſhe: would have been. cautious not to hazard 
gainſt a more eſtabliſhed authority. Some Gonoeſe mer- 
O4 chants 
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. chants had engaged by contract with Philip, to tranſport 
into Flanders the ſum of four hundred thouſand crowns; 
and the veſſels in which this money was embarked, had 

been attacked in the Channel by ſome privateers equip: 
ed by che French Hugonots, and had taken ſhelter in 
Plymouth and Southampton: The commanders of the 
ſhips pretended, that the money belonged to the King 
of Spain; but the Queen finding, upon enquiry, that ii iſ 
was the property of Genoeſe merchants, took poſleſſion 
of it as a loan; and by that means deprived the duke 
of Alva of this. reſource in the time of his greateſt ne. 
ceſſity. Alva, in revenge, ſeized all the Engliſh mer- 
chants in the Low Countries, chrew them into pri. 
ſon, and confiſcated their effects. The Queen retalia- 
ted by a like violence on the F lemiſh and Spaniſh mer- 
chants; and gave all the Engliſh liberty to make repri. 
zals on the ſubjects of Philip. Tbeſe differences were 
. afterwards accommodated by tieaty, and mutual repatz. 
| tions were made to the merchants: But nothing could 
repair the Joſs which ſo well- timed a blow (inflicted on 
the Spaniſh government in the Low Countries, Alia, 
in want of money, and dreading the immediate muti- 
ny of his troops, to whom large arrears were due, impo- 
ſed by his arbitrary will the moſt ruinous taxes on the 
people, He not only required the hundredth penny, 
and the twentieth of all immoveable goods : He alſo de- 
manded. the tenth of all moveable goods on every ſale; 
an abſurd tyranny, which would not only have deſtroy. 
od all arts and commerce, but even have reſtrained the 
common intercourſe of life, - The people refuſed com- 
pliance: The duke had recourſe to his uſual expedient 
of hanging: And thus matters came ſtill nearer the laſ 
extremity between the Flemings and the Spaniards?, 

Arx the erlemies of Elizabeth, in order to revenge 
themſelyeg for her inſults, had naturally recourſe to one 
policy, the ſupporting the, cauſe and pretenſions of the 
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ceſs, There was one Rodolphi, a Florentine mer- 


court of Rome with the catholic nobility and gentry 2. 
He had been thrown into priſon at the time when the 
duke of Norfolk's intrigues with Mary were diſcovered z 
but either no proof was found againſt him, or the part 
which he had ated was not very criminal; and he ſoon 
after recoyered his liberty. This man, zealous for pro- 
moting the catholic faith, had formed a ſcheme, in con- 
cert with the Spaniſh ambaſſador, for ſubverting the go- 
yernment, by a foreign invaſion, and a domeſtic inſur- 
rection; and when he communicated his project, by 


convinced of Elizabeth's artifices, and deſpaired of ever 
recovering ber authority, or even her liberty, by paci- 
fic meaſures, ſhe yery willingly gave her concurrence. 
The great number of diſcontented catholics were the 
chief ſource of their hopes on the fide of England; and 
they alſo obſerved, that the kingdom was, at that time, 
full of indigent gentry chiefly younger brothers, who 
having at preſent, by the late decay of the church, and 
the yet languiſhing ſtate of commerce, no proſpe& of 
a livelihood ſuitable-to their birth, were ready to throw 
themſelves, into any deſperate enterpriae . But in or- 
der to inſpire ſpirit and courage into all theſe malecon- 


put himſelf at their head ; and no one appeared to Ro- 
do phi, and to the biſhop. of Roſs, who entered into all 
tele intrigues, ſo proper, both on account of his pow - 
er and his popularity, as the duke of Norſolx. 
Tars nobleman, when releaſed from confinement in 
tie Tower, had given his promiſe, that he would drop 
4 Leſley, p. 123. State Trials, vol. I. p. 87 5 
N Leſtey, p. 123. 3 


all 


leitet, to Mary, he found, that as ſhe was now fully 


tents, it was requiſite, that ſome. great nobleman ſhould = 


Queen of Scots; and Alva, whoſe meaſures were ever CH r 
violent, ſoon opened a ſecret intercourſe with that prin- 


175m. 


chant, who had reſided about fifteen years in London, 2 


of 
and who, at the ſame time that he conducted his com- the duke of 


merce in England, had managed all the intrigues of the Norfolk. 


$949 


Wes ing that he had loſt, and, as he feared, beyond all reco. 
very, the confidence and favour of Elizabeth, and be. 


bad 1. 


the Low Countries; ſhould tranſport a body of fi 


march directly to London, and oblize the Queen to 


to this plan; and three letters in conſequence of it, 


authenticity of theſe letters; and Rodolphi, having ob- 


duke of Alva and the pope embraced the ſcheme with 
alacrity: Rodolphi informed Norfolk of their intent- 
ons; and every thing ſeemed to Loggen in forwarding 
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all msd with the Queen of Scots -; but find, 


ing ſtill, in ſome degree, reſtrained from his berg, he 
was tempted, by impatiznce and deſpair, . to violate his 
word, and to open anew hs; correſpondence with the 
captive princeſs *, A promiſe of marriage was reney. 
ed between them; the duke engaged to enter into al 
ker intereſts; and as his remorſes gradually decayed in 
the courſe of theſe tranſactions, he was puſhed to give 
his aſſent to enterprizes ſtill more criminal. Rodd. 
phi's plan was, that the duke of Alva ſhould, on fone 
other pretence, aſſemble a great quantity of ſhipping in 


thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, into England: 
ſhould land: them at Harwich, where the duke of Nor. 
folk was to join them with all his friends ; ſhould thence 


ſubmit to whatever conditions the conſpirators ſhould 
pleaſe to impoſe upon her ?. Norfolk gave his conſeat 


were wrote in his name by Rodolphi, one to Alva, ano- 
ther to the pope, and a third to the King of Spain; but 
the duke, apprehenſive of the danger, refuſed to ſyn 
them *. He only fent to the Spaniſh ambaſſador i 
ſervant and confident, named Barker, as well to not- 
fy his concurrence in the plan, as to vouch for the 


tained a letter of credence from the © ambaſſador, pro- 
ceeded on his journey to Bruſſels and to Rome. The 


the undertaking. 


Haynes, p. 57 . 1 Stute Trials vol I. p. 105. 
u Leſley, p. 155; State Trials, vol. 1. p. 86, 87. 
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 NoRFOLK, notwithſtanding theſe criminal enterpri- 


zes, had never entirely forgot his duty to is ſovereign, 


his country, and his religion; and. tho” he nad laid the 
plan both for an inyafion and an inſurrection, be {till 
flattered himſelf, that the innocence of his intentions 
would juſtify the violence of his meaſures, and that, as 
he aimed at nothing but the liberty of the Queen of 
Scots, and the obtaining Elizabeth's conſent to hit mar- 
nage, he could not jdſtly reproach himſelf as a rebel 


and a traitor . It is certain, however, that, conſider- 


ing the Queen's vigour and ſpirit, the ſcheme, if ſuc- 


ceſsful, muſt finally have ended in her dethronement; 


and her authority was here expoſed to the utmoſt dan- 

. The conſpiracy had hitherto entirely eſcaped the 
vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of ſecretary Cecil, who 
now bore the title of lord Burleigh, It was from ano- 
ther attempt of Norfolk, that hey firſt obtained a hint, 


covery, Mary had intended to ſend a ſum of money to 
lord Herreis, and her partizans in Scotland; and Nor- 
folk undertook to have it conveyed to Banniſter, a ſer- 
vant of his, at that time in the north, who was to find 
ſome expedient to have it delivered to lord Herreis*. He 
entruſted the money to a ſervant, who was not in the 


| ſecret, and. told him that the bag contained a ſum of 
ſilyer, which he was to deliver to Banniſter with a let- 


ter: But the ſervant, conjecturing from the weight and 


ſize of the bag, that it was full of gold, carried the let- 
ter to Burleigh; who immediately ordered Banniſter, 


Barker, and Hicford, the duke's ſecretary, to. be put 
under arreſt, and to undergoe a ſevere examination. The 


torture made them confeſs the whole truth; aud as 


Hicford, tho” ordered to burn all papers, bad earefylly 
kept them concealed under the mats of the duke's cham- 
ber, and under the tiles of the houſe, full eyidence now 


Leley, ” #. bid. p. 769. State , Trials, wh I. p. 37. 
cemdea, p. 434. Dirges, p. 1 34, 137, 140. S type, vol. II. p. $2. 


appeared 


which, being diligently traced, led at laſt to a full diſ- 
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r. appeared (againſt his maſtere. Norfolk hielt w 
Vas entirely ignorant of the diſcoveries, made by hi 


| horted to atone for his guilt by a full confeſſion, he pe. 
ſiſted in denying every accuſation wich which he un 


given Her this proof of his ſincere repentance, ſhe would 


ordered him to be brought to his trial. The biſhop of 


in the: conſpiracy. He at firſt inſiſted on his privilege 


| fed to anſwer interrogatories, he was informed of the 
confeſ hon made by Norfolk's ſervants; after which he 


nimou ſly paſſed ſentence- upon him. | The trial ws 


J hip and compaſſion, towards a peer of that rank and 


* ” 


ſervants, was brought before the council, and tho ex. 


charged. The Queen always declared, that if he hu 


have pardoned all his former offences © ; but finding 
him obſtinate, ſhe committed him to the Tower, and 


Roſs had, on ſome ſuſpicion, been committed to cuf. 
tody before the diſcovery of Norfolk's guilt ; and ee. 
ry expedient was employed to make him reveal his ſhare 


as an ambaſſador; but he was told, that as his miſtreſ 
was 110 longer a ſovereign, he would not be regarded 
as an umbaſſador, and that even if that character was al- 
lewed, it did not warrant him in conſpiring againſt the 
ſovereign-in whole court he reſided . As he ftill refa- 


entertained no longer any ſcruple to make a full diſco- 
very, :and this evidence put the guilt of that. nobleman 
beyond all queſtion. A jury of twenty-five peers uns- 


quite 1:egular, even according to the ſtrict rules obſer- 
ved at preſent in theſe matters; except that the wi: 
neſſes gave not their evidence in court, and were not 
confronted with the criminal: A laudable practice, 
which was not at that time obſerved in trials for hun 
treaſon). es e e, 

Tn Queen ſtill heſitated concerning Norfolk's ex- 


geutiori; whether that ſhe was really moved by friend- 


merit, ory that aff ecting the praiſe of clemency, ſhe op- 
y put on the appearance of theſe ſentiments. Twice 


1 Eb 4A BEEF, © "Ret 205 


the 1 a warrant. for bis execution, and twice revo- 
red the fatal ſentence; and tho! her miniſters. and =, 
counſellors puſhed her to rigour, ſhe ſtill appeared ir- 
relolure and undetermined. , After four months helita- 3 
tion, a Parliament was aſſembled ; and the commons 
addreſſed. her, in very ſtrong terms, for the execution, of 
the duke; a ſauction which, when added to the greats 
neſs and certainty of his guilt, would, ſhe thought, 
juſtify, in the eyes of all the world, her ſeverity againſt 
that nobleman, Norfolk died with great calmneſs and 
conſtancy 3 an and tho' he cleared: himſelf of any diſloyal 
intentions againſt the Queen's authority, be acknow- 
leged che juſtice of the ſentence: by which he ſuffer- 
ede. That we may relate together affairs of a like na- 


ture, we ſhall mention, that the earl of Northumberland, | 


being delivered up to the Queen by the regent of Scot- 
land, was alſo a few months after n to the ſea- 
fold for his rebellion, - 2 

Tus Qgeen of Scots was either the occaſion; c ; or the 


cauſe of all theſe diſturbances; but as ſhe was a ſo⸗ | 


vereign princeſs, and might reaſonably, from the harſh 
treatment which ſhe had met with, think herſelf entit- 


led to uſe any expedient for her relief, Elizabeth durſt 


not, as yet, form any reſolution of proceeding to extre- 


mity againſt her, She only ſent lord Delawar, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Bromley, and Dr. Wilſon, 
to expoſtulate with her, and to require ſatisfaction for 
all thoſe parts of her conduct, which, from the begin- 
ning of her life, had given exception to Elizabeth; Her 
aſu ning the arms of England, refuſing to raify- the 


treaty of Edinburgh, her intending to marry No-folk 


without the Queen' s conſent, her coneurring in the 

northern rebellion *, practiſing with Rodolphi to 

the King of Spain i in an inyaſion of England t, procu- 
© Carte, 5. Nu from Fonelon's dilpatcher, Dieses, p. 266, Strype, 


vl. u. p. 83. © Camden, p. 440; 3 
© Plage y. 18, . Stepper vel. H. p. 51, 3] 
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ring the pope” s bull of exconimutiication, and allowing 
her friends abroad to give her the title of Queen of 
England, Mary juſtified herſelf from the ſeveral arti. 
eles of this charge, either by denying the facts imputel 
to her, or by throwing the blame on others*. But the 
Queen was little ſatisfied with her apology ; ; and the 
Parliament was fo enraged againft her; that the com: 
mons made a direct application for her immediate tri 
and execution. They employed ſome topics detived 


| from practice and reaſon, and the laws of nations; but 


the chief ftreſs was laid on paſſages and examples from 
the Old Teftamenty, which, if confidered as a genen 
rule of conduct, (an intention which it is unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe) would imply conſequences dangerous to al 
the principles of humanity and morality. Matters were 
here carried farther than Elizabeth intended; and be- 


ing ſatisfied with ſhewing Mary the diſpoſition of the 


nation, ſhe ſent to the houſe her expreſs commands not 


241. ID'Ewes,p. * 25's det d l on 


to deal any farther at preſent in the affair of the Scot 


tiſh Queen k. Nothing could be a ſtronger proof that 
the puritanical intereſt prevailed in the houſe, than the 


intemperate uſe of authorities derived from ſcripture, ef 
pecially from the Old Teftament ; and the Queen wa 


fo little a lover of that ſect, that ſhe was not likely to 
make any conceflion merely in deference to their ſollici 
tation. She ſhewed this ſeſſion her diſapprobation of their 
ſchemes in another remarkable inftance. There hat 
paſſed in the lower houſe two bills, for regulating ect 


ſiaſtical ceremonies; but ſhe ſent them a like imperiow 
meſſage with the foregoing, and by the terror of het 
für A ſtopt all farther proceedings. 


Bur tho? Elizabeth would not proceed to ſuch'ex- 


tremities "againſt Mary, as were recommended to bet 
by the Parliament, ſhe was alarmed with the great in- 


tereſt and the reſtleſs ſpirit of that princeſs, | as well u 
Þ Camden, f. 44%. 100 * 207, 20h, de. n f 219 
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her cloſd connections with Spain; and ſhe thought it c HA 


neceſſary both to increaſe the rigour and ſtrictneſs of her 
confinement, and to follow maxims different from what 
ſhe had hitherto purſued in her management of Scot- 
land “. That kin gdom remained ſtill in a ſtate of anat- 
chy. The caſtle 85 Edingburgh, commandeded by 
Kirkaldy of Grange, had de clared for the Queen; and 
the lords of that party, encouraged by his countenance, 
had taken poſſeſſion of the capital, and carried on a 


vigorous wat againſt the regent. By a fudden and un - 


expected inroad, they ſeized that nobleman at Stirling ; 

but finding that his friends, ſallying from the caſtle, 
were likely to relieve him, they inſtantly put him to 
death. The earl of Marre was choſen regent in His 
place; and found the ſame diffculties to encounter in 
the government of that divided country. He was 
therefore glad to accept of the mediation of the French 
and Engliſh ambaſſadors, and to conclude on equal 
terms a truce with the Queen's party ®. He was a man 
of a free and generous ſpirit, and ſcorned to ſubmit to 
any dependance on England; and for this reaſon Elizä- 
beth, who had formed cloſe connections with France, 
yielded with leſs reluctance to the follicitations of that 
court, {till maintained the appearance of neutrality bet- 
ween the parties, and allowed matters to remain on 


a ballance in Scotland . But affairs ſoon after took a 


new turn: Marre died of melancholy, with which the 


diſtrated ſtate of the country affected him: Morton 


was choſen regent 3. and as this nobleman had ſecretly 


taken all his meaſures with Elizabeth, who no longer 
relied on the friendſhip of the French court, The reſolve l 


to exert herſelf more effectually for the ſupport of that 
party, whom ſhe had always favoured. She ſent Sir 
Henry Killigrew ambaſſador into Scotland, who found 
Mary's partizans ſo'diſcouraged by the diſcovery and 


n Digges, p. 152, 22 Spotſwool, p. 263. o Digges, p. 
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en Ar. puniſhment of Norfolk's conſpiracy, that they we 


XL. 


1 I. 


glad to ſubmit to the King's authority, and accept of 


an indemnity for all paſt offences ?. The _ duke 0 
Chatelrault, and the earl of Huntley, with the mal 
conſiderable of Mary's friends, laid down their arms d 
theſe conditions. The garriſon alone of the caftle 


Edinburgh continued refractory. Kirkaldy's fortune 


were deſperate; and he flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of receiving aſſiſtance from the Kings of France au 
Spain, who encouraged. his obſtinacy, in the view df 


wy able, from that quarter, to give diſturbance 
England. Elizabeth was alarmed with the dan- 
1 no more apprehended the making an en- 
hi 1 with the Queen of Scots, who, ſhe found, 


could not any longer be amuſed by her artifices ; ſhe 
had an implicite reliance on Morton; and ſhe ſay, 


that, by the ſubmiflian of all the conſiderable nobility, 
the pacification of Scotland would be an eaſy, as wel 
as a moſt important undertaking, She, therefore, or 


6 dered Sir William Drury, governor of Berwic, to 
march with ſome troops and. artillery” to Edinburgh, 


and to beſiege the caſtle a. The gan iſon ſubmitted it 
diſcretion ; Kirkaldy was delivered to his countrymen, 


a by whom he was tried and exeouted: Secretary Liding- 
ton, who had taken part. with him, died ſoon after. 


voluntary death, as is ſuppoſed; and Scotland, ſubmit 
ting entirely to the regent, gave not, during a long time, 
any farther inquietude to Elizabeth. 


Tux events which happened in F rance, were not 
ſo agreeable to the Queen's intereſts and inclinations 


The fallacious pacifications, which had been ſo often 
made with the Hugonots, gave them good reaſon ts 


ſuſpect the preſent intentions of the court; and after 


all the other leaders of that party were ewe into 


2 dangerous crcdulity, the ſagacious admiral ſtill re- 


mained doubtful and uncertain. But his ſuſpicions were 
"Ty Spotſwood, p. 268. "I Camden, p. 449. 


at {aſt overcome, partly by the 1 difimulation c 5 A p. 
of Charles, partly by bis own earneſt defire to end the * 
miſeries of France, and return again to the performance 1372. 
of his duty towards his prince and country. He con- 
ſadered beſides, that as the former violent conduct of 
the court had ever met with ſuch fatal ſucceſs, it was 
not unlikely, that a prince, who had newly come to 
years of diſcretion, and appeared not to be rivetted. 
in any dangerous animoſities or prejudices, would 
be induced to govern himſelf. by more moderate 
maxims. And as Charles was young, was of a paſ- 
ſionate haſty temper, and addicted to pleaſure*, ſuch 
deep petfidy ſeemed either remote from his character, or 
difficult, and almoſt impoſſible to be ſo uniformly ſup- 
ported by him. Moved by theſe conſiderations, the 
admiral, the Queen of Navarre, and all the Hugonots 
began to repoſe themſelves in full ſecurity, and gave 
credit to the treacherous careſſes and profeſſions of the 
French court. Elizabeth herſelf, notwithſtanding her 
great experience and penetration, entertained- not the 
leaſt miſtruſt of Charles's ſincerity; and being pleaſed 
to find her enemies of the houſe of Guiſe removed from 
all authority, and to obſerve an animoſity every day 
growing between the French and Spaniſh monarchs, 
ſhe concluded a defenſive league with the former *, 
and regarded this alliance as an invincible barrier to 
her throne, Walfingham, her ambaſſador ſent her 
over, by every courier, the moſt ſatisfactory accounts 
of the honour, and nen and g 2. of that th April 
perfidious prince. | | 
Tus better to blind the eyes of the "TORE Hugo- 
nots and draw their leaders into the- fnare prepared 
for them, Charles offered his ſiſter, Margaret, in mar- 


1 rage to the prince of Navarre; and the admiral, with 

. all the conſiderable nobility of that party, had come to 

ie Faris, in order to aſſiſt at the celebration of theſe nup- 
s Digges, p. 8, 39 · t Camden, p. 443. 
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. poſe the differences, at leaſt appeaſe the bloody ai. 
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moſity of the two religions. The Queen of Ho 

was poiſoned. by orders from the court; the admin 
was dangerouſly wounded by an aſſaſſin: Yet Charles, 
dy redoubling his diſfimulation, was ſtill able to re. 
tain the Hugonots in their ſecurity : Till on the evening 


24 Auguſt, of St. Bartholomew, a few days after the mazriage, 
Maſſzcte of the ſignal was given for a general maſſacre of thoſe re. 


Far 


ligioniſts, and the King himſelf in perſon led the wy 
to theſe aſſaſſtnations. The hatred long entertained 
by the Pariſians againſt the proteſtants, made them 
ſecond, without any preparation, the fury of the court; 
and all conditions, ages and ſexes, ſuſpected of any 
propenſity” to that religion, were involved in an undif- 
tinguiſhed ruin, The admiral, his ſon in-law Teligni, 
Soubize, Rochefoucaut, Pardaillon, Piles, Lavardia; 
men, who, during the late wars, had diſtinguiſhed 
_ themſelves by the moſt heroic actior were miſerabhy 
butchered without reſiſtance; the ſtreets of Paris flowed 
with blood; and the people more enraged than fatiated 
with their cuelty, as if repining that death had ſaved 
the victims from farther inſult, exerciſed an their dead 
bodies all the rage of the moſt licentious brutality. 
About five hundred gentlemen and men of rank periſhed 
in this maſſacre ; and near ten thouſand of inferior con- 
dition“. Orders were ſuddenly, diſpatched. to all the 
provinces for a like general execution of the protel- 
tants ; and in Rotten, Lyons, and many other cities, the 
people emulated the fury of the capital. Even the mugder 
of the King of Navarre, and the prince.of Conde had been 
propoſed by the duke of Guiſe ; but Charles, ſoftened by 
the amiable manners of the King of Nevarre, and hop- 
ing that theſe young princes might eaſily be conyerted ta 
the catholic faith, determined to fpare their lives, tho' he 
obliged them to, purchaſe their ſafety by, a * 
cg of their religion, 
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CnAkLESs, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, 
pretended, that a conſpiracy of the Hugonots to ſeize 
his perſon had been ſuddenly diſcovered ; and that he 
had been neceſſitated, for his own defence, to pro- 
ceed to this ſeverity againſt them. He ſent orders to 
Fenelon, his ambaſſador in England, to aſk an audi- 
ence, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late 
tranſaction. That miniſter; who was a man of pro- 
bity, abhorred the treachery and cruelty of his court, 
and even ſcrupled not to. declare, that he was how 
- aſhamed to bear the name of a Frenchman *; yet was 
he obliged to obey his orders, and make uſe of the apo- 
logy, which had been preſcribed to him. He met 
with that reception from all the courtiers, which, he 
knew, the conduct of his maſter had fo well merited. 
Nothing could be more awful and affecting than the 
ſolemnity of his audience. A melancholy forrow fat 
on every face + Silence, as in the dead of night, reign- 
ed thro all the chambers of the royal apartment: The 
courtiers and ladies, clad in deep moutning, were rang- 
ed on each fide, and allowed him to paſs, without 
affording him one ſalute or favours ble look; till he was 
admitted to the Queen herſelf 7. That princeſs receiv- 
ed him with a more eaſy, if not a more gracious coun- 
tenance; and heard his apology, without diſcovering 
any viſible fymptoms of indignation. She then told 
lim, that, tho', on the firſt rumour of this dreadful in- 
telligence, ſhe had been aſtoniſhed, that ſo many brave 
men and loyal ſubjects, who reſted ſecure on the faith 
of their ſovereign, ſhoutd have been ſuddenly butchered 
in ſo barbarous a manner; ſhe had hitherto ſuſpended 
her judgment, till farther and more-certain information 
ſhould be brought her : That the account, which he 
had given, even if founded on no miſtake or bad infor- 
mation; tho* it might alleviate, would by no means 
remove the blame of the King's counſellors, or juſtify 
* Digger, b. 247. 7 Carte vol. III. p. 522. from Fenelon's Diſpatehes. 
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0 * 4 P: tials, which, it was a would finally, Wc 
3 poſe the differences, at leaſt appeaſe the bloody ani- 
157% moſity of the two religions. The Queen of Navan, 
was poiſoned. by orders from the court; the admir;] 
was dangerouſly wounded by an aſſaſſin: Yet Chal, 
by redoubling his Lifimulation, was ſtill able tore. 
© tain the Hugonots in their ſecurity : Fill on the evening 

24 Auguſt, of St. Bartholomew, a few. days after the marriage, 

' Maſſacre of the ſignal. was given for a general maſſacre of thoſe re. 
Fi. ligioniſts, and the King himſelf in perſon led the way 

x to theſe aſſaſſinations. The hatred long entertained 
by the Parifians againſt the proteſtants, made then 

ſecond, without any preparation, the fury of the court; 

and all conditions, ages and ſexes, ſuſpected of any 

propenſity to that religion, were involved in an undiſ- 

tinguiſhed ruin. The admiral, his fon in-law Teligni, 

Soubize, Nochefoucaut, Pardaillon, Piles, Lavardin; 

men, who, during the late wars, had-diſtinguiſhed 

| themſelves by the moſt. heroic actior were miſerably 

0 butchered without reſiſtance; the ſtreets of Paris flowed 
with blood; and the people more enraged than fatiated 

with their woke, as if repining that death had ſaved 

the victims from farther inſult, exerciſed an their dead 

bodies all the rage of the moft licentious brutality, 

About five hundred gentlemen and men of rank periſhed 

in this maſſacre ; and near ten thouſand of inferior con- 

dition“. Orders were ſuddenly, diſpatched. to all the 

provinces for a like general execution of the protel- 

tants; and in Rotien, Lyons, and many other cities, the 

people emulated the fury of the capital. Even the murder 

of the King of Navarre, and the prince oſ Conde had been 

propoſed by the duke of Guiſe; but Charles, ſoftened by 

the amiable manners of the King of Nevarre, and hop- 

F ing that theſe young princes might eaſily be conyerted ta 
3 tte catholic faith, determined to ſpare their lives, tho he 


obliged them to purchaſe their ſafety by a * 
2 of their religion. re 
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| Grant s, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, 

ed, that a conſpiracy of the Hugonots to ſeize 
his perſon had been ſuddenly diſcovered ; and that he 
had been neceſſitated, for his own defence, to pro- 
ceed to this ſeverity againſt them. He ſent orders to 
Fenelon, his ambaſſador in England; to aſk an audi- 
ence, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late 
tranſaction. That miniſter; who was a man of pro- 
bity, abhorred the treachery and cruelty of his court, 
and even ſcrupled not to. declare, that he was how 


| aſhamed to bear the name of a Frenchihan *; yet was 
he obliged to obey his orders, and make uſe of the apo- 


logy, which had been preſeribed to him He met 


with that reception from all the courtiers, which, he 


knew, the conduct of his maſter had fo well merited. 
Nothing could be more awful and affecting than the 
ſolemnity of his audience. A melancholy ſorrow ſat 


on every face? Silence, as in the dead of night, reign- 


ed thro' all the chambers of the royal apartment: The 
courtiers and ladies, clad in deep mourning, were rang- 


ed on each ſide, and allowed him to paſs, without 


affording him one ſalute or favour: ble look; till he was 


admitted to the Queen herſelf 7. That princeſs receiv- 


ed him with a more eaſy, if not a more gracious coun- 
tenance ; and heard his apology, without diſcovering 
any viſible ſymptoms of indignation. She then told 
him, that, tho?, on the firſt rumour of this dreadful in- 
telligence, ſhe had been aſtoniſhed, that ſo many brave 
men and loyal ſubjects, who reſted ſecure on the faith 
of their Pac lors ſhould have been ſuddenly butchered 
in ſo barbarous a manner; ſhe had hitherto ſuſpended 
her judgment, till farther and more-certain information 
ſhould be brought her: That the account, which he 
had given, even if founded on no miſtake or bad infor- 
mation; tho” it might alleviate, would by no means 
remove the blame of the King's counſellors, or juſtify 
* Digges, p. 247. 7 Carte vol. III. p. 522. ſrom Fenelon's Diſpatches, 
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C — 25 p. the ſtrange irregularity of their procredings: That the 
* , ſame force, which without reſiſtance had maſſacred & 
157 many defenceleſs men, could eaſily have ſecured: their 
| perſons, and have reſerved them for a trial, and for 
puniſhment by a formal ſentence, which -would have 
diſtinguiſhed the innocent from the guilty ; That the 
admiral in particular, being dangerouſly . wounded, 
and environed by the guards of the King, on whoſe 
protection he ſeemed entirely to rely, had no means 
of eſcape, and might ſurely, before his death, have 
been convicted of che crimes imputed to him: That it 
was more worthy of a ſovereign to reſerve in his own 
hands the ſword of juſtice, than to commit it to bloody 
murderers, who, being the declared and mortal ene- 
mies of the perſons accuſed, employed it without mercy 
and without diſtinction: That if theſe ſentiments were 
juſt, even ſuppoſing the conſpiracy of the proteſtants 
to be real; how much more fo, if that crime was no- 
thing but a calumny of their enemies, invented for 
their ruin and deſtruction? That if upon enquiry the 
innocence of theſe unhappy victims ſhould afterwards 
appear, it was the King's duty to turn his vengeance 
on their enemies and calumniators, who had thus cru- 
elly abuſed his confidence, had murdered ſo many o 
his brave ſubjects, and had done what in them lay to 
cover him with infamy and diſhonour : And that for be 
part, ſhe ſhould form her judgment of his intentions by 
bis ſubſequent conduct; and in the mean time ſhould 
act as deſired by the 8 and rather pity than 
blame his maſter for the extremities, to which he had 
been carried *, 

ELEZABETH was fully ſenſible of the dangerous 
| fituation i in which ſhe now ſtood. In the maſlacre of 
' Paris, ſhe ſaw the reſult of that general conſpiracy, 

which had been formed for the extermination of the 
proteſtants; and ſhe knew, that ſhe herfelf, as the head 


- = Digges, p. 247, 243. 
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and protector of that religion, was expoſed to the ut- H a p. 


moſt fury and reſentment of the catholics. The violen- 
ces and cruelties of the Spaniards in the Low Countries 
were another branch of the ſame conſpiracy; and as 
Charles and Philip, two princes nearly allied in perfidy 
and barbarity, as well as in bigotry, had now laid aſide 
their pretended quarrel, and had avowed the moſt entire 
friendſhip*, ſhe had reaſon, ſo ſoon as they had ap- 
peaſed their domeſtic commotions, to dread the effects 
of their united councils, The duke of Guiſe alſo and 
his family, whom Charles, in order to deceive the 
admiral, had hitherto kept at a diſtance, had now ac- 
quired an open a» open and entire aſcendant in the 
court of France; and ſhe was ſenſible, that theſe 
princes, from perfonal as well as political reaſons, 


were her declared and implacable enemies, The 


Queen of Scots, their near relation and cloſe confede- 
rate, was the pretender to her throne; and tho” detain- 
ed in cuſtody, was aCtuated by a reſtleſs ſpirit, and be- 
ſides her foreign allies, poſſeſſed very numerous and 
zealous partizans in the heart of the kingdom, For 


theſe reaſons, Elizabeth thought it more prudent not 


to break all terms with the French monarch; but ſtill 
to liſten to the profeſſions of friendſhip, which he made 
her. She allowed even the negotiations to be renewed 
for her marriage with the duke of Alangon, Charles's 
third brother“: Thoſe with the duke of Anjou had 
already been broke off. She ſent the earl of Worceſter 
to aſſiſt in her name at the . baptiſm of a young prin- 
ceſs, born to Charles; but before ſhe agreed to give 
this laſt mark of condeſcenſion, ſhe thought it becom- 
ing her dignity, to renew her expreſſions of blame and 
even of deteſtation againſt the cruelties exerciſed on 
his proteſtant ſubjects . Meanwhile, - ſhe prepared 
herſelf for that attack, which ſeemed to threaten her 
2 Digges,p. 26?, 282. b Tbid, paſſim, Camden, p. 447, < Digges, 
Ps 297, 298. Camden, p. 447. | | 
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from the combined power and violence of the Roma: 


exerciſed her militia, cultivated popularity with her 
ſubjects, acted with vigour for the farther reduction d 
Scotland under obedience to the young King, and 
renewed her alliance with the German princes, who 
were no leſs alarmed than herſelf at theſe treacherow 
and ſanguinary meaſures, ſo univerſally embriced by 
the catholics. 

Bur tho! Elizabeth cautiouſly avoided the coming to 
extremities with Charles, the greateſt ſecurity, which 
ſhe poſſeſſed againſt his violence, was derived from the 
difficulties, which the obſtinate reſiſtance of the hugo. 
nots {till created to him. Such of that ſet as liyet 
near the frontiers, immediately, on the firſt news of 
the maſſacres, fled into England, Germany or Swit- 
zerland, where they excited the compaſſion and indig- 
nation of the proteſtants, and prepared themſelves, 
with encreaſed forces and redoubled zeal, to return in- 
to France, and revenge the treacherous {laughter of 
their bzetbren, Thoſe who lived in the middle of the 
kingdom, took ſhelter in the neareſt garriſons occupied 


by the hugonots; and finding, that they could repoſe no 


faith in capitulations, and expect no clemency, were 
determined to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity, 
The ſe, which Charles had thought at one blow to 


_ exterminate, had now an army of eighteen thouſand 


men on foot, and poſſeſſed in different parts of the 
kingdom above an hundred cities, caſtles, or fortreſſes*; 
nor could that prince deem himſelf ſecute from the in- 


vaſion threatened him by all the other proteſtants of 


Europe. The nobility and gentry of England were 
rouzed to ſuch a pitch of reſentment, that they offer- 
ed to levy an army of twenty-two thouſand foot and 
four thouſand horſe, to tranſport them into France: 
and to maintain them ſix months at their op charge: 


| 4 Digges, p. 343. 
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But Elizabeth, who was cantious in her meaſures, CAA , | 
and who feared to inflame the quarrel between the .. 
two religions by theſe dangerous crafades, refuſed her 1373. 
conſent, and moderated the zeal of her ſubjets *. The 
German princes, leſs political, or more ſecure from 
the reſentment of France, forwarded the levies made 
dy the proteftantsz and the prince of Conde, having 
eſcaped from court, put himſelf at the head of theſe 
twops, and prepared to enter the kingdom. The duke 
of Alengon, the King of \Nayarre, the family of Mont- 
morenci, and many conſiderable men even among the 
tatholics, diſpleaſed, either on a private or public 
account, with the meaſures of the court, favoured the 
progreſs of the hugonots; and every thing relapſed 
into confuſion. The King, inſtead of repenting his 
violent councils, which had brought matters to ſuch 
extremity, called aloud for new ſeverities r nor could 
even the mortal diſtemper, under which he laboured, 
moderate the rage and animoſity, by which he was 
actuated. He died without male iſſue, at the age of zoth May. 
twenty-five years; a prince, whoſe character, contain- 
ing that unuſua] mixture of diflimulation and ferocity, 
of quick reſentment, and unrelenting vengeance, ex- 
ecuted the greateſt miſchiefs, and threatened ſtill worſe, 
both to his native country and to all Europe. Henry, 
duke of Anjou, who had, ſome time before, been elew< 
ted King of Poland, no ſooner heard of his brother's 
death, than he haſtened to take poſſeſſion of the crown 
of France; and found the kingdom, not only invol- 
ved in the greateſt preſent diſorders, but expoſed to 
infirmities, for which it was extremely difficult to pros 
vide any ſuitable remedy, The people were divided 
into two theological factions, furious from their zeal, 
and mutually enraged from the injuries which they 
had zommitted or received; and as all faith had been 
Violated and moderation baniſhed, it ſeemed impracti+ 
* Digges, p. 335, 347. © Davila, libs 5, 
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c f A P. cable to wks any terms of compoſition between them, 


R Each party had devoted itſelf to leaders, whoſe com. 
F 573 mands had more authority than the will of the ove. k 
reign; and even the catholics, to whom the King waz 4 
attached, were conducted entirely by the councils of re 

Guiſe and his family. The religious connexions had, f 

on both ſides, ſuperſeded the civil; or rather (for men 1 

will always be guided by preſent intereſt) two em- Y 

pires being ſecretly formed in the kingdom, every in. F 
dividual was engaged by new views. of, intereſt to fol. n 

| low thoſe leaders, to whom, during the courſe of paſt * 
convulſions, he had been indebted for his honours and y 
preferment, Henry, obſerving the low condition of T 

the crown, had laid a ſcheme for reſtoring his own au- U 
thority, by acting as umpire between the parties, by hi 
moderating their differences, and by reducing both * 

to a dependance upon himſelf, He poſſeſſed all the fo 

talents of diſſimulation requiſite for the execution of Bi 

this delicate plan; but being deficient in vigour, appli re 

cation, and ſound underſtanding, inſtead of acquiring de 

a ſuperiority over both faCtions, he loſt the confidence th 

of both, and taught the partizans of each to adhere 74 

more cloſely to their particular leaders, whom they le 

ſound more hearty, cordial, and ſincere, in the cauſe, mc 

7576- which they purſued, The hugonots were fortified by tin 
the acceſſion of a German army under the prince of for 


Conde and prince Caſimir ; but much more, by the aj 
credit and perſonal yirtues of the King of Navarre, 1 
who, having fled from court, had placed himſelf at the Tt 
head of that formidable party, Henry, in proſecu- All 


| | tion of his plan, Entered into a compoſition with them; Wa 
and being deſirous of preſerving a balance between the dif 
ſects, he granted them peace on the moſt advantageous anc 
conditions. This was the fifth general peace made Wn( 
with the hugonots; but tho' it was no more Tincere on 25 


the part af; the court than any of the former, it gave de 
the higheſt, diſguſt to the catholics; ; and afforded the Mir: 


duke 


lle of Guiſe the deſired pretence of declaiming CA f. 


zoainſt the meaſures, and maxims, and conduct of the 
King, That artful and bold Jeader took thence an 
accalion of reducing bis party into a more formed and 
regular body 3 and he laid the firſt foundations of the 
amous LEAGUE, which, without paying any regard 
to the royal authority, aimed at the entire ſuppreſſion 
of the hugonots. Such was the unhappy condition of 
France, from the paſt ſeverities and violences of its 
mines, that toleration could no longer be admitted; 
ind a conceſſion for liberty of conſcience, which would 
have probably appeaſed the reformers, excited the moſt 
violent reſentment and ' animoſity in the catholies. 
Henry, in order to divert the force of the league from 
timſelf, rnd even to elude its efforts againſt the hugo- 
ots, declared himſelf the head of that ſeditious con- 
ſeleracy, and took the field as leader of the Romaniſts. 
But his dilatory and feeble meaſures diſcovered his 
eluctance to the undertaking; and after ſome unſuc- 
deſsful attempts, he concluded a new peace, which, 
tho' leſs favorable than the former to the proteſtants, 
rave no contentment to the catholics. Mutual diffi- 
dence ſtill prevailed between the parties; the King's 
moderation was ſuſpicious to both; each faction con- 
inued to fortify itſelf againſt that breach, which, they 
foreſaw, muſt ſpeedily enſue ; theological controverſy 
taly whetted the animoſity of the ſects; and every 
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private injury became the ground of a public quarrel. 


The King, hoping, by his artifice and ſubtlety, to 
lure the nation into a love of pleaſure and repoſe, 
was himſelf caught-in the ſnare; and finking into 
Gſoluteneſs and indolence, wholly loſt the eſteem, 
nd, in a great meaſure, the affections of the nation. 
Inſtead of advancing ſuch men of character and ability, 


is were neuters between theſe dangerous factions, 


te gave all his confidence to young agreeable. favour- 
s, who, unable to prop his falling authority, leaned 
4 fv : _entirely 
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entirely upon it, and encreafed the general odium 20aink 
his adminiſtration, The. public burthens, encreaſed 
by his profuſe liberality, and feeling more heavy on 2 
difordered kingdom, became another ground of com. 
plaint; and the uncontrouled animoſity of parties, 
joined to the multiplicity of taxes, rendered peace mor 
calamitous than any open ſtate of foreign or even do. 
meſtic hoſtility, The artifices of the King were to, 
refined to ſucceed, and too frequent to be concealed; 
and the plain, direct, and avowed conduct of the duke 
of Guiſe on the one fide, and that of the King of Na. 
varre on the other, drew by degrees the generality vf 
the nation to devote themſelves without reſerve to the 
one or the other of thoſe great leaders. 

Tux civil commotions of France were of too great 
importance to be overlooked by the other princes of 
Europe; and Elizabeth's foreſight and vigilance, tho 
ſomewhat reſtrained by her frugality, led her to take 
ſecretly ſome part in them. Beſides employing on al 
occaſions her good offices in favour of the hugonots, 
ſhe had expended no inconſiderable ſums of money in 
levying that army of Germans, which the prince of 
Conde and prince Caſimir conducted into France!; 
and notwithſtanding all her negotiations, with the court, 
and her profeſſions of amity, ſhe always conſidered 
her own intereſts as connected with the proſperity of 
the French proteſtants and the depreſſion of the houſe 
of Guiſe. Philip, on the other hand, had declaei 
himſelf protector of the league; had entered into the 
cloſeſt correſpondence with Guiſe; and had employed 
all his authority in ſupporting the credit of that face 
tious leader, The ſympathy of religion, which of it 
ſelf begot a connexion of intereſts, was one conſide- 
table inducement; but that monarch had alſo in view, 
the ſubduing his rebellious ſubjects in the Netherlands; 


who, as they received great encouragement from the 
i Cami, pe 452 
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French proteſtants, would, he hoped, finally deſpair of fl F. 
ſucceſs, after the entire ſupprefion of their friends and 9 


conſederates. 
Tut ſame political views, which ** Elizabeth 


to ſupport the hugonots, would have led her to affift 


1579+ 


the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low Countries; but Civil warz of 


the mighty power of Philip, the tranquillity of all his 
other dominions, and the great force, which he main- 
tained in theſe mutinous provinces, kept her in awe, 
and obliged her, notwithſtanding all temptations and 
all provocations, to preſerve ſome terms of amity with 
that monarch, The Spaniſh ambaſſador remonſtrated 
to her, that many of the Flemiſh exjles, who infeſted 
the ſeas, and preyed on his maſter's ſubjects, were re- 
ceived into the harbours of England, and were there 
permitted to diſpoſe of their prizes; and by theſe re- 

monſtrances the Queen found herſelf under a neceſſi- 
ty of denying them all entrance into her dominions. 
But this meaſure proved in the iſſue extremely preju- 


the Low 
Countries. 


dicial to the intereſts of Philip. Theſe deſperate exiles, 


finding no longer any poſſibility of ſubſiſtance, were 


forced to attempt the moſt perilous enterprizes ; and 


they made an aſſault on the Brille, a ſeaport town in 
Holland, where they met with ſucceſs, and, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance, became maſters of the place *. The 
duke of Alva was alarmed with the danger; and ſtop- 
ping thoſe bloody executions, which he was making 
on the defenceleſs Flemings, he haſtened with his ar- 
my to extinguiſh the flame, which, falling on mate- 
rials ſo well prepared for combuſtion, ſeemed to me- 
nace a general conflagration, His fears ſoon appear- 
ed to be well grounded, The people in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Brille, enraged by that complication 


of cruelty, oppreſſion, inſolence, uſurpation, and per- 


ſeeution, under which they laboured, flew to arms; 


and in a few days almoſt the whole proyince « of Hol- 


> Camden, p. 442: land 
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e H A r. land and that of Zealand had revolted from the he 
XL.  niards, and had openly declared againſt the tyranny g 
1579. Alva. This event happened in the year 1572, 

3's © W1LL1am, prince of Orange, deſcended from a ſo· 
We: vereign family of great luſtre and antiquity in Germz. 
5 6 ny, inheriting the poſſeſſions of a ſoyereign family i 

| France, had fixed his reſidence in the Low Countries; 
and on account of his noble birth and immenſe riches 
as well as of his perſonal virtues, was univerſally regard. 
ed as the greateſt ſubject, who lived in thoſe provin. 
ces, He had oppoſed by all regular and dutiful mean; 
the progreſs of the Spaniſh uſurpations; and when Al. 
va conducted his army into the Netherlands, and aſh. 
med the government, this prince, well acquainted with 
the violent character of the man, and the tyrannicy 
ſpirit of the court of Madrid, wiſely fled from the dar. 
ger which threatened him, and retired. to his patemi 
eſtate and dominions in Germany. He was cited to 
appear before Alva”s tribunal, was condemned in ab. 
ſence, was declared a rebel, and his ample poſſeſſions 
in the Low Countries were confiſcated. In revenge, 
he levied an army of proteſtants in the empire, and mais 
ſome attempts to reſtore the Flemings to liberty; but 
was ſtill repulſed with loſs by the vigilance and militan 
conduct of Alva, and by the great bravery as well a 
diſcipline, of thoſe veteran Spaniards who ſerved un- 
der that general. The revolt of Holland and Ze 
land, provinces which the prince of Orange formerly hel 
commanded, and where he was infinitely beloved, ca- Wi 
led him ' anew from his retreat; and he added conduct, ] 
no leſs than ſpirit, to that obſtinate refiſtance, which not 
was here made to the Spaniſh dominion. By uniting Ho 
the revolted towns into a league, he laid the found me: 
tion of that illuſtrious commonwealth, the offspring Wl the 
of induſtry and liberty, whoſe, arms and policy hae Dy 
made long ſo ſignal a figure in every tranſaction of Eu- the; 


rope. He inflamed the inhabitants by every motive, ¶ agi 
f which 
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which religion, reſentment, or love of freedom could 
inſpire. Tho the preſent greatneſs of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy might deprive them of all courage, he ſtill flat- 
tered them with the concurrence of the other provinces, 
and with aſſiſtance from the neighbouring ſtates ; and 
he exhorted them, in defence of their religion, their 
liberties, their lives, to endure the utmoſt extremities 


fence of Harlem ; a defence, which Nothing but the 
moſt conſuming famine could overcome, and which 
the Spaniards revenged by the execution of more than 
two thouſand of the inhabitants l. This extreme ſe - 
(rity, inſtead of ftriking terror into the Hollanders, 
animated them by defpair; and the vigorous reſiſtance 
made at Alcmaer, where Alva was finally repulſed, 
ſhowed them that their inſolent enemies were not 
wholly invincible. The duke, finding at laſt the per- 
nicious effects of his violent "councils, ſollicited to be 
recalled from the government: Medina-celi, who was 
appointed his ſucceſſor, refuſed to accept the charge: 
Requeſens, commendator of - Caſtile, was ſent from 
Italy to replace Alva; and this tyrant departed from 


during the courſe of five years government, he 
had delivered above eighteen” thouſand of theſe re- 
bellious heretics into the hands of the executio- 
ner*, ee | 
REQUESENS, tho' a man of milder diſpoſitions, could 
not appeaſe the violent hatred, which the revolted 
Hollanders had entertained againſt the Spaniſh govern- 
ment; and the war continued as obſtinate as ever. In 
the ſiege of Leyden, undertaken by the Spaniards, the 
Dutch opened the "dykes and ſluices, in order to drive 
them from that enterprize ; and the very peaſants were 
active in ruining their fields by an inundation, rather 


i Bentivoglio, lib, 7. k Grotius, lib. 2. 


than 


of war. From this ſpirit proceeded the deſperate de- 


the Netherlands in 1574 ; leaving his name in execra- 
tion to the inhabitants, and boaſting in his turn, that, 
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and as Elizabeth had juſtly entertained great jealouſy 


rtoſity, would engage her to ſupport them under their 


fence. 
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again under the hated tyranny of Spain, But 
anding this repulſe, the governor ſtill purſue} 
the war; and the conteſt ſeemed too unequal between 
ſo mighty a monarchy, and two ſmall provinces, hoy. 
ever fortified by nature, and however defended hy 
the deſperate reſolution of the inhabitants. The prince 
of Orange, therefore, in 1575, was reſolved to ſus 
for foreign aſſiſtance, and to make applications to one 
or other of his great neighbours, Henry or Elizabeth, 
The court of France was not exempt from that ſpi. 
rit of tyrannny and perſecution which prevailed 
among the Spaniards; and that kingdom; torne by do- 
meſtic diſſenſions, ſeemed not to enjoy, at preſent, ei. 
ther leifure or ability to pay regard to foreign intereſt. 
But England, long connected both by commerce and 
alliance with the Netherlands, and now more concern- 
ed in the fate of the revolted provinces by a ſympathy 
in religion, ſeemed naturally intereſted in their defence; 
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againſt Philip, and governed her powerful and opulent 
kingdom in perfect tranquillity, great hopes were en- 
tertained, that her policy, her ambition, or her gene- 


prefent calamities. They ſent, therefore, a ſolemn 
embaſſy to London, conſiſting of St. Aldegonde, Dou- 
za, Nivelle, Buys, and Melſen; and after employing 
the moſt humble ſupplicatonis to the Queen, they pro- 
ferred her the poſſeſſion and ſovereignty of their pro- 
vinces, if ſhe would employ her power in. their de- 


THERE were many ſtrong motives which might im- 
pel Elizabeth to accept ſo liberal an offer. She was ap- 
prized of the injuries which Philip bad done her, by 
his intrigues with the malecontents. in - England and 
Ireland ' : She was diſpleaſed to ſee à violent ad 
military government erected in her neighbourhodd: 

Diet p. 73. | 


- She 
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the foreſaw the danger which fhe ſhould. incur from a c H 4. 
das prevalence of the catholics in the Low Countries: _** ©, 
And the maritime ſituation of thoſe provinces, as well «5. 
15 their command over the great rivers, was a very 
joviting circumſtance to a nation like the Engliſh, who 
were beginning to cultivate commerce and naval 
rower. But this princeſs, tho magnanimous, had 
never entertained the ambition of making conqueſts, or 
gaining. new acquiſitions; and the whole purpoſe of 
her vigilant and active politics, was to maintain, by 
the moſt frugal and cautious expedients, the tranquil- 
lity of her. own, dominions. An open war with the 
Spaniſh monarchy was the apparent conſequence of 
her accepting the dominion of theſe provinces ; and. 
after taking the inhabitants under her protection, 
ſhe could never afterwards in honour abandon them, 
but, however deſperate. their defence might become, 
he muſt embrace it, even farther than her convenience 
or intereſt would permit. For theſe reaſons, ſhe re- 
fuſed, in plain terms, the ſovereignty profered her; 
but told the ambaſſadors, that, in return for the good- 
wilt; which the prince of Orange and the States had. 
ſhown her, ſhe would endeavour to mediate an 
agreement. for them, on the moſt reaſonable conditions 
which could be obtained“. She ſent accordingly Sit 
flenry Cobham to Philip; and repreſented to him, the 
danger which he would incur of loſing all the Low- 
Countries, if France could obtain the leaſt interval 
from her inteſtine diſorders, and find leiſure to offer 
her protection to the mutinous and diſcontented inha- 
ditants, Philip ſeemed. to take this remonſtrance in 
good part; but no accord enſued, and the war con- 
inued with the ſame rage and. violence as before. 

Ir was. an accident that delivered the Hollanders 
ſom their preſent deſperate ſituation. Requeſens, the 
rergor, dying ſuddenly, the Spaniſh troops, diſ- 


| _ Camden, 5. 453, 454+ : 
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bende for want of pay, and licentious for wat 
of a proper authority to commend them, broke out 
into a furious mutiny; and threw every thing into 
confuſion. They ſacked and pillaged the cities of 
Maeſtricht and Antwerp, and committed great laugh. 
ter on the inhabitants: They threatned all the other 
cities with a like fate: And all the provinces, ex. 
cepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence 
againſt their violence, and called in the prince of 
Orange and the Hollander, as their protectors. A 
treaty, commonly called the Pacification of Ghent, 
was formed by common agreement; where the re. 
moval of foreign troops, and the reſtoration of their 
ancient liberties, were the objects which the provin- 
ces ſtipulated to purſue. Don John of Auffria, natu- 
ral brother to Philip, being appointed governor, found, 
on his arrival at Luxembourg, that the States had ſo 
fortified themſelves, and chat the Spaniſh troops were 
fo divided by their ſituation, that there was no poſſibi- 
lity of reſiſtance; and he agreed to the terms re- 


_ quired of him. The Spaniards were recalled; and 


theſe provinces ſeemed at laſt to breathe a little from 
their calamities, 

Bor it was not eaſy for an entire peace to be ſettled, 
while the thirſt of revenge and dominion governed the 
King of Spain, and while the Flemings were & 
ſtrongly agitated with reſentment of paſt, and fear of 
future injuries. The ambition of Don John, who 
coveted this great theatre for his military talents, en- 
gaged him rather to enflame than appeaſe the quarrel; 


and as he found the States determined to impoſe: very 


ſtrict limitations on his authority, he broke all arti 
cles, ſeized Namur, and procured the recall of the 
Spaniſh army from Italy. This prince, endowed wi 
a lofty genius, and animated by the proſperous ſucceſſes 
of his youth, had opened his mind to vaſt under- 


kings; ; and looking much beyond the Fore of 
the 
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een of Scots, and to acquire in her right the domi- X I- 

nion of the Britiſh kingdoms . Elizabeth was aware * 

of his intentions; and ſeeing now, from the union of * 

all the provinces, a fair proſpect of making a long and 

vigorous defence againſt Spain, ſhe no-longer ſcrupled 

to embrace the protection of their liberties, which 

ſeemed to be ſo intimately connected with her own 

ſafety. After ſending them a ſum of money, about 

twenty thouſand pounds, for the immediate pay -of 

their troops, ſhe concluded. 2 treaty with them; in 

which ſhe ſtipulated to aſſiſt them with five thouſand 

foot and a thouſand . horſe, , at the charge of the 

Flemings; and to lend them a hundred thouſand 


pounds, on receiving the bonds of ſome of the moſt a 
b conſiderable towns of the Netherlands, for her re- f 
4 payment within the year. It was farther agreed, that 
J the commander of the Engliſh/ army, ſhould be admit- 
+ ted into the council of the States; and nothing be 
0 determined concerning war or peace, without previouſſy 


informing the Queen or him of it; that they ſhould 
enter into no league without her conſent; that if 
d, any diſcord aroſe among themſelves, it ſhould be re- 
he ferred to her arbitration ; and that, if any prince, on any 
h pretext, ſhould attempt hoſtilities againſt her, they ſhould 
of 

ſho 


ſend to her aſſiſtance an army equal to that which ſhe had 
employed in their defence. This alliance was ſigned 
on the 7th of January, 1578 ». One conſiderable in- 
ducement to the Queen for entering into treaty with 
the States, was to prevent their throwing themſelves 
into the arms of France; and ſhe was deſirous to make 
the he King of Spain believe, that it was her (6le- motive. 
om dhe. repreſented to bim, by her ambaſſador, Thomas 
Me Wilkes, ;that; ſhe had hitherto acted religiouſly the 
et- bart of a good neighbour and ally; had reſuſed the 
da wereignty of Holland and Zealand, when profered 

Mamden, p. 466, Grotius, lib, iii. © Camden, p. 466. 
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contented for want of pay, and licentious for watt 
of a proper authority to commend them, broke Out 
into a furious mutiny; and threw every thing int 
confuſion. '' They Peked and pillaged the cities & 
Maeſtricht and Antwerp, and committed great flaugh. 


ter on the inhabitants: They threatned all the other 


cities with a like fate: And all the 'provinces, ex. 
cepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence 
againſt their violence, and called in the prince of 
Orange and the Hollander, as their protectors. A 
treaty, commonly called the Pacification of Ghent, 
was formed by common agreement; where the re. 
moval of foreign troops, and the reſtoration of their 
ancient liberties, were the objects which the provin- 
ces ſtipulated to purſue. Don John of Auſtria, natu- 


ral brother to Philip, being appointed governor, found, 


on his arrival at Luxembourg, that the States had ſ 
fortified themſelves, and chat the Spaniſh troops were 
fo divided by their fituation, that there was no poſſibi- 
lity of reſiſtance; and he agreed to the terms re- 


quired of him. The Spaniards' were recalled; and 


theſe provinces ſeemed at laſt to breathe a little from 
their calamities. 4. 

Bor it was not eaſy for an entire peace to be ſettled, 
while the thirſt of revenge and dominion governed the 


King of Spain, and while the Flemings were be 


ftrongly agitated with reſentment of paſt, and fear of 
future injuries. The ambition of Don John, who 
coveted this great theatre for his military talents, en- 
gaged him rather to enflame than appeaſe the quarrel; 


and as he found the States determined to impoſe: very” 


ſtrict limitations on his authority, he broke all arti- 
cles, ſeized Namur, and procured the recall of the 
Spaniſh army from Italy. This prince, endowed with 


a a lofty genius, and animated by the proſperous ſueceſſe 


of his youth, had opened his mind to vaſt under- 


_ takings; and looking much beyond the conqueſt ol 
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nion of the Britiſh kingdoms . Elizabeth was aware 
of his intentions; and ſeeing now, from the union of 
all the provinces, a fair proſpect of making a long and 
vigorous defence againſt Spain, ſhe no-longer ſcrupled 
to embrace the protection of their liberties, which 
ſeemed to be ſo intimately connected with her own 
ſafety. After ſending them.a ſum of money, about 
twenty thouſand pounds, for the immediate pay of 
their troops, ſhe concluded. à treaty with them; in 
which ſhe ſtipulated to aſſiſt them with five thouſand 
foot. and a thouſand horſe, at the charge of the 
Flemings; and to lend them a hundred thouſand 
pounds, on receiving the bonds of ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable towns . of the Netherlands, for her re- 
payment within the year. It was farther agreed, that 
the commander of the Engliſh army, ſhould be admit- 
ted into the council of the States; and nothing be 
determined concerning war or peace, without previouſſy 
informing the Queen or him of it; that they ſhould 
enter into no league without her conſent; that if 


any diſcord, aroſe among themſelyes, it ſhould be re- 


ferred to her arbitration ; and that, if any prince, on any 
pretext, ſhould attempt hoſtilities againſther, they ſhould 
ſend to her aſſiſtance an army equal to that which ſhe had 
employed in their defence. This alliance was ſigned 
on the 7th of Jaciuary,.1578 . One conſiderable in- 
ducement to the Queen for entering into treaty with 


the States, was to prevent their throwing themſelves 


into the arms of France; and ſhe was deſirous to make 
the King of Spain believe, that it was her ſole motive. 
dhe. repreſented to him, by her ambaſſador, Thomas 
Wilkes, that ſhe had hitherto acted religiouſly the 
part of a good neighbour and ally; had reſuſed the 
lovereignty of Holland and Zealand, when profered 22 
Camden, p. 466, Grotius, lib, iii. » Camden, F. 466. 

Vox. V. Q her; 
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ber; had 3 che prince of Orange to ſubnj 


to the King; and had even accompanied her adiic 


with menaces, in caſe of his refufal. She perſevered, 


- he ſaid, in the ſame friendly intentions; and, 263 
proof of it, would venture to interpoſe with her advice 


for the compoſure of the preſent differences: Let Don 


John, whom fhe could not but regard as her mon; 


enemy, be recalled ; let ſome other prince more popy- 
lar be ſubſtituted in his place; let the Spaniſh arniz 
be withdrawn; let the F lemings be reſtored to their 
ancient liberties and privileges: And if, after theſe 


conceſſions, they were ſtill obſtinate not to return ty 


their duty, ſhe promiſed to join her arms to thoſe of 

- the King of Spain, and force them to a compliance, 
_ Philip difſembled his reſentment againſt the Queen; 
and ſtill continued to ſupply Don John with money 


and troops. That prince, tho' once repulſed at Rime- 
nant, by the valour of the Engliſh under Norris, and 


tho' oppoſed, as well by the army of the States as by 
prince Caſimir, who had conducted to the Low Coun- 


tries a great body of Germans, paid by . the Queen, 
gained a great advantage over the Flemings at Gem- 
blours ; but was cut off in the midſt of his proſperity 
by poiſon, given him ſecretly, as was ſuſpected, by 


orders from Philip, who dreaded his ambition. The 


prince of Parma ſucceeded to the command, who 


uniting valour and clemency, negociation and military 


exploits, made great. progreſs againſt the revolted 
Flemings, and advanced the progreſs of the Spaniards 
by his arts as well as by his arms. 

DuRiNG theſe years, while Europe was almoſt every 
where in great commotion, England enjoyed a pro- 
found tranquillity; owing. chiefly to the prudence and 
vigour of the Queen's adminiſtration, and to the wiſe 


precautions which ſhe employed in all her meaſures. 


By ſupporti ting the zealous proteſtants in Scotland, ſhe 


3 had twice Sven, them the men over . anta- 
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its, had connected their intereſts cloſely with her C 1 & P, 


own, and had. procured herſelf entire ſecurity from 2, 


that quarter, whence the moſt dangerous invaſions 
could be made upon her. She ſaw in France her 
enemies; the Guiſes, tho* extremely powerful, yet 
counterballanced by the Hugonots, her zealous parti- 
zans; and even hated by the King, who was jealous 
of their reſtleſs. and exorbitant ambition, The bigotry 
of Philip gave her juſt ground of anxiety; but the 
ſame bigotry had happily excited the moſt obſtinate op- 
poſition among his own ſubjects, and had created him 
enemies, which his arms and policy. were not likely 
ſoon to overcome. The Queen of Scots, her antago- 
niſt and rival, and the pretender to her throne, was a 
priſoner in her hands; and by her impatience and high 
ſpirit had been engaged in practices which afforded the 


Queen a pretence for rendring her confinement more 


rigorous, and for cutting off her communication with 
her partizans in England. Religion was. the capital 
point, on which depended all the political tranſactions 
of that age . and the Queen's conduct in this particu- 
lar, making allowance for the prevailing prejudices of 
the age, could ſcarcely be accuſed of ſeverity or im- 


prudence. She eſtabliſhed no inquiſition into men's 


boloms ; ſhe impoſed no oaths. of ſupremacy, except 
on thoſe who received truſt or emolument from the pub- 
lic: And tho? the exerciſe of all religion but the eſta- 
bliſhed was prohibited, the Violation of this law, by 
the ſaying maſs, and receiving the ſacrament, in private 
houſes, was, in many inſtances, connived at ?; while, 
a the ſame time, the catholics, in the beginning of 
ber reign, ſhewed little reluctance againſt geing to 


church, or frequenting the ordinary duties of (public 


worſhip. The pope, ſenſible that this practice would 
by degraes teconcile all his.” partizans to 42 
„ Gabat 10: et de M032 +: * & £005 
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religion, haſtened the publication of the bull, .excom. 
municating the Queen, and freeing her ſubjects fron 
all oaths ef allegiance ; and great pains were taken 
by the emiſſaries of Rome, to render the breach be- 
tween the two religions as wide as poſſible, and to make 
the frequenting proteſtant churches appear highly cj. 
minal to the catholics 9, Theſe practices, with the 
rebellions, which enſued, increaſed the vigilance and 
ſeverity of the government; but the Romaniſts, if their 
condition was compared with that of the Nonconfor- 
miſts in other countries, and with their own prafticy 
where they domineered, could not juftly complain 
much of violence or perſecution. The Queen appearel 
rather more anxious to keep a ſtrict hand oyer the 
puritans ; who, tho' their pretenſions were not fo in- 
mediately dangerous to her authority, ſeemed to be 


actuated by a more unreaſonable obſtinacy, and to re- 


tain claims, of which, both in civil and eccleſiaſtical 
matters, it was, as yet, difficult to diſcern the full ſcope 
and intention. Some ſecret attempts of that ſed to 
eftabliſh a ſeparate congregation and diſcipline, had 


been carefully repreſſed in the beginning of this reign*; 
and when any of the eſtabliſhed clergy diſcovered a ten- 


dency to their principles, by omitting the legal habit 


or ceremonies, the Queen had ſhewn a determined re- 
ſolution to puniſh them by fines and deprivations“ 


tho? her orders to that purpoſe had, by the protection 
which theſe ſectaries received from ſome of the moſt 


conſiderable courtiers, been frequently eluded. But 
what chiefly tended to gain Elizabeth the hearts of her 


ſubjects, was, her frugality, which, tho? carried ſome- 
times to an extreme, led her not to amaſs treaſures, 
but to prevent im poſitions upon the people, who 


— * „ 
4 Waltz. em“, Letter in bun 24. 11. 418. Cabbals, p. 4b. 
r $trype's "Life of Parker, p. 342. Ibid. Life of Grindal, p. 313. 
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mere ut that time very little accuſtomed to bear the e H.A T5 
burthens'of government. By means of her rigid oeco- 
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nomy, ſhe paid all the debts which ſhe found on the 


crown, with their full intereſt ; tho* ſome of theſe 


gebts had been contracted even during the reign of her 
father, She repaid ſome loans, which ſhe had exacted 
at the commencement of her reign ; a practice in that 
age ſomewhat unuſual u: And ſhe eſtabliſhed her credit 


on ſuch a footing, that no ſovereign in Europe could 


more readily command any ſum which the public exi- 

gences might at any time require *, During this peace - 
able and uniform government, England furniſhes few 
materials for hiſtory; and except the ſmall part which 
Elizabeth took in foreign tranſactions, there ſcarce 
paſſed any occurrence which requires a particular 
detail, | 

Tur moſt memorable event in this period was a 

ſeſlon of Parliament, ſummoned on the 8th of Febru- 

ary, 1576, where debates were ſtarted, which may ap- 

pear ſome what curious and fingular. Peter Went- 

worth, a puritan, who had ſignalized himſelf in for- 

mer Parliaments, by his free and undaunted ſpirit, 

opened this ſeſſion with a premeditated harangue, 
which "drew on him the indignation of the houſe, and 
gave great offence to the Queen and the courtiers. As 
it ſeems to contain the firſt rude ſketch of thoſe prin- 
ciples of liberty which happily gained afterwards the 
aſcendant in England; it may not be improper to give, 
ina few words, the "ſubſtance of it, He premiſed, 


that the very name of liberty is ſweet ; but the thing 


itſelf is precious beyond the moſt ineſtimable treaſure : 
And that it behoved them to be careful, left, con- 
tenting themſelves with the ſweetneſs of the name, 


they' forego the ſubſtance, and abandon what of all 


earthly poſſeſſions was of the higheſt value to the king- 
dom. He then proceeded to obſerve, that freedom of 


t D'Ewer, p. 243, Camden, 5. 446. » D'Ewes, 5. 246. 
» Ibid. p, 245. Q ; 
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e HA p. ſpeech in that houſe, a privilege ſo uſeſul both to {6. 
*I. vereign and ſubject, had been formerly infringed in 
ew --zani many eſſential articles, and was, at preſent, expoſed to 
the moſt imminent danger: That it was uſual, when 
any ſubject of importance was handled, eſpecially if 
it regarded religion, to ſurmize, that theſe topics 
were diſagrecabl e to the Queen, and that the farther 
proceeding in them would draw down her indigns- 
tion upon their temerity: That Solomon had juſtly 
affirmed the King's diſpleaſure to be a meſſenger of 
death; and it was no wonder that men, even tho 
urged by motives of conſcience and duty, ſhould be 
inclined to ſtop ſhort, when they found themſelves ex- 
poſed to ſo ſevere a penalty : That by employing this 
argument, the houſe was incapacitated from ſerving 
their country, or even from ſerving the Queen herſelf; 
whoſe ears, beſieged by pernicious flatterers, were there- 
by rendered inacceſſible to the moſt ſalutary truths: 
That it was a mockery to call an aſſembly a Patlia- 
ment, and yet deny them that privilege, 'which wa 
ſo eſſential to their being, and without which they 
muſt degenerate into an abje& ſchool of ſervitude and 
diſſimulation: That as the Parliament was the great 
guardian of the laws, they ought to have liberty to 


whence even Kings themſelves derive their being: 
That a King was conſtituted ſuch by law, and tho' he 
was not dependant on man, yet was he ſubordinate to 
God and the law, and was obliged to make their pre- 
ſcriptions, not his own will, the rule of his conduct: 
That even his commiſſion, as God's vicegerent, en- 

forced, inſtead of looſening, this obligation; ſince he 
was thereby inveſted with authority to execute on earth 


the will of God, which is nothing but law and juſtice: 


That tho” theſe ſurmizes of diſpleaſing the Queen by 
their proceedings, had impeached, in a very eſſential 
| PR „all freedom of ſpeech, a 5 granted them 

4 TY by 


. 


diſcharge their truſt, and to maintain that authority 
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by a ſpecial Jaw ; yet was there a more expref and 
more dangerous invaſion made on their liberties, by 
frequent meſſages from the throne: That it had be- 
come a practice, when the houſe were entering on 


a 


cn an 
XL. ” 


— — 
1579. 


any queſtion, either eccleſiaſtical or civil, to bring an 


order from the Queen, inhibiting them abſolutely to 


treat of ſuch matters, and barring them all farther diſ- 
cuffion of theſe momentuous articles: That the pre- 


lates, emboldened by her royal protection, had aſſum- 
ed a deciſive power in all queſtions of religion, and 
required that every one ſhould implicitly ſubmit his 
faith to their arbitrary determinations ; That the love 
which he bore his ſovereign, forbad him to be ſilent 


under ſuch abuſes, or to ſacrifice, on this important oc- 


caſion, his duty to ſervile flattery and complaiſance : 
And that, as no earthly creature was exempt from 
fault, ſo neither was the Queen herſelf; but in impoſ- 


ing this ſervitude on her faithful commons, had com- 


mitted a great, and even dangerous, fault againſt her- 


ſelf and the whole realm 7, 


Ir is eaſy to obſerve, from this ſpeech, that in theſe 


dawnings of liberty, the parliamentary ſtile was ſtill 
crude and unformed ; and that the proper decorum of 
attacking miniſters and counſellors, without intereſt- 


ing the honour of the crown, or mentioning the per- 


ſon of the ſovereign, was not as yet entirely eſtabliſn- 
ed. The commons expreſſed great diſpleaſure at this 
unuſual licence : They ſequeſtered Wentworth from 


the houſe, and committed him priſoner to the ſerjeant 


at arms, They even ordered him to be examined by 


a committee, conſiſting, of all. thoſe members wo 


were alſo members of the privy-council, and a report 


to be made next day to the houſe, This committee 


met in the Star- chamber, and wearing the aſpect of 

that arbitrary court, ſummoned Wentworth to appear 

before them, and anſwer for his behaviour, - But tho' 
7 D*'Ewes, p. 236, 237, &e. | 
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the commons had difcovered * * delicacy or pre. 
caution, in thus confounding their own authority with 
that of the Star- chamber; Wentworth underſtood 
better the principles of liberty, and refuſed to give 
theſe counſellors any account of his conduct in Parlia. 
ment, till he was fatisfied that they ated not as mem. 

bers of the privy-council, but as a committee of the 
houſe 2. He juſtified himſelf by pleading the rigour 
and hardſhip/of the Queen's meſſages; and notwith- 
ſtanding that the committee ſhewed him, by inſtances 
in other reigns, that the practice of ſending ſuch meſ. 
ſages was not unprecedented, he would not agree to 
expreſs any ſorrow or repentance. The ifſue of the 
affair was, that, after a month's confinement, the Queen 
ſent to the commons, informing them, that, from her 
ſpecial grace and favour, fhe had reſtored him 9 
to his liberty and to his place in the houſe *, - By this 
ſeeming lenity, ſhe indirectly ' retained the power 
which ſhe had aſſumed, of impriſoning the members, 
and obliging them to anſwer before her for theit con- 
duct in Parliament. And Sir Walter Mildmay en- 
deavoured to make the houſe ſenſible of her Majeſty's 
goodneſs, in ſo gently remitting the indignation which 
ſhe might juſtly conceive at the temerity of their mem- 
ber: But he informed them, that they 
berty of ſpeaking what and of whom they pleaſed; 


and that indiſcreet freedoms uſed in that houſe, had, 
both in the preſent and foregoing ages, met with 2 
He warned them, therefore, not 
to abuſe farther the Queen's clemency ; leſt ſhe be con- 


proper puniſhment. 


ſtrained, contrary to her inclination, to turn an un- 
| ſucceſsful lenity into a neceſſary ſeverity bv. 
Tk behaviour of the two houſes was, in other re- 


ſpects, equally tame and ſubmiſſive. Inſtead of a bill, 
which was at firſt introduced e, ©, for Ws reformation of 


2 D'Ewes. P- 241, 


2 Ibid, p. 244+ 
E }bid, p. 252» ae. 


b Ibid. p. 259; 
the 


had not the li- 
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the church, they were contented to preſent a petition C A f. 
o her majeſty for that pufpoſe: And when ſhe told XII. 
them, that ſhe would give orders to her biſhops, to 2 
mend all abuſes, and if they were negligent, he would 

herſelf, by her ſupreme power and authority over the 

church, give ſuch redreſs as would entirely ſatisfy the 

nation; the Parliament willingly acquieſced in this ſo- 

ereign and peremptory deciſion *, 


Tho! the commons ſhewed ſo little ſpirit in oppoſ- 
ing the authority of the crown, they maintained, this 
ſefion, their dignity againſt an incroachment of the 
lords, and would not agree to a conference which, 4 
they thought, was defired of them in an, irregular man- 
ner. They acknowleged, however, with all humble». 
neſs, (ſuch was their expreſſion) the ſuperiority, of the 


lords: They only refuſed to give that houſe any rea- 
ſon for their proceedings; and aſſerted, that where 
they altered a bill ſent them by the peers, it belonged... 
to them to deſire a conference, not to the upper houſe. 
Dr | 3 

Tux commons granted an aid of one ſubſidy and 
two fifteenths, Mildmay, in order to ſatisfy the houſe . 
concerning the reaſonableneſs of this grant, entered in- 
to a detail of the Queen's , paſt expences in ſupporting , 
the government, and of the increaſing charges of the 
crown, from the daily increaſe in the price of all com- 
nodities. He did not, however, forget to admoniſh/, 
them, that they were to regard this detail as the pure, , 
effect of the Queen's condeſcenſion, ſince ſhe, was not 
bind to" yield deem any account how dhe employed. 
ter treaſure f, | | 


4 Rid. p. 257. © Ibid, p. 263. f Ibid, p. 246, 
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Scots. gy hy a” offairs.—Sir Franc 
, Drake.— A Parliament. Negociations of may. 
rige with the-duke of Anjou. Scots affairs, 
- Letter of Queen Mary & Elizabeth. —Conſyj. 
racies in England. A Parliament. — be eg. 
cigſaſtital commiſſion. — Aﬀairs of © the Low 
Countries. —Hoſtilities with Spain, Fe 


Tur greateſt and moſt abſolute ſecurity 1 which Eli. 
zabeth enjoyed during her whole reign, never ex- 
empted her from vigilance and attention; but the ſcene 
began now to be more overcaſt, and dangers gradually 
multiplied on her from more than one quarter. 
Tux earl of Morton had hitherto retained Scotland 
in ſtrict alliance with the Queen, and had alſo reſtored 


dom̃eſtic tranquillity : But it was not likely, that the 


factitious and legal authority of a regent would long 
maintain itſelf in a country unacquainted with law and 
order ; where even the natural dominion of hereditary 
princes ſo often met with oppoſition and controul, 


The nobility began anew to break into factions: The 


people were diſguſted with ſome inftances which ap- 
peared of Morton's avarice: And the clergy, who com- 
plained of farther incroachments on their narrow reve- 
nue, joined and increaſed the diſcontent of the other or- 
ders. The regent was ſenſible of his dangerous fitu- 
ation; and having dropt ſome peeviſn expreſſions, as 

if he were willing or deſirous to reſign the government, 
the noblemen of the oppoſite party, favourites of the 


young King, laid hold of this conceſſion, and required 


that demiſſion which he ſeemed fo frankly to offer 
them. James was at this time but eleven years of 
age; yet Morton, having ſecured himſelf, as he imag!- 


ned, by a erat pardon, reſigned his authority into 
the 
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the hands of the King, who pretended to conduct, in C , HA? 
his own name, the adminiſtration of the kingaom.,” Copns/ 
The regent retired from the government, and ſeemed / 
to employ - himſelf entirely in the care of his domeſtic 
affairs; but either tired with this tranquillity, which 
appeared inſipid after the agitations of ambition, or 
thinking it time to throw off diſſimulation, he return 
ed again to court, acquired an aſcendant in the coun- 
cil; and thoꝰ he reſumed not the title of regent, govern- 
ed with the ſame authority as before. The oppoſite 
party, after holding ſeparate conventions, took to arms, 
on pretence of delivering their prince from captivity, 
and reſtoring him to the free exerciſe of his govern- 
ment: Queen Elizabeth interpoſed by her ambaſſador, 
dir Robert Bowes, and mediated an agreement between 
the factions: Morton kept poſſeſſion of the govern- 
ment; but his enemies were numerous and vigilant, 
and his authority ſeemed to become every day more 
precarious. 0 0 

Tu count d' Aubigney, of the houſe of Lenox, 
couſin german to the King's father, had been born 
and educated in France; and being a young nobleman 
of a good addreſs, and a ſweet diſpoſition, he appeared 
to the duke of Guiſe a very proper inſtrument for de- 
taching James from the Engliſh intereſt, and connect- 
ing him with his mother and her relations. He no 
ſooner appeared at Stirling, where James reſided, than 
he acquired the affections of the young monarch ; and 
joining his intereſts with James Stuart of the houſe of - 
Ochiltree, a young man of profligate manners, who 
had acquired the King's favour, he employed himſelf, 
under the appearance of play and amuſement, in inſtil- 
ling into the tender mind of the prince new ſenti- 
ments of politics and government, He repreſented to 
him the injuſtice which had been done Mary in her de- 
polition, and made him entertain thoughts, either of 
reigning the crown into her hands, or of aſſociating her 


with 
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c 2 * with bim in the adminiſtration s. Elizabeth, alatmed 


10. 


with the danger which might enſue from the prevalence 
of this intereſt in Scotland, ſent ane w Sir Robert Bowes 
to Stirling; and accuſing. Aubigney, now created eat 
of Lenox, of an attachment to the French, warned 
James againſt entertaining ſuch ſuſpicious and danger. 


ous connections. The King excuſed himſelf, by 


Alexander Hume his ambaſſador ; and Lenox, finding 
that the Queen had openly declared againſt him, wa 


_ farther confirmed in his intention of overturning the 


Engliſh intereſt, and particularly of ruining Morton, 


| who was regarded as. the head of it. That nobleman 


was: arreſted in council, accuſed as an accomplice in 
the late King's murder, committed to priſon, brought 
to trial, and condemned to ſuffer as a traitor. He con- 
feſſed, that Bothwel had communicated to him the de- 
ſign, had pleaded Mary's aſſent, and had deſired bis 


concurrence; but he denied, that he had ever given his 


approbation to that crime; and in excuſe for his con- 
cealment, alledged the danger of revealing it, either to 
Henry, who had no reſolution nor conſtancy, or to 
Mary, who appeared to be an accomplice in the mur- 
der i. Sir Thomas Randolph was ſent by the Queen 
to intercede in favour of Morton; and that ambaſſa - 
dor, not content with diſcharging this duty of his func- 
tion, engaged, by his perſuaſion, the earls of Argyle, 
Montroſe, Angus, Marre, and Glencarne, to enter in- 
to a confederacy for protecting, even by force of arms, 
the life of the priſoner. The more to overawe that 
nobleman's enemies, Elizabeth ordered forces to be 
aſſembled on the borders of England; but this expe- 
dient ſerved only to haſten his ſentence and executi- 
on k. Morton died with that conſtancy and reſoluti- 
on which had attended him thro” all the various events 
of his life; and left a reputation, which was leſs diſput- 


£ Digges, p. 412, 428. Melvil, p. 130. 2 Spotſwood, p. 30g» 
1 Thid. p. 314. Crawford, p. 333. Moyſe's Memoirs, p. 54 
| Spotfiwood, P. 312. 
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el withregard to ability than probity and virtue. But © * 
this concluſion of the ſcene * not till this ſub 
ſequent year. 1580. 
EL1ZABETH was atthis time extroniely anxious on Spang af- 
account of every revolution in Scotland ; 'becauſe that 
country alone, not being ſeparated — England by 
ſea, and bordering on all the catholic and malecontent 
counties, afforded her enemies a ſafe and eaſy method 
of attacking her; and becauſe ſhe was ſenſible, that 
Mary, thinking herſelf abandoned by the French mo- 
narch, had been engaged by the Guifes to have re- 
courſe to the powerful protection of Philip, who, tho' 
he had not yet come to an open rupture with the Queen, 
was every day, both by the injuries which he commit - 
ted and received, more exaſperated againſt her. That 
he might retaliate for the affiſtance which ſhe gave to 
his rebels in the Low Countries, he had ſent under the 
name of the pope !, a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards 
and Italians into Ireland; where the inhabitants, al- 
ways turbulent, and diſcontented with the Engliſh go- 
vernment, were now more alienated by religious-pre- 
judices, and were ready to join every invader. The 
Spaniſh general, San Joſepho, built a fort in Kerry; 
and being there beſieged by the earl of Ormond, preſi- 
dent of Munſter, who was ſoon after joined by lord 
Gray, the deputy, he made a very weak and cowardly 
reſiſtance. After ſome aſſaults, feebly ſuſtained, he 
ſurrendered at diſcretion; and Gray, who was attended 
with a very ſmall force, finding himſelf embarraſſed 
with ſo many priſoners, put all the Spaniards ard Ita- 
lians to the ſword without mercy, and hanged about 
fiſteen hundred Iriſh : A s. which gave great dif- 
At to Elizabeth *. 
Wurx the Engliſh ambaſſador made complaints of Sir Francis 
this invaſion, he was anſwered by like complaints of Duke. 
the pyracies committed by Francis Drake, a bold ſea- 


' Dipges, p. 359, 370. m Camden, p. 475+ Cox's Hiſtory of 
treland, p. 368, | | 
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cM $2 with him in the adminiſtration s. Elizabeth, alatmed 
_ with the danger which might enſue from the prevalenee 
180. of this intereſt in Scotland, ſent.anew-Sir Robert Bowes 
to Stirling; and accuſing. Aubigney, now created eat 
of Lenox, of an attachment to the French, warned. 
James againſt entertaining ſuch ſuſpicious and danger. 
ous. conneQtions*, The King excuſed himſelf, by 
Alexander Hume his ambaſſador ; and Lenox, finding 
that the Queen had openly declared againſt him, w- ] 2— 
farther confirmed in his intention of overturning the 
Engliſh intereſt, and particularly of ruining Morton, 
who was regarded as the head of it. That nobleman 
was arreſted in council, accuſed as an accomplice in 
the late King's murder, committed to priſon, brought 
to trial, and condemned to ſuffer as a traitor. He con» 
feſſed, that Bothwel had communicated to him the de. 
ſign, had pleaded Mary's aſſent, and had deſired bis 
concurrence; but he denied, that he had ever given his 
Sil approbation to that crime; and in excuſe for his con- 
1 IS coealment, alledged the danger of revealing it, either to 
; Henry, who had no reſolution nor conſtancy, or to 
Mary, who appeared to be an accomplice in the mur- 
der i, Sir Thomas Randolph was ſent by the Queen 
to intercede in favour of Morton; and that ambaſſa- 
dor, not content with diſcharging this duty of his func- 
tion, engaged, by his perſuaſion, the earls of Argyle, 
18 Montroſe, Angus, Marre, and Glencarne, to enter in- 
I | | to a confederacy for protecting, even by force of arms, 
| | the life of the priſoner. The more to overawe that 
5 nobleman's enemies, Elizabeth ordered forces to be 
i aſſembled on the borders of England; but this expe- 
it | dient ſerved only to haſten his ſentence and executi- 
| on k. Morton died with that conſtancy and reſoluti- 
Will on which had attended him thro” all the various events 
1.18 of his life ; and pun, which was leſs diſpute 


t Digges, p. 412, 428. Melvil, p. 130. A. $potſwood, p. 305 


i Ibid. p. 314. Crawford, p. 333. Moyſe's Memoirs, p. 54. 
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2d with regard to ability than probity and virtue. But fl. 

this coneluſion of the ſcene happened not till ths ſub- Wah.) 

ſequent year. | | 1355. 

EL1ZABETH was at this time extreniely anxious on Spaniſh af 

account of every revolution in Scotland; becauſe that 

country alone, not being ſeparated from England by 

ſea, and bordering on all the catholic and malecontent 

counties, afforded her enemies a ſafe and eaſy method 

of attacking her; and becauſe ſhe was ſenſible, that 

Mary, thinking herſelf abandoned by the French mo- 

narch, had been engaged by the Guifes to have re- 

courſe to the powerful protection of Philip, who, tho 

he had not yet come to an open rupture with the Queen, 

was every day, both by the injuries which he commit- 

ted and received, more exaſperated againſt her. That 

he might retaliate for the affiſtance which ſhe gave to 

his rebels in the Low Countries, he had ſent under the 

name of the pope !, a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards 

and [talians into Ireland; where the inhabitants, al- 

ways turbulent, and diſcontented with the Engliſh go- 

vernment, were now more alienated by religious pre- 

judices, and were ready to join every invader, The 

Spaniſh general, San Joſepho, built a fort in Kerry; 

and being there beſieged by the earl of Ormond, preſi- 

dent of Munſter, who was ſoon after joined by lord - | 

Gray, the deputy, he made a very weak and cowardly | 

reſiſtance. After ſome aſſaults, feebly ſuſtained; he 

ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and Gray, who was attended 

with a very ſmall force, finding himſelf embarraſſed 

with ſo many priſoners, put all the Spaniards ard Ita- | 
lians to the ſword without mercy, and hanged about | 1 
fifteen hundred Iriſh : A , which gave great dif- 8 

* to Elizabeth *. | 

Warn the Engliſh ambaſſador made complaints of Sir Francis 8 

this invaſion, he was anſwered by like complaints of De. 1 

the pyracies committed by Francis Drake, a bold ſea- | ! 
! Dipges, p. 359, 370. m Camden, p. 475. Cox's Hiſtory of | 
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man, who had aſſaulted the Spaniards in the placy 


where they deemed themſelves the moſt ſecure, in the 
new world. This man, ſprung from mean parent in 
the county of Devon, having acquired conſidenbi 
riches by ſome depredations made on the Spaniards in 
the iſthmus of Panama, and having there got a ſight of 


the Pacific ocean, was ſo ſtimulated by ambition and 
_ avarice, that he ſcrupled not to employ his whole for. 
tune in a new adventure thro' thoſe ſeas, ſo much un. 


known at that time to all the European nations", By 


means of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, then vice chamber. 


lain, a great favourite of the Queen, he obtained her 


_ conſent and approbation ; and ſet ſail from Plymouth in 
1577, with four ſhips and a pinnace, on board of which 
were 164 able ſailors . He paſſed into the South Sea 
by the Straits of Magellan, and falling on the Spaniards, 
who expected no enemy in theſe quarters, he took many 


rich prizes, and prepared to return with the immenſe 
boaty, which he had acquired. Apprehenſive of being 
intercepted by the enemy, if he took the ame way 
homewards, by which he had reached the Pacific 
Ocean, he attempted to find a paſſage by the north of 
California; and failing in that enterprize, he ſet fail 
for the Eaſt Indies, and returned ſafely this year by the 


Cape of Good Hope. He was the firſt Engliſhman 


who ſailed round the Globe; and the firſt commander 


in chief: For Magellan, whoſe ſhip executed the ſame 


adventure, died in his paſſage. His name became very) 
celebrated on account of ſo bold and fortunate an at- 
tempt; but many, apprehending the reſentment of the 
Spaniards, endeavoured to perſuade the Queen, that it 
Vould be more prudent to diſown the enterprize, to pu- 


niſh Drake, and to reſtore the treaſure, But Elizabeth, 


Who admited valour, and who was allured by the pro- 


* Camden, p. 4»8. Stow, p. 689. o Camden, p. 478. Hak- 
Inyt's Voyages, vol. III. p. 730, 748. Purchas's Pilgrim, vol, +. p. 46. 
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ſpect of ſharing in the riches, determined to countenance 
that gallant ſailor: She conferred on him the honour of 


CHAP. 
Þ.AXLIL:- 


knighthood, and accepted of a banquet from him at 


Deptford, on board the ſhip which had atchieved ſo 
memorable. a voyage. When Philip's ambaſſador, 
Mendoza, exclaimed againſt Drake's pyracies, ſhe told 
him, that the Spaniards, by arrogating a right to the 
whole new world, and excluding thence ul other Eu- 
ropean nations, who ſhould fail thither, even with a 
view of exerciſing the moſt lawful commerce, very na- 
turally tempted others to make a violent irruption into 
theſe countries). To pacify, however, the Spaniſh 
monarch, ſhe cauſed part of the booty to be reſtored 7 
Pedro Sebura, a Spaniard, who pretended to be agen 
for the merchants, whom Drake had ſpoiled, Hang 


learned afterwards, that Philip had ſeized the money, 


and had employed part of it againſt herſelf in Ireland, 
part of it in the pay of the prince of Parma's troops, 
ſhe determined to make no more reſtitutions. 
\ TuzreE was another cauſe, which induced the 
Queen to take this reſolution : She was in ſuch: want 
of money, that ſhe. was obliged to aſſemble a Parlia- 
ment ; a meaſure, which as ſhe herſelf openly declared, 
ſhe never embraced, except when obliged by the ne- 
ceſſity of her — The Parliament, beſides grant- 
ing her a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths, enact- 


ed ſome ſtatutes for the ſecurity of the government, 
| chiefly againſt the attempts of the catholics. Whoever, 


in any way, reconciled any one to the church of 
Rome, or was himſelf reconciled, was declared to be 
guilty of treaſon: To ſay maſs was ſubjected tothe penal» 
ty of a year's impriſonment, and a fine of two hundred 


merks; the heating it waspuniſhable by a year's impriſon- 


ment and a fine 4 an hundred merks: A fine of Ow 


. 
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en r. oünde a month was inipoſed on every one who cy, 


tinued, during that time, abſent from church 4, 7, 


utter ſlanderous or ſeditious words againſt the Queen 
was puniſhable, for the firſt offence, with the pill 
and lofs of ears; the ſecond offence was declared flow: 
The writing or printing ſuch words was felony even of 
the firſt offence r. ; The. puritans prevailed to bay 
farther application, made for reformation in religion 
Paul Wentworth, brother to the member of that nam, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the preceding fein, 
moved, that the commons, from their own author, 
ſhould appoint a general faſt and prayers 3 and the com- 
mons, raſhly aſſented to his motion. For this preſump- 
tion, they were ſeverely reprimanded by a, meſlage fron 
the Queen, as encroaching on the royal prerogative 


- 


and ſupremacy ; and they were obliged to ſubmit, and 


g 1 


aſk forgiveneſs *. | | 
| F151 IO 4 Pike 029 TO V£E0-42113 114 34 ak 
Tux Queen and Parliament were engaged to pak. 


theſe ſevere laws againſt the catholics, by ſome I 


diſcoveries, which had been made of the treaſonable 
practices of the Romiſh prieſts, When the worſhip of 
the catholics was ſuppreſſed, and the reformation in- 
troduced into the univerſities, the King of Spain fe- 


| fleted, that as ſome ſpecies of literature was requiſite 


for the ſupport of theſe doctrines and controverſies, the 
Romiſh communion muſt totally decay in England, 
if no means were found to give erudition to the eccle- 
fiaftics ; and for this reaſon, he founded a ſeminary at 
Doũay, where the catholics ſent their children, chiefly 
thoſe intended for the prieſthood, in order to receive 
the rudiments of their education. The cardinal of 


Lorraine imitated this example by erecting a lke 
ſeminary in his dioceſe of Rheims; and tho' Rome 
was ſomewhat diſtant, the pope would not neglect 
to adorn, with a foundation of the ſame nature, 


D' Ewes, p. 303. 
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that capital of orthodoxy. Theſe ſeminaries, found- 
ed with this hoſtile intention, ſent over every year 
2 colony of prieſts, who maintained the catholic 


. ſuperſtition in the full height of its bigotry ; and being 


educated with a view to the erown of martyrdom, 
were not deterred, either by danger or fatigue, from 
maintaining and propagating their principles. They 
infuſed into all their votaries an extreme hatred 
againſt the Queen; whom they treated as an uſurper, 
a ſchiſmatic, a heretic, a perſecutor of the orthodox, 
and one ſolemnly and publickly anathematized by the 
holy father. Sedition, rebellion, and even ſometimes 
aſſaſſination, were the expedients, by which they pro- 


- poſed to effeCtuate their purpoſes againſt her; and the 


ſevere reſtraint, not to ſay perſecution, under which 
the catholics labouted, made them the more wil- 


lingly receive, from their ghoſtly fathers, ſuch violent 


doctrines. 

Tuxsz ſeminaries were all of them under the 
lirefion of the jeſuits, a new order of regular prieſts 
erected in Europe; when the court of Rome perceived, 


that the lazy monks and beggarly friars, who ſufficed 


in times of ignorance, were non longer able to defend 


the ramparts of the church, alales on every fide, 
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and that the inquiſitive ſpirit of the age required a ſociety 


more ative and more learned, to oppoſe its dangerous 
progreſs, Theſe men, as they ſtood foremoſt in 
the conteſt againſt the bet drew on them the 
extreme animoſity of that whole ſect; and by aſſum- 
ing a ſuperiority over the other more numerous and 
and more antient orders of their own communion, 
were everi expoſed to the envy of their brethren : 

do that it is no wonder, if the blame to which their 
principles and conduct might be expoſed, has, in 
many inſtances, been much exaggerated. This re- 
proach, however, they muſt. bear from poſterity, that, 
by the "_ nature of their inſtitution, they were en- 
AC 8 R 4 gaged 
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n P. gaged to pervert learning, the only effectual remedy 


: 1581. 


againſt ſuperſtition, into a nouriſhment of that infirmi. 
ty; and as their erudition was chiefly of the eccleſa- 


ſtical and ſcholaſtic kind (tho a few members have 


cultivated polite literature) they were only the more 
enabled, by that acquiſition, to refine away the 


plaineſt dictates of morality, and to erect a regular 


ſyſtem of caſuiſtry, by which prevarication, perjury, 
and every crime, where it ſerved their ghoſtly purpoſes, 
4 be juſtified and defended. | 

The jeſuits, as devoted ſervants to the court of 
Rome exalted the prerogative of the ſovereign pontiff 
above all earthly power; and by maintaining his au- 


-thority of depoſing Kings, ſet no bounds, either to his 


ſpiritual or temporal juriſdiction. This doctrine became 
ſo prevalent among the zealous catholics in England, 


that the excommunication, fulminated againſt Eliza- 
| beth, excited many ſcruples of a ſingular kind, to 
which it behoved the holy father to provide a remedy, 
The bull of Pius, in abſolving the ſubjects from their 


oaths of allegiance, required them to reſiſt the Queen: 


uůſurpation; and many Romaniſts were apprehenſive, 


that, by this clauſe, they were obliged in conſcience, 
even tho“ no favourable opportunity offered, to rebe 
againſt her, and that no dangers nor . could 
free them from this indiſpenſable duty. But Parſons 
and Campian, two jeſuits, were ſent over witha 
mitigation and explanation of the doctrine; and they 
taught their votaries, that, tho? the bull was for ever 
binding on Elizabeth and her partizans, it did not 
oblige the catholics to obedience, except when the ſove- 
reign pontiff ſhould think proper, by a new ſummons, 


to require it . Campian was afterwards detected in 


treaſonable practices; and being put to the rack, and 


confeſſing his guilt, he was publickly executed. His 
execution as ordered at the very time, when the duke 
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of 
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of Anjou was in England, and proſecuted with the great 
eſt appearance of ſucceſs his marriage with the Queen; 
and this ſeverity was probably intended to appeaſe her 


proteſtant fubjects, and to fatisfy them, that, whatever 


meaſures ſhe might purſue, ſhe never would depart from 
the principles of the reformation, 3 | 

Will hoftilities were daily multiplying between 
Spain and England, and while Elizabeth knew, that 
Philip, from reſentment, from bigotry, and from in- 
tereſt, was ſtrongly, tho? ſecretly, induced to effect 
her ruin, ſhe ſaw the neceflity of ſecuring herſelf 
againſt the efforts of ſo powerful and politic a monarch. 
The obſtinate refiſtance of the ſtates in the Nether- 
lands gave her hopes, that his force and treaſure would 
be waſted in ſubduing theſe” provinces ; but the admi- 
rable conduct and rapid progreſs of the prince of Parma 
ſtruck her with apprehenſions; and as the acquiſition, 
which Philip, about this time, made of Portugal, 
brought him a great acceſſion of riches and naval power, 
the expediency of ſeeking the protection of ſome power- 
ful alliance became every day the more apparent, The 
animoſity, which ſtill encreaſed between the French 
monarch and the duke of Guife, and the confederacy, 
which the latter prince had ſecretly formed with Philip, 
opened the proſpect of a cloſe alliance between the 
ſoyereigns of France and England; and the general 
apprehenſions, entertained by all Europe of the Spaniſh 
power, ſeemed to require ſome general union for reſiſt- 
ing its farther progreſs. 

THz duke of Alengon, now created duke of Anjou, 
had never entirely dropped his pretenſions to eſpouſe 
Elizabeth; and that princeſs, tho? her ſuitor was near 
twenty-five years younger than herſelf, and had no 
knowlege of her perſon but by pictures or deſcriptions, 
was ſtill pleaſed with the counterfeit image, which 
his addrefles afforded her of love and tenderneſs. The 
duke, in order to forward his ſuit, beſides employing 
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. his brother's ambaſſador, ſent over Simier, an agent 
of his own; an aftful man, of an agreeable conyerſz. 
tion, who, ſoon remarking the Queen's humour, amuſ- 
ed her with gay diſcourſe, and inſtead of ferious poli- 
| tical reaſonings, which, he found, only awakened 
her ambition, and hurt his maſter's intereſts, introduced 
every moment all the topics of paſſion and of gal 
lantry. The pleaſure, which ſhe found in this man's 
ſociety, ſoon produced a great familiarity between 
them; and amidſt the greateſt hurry of buſineſs, her 
wiſeft minifters had not ſuch ready acceſs to her perſon, 
as had Simier, who, on pretence of negotiation, enter- 
fained her with accounts of the tender attachment 
borne her by the duke of Anjou. The earl of Lei- 
cefter, who had never before been alarmed with any 
courtſhip made to her, and who always truſted that 
her love of dominion would prevail over her inclina- 
tion to marriage, began to apprend, that ſhe was 
at laſt caught in her own ſnare, and that the artful 
encouragement, which ſhe had given to this young 
ſuitor, had unawares engaged her affections. To ren- 
der Simier odious, he availed himſelf of the credulity 
of the times, and ſpread reports, that that miniſter 
had gained an aſcendant over the Queen, not by any 
natural prineiples of her conſtitution, but by incantati- 
ons and love potions, Simier, in revenge, endea- 
voured to diſcredit Leiceſter, and revealed to her a 
ſecret which none of her courtiers dared to diſcover, 
that this nobleman was ſecretly, without her conſent, 
married to the widow of the earl of Eſſex; an action, 
which the Queen interpreted either to proceed from 
want of reſpect to her, or as a violation of their 
mutual attachment; and which fo provoked her, 
that ſhe threatned to ſend him priſoner to the Tower *. 
The quarrel went ſo far between Leiceſter and the 
F en n agent, that the former was ſuſpected of having 


* = p. 471. 
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employed one Tudor, a brayo, 
of his enemy; and the Queen thought it neceſlary, 
by proclamation, to take Simier under her own pro- 


teftion, It happened, that while the Queen was 


rowed in her barge on the Thames, attended by Simier, 
and ſome of her courtiers, a ſhot was fired which 
wounded one of her bargemen ; but Elizabeth finding, 
upon enquiry, that the piege had been djſcharged by 
accident, gaye the perſon his liberty, without farther 
puniſhment, So far was ſhe from entertaining any ſuſ- 
picion agajnſt her people, that ſhe was many times 
heard to ſay, That ſhe would lend credit to nothing 


« againſt-them, which parents would not believe of 


« their own children 7,” 
Tux duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts, 


which he receiyed of the Queen's prepoſſefions in his 


favour, paid her ſecretly a viſit at Greenwich 3 and after 
ſome conference with her, the purport of which is not 
known, he departed, It appeared, that, tho' his fi- 
gure was not advantageous, he had bf no ground by 
being perſonally known to her; ang ſoon after, the 
commanded Burleigh, now treaſurer, Suſlex, Leiceſter, 
Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, and ſecretary Walſingham, 


to concert with the French ambaſſadors the texgms of 


245 
to take away 1 life c u r. 


7 


the intended contract. Henry had ſent oyer pn this oc» - 


caſion a very ſplendid embaſſy to England, conſiſting 
ef Francis de Bourbon, prince of Dauphiny, and ma- 
ny conſiderable noblemen ; and as the Queen had in a 
manner the power of preſcribir g what terms ſhe. pleaſ- 


ed, the articles were ſoon ſeitled with the Engliſh 
It was agreed, that the marriage ſhould 


commiſſioners. 
be celebrated within ſix weeks after the ratification of 
the articles ; that the duke and his retinue ſhould. have 
the exerciſe of their religion; that after the marriage 
be ſhould bear the title of King, but the adminiſtration 
thould remain ſolely i in the Queen; that their andren, 
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© H AP, male or nde ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Pn. | 
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ei, 


gland; that if there be two males, the eldeſt, in caſ 
of Henry's death without iſſue, ſhould be King of 
France, the younger of England; that if there be but 
one male, and he ſucceed to the crown of France, be 
ſhould be obliged to refide in England eight months 


every t two years; that the laws and | cylloms of England 


ſhould be preſerved inviolate; and that no foreigner 
ſhould be promoted by the duke to any office in En- 
gland z. Theſe articles, providing for the ſecurity of 
{ in caſe of its annexation to the crown of 
France, opened but a diſmal proſpect to the Engliſh; 

had not the age of the Queen, who was now in her 
forty-ninth year, contributed yery much to allay their 
apprehenſions of this nature. The Queen, alſo, asa 
proof of her ſtill remaining uncertainty, added a clauſe, 
that ſhe was not bound to compleat the marriage, til 
farther” articles, Which were not ſpecified, ſhall. be 
agreed bn between the parties, and till the King of 
France be certified of their agreement. Soon after the 
Queen, ſent over Walſingham, as ambaſſador to France, 


in order to form cloſer connexions with Henry, and 


enter into a league offenſive and defenſive againſt the 
encreaſing power and dangerous uſurpations of Spain. 
The French King, who had been extremely diſturbed 
with the unquiet ſpirit, the reſtleſs ambition, the en- 
terprizing, and yet timid and inconſtant diſpoſition of 
Anjou, had already ſought to free the kingdom from 
his intrigues, by opening a ſcene for bis activity in 
Flanders; and having allowed him to embtace the pro- 
tection of the ſtates, had Tecretly ſupplied him with men 
and money for that undertaking. The proſpect of ſet- 
tling him in England was for a like reaſon very. agtee- 
able to that monarch; and he was deſirous to culti- 
vate, by every expedient, the favourable ſentiments, 
which Elizabeth ſeemed to entertain towards t them, 
ü ini un. 4 
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t this princeſs, tho? ſhe had gone farther in her amo- C H AP. 
rous dalliance * than could be juſtified or accounted , 
for by any principles of policy, was not yet determined 1581. 
to bring matters to a final concluſionz. and ſhe con- | 
fined Walſingham, in his inſtruRtions, to the negotiating 
conditions of a mutual alliance between France and 
England ?. Henry with reluctance ſubmitted to hold 
conferences on that ſubject; but no ſooner had Wal- 
fingham begun to ſettle the conditions of alliance, than 
he was informed, that the Queen, foreſeeing hoſtility 
with Spain to be the reſult of this confederacy, had 
declared, that ſhe would prefer the marriage with the 
war, before the war without the marriage. The 
French court, pleaſed with this change-of reſolution, 
broke off the conferences concerning the league, and 
opened a negotiation for the marriage 4. But matters 
had not. long proceeded in this train, before the Queen 
again declared for the league in preference to the mar- 
riage, and ordered Walſingham to renew the conferen- 
ces for that purpoſe, Before he had leizure to bring 
this point to maturity, he was interrupted by a new 
change of reſolution ; and not only the court of France, 
but Walſingham himſelf, Burleigh, and all the wiſeſt 
miniſters of Elizabeth, were in amaze, doubtful where 
this conteſt between inclination and reaſon, Jove and 
ambition, would at. laſt terminate. 

Is the courſe of this affair, Elizabeth felt another 
variety of intentions, from a new conteſt between her 
reaſon and her ruling paſſions, The duke of Anjou 
cr pected ſome aſſiſtance of money, by which he might 
be enabled to open the campaign in F landers; and the 
Queen herſelf, tho' her frugality made her long reluc- 
tant, was ſenſible that this ſupply was neceſlary ; and 
ſhe was at laſt induced, after much heſitation, to com- 
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hundred thouſand crowns; by which, joined to his ow. 
demeſnes and the aſſiſtance of his brother and the Queen 


dowager, he levied an army, and took the field againf 


the prince of Parma. He was ſucceſsful in raiſing the 
ſiege of Cambray ; and being choſen by the ſtates go» 
vernor of the Netherlands, he put his army into win. 
ter quarters, and came over to England, in order to pro- 
ſecute his ſuit to the Queen. The reception, which 
he met. with, made him lay his account with entire 
ſucceſs, and gave him certain hopes, that Elizabeth 


had ſurmounted all ſcruples, and was finally deter. 


mined to make choice of him for her huſband. In the 
midſt of the pomp, which attended the anniverſary of 
her coronation, ſhe was ſeen, after long and intimate 


*.. diſcourſe with him, to take a ring from her own finger, 


and to put it upon his; and all the ſpeRatars conclud- 


ed, that, in this ceremony, ſhe had given him a pro- 
miſe of marriage, and was even deſirous of ſignifying 
her intention to all the world. St. Aldegonde, ambaſ- 
ſador from the itates, diſpatched immediately a letter 
to his maſters, informing them of this great event; and 
the inhabitants of Antwerp, who, as well as the other 
Flemings, regarded the Queen as a kind of tutelar di- 
vinity, teſtified their joy by bonefires and the diſcharge 
of their great ordnance . A puritan of Lincoln's Inn 
had wrote a paſſionate book, which he intituled, . The 
Gulph in which England will be ſwallowed ho: the 
French Marriage.” He was apprehended and proſe- 
cited by order of the __ and was condemned to 
loſe his right hand as a libeller. Such was the con- 
ſtancy and loyalty of the man, that, immediately after 


the ſentence was executed, he took off his hat with his 


other hand, and waving it over his head, cried “ God 


fave the Queen.” 
Bur notwithſtanding this attachment, which Eliza- 
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combat of her ſentiments was not entirely over; and 
her ambition, as well as prudence, rouſing itſelf by in- 
tervals, ſtill filled her breaſt with doubt and heſitation. 
Almoſt all the courtiers, whom ſhe truſted and favour- 
ed, Leiceſter, Hatton, and Walſingham, diſcovered an 
extreme averſion to the marriage z and the ladies of her 
hed-chamber made no ſcruple of oppoſing her reſolution 
with the moſt zealous remonſtrances®, Among other 
enemies to the match, Sir Philip Sidney, ſon to Sir 
Henry Sidney, lord deputy of Ireland, and nephew to 
Leiceſter ; a young man the moſt accompliſhed of that 


oe; uſed the freedom to write her a letter, in which 


he diſſwaded her from her preſent reſolution, with an 
unuſual elegance of expreſſion, as well as force of rea- 
ſoning. He told her, that the ſecurity of her govern- 
ment depended entirely on the affections of her proteſ- 
unt ſubjects; and ſhe could not, by any meaſure, more 


efeually diſguſt them than by eſpouſing a prince, 


who wzs ſon to the perfidious Catherine, brother to the 
cruel and perfidious Charles, and who had himſelf em- 
brued his hands in the blood of the innocent and de- 


beth fo openly diſcovered to the duke of Anjou, the CH A P, 
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fenceleſs proteſtants: That the catholics were her mor- 


tal enemies, and believed either that ſhe had originally 
uſurped the crown, or was now lawfully depoſed by 
the pope's bull of excommunication ; and nothing had 
ever ſo much elevated their hopes as the proſpe& of 
her marriage with the duke of Anjou : That her chief 
ſecurity, at preſent againſt the efforts of ſo numerous, 
nch, and united a faction was, that they poſſeſſed no 


head who could conduct their dangerous enterprizes; 


and ſhe herſelf was raſhiy ſupplying that defect, by giv- 
ng an intereſt in the kingdom to a prince, whoſe edu- 
cation had zealouſly attached him to that communion : 
That tho' he was a ſtranger to the royal blood of Eng- 
land, the diſpoſitions of men were now ſuch, that 
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they preferred the religious to the civil Connexions; 
and were more influenced by the ſympathy of theolo. 
gical opinions than by the principles of legal and here. 
ditary government: That the duke himſelf had diſcs. 
vered a very reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit ; and having 
often violated his loyalty to his elder brother and his 
ſovereign, there remained no hopes that he would 
paſſively ſubmit to a woman, whom he might think 
himſelf intitled, in quality of huſband, to command: 
That the French nation, ſo populous, ſo much abound- 
ing in ſoldiers, ſo full of nobility, who were devoted 
to arms, and, for ſome time, accuſtomed to ſerve for 
plunder, would ſupply him with partizans, dangerous 
to a people, unwarlike and defenceleſs like the gene- 
rality of her ſubjects: That the plain and honourable 
path, which ſhe had followed, of cultivating the affec- 
tions of her people, had hitherto rendered her reign ſe- 


cure and happy; and however her enemies might ſeem 


to multiply upon her, the ſame invincible rampart was 
Rill able to protect and defend her: That fo long a 


-- the throne of France was filled by Henry or his poſte- 


rity, it was in vain to hope that the ties of blood would 
enſure the amity of that kingdom, preferably to the 
maxims of policy or the prejudices, of religion; and if 
ever the crown deyolved to the duke of Anjou, the con- 


junction of France and England would prove a bur- 


then, rather than a protection, to the latter kingdom: 
That the example of her ſiſter Mary was ſufficient to 
inſtruct her in the danger of ſuch connections; and to 
prove, that the affectiohs and confidence of the Englih 
could never be maintained, where they had ſuch rea- 
ſon to apprehend that their intereſts would every moment 
be ſacrificed to thoſe of a foreign and hoſtile nation; 


That notwithſtanding theſe great inconveniences, dil- 


covered by paſt experience, the houſe of Bugundy, it 


- muſt be confeſſed, was more popular in the nation than 


the family of France; and, what was of chief moment, 


Philip 


Philip was of the ſame communion with Mary, and 
vas connected with her by this great band of intereſt 
and affection: And that however the Queen might re- 
main childleſs, even tho' old age ſhould grow upon 
her, the ſingular felicity and glory of her reign would 

eſerve her from contempt; the affections of her ſub- 
jects, and thoſe of all the proteſtants in Europe, would 
tend her from attacks; and her own prudence, with- 
out other aid or acßſtance, would baffle all the efforts 
of her moſt malignant enemies. 

TatsE reflections kept the Queen in great anxiety 
and irreſolution; and. ſhe was obſerved to paſs ſeveral 
nights without any ſleep or repoſe. At laſt her ſettled 
habits of prudence and ambition prevailed over her tem- 
porary inclination 3 and having ſent for the duke of 
Anjou, ſhe had a long converſation with him in pri- 
vate, where ſhe was ſuppoſed to have made him apo» 
logies for the breaking her former engagements, He 
expreſſed g great diſguſt on his leaving her; threw away 
the ring which ſhe had given him; and uttered many 
curſes on the mutability of women, and of iſlanders *, 
doon after he went over to his government of the Ne- 
therlands ; loſt the confidence of the States by a raſh 
and violent attempt on their liberties; was expelled 
that country; retired into France; and there died. 
The Queen, by her timely reflection, ſaved herſelf from 
the numerous miſchiefs which muſt have attended ſo 
prudent a marriage: And the preſent diftrafted ſtate 
of the French monarchy, prevented her from feeling 


any effects of that reſentment which ſhe had reaſon to 


iread from the affront fo wantonly put aun that 1 
ſamil 7. 

Tnx anxiety of the Queen, from the attempts of the 
Engliſh catholics, never ceaſed during the whole courſe 
of her reign ; but the variety of revolutions which hap- 


i Letters of the Sydneys, vol. I. p. un and oy wy p- 363. 
| Camden, Pr 4 6. 


penod 


Scots affairs, 


—— ons. This year the affairs of Scotland ſtrongly en- 
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| pened in all the neighbouring kingdoms, were the ſoures 
XLl. ſometimes of her hopes, ſometimes of her apprehenſ. 


gaged her attention, The influence which the earl of 
Lenox, and James Stuart, who now aſſumed the title 
earl of Arran, had acquired over the young King, wy 
but a ſlender faundation of authority; while the gene. 
Tality of the nobles, and all the preachers, were ſo 
much diſcontented with their adminiſtration, The 
aſſembly of the church appointed a ſolemn faſt; o 
which one of the avowed reaſons was the danger in 
which the King ſtood from the company of wicked 
perſons! : And on that day the pulpits reſounded with 
declamations againſt Lenox, Arran, and all the King's 
| preſent counſellors. When the minds of the people 
were ſufficiently prepared by theſe lectures, a conſpi- 
racy of the nobility was formed, probably with the 
concurrence of Elizabeth, for ſeizing the perſon of 
| James at Ruthven, a ſeat of the earl of Gowry ; and 
23 Auguſt. the deſign, being kept very ſecret, ſucceeded without 
any oppoſition, The leaders in this enterprize were, 
the earl of Gowry himſelf, the earl of Marre, the lords 
Lindeſey and Boyd, the maſters of Glamis and Oli- 
phant, the abbots of Dunfermline, Paiſley, and Cam- 
buſkenneth. The King wept when he found himſelf 
_ detained a priſoner ; but the maſter of Glamis ſaid, No 
« matter for his tears: Better that boys ſhould weep 
c than bearded men: An expreſſion which James 
could never afterwards forgive ®. But notwithſtanding 
his reſentment, he found it neceſſary to ſubmit to the 
preſent neceſſity. He pretended an entire acquieſcence 
in the conduct of the aſſociators; acknowleged the de- 
tention of his perſon to be acceptable ſervice; and 
agreed to ſummon both an aſſembly of the church and 
a convention of eſtates, in order to ratify that enter- 


prize. The aſſembly, tho? they had eſtabliſhed it as 
1 Spotſwood, p · 309 · | 2 Ibid, 4 bak OT 
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an inviolable rule, that the King, on no account and on e 112 p. 


-0 occaſion, ſhould ever intermeddle in eceleſiaſtical 


matters, made no ſcruple of taking civil affairs under 
their cognizance, and of giving their verdict, that the 
attempt of the conſpirators was acceptable to all that 
feared God, or tendered the preſervation of the King's 
perſon, and proſperous ſtate of the realm. They even 
enjoined all the clergy to recommend theſe ſentiments 
fom the pulpit; and they threatned with eccleſiaſti- 
cal cenſures every man who ſhould oppoſe the autho- 
rity of the confederated lords. The convention, be- 
ing compoſed chiefly of theſe lords themſelves, added 
their ſanction to theſe proceedings. Arran was con- 
fined a priſoner to his own houſe : Lenox, tho? he had 
power to reſiſt, yet rather than exite a civil war, or 
be the cauſe of bloodſhed , choſe to retire into France, 
where he ſoon after died. He perſevered to the laſt 


in his converſion to the proteſtant religion; which the 


Scots clergy would never be perſuaded that he had fin- 
cerely embraced. The King ſent for his family, re- 
ſtored his ſon to his paternal honours and eftate, took 
care to eſtabliſh the fortunes of all his other children; 
and to his laſt moments never forgot the early friend- 


ſhip which he had borne their father: A ſtrong proof of 


the good diſpoſitions of that prince . 


No ſooner was this revolution known in England, 


than the Queen ſent Sir Henry Cary, and Sir Robert 
Bowes to James, in'order to congratulate him on his 
deliverance from the pernicious counſels of Lenox and 


Arran; to exhort him not to reſent the ſeeming violence 


of the lords” enterprize ; and to procure from him per- 
miſion for the return of the earl of Angus, who, ever 


ince Morton's fall, had lived in England. They 


alily prevailed in the laſt application; and as James 
luſpected, that Elizabeth had not been entirely unac- 


2 Spotſwood, p. 322» F 0 H lin's Hiſt, Preſb p. 227. Spotſwood, 
7 Spotſwood, p. 328. F a 
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CHAP. quainted with the project of his detention, he though f 
9. cp" proper, before the Engiiſh ambaſſadors, to diflemble c 
1582. his reſentment. againſt the confederated noblemen. n 
Soon after, La Mothe-Fenelon, and Menneville, ap- t 
peared as ambaſſadors from France: Their errand wi h 


whe to enquire concerning the ſituation of the King, make 1 
profeſſions of their maſter's friendſhip; confirm the an. 
cient league with France, and procure an accommodz. | 


tion between him and the Queen of Scots. This lat t 

propoſal gave great umbrage to the clergy ; and the c 

aſſembly had already voted thefettling of terms between y 

the mecher and ſon to be a moſt wicked undertaking, e 

The pulpits reſounded with declamations againſt the ; 

French ambaſſadors; particularly Fenelon, whom they 

called the Meſſenger of the bloody murderer, meaning ] 

the duke of Guiſe: And as that miniſter, being knight { 

of the Holy Ghoſt, wore a white croſs on his ſhoulder, 

s they commonly denominated it in contempt; the badge 
of Antichriſt. The King endeavoured, tho' in vain, | 
to repreſs theſe inſolencies ; but in order to make the 
ambaſſadors ſome compenſation, he deſired the magi- | 
ſtrates of Edinburgh to give them a ſplendid dinner be- | 
fore their departure, To prevent this entertainment, | 
the clergy appointed that very day for a public faſt; 
and finding that their orders were not regarded, they 
employed their ſermons in thundering curſes on the | 
magiſtrates, who, by the King's direction, had put f 
this mark of reſpect on the ambaſſadors; They even | 

| purſued them afterwards with the cenſures of the | 
church ; and it was with difficulty they were prevent- { 
ed from paſſing the fentence of excommunication | 
againſt them, on account of their ſubmiſſion to royal; | 
preferably to clerical, authority a. | | | 

_ WHAT encreaſed the alarm with regard to an ac- 
 commodation between James and Mary, was, that the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors ſeemed to concur with the French 


4 Spotſwood, p. 324. in | 
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in this propoſal ; and the clergy were ſo ignorant as to 


mer. The Queen of Scots had often made oyertures 
to Elizabeth, which had been entirely neglected; but 
hearing of James's detention, ſhe wrote a letter 
in a more pathetic and more ſpirited ſtrain than 
uſual ; craving the aſſiſtance of that princeſs, both 
for her own and her ſon's liberty, She ſaid, 
that the account of the prince's captivity had ex- 
cited her moſt tender concern; and the experience, 
which ſhe herſelf, during ſo many years, had of the 
extreme infelicity attending that ſituation, had made 
her the more apprehenſive, leſt a like fate ſhould pur- 
ſue her unhappy offspring: That the long train of in- 
juſtice which ſhe had ſuffered ; the calumnies to which 
ſhe had been expoſed ; were ſo grievous, that, finding 


duced to make her laſt appeal to heaven, the only com- 
petent tribunal between princes of equal juriſdiction, de- 
gree, and dignity : That after her rebellious ſubjects 
ſecretly inſtigated by Elizabeth's miniſters, had ex- 
pelled her from the throne, had confined her to pri- 
ſon, had purſued her with arms, ſhe had voluntarily. 
thrown herſelf under the protection of England, fatally 
allured by thoſe reiterated profeſſions of amity which 


had been made her, and by her confidence in the gene- 


rolity of a friend, an ally, and a kinſwoman : That 


credit the ſincerity of the profeſſions made by the for- 


Letter of 

veen Mary 
by Eliza- 
beth, 


ho place for right or truth among men, ſhe was re- 


not contented with debarring her from her preſence, | 


with ſupporting the uſurpers of her throne, with con- 
tributing to the deſtruction of her faithful ſubjects, | 
Elizabeth had reduced her to a worſe captivity than 
that from which ſhe had eſcaped, and had made her 
this cruel return for the unlimited truſt which ſhe had 
repoſed in her: That tho” her reſentment of ſuch ſevere 
uſage had never carried her farther than to_uſe ſome 
diſappointed efforts for her deliverance, unhappy to 

5 | | | herſelf 
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© H AP. quainted with the project of his detention, he though 
proper, before the Engliſh ambaſſadors, to diſſemble 
1582. dis reſentment. againſt the confederated nobleniey; 
Soon after, La Mothe-Fenelon, and Menneville, ap- t 


peared as ambaſſadors from France: Their errand wi þ 
1583. SS : *. 1 . 
to enquire concerning the ſituation of the King, make 1 
profeſſions of their maſter's friendſhip, confirm the in. u 

cient league with France, and procure an accommodz. f 


tion between him and the Queen of Scots. This las t 
propoſal gave great umbrage to the clergy ; and the c 
aſſembly had already voted the fettling of terms betweey g 

the mocher and ſon to be a moſt wicked undertaking, e 

- he pulpits reſounded with declamations againſt the , 
French ambaſſadors; particularly Fenelon, whom they 
called the Meſſenger of the bloody murderer, meaning ] 

the duke of Guiſa: And as that miniſter, being knight { 

of the Holy Ghoſt, wore a white croſs on his ſhoulder, 

; they commonly denominated it in contempt; the badge 
of Antichriſt, The King endeavoured, tho' in vain, | 

to repreſs theſe inſolencies; but in order to make the 
ambaſſadors ſome compenſation, he deſired the mag 
ſtrates of Edinburgh to give them a ſplendid dinner be. | 
fore their departure, To prevent this entertainment, | 
the clergy appointed that very day for a public faſt; | 
and finding that their orders were not regarded, they | 
employed their ſermons in thundering curſes on the | 
magiſtrates, who, by the King's direction, had put | 
this mark of reſpect on the ambaſſadors; They even 
purſued them afterwards with the cenfures of the | 
church ; and it was with difficulty they were prevent- 

ed from paſſing the fentence of excommunication 
againſt them, on account of their ſubmiſſion to royal; | 
preferably to clerical, authority a. | | | 

_ WnrarT encreaſed the alarm with regard to an ac- | 
commadation between James and Mary, was, that the | 
Engliſh ambaſſadors ſeemed to concur with the French 
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in this propoſal; and the elergy were ſo ignorant as to 
credit the ſincerity of the profeſſions made by the for- 
— The Queen of Scots had often made overtures 
to Elizabeth, which had been entirely neglected; but 
hearing of James's detention, ſhe wrote a letter 
in 2 more pathetic and more ſpirited ſtrain than 
uſual ; craving the aſſiſtance of that princeſs, both 
for her own and her ſon's liberty. She - ſaid, 
that the account of the prince's captivity had ex- 
cited her moſt tender concern; and. the experience, 
which ſhe herſelf, during ſo many years, had of the 
extreme infelicity attending that ſituation, had made 
her the more apprehenfive, leſt a like fate ſhould pur- 
ſue her unhappy offspring: That the long train of in- 
juſtice which ſhe had ſuffered ; the calumnies to which 
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ſhe had been expoſed ; were ſo grievous, that, finding 


no place for right or truth among men, ſhe was re- 
duced to make her laſt appeal to heaven, the only com- 
petent tribunal between princes of equal juriſdiction, de- 
gree, and dignity : That after her rebellious ſubjects 
ſecretly inſtigated by Elizabeth's miniſters, had ex- 
pelled her from the throne, had confined her to pri- 
ſon, had purſued her with arms, ſhe had voluntarily. 
thrown herſelf under the protection of England, fatally 
allured by thoſe reiterated profeſſions of amity which 


had been made her, and by her confidence in the gene- 


toſity of a friend, an ally, and a kinſwoman : That 


not contented with debarring her from her preſence, 


with ſupporting the uſurpers of her throne, with con- 


tributing to the deſtruction of her faithful ſubjects, | 
Elizabeth had reduced her to a worſe captivity than 


that from which ſhe had eſcaped, and had made her 
this cruel return for the unlimited truſt which ſhe had 
repoſed in her : That tho' her reſentment of ſuch ſevere 
uſage had never carried her farther than to uſe ſome 
diſappointed efforts for her deliverance, unhappy to 

Wert | | herſelf 
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CHAP. herſelf, and fatal to others, ſhe found the rigourous of 


1533, 


confinement daily multiplied upon her; and at lenofh 
carried to ſuch a height as ſurpaſſed the bounds of al 


human patience any longer to endure them: That ſhe 
was cut off from all communication, not only with the 


reſt of mankind, but alſo with her only ſon ; and her 
maternal fondneſs, which was now more enlivene} 
by their unhappy ſympathy in ſituatton, and was het 
ſole remaining attachment to the world, deprived even 
of that melancholy ſolace, which letters or meſſage; 
could give: That the bitterneſs of her ſorrows, fiil 
more than her cloſe confinement, had preyed upon her 


| health, and had added the inſufferable weight of bodily 
infirmity to all thoſe other calamities under which ſhe 


laboured : That while the daily experience of her ma- 
ladies opened to her the comfortable proſpect of an ap- 
proaching deliverance into a region where pain and 
ſorrow are no more, her enemies envied her that laſt 
conſolation ; and having. ſecluded her from every joy 
on earth, had done what in them lay to debar het 
from all hopes in her future and eternal exiſtence: 
'That the exerciſe of her religion was refuſed her ; the 
uſage of thoſe ſacred rites in which ſhe had been edu- 
cated; the commeree with thoſe holy miniſters, whom 


heaven had appointed to receive the acknowlegement 
. "of our tranſgrefſions, and to ſeal our penitence by a ſo- 
lemn re- admiſſion into heavenly favour and forgive- 


neſs: That it was in vain to complain of the rigours 
of perſecution exerciſed in other kingdoms ; when a 
Queen, and an innocent woman, was excluded from 
an indulgence which never yet, in the moſt barbarous 
countries, had been denied to the meaneſt and moſt cri- 
minal malefactor: That could ſhe ever be induced to 
deſcend from that royal dignity in which Providence 
had placed her, or depart from her appeal to Heaven, 


there was only one other tribunal to which ſhe would 


appeal from all her enemies; to the juſtice and humani - 
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ty of Elizabeth's own breaſt, and to that Londen: which, ec 1 fn & 


uninfluenced b malignant counſel, ſhe” "would" 
naturally be in uced to exerciſe Towel her: And 
that ſhe- finally. | intreated her, to reſume her natural 
diſpoſition, and to reflect on the ſupport, as Well a8 
comfort, which the might receive from her fon atid 
herſelf, if, joining the obligations of gratitude to the 


ties of blood, ſhe would deign to raiſe them from 
their preſent melancholy ſituation, and reinſtate 


them in that liberty and authority | © which uy ow 
entitled *. 


Fiizabtta was chiefly induced to obſtruct Marys 4 


reſtoration, becauſe ſhe fdreſaw an unhappy alternativE 
attending that event. If this princeſs recovered any 
conſiderable ſhare of authority in Scotland, her reſent< 


ment, ambition, Teal, and connections, both dome-- 


ſtic and foreign, might render her a dangerous neigh+- 


bour to England, and enable her, after ſuppteſſing 


the Engliſh party among her ſubjects, to revive thoſe 
pretenfions which the had formerly advanced to the 
crown, and which her purtivans In both kingdoms 


All ſupported with great induſtty and aſſuranec. Tf 


ſhe was reinſtated in power, with ſtich ſtrict limitations 


as could not be broken; ſhe might be diſguſted with her 


ſituation ; and flying abroad, form more deſyerate 


attempts than any ſovereign, who had a crown to 


hazard, would willingly undertake. -- Mary herſelf, 


ſenſible of theſe difficulties, - and convinced by experi- 


ence, that Elizabeth would for ever debar her the 
throne, was now become more humble in her wiſhes ; 
and as age and infirmities had "repreſſed thoſe ſenti - 
ments of ambition and indignation, by which ſhe was 
formerly ſo much agitated, ſhe was willing to facrifice 
all her hopes of power and grandeur, in order: to 
obtain a little | more liberty; a bleſſing to which ſha 
very naturally aſpired with the fondeſt impatience 


Camden, p. 489. 
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0 A AP. She e therefore, that ſhe mould be aſſociated 
SR with. her ſon in the title to the crown of Scotland, 


who was afraid left ſuch a looſe method of guarding 
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but that the adminiſtration ſhould remain ſolely i in 
bim: And ſhe was contented to live in England, in 
a private ſtation, and even in a kind of reſtraint ; but 


with ſome more liderty, both for exerciſe and company, 


than ſhe had enjoyed ſince the firſt diſcovery of her in- 
trigues with the duke of. Norfolk. But Elizabeth, 


her, would facilitate her eſcape into France or Spain, 
ot, atdeaft, would encourage and increaſe her parti- 
zans, and enable her to conduct thoſe intrigues to 
which ſhe had already diſcovered fo ſtrong a propenſity, 
was" ſecretly determined to deny her requeſts; and 
tho? ſhe feigned to aſſent to them, ſhe well knew hoy 
to diſappoint the expectations of the unhappy princeſs, 


While Lenox maintained his authority in Scotland, 
_ the never gave any reply to all the applications made 


to her by the Scottiſh Queen * : At preſent, when ber 
own creatures had acquired poſſeſſion of the govern- 


ment, ſhe was reſolved to throw the odium of the 


refuſal upon them; and pretending, that nothing 


- was required to a perfect accommodation, but the con- 
currence of the council of ſtate in Scotland, ſhe or- 
dered her ambaffador, Bowes, to open the negociation 
for Mary's liberty, and her affociation with her ſon in 
the title to the crown. Tho' ſhe ſeemed to make 
this conceſſion to Mary, ſhe refuſed her the liberty of 


fending any ambaſſador of her own; and that princeſs 


could eaſily conjecture, from this circumſtance, what 
would be the reſult of the pretended negociation. The 


Scots council, inſtigated by the clergy, rejected all 
treaty : and James, who was now a captive in their 


bands, affirmed, that he had never aſſented to an 


aſſociation with his mother, and that the matter bet | 
: id Jebb, vol. II. p · 540. 
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never gone farther than ſome logſe . for that c waP.: 
— 41 - | We... 4 
Taz affairs of Scotland LPR not long on the 11. 
preſent footing. James, impatient of reſtraint, made 
his eſcape from his keepers; and flying to St. Andrews, 
finmmoned his friends and partizans to attend him. ; 
The earls of Argyle, Marſhal, Montroſe, and Rothes, 
haſtened to pay their duty to their ſovereign; and the 
oppoſite party found themſelves unable to reſiſt ſo pow-' 
erful a combination. They were offered a pardon, 
upon their- ſubmiſſion, and an acknowlegement of 
their fault, in ſeizing the King's perſon, and reſtrain- 
ing him from his liberty, Some of them accepted of 
the terms: The greater number, particularly Angus, ö 
Hamilton, Marre, Glamis, left the country; and 
took ſhelter in Ireland or England, where they were 
protected by Elizabeth. The earl of Arran was re- 
called to court; and the malecontents, who could 
not brook the authority. of Lenox, a man of virtue and 
moderation, found, that, by their, reſiſtance, they 
had thrown all the power into the hands of a perſon 
whoſe councils were as violent as his manners were 
profligate *, ; 
ELIZABETH wrote 2 layer to James; in- which ſhe 
quoted a moral ſentence from Iſocrates, and indirectly 
reproached him with inconſtancy, and a breach of his 
engagements, James, in his reply, juſtified his mea. ©, 
| furesz and turned two paſſages of Iſocrates againſt 
her, for ane which ſhe had directed againſt him *. 
She next ſent Walfingham in an embaſly to him; and 
her chief purpoſe in employing that aged miniſter - 
on an errand where ſo little buſineſs was to be tranſ- 
ated, was to learn, from a man of ſo much penetrati- 
on and diſcernment, the real character of James. 


IS. in the Advocate's library, A. 3. 28. p. 401. from the Cort, Lib- 
Calig. c. g. u Spotſwood, p. 325 326, & leq. x NMelvil, p. 13, 
141. — p: : | 
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. $ 2 r. This young prince poſſeſſed very good parts, tho 
| . not accompanied with that vigour | and induſtry which ; 
1583- his ſtation required; and as he exceiled in general diſ- 

courſe and converſation, Walſingham entertained a 
higher idea of his talents than he was afterwards found, 
when real buſineſs was tranſacted, to have fully merit- 
ed y. The account which he gave his miſtreſs, in- 
duced her to treat him thenceforth with ſome more 
regard than ſhe had er been inclined” to 99 
him. 
Tx King of Sou perſevering i in his preſent views, 
1:34, ſummoned a Parliament; where it was enacted, that 
no clergyman ſhould preſume, in his ſermons, to utter 
falſe, untrue, or ſcandalous ſayings againſt the King, 
the council, or the public meaſures, or to meddle, 
in an improper manner, with the affairs of his majeſty | 
and the ſtates *. The clergy, finding that the pulpit 
would be no longer a ſanctuary for them, were ex- 
tremely offended: They ſaid, that the King was be- 
come popiſh in his heart; and they gave their adver- 
ſaries the epithets of groſs libertines, belly gods, and 
infamous perſons . The violent conduct of Arran ſoon 
brought over the popularity to their ſide. The earl of 
\ Gowry, tho' pardoned for the late attempt, was com- 
_ 7 mitted to priſon, was tried on ſome new accuſations, 
| | condemned, and executed. Many innocent ' perſons 
4 x ſuffered from the tyranny of this favourite; and the 
baniſhed lords, being aſſiſted by Elizabeth, now found 
the time favourable for the recovery of their eſtates and 
authority. After they had been foiled in one attempt 
upon Stirling, they prevailed in another ; and being ad- 
_ mitted to the King's preſence, were pardoned, and re- 
ſtored to his favour, | 
ARRAN was degraded from authority ; Oy of 
that eſtate and title which he had uſurped; and the 


„Madril, p. 548. Jebb, wol: II. p. 536 3 Spotſwoed, p. 333. 
a Ibid. P. 334 
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whole country as to be compoſed to tranquillity. c 2 * 9 
Elizabeth, after oppoſing, during ſome time, the · cre- Wc: 14 
dit of this favourite, had found it more expedient, 1554. 
before his fall, to compoſe all differences with him, 
by the means of Daviſſon, a miniſter whom ſhe ſent 
to Scotland: But having more confidence in the lords, 
| whom ſhe had helped to reſtore, ſhe was pleaſed 
with this alteration of affairs; and maintained a good 
correſpondence with the new court and miniſtry - of 
James, | 
THEsE revolutions i in Scotland would have been re- 
ed as of ſmall importance to the repoſt and ſecuri- Confpiracies 
ty of Elizabeth, had her own ſubjects been entirely in England, 
united, and had not the zeal of the catholics, excited 
by conſtraint more properly .than perſecution, daily 
threatened her with ſome dangerous inſurrection. The 
vigilance of the miniſters, particularly of Burleigh and 
Walſingham, was raiſed in proportion to the. actiyity 
of the malecontents; and many arts, which had been 
blameable in a more peaceable government, were em- 
. ployed to detect conſpiracies, and eyen diſcover the 
ſecret inclinatians uf men. Counterfeit letters were 
' wrote in the name of the Queen of Scots, or of the 
_ Engliſh exiles, and privately conveyed to the houſes of 
the catholics : Spies were hired to obſerve the actions 
and diſcourſe of ſuſpected perſons: Informers were 
countenanced: And tho* the ſagacity of theſe two 
great miniſters helped them ta diſtinguiſh the true from 
the falſe intelligence, many calumnies were, no doubt, - 
hearkened to, and all the ſubjects, particularly the ca- 
tholics, kept in the utmoſt anxiety and inquietude. 
Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, brother to the 
earl beheaded ſome years before, and Philip Howard, 
earl of Arundel, ſon to the unfortunate duke of — 
folk, fell under ſuſpicion ; and the latter was, by or- 
der of the council, confined to his own houſe. Fran- 
eis Throcmorton, a priyate gentleman, was commit- 
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"x ted to cuſtody, on account of a letter which he had 
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wrote to the Queen of Scots, and which was intercept. 
ed. Lord Paget, and Charles Arundel, who had been 
engaged with him in treaſonable deſigns, immediately 


withdrew beyond ſea. Throcmorton confeſſed, that 


a plan for an invaſion and inſurrection had been laid; 
and tho', on his trial, he was defirous of retradting 


this confeſſion, and imputing it to the fear of torture, 


he was found guilty and executed. Mendoza, the 
Spaniſn ambaſſador, having promoted this conſpiracy, 
was ordered to depart the kingdom; and Wade was 
ſent into Spain, to excuſe his diſmiſſion, and to defire 
the King to ſend another ambaſſador in his place: But 
Philip would not ſo much as admit the Engliſh ambaſ. 


ſador to his preſence. Creighton, a Scots Jeſuit, co- 


ming over on board a veſſel which was ſeized, tore 


ſome papers, with an intention of throwing them into 


the ſea; but the wind blowing them back upon the 
ſhip, they were put together, and diſcovered ſome dan- 
rous ſecrets®, 
Many of theſe conſpiracies were, with great appear» 


ance of reaſon, imputed to the contrivances of the 


Queen of Scots*; and as her name was employed in all 
of them, the-council thought, that they could not uſe 
too many precautions againſt the danger of her claims, 
and the reſtleſs activity of her temper. She was remoy- 


ed from under the care of the earl of Shrewſbury, who, 


the vigilant. and faithful in that truſt, had alſo been 
indulgent to his priſoner, particularly with regard to 
air and exerciſe: And ſhe was committed to the cuſto- 
dy of Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury; men of 
honour, but inflexible and rigid in their care and atten- 
tion. An aſſociation was alſo ſet on foot by the earl of 
Leiceſter and other courtiers ; and as Elizabeth was 
extremely beloved by the whole nation, except the 


more zealous catholics, men of all ranks willivgly 


b Camden, p. 499 © Strype, vol. III. p. 246. 
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flocked to the ſubſeription of it. The purport of this 
aſſociation Was to defend the Queen, to revenge her 


death or any injury committed againſt her, and to ex- 


clude from the throne all claimants, whatever title 
they poſſeſſed, by whoſe ſuggeſtion, or for whoſe * 


any _—_— ſhould be offered to her majeſty ©. 
Queen vf Scots was ſenſible, that this 1 was 


levelled againſt her; and to remove all ſuſpicion from 


herſelf, ſhe th: allo deſired leave to ſubſcribe it, 
ELIZABETH, that ſhe might the more Aan 
malecontents, by ſhewing them the concurrence of 
the nation in her favour, ſummoned a new Parliament; 
and ſhe met with that dutiful attachment, which ſhe 
expected. The aſſociation was confirmed by Parlia- 
ment; and a clauſe was added, by which the Queen 
was empowered to name commiſſioners for the trial of 
any pretender to the crown, who ſhould attempt or 
fmagine any invaſion, inſurrection, or aſſaſſination 
againſt the Queen: Upon condemnation, pronounced 


by 
all claim to the ſucceſſion, and was farther puniſhable, 


as her majeſty ſhould direct. And for the greater ſe- 


curity, à council of regency, in caſe of the Queen's 
violent death, was appointed to govern the kingdom, 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion, and to take boo mae of that 
act of treaſon *, 

A SEVERE law was alſo enacted agai inſt jeſuits and 
popiſh prieſts : That they ſhould Abit Fa kingdom 
within forty days; that thoſe who ſhould remain be- 
popu that time, or ſhould afterwards return, ſhould 

guilty of high treaſon; that thoſe who harboured or 
relieved them ſhould be guilty of felony ; that thoſe 
who were educated in ſeminaries, if they returned not 
in fix months after notice given, and ſubmitted not 
| themſelyes, to the Queen, before a biſhop or ta 
juſtices, ſhould he guilty of high treafon : And that if 
4 State Triale, vol. I, P. 122, taz. © a7 Elis. Cape 1. 
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X any, ſo ſubmitting themſelves, ſhould, within 
TY — years, approach the Queen's court, or come within 


ten miles of it, their ſubmiſſion ſhould be void f, By 
"th law, the exerciſe of the catholic religion, which 


| had formerly been prohibited under lighter penalties, 


and which was, in many inſtances, conniyed at, 
Was totally ſuppreſſed. In the ſubſequent part of the 
Queen's reign, the law was ſometimes executed, bythe 
capital puniſhment of prieſts ; and tho? the partizans of 
that princeſs aſſerted, that they were puniſhed for their 
treaſon, not their religion, the apology muſt only be 
. underſtood in this ſenſe, that the law was enacted on 


account of the treaſonable views and attempts of the 


ſect, not that every individual, who ſuffereg the penal- 
ty of the law, Was convicted of treaſon z. The caths- 
lics, therefore, might now juſtly complain of a very 
violent perſecution ; which, we may fafely affirm, in 
ſpite of the rigid and bigotted maxims of that age, not 
to be the beſt method of converting them, or of te- 
conciling them to the eftabliſhed. FI and fre- 
ligion. 
Tux Parliament, beſides arming the Queen with 
. theſe powers, granted her a ** of one ſubſidy and 
two fifteenths. The only circumſtance, i in which their 
proceedings were diſagreeable to her, was an applicati- 
on, which the commons made for a farther reformation 
in egcleſiaſtical matters. Yet even in this attempt, 
Which affected her, as well as them, in a very delicate 
point, they diſcovered how much they were overawed 


by her authority. The majority of the houſe were 
| n or inclined to that ſect ; bk. but- the ſevere re- 


\ 


F f27 Elis. cap. 2. * Some even of thoſe who defend he Queen's 


- meafures,” allow that in ten years fifty priefts were executed, and fifty- five 


Ger Camden, p. 649 


a Beſides the petition, a ter- memioned, 3 ove of the prevalency 
of the puritans among the commons was their paſſing a bill for the reverend 
obſer ragce of . which they called the Sabbath, and the, depyjving 
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; which they had already, in former ſeſſions, f A f. 
met with from the throne, deterred them from intro-. XII. 
ducing any bill concerning religion; a proceeding n | 
which would have been interpreted as an ineroachment 
on the royal prerogative: They were contented to 

proceed by way of humble petition, and that not to her 

majeſty, which would certainly have given ſome offence, 

put to the houſe of lords, or rather to the biſhops, 
'who had a ſeat in that houſe, and from whom alone 
they were contented to recejve all advances towards 
a teformation i, A ſtrange departure from what we 
now apprehend to he the dignity of the commons 

Tux commons deſired in their humble petition, that 
no biſhop ſhould exerciſe his function of ordination but 
with the cqnſent and concurrence of fix preſbyters : 
A demand, which as jt would haye introduced a change 
of eccleſiaſtical goyernment, was firmly rejected by the 

prelates. They deſired, that no clergyman ſhould be 

inſtituted into any benefice, without previous warning 
being given to the pariſh, that they might examine 
whether there lay any objection to his life or doctrine: 

But this attempt towards a popular model naturally 
met with the ſame fate. In another article of the 

petition, they prayed, that the biſhops ſhould not inſiſt 
upon every ceremony, or deprive incumbents for omit- 

ting part of the ſervice: As if uniformity in public 
worſhip had not been eſtabliſned by law; or as if the 
 prelates had been endowed with a. diſpenſing power. 

They complained of abuſes, which prevailed, in de- 
nouneing the ſentence of excommunication, and en- 
treated the reverend. fathers to think of ſome law for 
the remedy of theſe abuſes : Implying, that thoſe mat- 


1 


the people of thoſe amuſements, which they were accuſtomed to take on 
that day. D' Ewes, p. 335. It was a ſtrong ſymptom of a contrary ſpirit 
in the upper houſe, that they propoſed to add Wedneſday to the faſt days, 

bud to prohibit entirely the eating of fleſh gn that day, D'Ewes, p. 373 · 
i D*Ewes, p. 357. M 
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CHAP, ters were too bigh for the commmons of bende 
XII. | 
X , meddle with them. 
3544, Bur the moſt material article, which the common, 
8 touched upon in their petition, was the eccleſiaſtica 
commiſſion, and the oath ex officio, as it was called, 
exacted by that court. This is a ſubject of fuchimper. 
| tance, as to merit ſome explanation. 
The ele- Tux firſt primate after the Queen's acceſſion, was 
afticalcourt- parker; a man rigid in exacting conformity to the eſta. 
| bliſhed worſhip, and in puniſhing, by fines or depti- 
vations, all the puritans, who attempted to innovate any 
thing in the habits, ceremonies, or liturgy of the 
church. He died in 1575; and was ſucceeded by 
Grindal, who, as he himſelf was inclined to the new 
ſect, was with great difficulty brought to execute the 
law againſt them, or to puniſh the nonconforming 
clergy. He declined obeying the Queen's orders for 
the ſuppreſſion of prophecyings, which, ſhe apprehended, 
had become fo many academies of fanaticiſmz and for 
this offence, ſhe had, by an order of the Star Camber, 
* ſequeſtered \ him frem his archiepiſcopal fun&ion, 
and confined him to his own houſe. ' Upon his death, 
. which happened in 1583, ſhe determined not to fall 
into the ſame error in her next choice ; and ſhe named 
Whitgift, a zealous churchman, who bad already 
ſignalized his pen in controverſy, and who, having 
in vainattempted to convince the puritans by argument, 
was now reſolved to open their. eyes by power, and 
dy the execution of penal ſtatutes. He informed the 
Queen, that all the ſpiritual authority lodged in the 
prelates was inſignificant without the JanAion of the. 
crown; and as there was no eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
at that time in force, he engaged her to iſſue a new 
one ; more arbitrary than any of the former, and con- 
veying more unlimited authority *. She appointed |} 
forty- four commiſſioners, twelve of whom were &- 
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cleſiaſtics; three commiſſioners could exerciſe the 922 


whole power of the court; their juriſdiction extended 
over. the whole kingdom, and over all orders of men; 
circumſtance of their authority, and all 
their methods of proceeding, were contrary to the 
cleareſt principles of law and natural equity, They 
were empowered to viſit and reform all errors, hereſies, 
{chiſms, in a word, to regulate all opinions, as well 
as to puniſh all breach of uniformity in the exerciſe of 
dale worſhip. They were directed to make en- 


quiry, not only by the legal methods of juries and 


witneſſes, but by all other means and ways, which they 


could deviſe; that is, by the rack, by torture, by 
inquiſition, by impriſonment. Where they thought 


— 
15h. 


proper to ſuſpect any perſon, they might adminiſter to 


bim an oath, called ex Offcio, by which he was bound 


to anſwer all queſtions, and might thereby be obliged 
to accuſe himſelf or his -moſt intimate friend. The 


fines, which they impoſed, were merely diſcretionary, 


and often occaſioned the total ruin of the offenders, con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom. The 
impriſonment, to which they condemned any delin- 


quent, was limited by no rule but their own pleaſure. 


They aſſumed a power of impoſing on the clergy what 
new articles of ſubſcription, and conſequently of faith, 


they thought proper. Tho” all other ſpiritual courts 


were ſubject, ſince the reformation, to inhibitions 


from the ſupreme courts of law, the eccleſiaſtical com- - 


miſſioners exempted themſelves from that legal juriſ- 


diction, and were liable to no controul. And the more 


to enlarge their authority, they were empowered to 
puni all inceſts, adulteries, fornications ; all outrages, 
miſpehaviours, and diſorders in marriage: And the 
puniſhments, which they might inflict, were according 


to their wiſdom, conſcience, and diſcretion. In a 


word this court was a real inguiſition; attended with 


al the iniquities, as well as cruelties, inſeparable from 


that 
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that horrid tribunal, And as che juridiftion/of d. 
eccleſiaſtical court was deſtruRive of all law, ſo i 


8 than a clauſe of a ſtatute, reſtoring the ſupremacy to 
the crown, and empowering the ſoyereign to appoi 
- commiſſioners for exerciſing that prerogatiye, Ry 


were ſuppoſed in that age to involve powers, which 
no law, precedent, . or reaſon could limit and deter. 


forbear taking notice of their preſumption, and reproy- 


profeſſions of affection to her ſubjects, ſhe told them, 
that whoever found fault with the church threw a ſlander 


That ſome abuſes muſt neceſſarily have place in every 


' monly ſuppoſed to have employed herſelf in many ſtudies, 
particularly, philoſophical (by which, I ſuppoſe, ſhe 
meant theological) and ſhe would confeſs, that few, 

of ſcience, had read or reflected more: That as ſhe 


_ canvaſſing the ſcriptures, and ſtarting innovations, ſhe 


erection was deemed by many a mere uſurpatiog of 
this imperious princeſs, and had no other foundaic 


prerogative in general, and eſpecially the ſupremacy, 


mine. ; 1 5 
But tho? the commons, in their humble petites 
to the prelates, had touched ſo gently and ſubmiſſyely 
on the eccleſiaſtical grievances, the Queen, in a ſpeech 
from the throne at the end of the ſeſſion, could not 


ing them for thoſe murmurs, which, for fear of offend. 
ing her, they had pronounced ſo low as not dire 
to reach her royal ears. After giving them ſome gene- 
ral thanks for their attachment to hex, and making 


upon her, ſince ſhe was appointed by God ſupreme rule 
over it, and no hereſies nor ſchiſms could preyail in 
the kingdom but by her permiſſion and negligence: 


thing ; but ſhe warned the prelates to be watchful; 
for if ſhe found them careleſs of their charge, ſhe wa 
Fully determined to depoſe them: That ſhe was com- 
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could. diſcern the preſumption of many, in curioully 
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would no longer endure this licence; but meant to q 1 A P 


gude her people, by God's rule, in the juſt mean be- 
od the corruptions of Rome and the errors of mo- 
der ſectaries: And that as the Romaniſts were the in- 
veterate enemies of her perfon, ſo the other innovators 
vere dangerous to all kingly government; and under 
colour of preaching the word of God, preſumed to 
exerciſe their private judgment, and to cenſure the 
ations of the prince . * 
From the whole of this tranſaction, we may obſerve, 
that the commons, in maki ng their general application 
to the prelates, as well as in ſome particular articles 
of their petition, ſhowed themſelves wholly ignorant, 
no leſs than the Queen, of the principles of liberty and 
a legal conſtitution, And it may not be unworthy of 
remark, that Elizabeth, ſo far from yielding to the 
diſpleaſure of the Parliament againſt the eceleſiaſtical 
commiſſion, granted a new commiſſion before the 
end of her reign; in which ſhe enlarged, rather 
than reſtrained, the powers of the commiſſioners ®. 
DurinG this ſeſſion of Parliament, there was diſ- 
covered. a conſpiracy, which much encreaſed the general 
animoſity againſt the catholics, and ſtill farther widened 
the breach between the religious parties. William 
Parry, a catholic gentleman, had received the Queen's 
pardon for a crime, by which he was expoſed to capital 
puniſhment ; and having got permiſſion to travel, he 
retired to Milan, and made open profeſſion of his re- 
lgion, which he had concealed while he remained 


| D'Ewes, p. 328. This ſect had indeed gone ſo far, that a book of diC- 
eipline was ſecretly ſubſcribed by above five hundred clergymen ; and the 
preſbyterian government thereby eſtabliſhed in the midſt of the church, not- 
withſtanding the rigour of the prelates and of the high commiſſion, So im- 
poſſible is it by penal ſtatutes, however ſovere, to ſuppreſs all religious in- 
novation, See Neal's Hiſt, of the Puritans, Vol. I, p. 48 3. Strype's Life 
of Whitgift, p. 291. 

® Rymer, tom XVI. p. 292, 386, 400. 
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in Eogland.. He wat hive perſuaded by Palmid, 4 
3 that he could not perform a more meritoriou 
action, than to take away the life of his ſovereign and 
his benefactors ; the nuncio, Campeggio, when con- 
ſulted, approved extremely of this pious undertaking 
and Parry, tho ftill agitated with doubts, came t 
Paris, with an intention of paſſing over to England, 
and executing his bloody purpoſe, He was here en- 
couraged in the deſign by Thomas Morgan, a gentle 
man of great credit in the party; and tho' Watts and 
ſome other catholic prieſts told him, that the enter. 
prize was criminal and impious, he preferred the au- 
thority of Raggazzoni, the pope's nuncioat Paris, and 
determined to perſiſt in his reſolution. He here wrote 
à letter to the pope, which was conveyed to cardinal 
Como; he communicated his intention to the holy 
father; and craved his abſolution and paternal bene- 
diction. He received an anſwer from the cardinal, by 
which he perceived that his purpoſe was extremely ap- 
plauded; and he came over to England with a full 
deſign of carrying it into execution. So deeply are 
the ſentiments of morality engraved in mens breafls, 
that it is very difficult even for the prejudices of falſe 
religion totally to efface them; and this bigotted aſſaſin 
reſolved, before he came to extremity, to try every 
other expedient for alleviating the perſecutions, under 
which the catholics at that time laboured. He found 
means of being introduced to the Queen; aflured her 
that many conſpiracies were formed againſt her; and 
exhorted her, as the only means of ſaving ger life, 
to give the Romamiſts forme more indulgence in the 
exercife of their religion: But leſt he ſhould be tempted 
| by the opportunity to aſſaſſinate her, he always came 
to court unprovided of every offenſive weapon. He 
even procured himſelf to be elected member of Parla- 
ment; and having made a vehement ſpeech againſt the 


tevere laws enatted this laſt &flion, was comritted to 
cuſtody 
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cuſtody for his freedom, and ſequeſtered from the houſe. @ HA y. 


His failure in theſe attempts confirmed him the more 
in his former reſolution, and he communicated his 


intentions to Nevil, who entered zealouſly into the 


deſign, and was determined to have a ſhare in the merits 
of its execution. A book, newly publiſhed by Dr. 


XII. 
2534 


Allen, afterwards created a cardinal, ſerved farther to | 


efface all theit ſcruples, with regard to the murder of 
an heretical prince; and having agreed to ſhoot the 


Queen, while ſhe ſhould be taking the air on horſeback, 


they reſolved, if they could not make their eſcape, to 
ſacrifice their lives in fulfilling a duty, ſo agreeable, as 
they imagined, 'to the will of God, and to true reli- 
gion. But while they were watching an opportuni- 


ty for the execution of their purpoſe, the earl of Weſt- 


moreland happened to die in exile ; and as Nevil was 
next heir to that family, he began to entertain hopes, 
that, by doing ſome acceptable ſervice to the Queen, 


de might recover the eſtate and honours which had been 


forfeited by the rebellion of the laſt earl. He betrayed 
the whole conſpiracy to the miniſters ; and Parry, 
deing thrown into priſon, confeſſed the guilt, both to 
them, and to the jury who tried him: The letter from 
cardinal Como being produced in court, put . Parry's 
narrative beyond all queſtion, and that criminal, 


having received ſentence of death o, ſuffered thepuniſh- 
ment, which the law appointed for his treaſonable con- 


ſpiracy . 2 
2 State Trials, BY J. * 103 & ſeq. Strype, * 3 m. P · 255 & fon. 


This year, the earl of Northumberland. brother to the earl beheaded 


Jome years before, had been engaged in conſpiracy with lord Paget for the 


delivery of the Queen of Scots, He was thrown'into the Tower ; and being - 


conſcious that his guilt could be proved upon him, at leaſt, that ſentence 
would infallibly be pronounced againſt him, he freed himſelf from farther 
proſecution by a voluntary death. He ſhot himſelf into the breaſt with 
a piſtol, About the ſame time, the carl of Arundel, fon to the unfortunate 
duke of Norfolk, having entered into ſome exceptionable meaſures, and re- 
fleQting on the unhappy fate, which bad attended his family, endeavoured 
DE ar | TRESsE 


religions, eſpecially the catholic, were at this time adu- 


had heard ſo much of the merit attending the aflaſſing. 
tion of heretics and perſecutors; that he came to Lots 


betrayed his deſign by ſome extravagances, he wa 


| againft the prince of Orange; and that great man petilb- 


regarded that prince as their father, were filled vin 
infinite regret, as well when they conſidered the miſen- 


upon them, had reduced ſeveral of the provinces to 
obedience, and had laid cloſe fiege to Antwerp; the 
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_ Turss bloody deſigns now ode every whey 
70 the reſult of that bigotted ſpirit by which 2 the two 


ated. One Somerville, ' a-gentleman of the county of 
Warwic, ' ſomewhat, diſordered in his underſtagding; 


don with a view of murdering-the- Queen g but having 


thrown into priſon, and there periſhed by a voluntary 
death v. About the fame time, Baltazar Gerard, 4 
Burgundian, undertook, and executed the ſame deſign 


ed at Delft, by the hands of a deſperate aſſaſſin, who, 
with a reſolution worthy of a better cauſe, * | 
his own life in order to deſtroy the famous reſtorer and 
protector of religious liberty. The Flemings, who 


ble end of ſo brave a patriot, as their own forlorn con- 
dition, fromthe loſs of ſo powerful and prudent. aleader, 
and from the rapid progrefs of the Spaniſh-arms, - The 
prince of Parma had made every year great adyancs 


richeſt and moſt populous city ofthe Netherlands whoſe 


ſubjection, it was foreſeen, would give a mortal bloy 


to the already declining affairs of the revolted States. 
The only hopes which remained to them, aroſe fron 


een eee beyond the, but was diſcovered and thrown into dhe pes 


in 1687 this nobleman was brought to his trial for high treaſon ; chief 
"© becauſe he had dropped ſome expreſſions of affection to the Spaniards anl 
| Had affirmed that he would have maſſes ſaid for the ſucceſs of the armada, 


His peers found him guilty of treaſon : This ſevere ſentence Was not exe- 


- cuted; but Arundel never recovered his. liberty, He died a priſoner in 1595 
Ne carried his religious avſterities ſo Oy that they were delieredthe in. 
mediate cauſe cf his death, a | 

emden, p. 49% | 
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pee of foreigg, ſuccours. . Being well acquaint- © H Av. 

ed 4 2 the cautious ; and frugal : OS of Elizabeth, * 
they expected | better ſuccels in France; and in che 19. 
view, of engaging Henr y to embrace their defence, 
they tendered him the forereignty, of \their provinces. 
But the preſent condition of that, monarchy, obli 
the King to reje&. ſo advantagequs an offer. The | 
duke of Apjeu's death, which,, be thought, would 
have delivered bim from the i intrigues of that fickle. and 
turbulent prince, ee him into the deepeſt difires; | 
and the King of Nayarre, a profeſſed Hugonot, being 
next heir to the crown the duke of Guiſe took, thence 
occahon to reviye the catholic. league, and to urge 
Henry, by toe moſt violent expedients, to ſeek che ex- 

cluſipn and ſupprpſfon of that hrave and yirtuoys 
prince. Henry himſelf, tho a zealous catholic, yet, 
heequle he. declined complying with. their precipitate 
meaſures, became an object of averſion to the league ; 
and.as bis zeal in pracviving all. the ſuperſtitious obſer- | 


vanes o f of the Romiſh church, was e Wi 


x yery Jiceptious conduct in privats life, the catholic 
faction, in contradiftian to the moſt yulgar, 9 La 
embraced thence the pretext of repre! ſenting his devoti- 
on as mere Ns dl y,and deceit, Finding his authgri- 8 
1 todeclige, | e Was obliged. to declare war Ward [No 
Hugonots, and to put arms into the han 
League, whom, bath on account of their A 
pretenſions at home, . and their cloſe alliance with - 
Philip, he ſecretly tegarded as his more dangerous ene- 
mies. Conſtrained by the ſame policy, he perceived 
the danger of aſſociating himſelf with the revolted pro- 
teſtants i in the Low Countries, and was obliged to re- 
nounce that inviting occaſion of revenging himſelf 
ſor all the hoſtile i intrigues and enterprizes of Philip. 
Ihe States, reduced to this exttemity, ſent over a 


 folemn embaſfy 10 Lomdon, — offer . we 
Vor. V. i Queen 
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OTE p Queen, of acknowleging her fortheir N oi con- 
dition of obtaining her protection and afliſtance. Eli. 
155. 7zabeth's wiſeſt counſellors were very much divided in 
opinion with regard to the conduct which the ſhoule 
hold in this critical and important emergence. Some 
adviſed her to reject the offer of the States, and repre 
ſented theimminent dangers, as well as injuſtice, attend. 
ing the acceptance of them. They ſaid, that the ſup- 
preffion of rebellious ſubjects was the common cauſe 
of all fovereigns, and the encouragement of a reyolt in 
the Flemings, tnight proye the example to a like perni- 
cious practice in the Engliſh : That tho” princes wer 
bound by the laws of the Supreme Beifig, not to op- 
preſs their ſubjects, the people never were entitled to 
forget all duty to their ſoyereign, or transfer, from eye- 
ty ſaney or diſguft, or even from the juſteſt ground of 
complaint, their obedience to any other maſter: That 
the Queen, in the ſuccours hitherto afforded the Fle- 
rings, had conſidered them as labouring under oppref- 
fon, not as entitled to freedom; and had intended on- 
te admoniſh Philip not to perſevere in his tyranny, 
'withaut any view of raviſhing from him theſe provin- 
ces, which he enjoyed by hereditary right from his an- 
ceſtors + That her fituation in Ireland, and even in En- 
"gland, would afford that powerful monarch ſufficient 
opportunity of retaliating upon kier ; and ſhe muſt hence · 
forth expect, that, inſtead of ſecretly fomenting faction, 
he would openly employ his whole force in the protec- 
tion and defence of the catholics. That the pope would 
undoubtedly unite his ſpiritual arms to the temporal 
ones of Spain; and that the Queen would ſoon repent 
her making ſo ſmall and precarious an aquiſition in fo- 
reign countries, by expoſing her own dominjons to ſuch 
imminent danger 1. 


ei e er Benin res Wh i 4 2 
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Orrs counſellors of Elizabeth maintained: 4 con- 0 CTY P. 

| y opinion. They aſſerted, that the Queen had not ws Bug 
even from the beginning of her reign, but certginly 153%. 
had not at preſent; the choice, whether ſhe would e. | 
brace frĩendſhip or hoſtility with Philip : That by 

whole tenor of that prince's' conduct it pale he 

| his ſole aims were, tlie extenſion of his empire, Ig the 
utter .exterminatiqn of the proteſtants, under the ſpe - 
Cious pretence of maintaining the eatholic falth: : That 

the provocations which ſhe” had already given bim, 
to his general ſcheme of ey would for 

ever render him her implacable enemy; and ag ſoon a3 

he had ſubdued his revolted ſubjects, he would undoubt- 

edly fall, with the whole force of his united empire, 

on her defenceleſs ſtate: That the only queſtion, was, 
whether ſhe would maintain a war, abroad and fupport- 
" ed by allies, or wait till the ſubſection of all the eon- 
federates, of England, ſhould: give ber enemies leiſure 

to begin their hoſtilities | in the bowels of that kingdom: : 
| That the revolted provinces, tho in a declining con- 
dition, poſſeſſed ſtill conſiderable force; and by the 
aliſtance of England, by the advantages of their eas. 

tion, and by their inveterate antipathy ts Philip, might 

till be enabled to maintain che conteſt agalnſt the Spa- 

'niſh monarchy: That their maritime power, united to 

the Queen's, would give her entire ſecurity on that 
ide from which alone ſhe could be aſſaulted, and would 

even enable her to make inroads on Philip's dominions, i 
both in Europe; and the Indies: That a wat which 
2 was neceſſary, could never be unjuſt 3 and ſelf- defence 
was concerned, as well in warding certain dangers at a 

liſtance, as in repelling any immediate invaſion: And | 
that ſince hoſtility with Spain was the unayoidable | 
conſequence of the preſent intereſts and ſituations 

of the two monarchies, it was better to compenſate 

that danger and loſs by the acquiſition of ſuch 
important provinces. to the-Engliſh empire. 
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AnipsT theſe oppoſite councils, the Queen, appre. 
henſiye of the conſequences attending each extreme, 
- was inclined to ſteer a middle courſe; and tho? fych 

. is ſeldom prudent, ſhe was not, in this reſoly. 
tion, guided by any prejudice or aſfection. She deter. 
mined not to ſee, without oppoſition, the total ruin of 


me revolted provinces, whoſe intereſts the deemed ſo 
Cloſely connected with her own : But foreſeeing, that 
| the acceptance of their ſovereignty would engage her 
to. employ her whole foree in their defence, would give 
: umbrage to her heighbours, and would expoſe her to the 


reproach of ambition aud uſurpation; imputations which 
' ſhe had hitherto carefully avoided; ſhe immediately te- 
jected this offer. She concluded a league with the 
States on the, following conditions: That ſhe ſhoul 
' ſend; over an army to their aſſiſtance, of five thouſand 
foot and a thouſand horſe, and pay them during the 
war; that the general, and two others, whom ſhe ſhould 
appoint, ſhould be admitted into the council of the 
States; that neither party ſhould make peace without 
the conſent of the other; that her expences ſhoyld be 
refunded after the concluſion. of the war ; and that the 
towns of F luſhing and the Brille, with the cafe of 
Rammekins, ſhould, in the mean time, be conſigned 


into her hands, by way of ſecuri 


Taz Queen knew that this Men e! imme · 
 Liately engage her in open hoſtilities with Philip; yet 


was ſhe not terrified-with the vie w of the preſent great- 


n the 1 court of Rome, 


neſs of that ambitious - monarch. The continent of 
Spain was at that time rich and populous ; and the lite 
addition of Portugal, beſides ſecuring internal tranquilli- 
ty, had annexed an opulent kingdom to Philip's do- 
minions, had made him maſter of many ſettlement 


in the Eaſt-Indies, and of the whole commerce of thoſe 
regions, and had. mightily increaſed his naval power, 


in which he was before chiefly deficient, All the prin- 


were 
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ehe to 4 kind of ſubjection under him, and 
— to poſſeſs their ſovereignty on very precarious 
ind uncertain terms, The Auſtrian branch in Germa - 
ay; with their dependant principalities, was cloſely con- 
eted with him,” and was ready to ſupply him with 
troops for every enterprize. All the treaſures of the 


Weſt-Indies were in his polleſfion ; ; and the preſent 
ſcarcity of the precidus metals in eve 7 country of Eu- 


CHAP. 
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rendered the influence of his riches the more for- | 


ible and extenfive. The Netherlands ſeemed on the 
point of relapſing inte ſervitude ; and ſmall hopes were 
entertained of their withſtanding thoſe numerous and 
veteran armies W hieh, under the command of the moſt 
experienced generals, he employed againſt them. Even 
France, which was wofit to counterballance the Auſtri- 


an greatneſs, had loft all her force from inteſtine cone 


notions; arid as the catholles, the ruling party, were 
clofely connected with him, he rather expected thence 
an augmentation, than a diminution, of his power. 

Upon the whole, ſuch prepoſſeſſions where every where 
entettained concerning the force of the Spaniſh monar- 
chy, that the King of Sweden, when he heard that 
Elizabeth had openly embraced the defence of the re- 
voted Flemings, ſcrupled not to ſay, that ſhe had now 
tier the diadem from her head, and had adventured 
it upon the doubtful chance of war“ ' Yet \ wag this 
ptinceſs rather caiitious than enterprizing in her natu- 
rit teitiper : She ever needed more to. be impelled by 
theVigour, than feftrained by the prudence of her = 
lers: But when ſhe ſaw an evident neceſſity, ſhe bra⸗ 
yed danger with magnanimous courage; and truſting, 


7 


to her own conſummate wiſdom, and to the affections, 


however divided, of her people, ſhe prepared herſelf” 
to reſiſt, and even to aſſault, the whole force * the ca- 


tlic monarch, | 
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"CHA r. Tu earl of Leiceſter was ſent over. to Holland, u 
XII. the head of the Engliſh auxiliary forces. He carried 
* with him a ſplendid retinue; being accompanied yi 
mthe young earl of Eſſex, his — in-law, the lords Aud. 
45 and 59500 Sir William Ruſleil, Sir Thomas Shir- 


$4 $i we tf? 


. town thro? 3.5 be rae expreſſed. their j joy by ac- 
clamations, and triumphal 14 0. as if his preſence, 
and the Queen's protection, had brought them the moſt 
certain deliverance. The States, deſirous of engaging 
Elizabeth ſtill farther in their defence, and knowing the 

intereſt which Leiceſter poſſęſſed with her, conferred * 
on him the title of governor and captain-general of the 
United Provinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and 
treated him, in ſome reſpects, as their ſovereign, But 
this ſtep had a contrary effect to what they expeRed, 

| The Queen was diſpleaſed with theartifice of the States 
and the ambition of Leiceſter, She reprimanded both 

| of them very ſeverely by letters ; and it was with ſome 

| difficulty, that, after many n ee * 

. were able to appeaſe her, 

Hottilities AMERICA was regarded as the chief hows of Phi 

with Span. . lips power, as well as the moſt. defenceleſs part of ** 

dominions; and Elizabeth finding that an open b 

with that mango was unayoidable, reſolved not, 

leave him unmoleſted on that quarter, The great 

ceſs of the Spaniards and Portugueze in both Indies 

excited a ſpirit of emulation in En gland ; and as ih 

ſucceſs of commerce, ill more of bee colonies . 

ow and gradual, it was happy, that a war, in this cri 

= ttical age, had opened à more flattering proſpect to the 

ol | avarice and ambition of the Engliſh, and had tempted 

5 | them, by. the view of erg. and exorbitant profit, to 


Engage 


* 
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PIG TY enterprizes. | A fleet of twenty fail STI 
was equipped to attack the Spaniard in the Weſt-In- „ 
dies: Two thouſand three hundred volunteers, beſides - 11. | 
| ſeamen» engaged on board of it: Sir Francis Drake was 
| ted admiral ; Chriſtopher Carliſle commander of 
the land forces, They took St. Jago, near Cape Verde, 
by ſurprize; and found in it plenty of proviſions, 7 
* but norichey, They failed» to Hiſpaniola ; and eafily 1686. 
making themſelves maſter of St. B by aſſault, Ia. 
obliged the inhabitants to ranſom their houſes by a + 
ſum of money. . Carthagena fell ext i into their hands, 
after ſome mort reſiſtance, and was treated in the ſame 
manner. Fhey burned St. Anthony and St. 2 
two 0 on the coaſt of Florida. Sailing a along the 
coaſt of Virginia, they found the ſmall remains of 3 
colony which had been planted there by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and which had gone extremely tq decay. This 
was the firſt attempt of the Engliſh to form ſuch ſet- 
dlements; and tho they have ſince ſurpaſſed all Burg- 
pean nations, both in the ſituation of their colonies, 
and in the noble principles of liberty and induſtry, on 
which they are founded; they had here been ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful, that the miſerable planters abandoned their ſet- 
dlements, and prevailed on Drake to carry them with 
him to England. He returned with ſo much riches as 
encouraged the volunteers, and with ſuch accounts of 
' the Spaniſh weakneſs in thoſe countries as ſerved ex- 
 fremely to inflame the ſpirits of the nation to future en- 
terprizes. The great mortality which the climate had 
| Produced in his fleet, was, as is uſual, but a feeble re- | | 
ſtraint on the avidity and ſanguine hopes of young ad- | | 
renturers :. It is thought that Drake's fleet _ intro . 
duced the uſe of tobacco into England. & 
Tu enterprizes of Leiceſter were much leß e. 
reſaful than thoſe of Drake. This man poſleſſed nei- 
er; nar eapacity, equal to the truſts une 
4 1, ._- Þ Camden, p. 5 . 
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in him by the Queen; and a he wa the only b 
choice ſhe made for any conſiderable employment, men 
naturally believed, that ſhe had here been influence 
by an affection ſtill more partial than that of friendſhip, 
He gained at firſt ſome advantage in an action againſt 
tlie Spaniards; and threw ſucedurs into Grave, by which 
that place was enabled to make a vigorous deſener: 
hut the cowardice of the governor, Van WMeinert, ren- 
derred all theſe efforts uſeleſs. - He capitulated after a 
very feeble reſiſtance; and being tried for his conduct, 
ſuffered a capital puniſhment from the ſentence of 4 
= court martial, The Prince of Parma next undertook 
| dhe ſiege of Venlo, which was ſurrendered to him, af. 
ill ter ſome reſiſtance, . The fate of Nuys was more dif. | 
mal; being taken by aſſault, while the garriſon wn 
treating of a capitulation. Rhimberg, whicli was ger. 
riſoned by twelve hundred Engliſh, under the command 
of colonel Morgan, was afterwards befieget by the Spa- 
niards ; and Leiceſter, thinking himſelf too wegk: to 
attempt raiſing the ſiege, endeavoured to draw off the 
prince of Parma by forming ſome other enterptize. He 
firſt attacked Doeſberg, and ſucceeded: He then ſat 
down before Zutphen, which the Spaniin general 
thought fo important à place, that he haſtened to its 
relief. He made the marqueſs of Guaſto atlyarice'with 
a convoy, which he intended to throw into the place, 
They were favoured by a fog; but falling by chante 
on a body of Engliſh cavalry, a furious action enſued, 
in which the Spaniards were worſted, and the marqueſ 
of Gonzapa, an Italian nobleman of great reputation 
and family, was ſlain. Fhe purſuit was ftopped'by 
the advatice of the prince of Parma with the main bo- 
dy of the Spaniſh army; and the Engliſh cavalry; on 
their return from the field, found their advantage more 

# | than compenſated by the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, who; 
_ being mortally wounded in the action, was carried of | 
by the ſoldiers, and ſoon 8 died. This perſon is 
| 2 t | _  deſcaibed 


| F 
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geluibed by he writers of that age as the moſt perſocb 
model of an accompliſhed gentleman” which was ever 
formed even by the wanton imagination/ of poetty or 


valour, and elegant erudition, all concurrett to render 
him the ornament and delight of the Engliſh court; 
and as the credit which he poſſeſſed with the Queen 


CHAP. 
XLI. | 
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fiction. Virtuous condubt, polite converſation, heroie 


and the earl of Leiceſter; was wholly employed in 


the encouragement of genius and literature, his Praiſes 
have been tranſmitted with advantage to No 

on was fo low as not to betome an object of his hu- 
manity. After this laſt action, -while he was lying om 
the field, mangled with woandsy à bottle of water was 


brought him to relieve his thirſt ; but obſerving: a ſol- 


dier near him in a like miſerable condition, he ſaid, 
This man's neceſſity is ftill greater than mine : And reſign- 
ed to him the bottle of water. The King of Scots, 
ftruck-with admiration of Sidney's — celebrated 


his memory by a copy of Latin verſes, which he com- 


poſed on obcaſion of the death of chat young: hero. 


Tux Engliſh; tho? x long peace had deprived them 


of all experience, were ſtrongly poſſeſſed of military ge. 


nius; and che advantages gained by — i 


vis were not attributed to the ſuperior bravery and dif- 
cipline of the Spaniards, but ſolely to the miſconduct of 
Leiceſter, The States were much diſcontented with 
his management! of the war ; but ſtill more with his ar- 
bitrary and imperious conduct; and at the end of the 
campaign, they applied to him for a redreſs of all theſe 
grievances. But Leiceſter, without giving be 
ſatisfaction, departed ſoon after for England. 

Tits Qaeen, while ſhe . ene 
my as the King of Spain, was not forgetful to ſecure 
herfelf om the ſide of Scotland; and ſhe endeavoured 
both to cultiuses che friendſhip and alliance of her kinſ- 


he „ Camden, P. 313. . 
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2 dn p. man, James, and to remove. all grounds of quarrel be. 


2686, 


twoeen them. An attempt which ſhe had made ſome 
time before, was not well calculated to gain the con- 
fidence of chat prince. She diſpatched Wotton as her 
ambaſſador to Scotland; but tho ſhe gave him private 


inſtructions with regard te her affairs, ſhe informed 


James, that when ſhe had any political buſineſs to 


diſcuſs with him, ſhe would employ another miniſter 
that this man was not fitted for ſerious negociations ; 
and that her chief purpoſe in ſending him, was to en- 


_ - tertainthe King with witty and facetious conyerſation, 


and to partake without xeſerye of his pleaſures and 
_. amuſemeats. Watton was maſter of profound diſſi- 
mulation, and knew how tocover, under the appearance 
12 ae gie. the deepeſt deſigns, and moſt dan- 


When but a youth of twenty, he had 


| been plot by bis uncle, Dr. Wotton, 1 | 


ſador in France during the reign of Mary, to enſnare 


2 the conſtable, Montmorency; and had not his purpoſe. | 


been. fruſtrated /by pure accident, His cunning had 


' prevailed over. all the caution and experience of that 
aged miniſter. It is no wonder, that, after years had. 


ſo much improved him in all arts of deceit, he ſhould: 


| gain an aſcendant over a young prince, of ſq open and 
unguarded a temper as James, - eſpecially when the 


Queen's recommendation prepared the way for his ar- 
tifices.. He was admitted into all the pleaſures of the 
King; made himſelf maſter of his ſecrets ; and had ſo 


much che more authority with him in political tranſ- 


actions, as he did nat ſeem to pay the leaſt attention 
or regard to theſe! matters. The Scots miniſtert, 


who obſerved the growing intereſt- of this man, 


endeavoured to acquire. his friendſhip; and ſerupled 


not to ſacrificeſ to bis intrigues the moſt eſſen - 


b intereſts of their maſter, Elizabeth's uſual jea : 
| | PA uhh \ 
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her Engliſh SHED, She directed Wotton to form a. 
ſecret concert with ſome Scots noblemen, and to pro- 
cure their promiſe, that James, during three 93 
ſhould not, on any account, be permitted to marry. 
In conſequence of this view, they endeavoured to 
embroil him with, the King of Denmark, who had ſent 
ambaſſadors to Scotland, on pretence of demanding the 
reſtitution of the Qrkneys, but really with a view of 
opening a propoſal of marriage between James and his 
daughter. Wotton is ſaid to haye employed his in- 
trigues to purpoſes ſtill more dangerous. He formed 
a conſpiracy with ſome malecantents, to ſeize the per- 
ſon of the King, and tao deliver him into the hands of 
Elizabeth, who would. probably have denied all con- 
currence. in the deſign, but who would have been care- 
ful to retain him in perpetual. thraldom, if not capti- 
vity, The cofiſpiracy was diſcovered, and Wotton fled - 
haſtily from: eat vithaur taking leaye of the | 
„ | 
| 17 7 ſituation Ages bim to diſſemble his re- 
ſentment of this traiterous attempt, and his natural 
Yemperinclined him ſoon to forgive and forget it. The 
Queen found no difficulty to renew the negotiations 
ſor a ſtrict alliance between Scotland and England ; 
and the more effectually to gain the prince's affeQions, 
ſhe granted him a penſion, equivalent to his claim on 
the inhevitance, of his, grandmother the counteſs of 
Lenox, lately deceaſed 7. A league was formed be- 
tween Elizabeth and James, for the mutual defence of 
their dominions, and of their religion, now menaced 


* Melvi _ 7 Spotſwood, p. 357. 
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by the open combination of all che 
of Europe. It was fiipulated, that if 


invaded; James mould aid her with a bay of tuo 


thoufand horſe and five thouſand foot; chat Elizabeth, 
in a liks caſe, ſhould ſend to his affiſtance thiee thou. 


ſand horfe and fix thouſand foot; that the charge 
of theſe armies ſhould be defrayed by the prince whe 


demanded affiſtance ; that if the invaſion fhould be 


made upon England, within fixty miles of the fron, 


tiers of Scotland, this fatter kingdom ſhould march 


its whole force to the affiſtanet᷑ of the former; and that 


ligion was concerned *. 


the prefent league fhould fuperſede all former alliahcy 
of either ſtate with any foreign Kingdom, ſo far as re- 

By this league James ſecured hitnſelf againſt all a:. 
tempts from abroad, opened a way for acquiring the 
confidence and affection of the Englith, and might en- 


tertain ſome proſpe& of dameſtic tranquillity, which, 


ſo long as he lived on bad terms with Elizabeth; he 
could never expect long to enjoy, Beſides the tur- 


bulent diſpoſitibn, and inveterate feuds of the nobi- 


lity, ancient maladies of the Scots goyefnment, the 


ſpifit of faraticiſi had introduced a new diſorder; fo 
much the more dangerous, as religion, when cortuptet 
by falfe opinion, is not reſtrained by any rules of mo- 


_ rality; and is even ſearcely to be accounted fot in its 


4 


operations, by any principles' of ordinary conduct and 
policy; The thfolence of the Scots preachers, who 
triumphed in their dominion over the populace, bad, 
at this time, reached ar extreme height ; atid they 
carried their atrogarice ſo far, not only againſt the 
King, but againſt the Parliament, and the whole civil 
r, that they dated to excommunicate the atchbi- 
ſhop of St. Andrews, becauſe He had been active for 
promoting a law which reffrained their ſeditious fer- 
2 bid. p. 349. Camden, p. 513. Rymer, tom. XV. p. 203. 
® Spotſwood, p. 345» 346. 2 3 FD OE 
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mons*: Nor could that prelate fave himſelf any way 8 HA * 
from this terrible ſentence, but by renouncing all pre 
tenſions to eccleſiaſtical authority. One Gibſon ſaid 1536 - 
in the pulpit, that captain James Stuart (meaning the 
late earl of Arran) and his wife, Jezabel, had been 
deemed the chief perſecutors of thechurch; but it was 
now (een, that the King himſelf was the great offender: 
for thiscrime the preacher denounced againſt him, 
the curſe which fell on Jeroboam, that be ſhguld « die 
childleſs, and be the laſt of his race b. | 
ITX ſecretary, perceiving the King ſo much mo- 
leſted with ecclefiaftical affairs, and with the refraQtory 
diſpoſition of the clergy, adviſed him to leave them to 
their own courſes : For that in x ſhort time they. would 
become ſo "intolerable, that the people would riſe. 
againſt them, and chàce them out of the country. 
True,“ replied the King: If I purpdſed ta undo 
« the church, and religion, your counſel. were good: 
« But my intention is to maintain both; therefore 
« cannot I ſyffer the clergy to follow ſuch a conduct, 
* © 23 will inthe end bring region pep N "1: . TY 
nn i l 1 
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0 HAT. by the open combination of all the cath 
x" „ of Europe. It was ſtipulated, that if Ell 

15 invaded; James ſhould aid her with a b&dy of two 
thoufand borſe and five thouſand foot; that Elizabeth, 
in a liks caſe, ſhould ſend to his affiſtance thiee thou. 
ſand Horfe ane fix thouſand foot; that the charge 
of theſe armies ſhould be defrayed by the prince whs 
demanided affiſtance ; that if the invaſion ſhould be 

made upon England, within ſixty miles of the fron - 

tiers of Scotland, this fatter kingdom ſhould march 

its whole forte to the afliftanee of the former; and that 

i the prefent league fhould fuperſede all former allianics 

of either ſtate with any foreign Kingdom, ſo far as re 

 ligion'was'e6ncerned s. * 2008 

By this league James ſecured hithſelf againſt all at. 
tempts from abroad, opened a way for acquiring the 
confidence and affection of the Engliſh, and might en- 

_ tertain ſome proſpe& of  dameſtic tranquillity, which, 
ſo long as he lived on bad terms with Elizabeth, he 
could never expect long to enjoy, Beſides the tur- 

bulent diſpoſitibn, and inyeterate feuds of the nobi- 

lity, ancient maladies of the Scots government, the 
ſpifit of fanatitiſi had introduced a new diſorder; {6 
much the more dangerous, as religion, when cortuptet 
by falfe opinion, is not reſtrained'by any rules of mo- 
rality, and is even ſcatcely t& be accounted fot in iti 
| ofttrations, by any principles of ordinary conduẽt and 
policy; The infolence of the Scots preachers, who 
triumphed in their dominion over the populace, bad, 
at this time, reached an extreme height; atid the) 
carried their arrogance ſo far, not only againſt the 
King, but againſt the Parliament, and the whole civil 
power, that they dared to excommunicate the archbi - 
ſhop of St. Andrews, becauſe He had been active for 

| promoting a law which reſtrained their ſeditious fer- 

2 Ibid. p. 349. Camden, p. 513. Rymer, tom, XV, p. 203. 
® Spotſwood, p. 345» 346. 75 1 2 
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mons*: Nor could that prelate fave himſelf any way p: jo & r. 
from this terrible ſentente, but by renouncing all pre- * 
tenſions to eccleſiaſtical authority. One Gibſon ſaid 1556. 
in the pulpit, that captain James Stuart (niganing the 
late earl of Arran) and his wife, Jezabel, had been 
deemed the chief perſecutors of thechurch; but it was 
now ſeen, that the King himſelf was the great offender: 
for this crime the preacher denounced againſt him, 
the curſe which fell on Jeroboam, that be ; ſul die 
childleſs, and be the laſt of his race“. | 
Tux ſecretary, perceiving the King ſo much mo- 
leſted with ecclefiaftical affairs, and with the teftactory 
diſpoſition of the clergy, adviſed him to leave them to 
their own courſes : For that in x ſhort time they would 
become lo intolerable, that the people would riſe 
againſt them, and chàce them out of the country. 
True, replied the King: If I purpoſed to undo 
« the church and religion, your counſel were good: 
« But my intention is to maintain both; therefore 
cannot I ſuffer the clergy to follow ſuch a conduct, 
* * a3 will inthe end bring religion root 6g on, 
©. 7 30% * i 7. . "Fx. . 
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| 4 Zeal f the Catholics,— Babingion 4 ihe. 

| : Mary aſſeuts to the conſpiracy.-—The conſpira- 

| we yaw 3 and executed. Reſolution to try ibe 
= Q2Qusen of Scots. —The' commiſſioners prevailed by 

——_ Ber to ſubmit tothe triah,—The trial. — Sentence 

againſt Mary. Hier poſition of King James, — 

Reaſons for the execution of Mary.The, ext- 

_  cltion. — Marys character. — The. Nuten! 

| | iS effec ffeted ſorrow. Drake. deftroyes the Spaniſp 

fleet, at Cadiz.— Philip projects the, invaſion of 
England. — be Invincible Armada. - Prepart- 
tions in Exgland. be Armada arrites in 
the Channel. _.Defeated._ J Parliament. 
Whey cone again Portugal. = Scars affairs. | 


* Te which un from the! cage prin= 
XLII. * ciples, and pretenfiong of the Queen of Scots, lad 
engaged, very early, Elizabeth to: conſult, in het 
1886. treatment of that unfortunate princeſs, the dictates of 

jealouſy and politics, rather than of friendſhip or gene - 

roſity: Reſentment of this uſage had puſhed Mary into 
enterprizes, which had very nearly threatned the re- 

poſe and authority of Elizabeth: The rigour and te- 

ſtraint, which were thence redoubled upon the captive 

Queen *, , ſtill impelled her to attempt greater ex- 
tremities; and while her impatience of confinement, 

| her 8 281 „ and her high ſpirit Concurned with res 


« Digges, p. 139. Haynes, p. 60. | 
- e Mary's extreme animoſity againſt Elizabeth. may eaſily be conceived, 
and broke out, about this time, in an incident, which may appear curious, 
While the former Queen was kept in cuſtody by the earl of Shrewſbury, 
n ſhe live& during a long time in great intimacy with the counteſs ; but that 
| lady 3 jealouſy of an armour between ker and the carl, theit 


ligious 


Vgious zeal, and the ſuggeſtions of pro ORR ; 00 CHAN 
ſhe was at laſt engaged in deſigns, which afforded \- -.XLik 
her enemies, who waited for the portunity, a 5 78 
or reaſon for effectuating her * ruin. r ws F Abs 


friendſhip was converted into enmity j and Mary tobk a method · of revenge, 
which as once gratiſied her ſpite againſt the counteſs and that againſt Eli- 
:abeth, She wrote to the Queen informing her of all the malicious {can- 
dalous ſtories, which, ſhe ſaid, the counteſs of Shrewſbury had reported 
of her : That Elizabeth had given a promiſe of tharriage to a certain per- 
ſon, whom ſhe afterwards often | admitted to her bed: That fhe had been 
equally indulgent to Simier, the French agent, and to the duke of Ane: 
That Hatton was alſo one of her paramours, who, was even diſguſted with 

| her exceſſive love and fondneſs: That tho' the was on other occaſions 
zvaritious to the laſt degree; as well as ungrateful, and kind to very few, 
the ſpared no expence in gratifying - her amorous paſſions; That notwith- 
ſanding her licentious amours, ſhe was not made like other women; 
and all thoſe who courted her marriage would in the end be diſappointed : 
That the was ſo conceited' of her beauty, as to ſwallow the moſt extrava- 
gant flattery from her courtiers, who could not, on theſe occaſions, for- 
bear even ſneerirg at her for her folly That it was uſual, for them to tell 
her, that the luſtre of her beauty dazled them like that of the ſun, and 
they could not behold it with a fixed'eye: She added, that the countefs had 
faid, that Mary's beſt policy would be to engage het fon to make love 
to the Queen z, nor was there any danger that ſuch a; propoſal, would be 
taken for mockery ; ſo ridiculous was the opinion which ſhe. had enter- 
tained of her own charms. She pretended, that the counceſs had repre- 
ſented her as ho leſs odious in her temper than profligate in her manners, 
and abſurd in her yanity : That ſhe had ſo beaten a young woman of the 
name of Scudamore as to break that lady's finger; and in order. to cover 
over the matter, it was pretended, that the accident had proceeded from the 
the fall of a candleſtick: That ſhe had cut another acrr(s the band with - 
a knife, who had been ſo unfortunate as to offend her. Mary added, that 
the.counteſs had informed her, that Elizabeth had ſubordned Rolſtone ts 
pretend friendſhip to her, in order todebauch her, and thereby throw in« 
famy on her rival. See Murden's State Papers, p. 558. This imprudent 
and malicious letter was wrote à very little before the detection of Queen 
Mary's conſpiracy. z and contributed, no doubt, to render the proceedings 
agaiofther more rigorous, How far all theſe imputations againſt Elizabeth can 
be credited, may perhaps appear doubtful: But her extreme fondneſs for 
Leiceſter, Hatton, and Eſlex, not to mention Mountjoy and others, with 
the curious paſſages between her and admiral Seymour, contained in Haynes, 
ren er her chaſtity very ſuſpicious. Her (elf-conceit with ,zegard to beauty, 
we know from other undoubted authority, to have been extravagant, 
Even when the was a very old woman, the allowed her courtiers to flatter 
ker with regard to her excellent beauties, Birch, vol, II. p. 442, 443« 
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» Tux Engliſh ſeminary at Rheims had wrought then, 


ſelves up to 7150 pitch of rage and animoſity 

the Queen. Therecent perſecutions, from which they 
had ' eſcaped: The new. rigours, hich; they kney, 
awaited them in the courſe of their miſſions: The l. 


that princeſs : And the contagion of religious 


„which every where- ſurrounded them in France: 


1 theſe cauſes had obliterated with them every m. 
im of common ſenſe, and every principle of morals o 


Humanity. Intoxicated with admiration of the omni: 


potence and infallibllity of the Pope, they revered his 
bull by which .he excammunicated and depoſed the 
Queen; and ſome of them had gone to that height of 


extrayagance, as to aſſert, that that performance hal 


been immediately dictated hy the Holy Ghoſt... The 
aſſaſſination of heretical ſovereigns, and of chat princeſti 


particular, was repreſented as the moſt meritoriousgf al 
enterprizes ; and they taught, that whoever periſhed u 
ſuch pious attempts enjoyed without diſpute the glotiou 
and never-fading crown of martyrdom.” By ſuch doc 


trines, they inſtigated John Savage, a man of deſpert - 


courage, who had ſerved ſome years in the Low Coun- 
tries, under the prince of Parma, to attempt the liſe f 


| Elizabeth; and this aſſaſſin, having made a vo to pet 


ſevere in his deſign, was ſent over to England, ani 


recommended to the confidence of the more n 


catholics. 


eee e . 30 
it was not unuſual with her to beat her maids of honour, See the Syiny 
Papers, vol. II. p. 38. The blow ſhe gave to Eſſer before the pin 


council is another inſtance. Had this Queen been born in a private ſtaliad 


the would not have been very amiable: But her abſolute a at the 
fame time that it gave an uncontroled ſwing to her violent paſſions, enable 
nn. n n x great and Giga} virtues. 


- 


berty which ſor the preſent they enjoyed of declaiming 
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ſpirit of mutiny and rebellion to be very preyalent 


among the catholic devotees in theſe countries, he bad 


Elizabeth, and of reſtoring by force of arms the exerciſe 
of the antient religion in England. The ſituation 


of affairs abroad ſeemed favourable to this enterprize : 


The pope, the Spaniard, the duke of Guile, the prince, 
created by the pope duke, of Parma, concurring in in- 
tereſts, had formed a reſolution to make ſome attempt 
upon the Queen : And Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſ- 


ſador at Paris, ſtrongly encouraged Ballard to hope 


for ſuecours from theſe princes. Charles Paget alone, 
a zealous catholic and a devoted partizan of the Queen 
of Scots, being well acquainted with the pritfgnce, 
vigour, and general popularity of Elizabeth, always 
maintained, that ſo long as. that princeſs was allowed 
to live, it was in vain to expect any ſucceſs from an 
enterprize upon England. Ballard, perſuaded of this 


truth, ſaw more clearly the neceflity of executing the 
deſign, formed at Rheims : He came. over to England 


in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, and aſſumed the name of 
captain Forteſcue : And he bent his endeavours to 
effectuate at once the project of an aſſaſſination, an in- 
ſurrection and an invaſion #. e 
Tur firſt perſon, to whom he adreſſed himſelf, was 
Anthony Babington of Dethic in the county of Derby. 


This young gentleman was of a good family, poſſeſſed 


a plentiful fortune, had diſcovered an excellent capa- 


city, and was accompliſhed in literature beyond moft 
of his years or ſtation. Being zealouſly devoted to the 


catholic communion, he had ſecretly made à journey 
to Paris ſome time before ; and had fallen into intimacy 


with Thomas Moragn, a bigotted fugitive from Eng 


| ? Murden's State Papers, p. 5179. t Camden, p. 515» 
ä U 


 AzouT the ſame time, John Ballard, a prieſt of that. C.H AP. 
ſeminary, bad returned to Paris from his miſfion, in 
England and Scotland; and as he had diſcovered a , x58. 
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gland, 5 with the biſbop of Glaſgow, Mary' gam 
baſſador to the court of France. By continually 
| -extolling the amiable. accompliſhments © and hero- 


. ical virtues of that princeſs, they inflamed the 
unguarded mind of young Babington to make 


me attempt for her ſervice; and they employet 
every principle of ambition, gallantry, and religious 
Zeal to give him a contempt of thoſe dangers, which 
attended any enterprize againſt the vigilant govern- 
ment of Elizabeth. F inding him well diſpoſed for 
their purpoſe, they ſent him back to England, and 
ſecretly, unknown to himſelf, recommended him to 
the Queen of Scots as a perſon worth engaging in her. 
ſervice, She wrote him a letter, full of friendſhip and 
confidence; and Babington, ſanguine in his temper 
and zealousin his principles, thought, thattheſe advan- 
ces now bound him in honour to, devote himſelf entire- 
ty to the ſervice of that unfortunate princes, During 
fome time, he had found means-of conveying to he: 
all her foreign correſpondence ; but after ſhe was put 
under the cuſtody of Sir Amias Paulet, and reduced 
to a more rigorous confinement, he experienced ſo 
much difficulty and danger in rendering ber this ſervice, 
that he had deſiſted from every attempt of that nature. 
Wnurx Ballard began to open his intentions to 
if Babington, he found his veal ſuſpended, not extin- 
-guiſhed : His former ardour revived-on-the mention of 
any enterprize, which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs in the 
cauſe; of Mary or of the. catholic religion. He hai 


| entertained ſentiments conformable te thoſe, of Paget, 


and repreſented the folly of all attempts, which, during 
the life-time of Elizabeth, could be formed againſt 
te eſtabliſhed l government of England. 

Ballard, encouraged by this hint, proceeded to dil. 
cover to him the deſign undertaken, by Savage; 
and was pleaſed to obſerve, that, inſtead, of heine 


ſhocked with that project, Babington only thought it not 
D Ibid, State Trials, p. 115 4 ſecur 
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ſecure enough, when entruſted to one ſingle A dne ena 


propoſed to join four others with Savage i in _ Telpe. 
ate and bloody enterprize. OO 

In proſecution of theſe views, Babington tere 
himſelf in encreaſing then umber of his aſſociates; and he 


ſeeretly drew into the conſpiracy many catholic gen- 


demen, Uiſcontented with the preſent government. 
Barnwel, 'of a noble family in Ireland, Charnoc, 

a gentleman of Lancaſhire, and Abbington, whoſe 
father had deen colterer to the houſhould, readily un- 


| the heir of a very antient family, and Titchborne 


of Southampton, when the deſign was propoſed 0 


them, expreſſed ſome ſeruples, which were at laſt re- 
moved by the arguments of Babington and Ballard. 
| Savage alone | fefuſed for ſome time to ſhare the 
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glory of the enterprize with any others ; he chal- 


lenged the whole to himſelf; and it was with ſome . 


difficulty he was induced to W from this prepoſte- 
tous ambition. 


Tux delivery of the n of Scots, at the v 
ſame inſtant, when Elizabeth ſhould be aafinated, 


was requiſite fot effecting the purpoſe of the conſpirators z 


and Babington undertook, with a party of an hundred 


horſe, to attack her guards, while ſhe ſhould be taking | 


the air on horſeback. In this enterprize, he engaged 


Edward Windſor, brother to the lord of that name, 
Thomas Saliſbury, Robert Gage, John Travers, John 
Jones, and Henry Donne; moſt of them men of family 


and intereſt. The cou Nöte much wanted, but 


could not find, any nobleman of name, whom they 


migh t place at the head of their enterprize; but the 


truſted, that the great events, of the Queen's death 
and Mary's delivery, would rouze all the zealous 
catholies to arms; and that foreign forces, taking 
advantage of the general confuſion, would eaſily fix 
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a a ſcheme, as, they thought, promiſed infallible ſuccek, 


who immediately applied to Walſingham, that the in- 


dence with Mary. Walſingham Propoſed the matter 


family, and deſired, that they would rather think of 


lance of Elizabeth's council, particularly of Walſing. 
ham, ſecretary of ſtate. That artful miniſter had en- 


tender of his ſervice to Walſingham. By his means, 


ſupplied the family with ale; and bribed him to con- 


the wall; and anſwers were returned by the ſame con- 
veyance. f : 
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the Queen of Scots on the throne, and re-eſtabliſh 
antient religion. 
Tus deſperate projects had not eſcaped the vigi- 


gaged Maud, a catholic prieſt, whom he. retained in 
pay, to attend Ballard in his journey to France, and 
had therey got a hint of the: deſigns, entertained by 
the fugitives. Polly, another of his ſpies, had found 
means to inſinuate himſelf among the conſpirators 

in England; and tho” not entirely truſted, had obtained 
ay inſight into their dangerous ſecrets. But the bot- 
tam of the conſpiracy was never fully known, till 
Gifford, a ſeminary prieſt, came over, and made a 


the diſcovery became of the utmoſt importance, and 
involved the fate of Mary, as well as of thoſe, * 


0 


partizans of that princeſs. k 
Bax ro and his aſſociates, kaving laid ſuch 


were impatient to communicate the deſign to the 
Queen of Scots, and to obtain her approbation and 
concurrence. For this ſervice, they employed Gifford, 


tereſt of that miniſter might forward his ſecret correſpon- 


to Paulet, and deſired him to connive at Gifford's cor- 
rupting one of his fervants: But Paulet was averſe to 
the introducing ſuch a pernicious precedent. into his 


tome other expedient. Gifford found a brewer, who 


vey letters to the captive Queen. The letters, 
by Paulet's connivance, were thruſt thro” a chink in 


BALLARD 
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BALLARD and Babington were at firſt difident of eng r. 


Gifford's fidelity; and to make trial of him, they gave 8 
him only blank papers made up like letters: But find- 2586. 
ing by the anſwers, that theſe had been faithfully deli- 
vered, they laid aſide all farthergſcruple, and conveyed. 
by his hands the moſt criminal and dangerous parts 

cf their conſpiracy. Babington informed Mary of the 
deſign laid for a foreign invaſion, the plan of an in- 
ſurretion at home, the ſcheme for her delivery, and 
the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating the uſurper, by ſix noble 
gentlemen, as he termed them, all of them his private 
friends, who, from the zeal, which they bore to the 
catholic cauſe - and her majeſty's ſervice, would un- 
dertake the tragical execution. Mary replied, that the. 
approved highly of the deſign, that the gentlemen might 
expect all the rewards, which it ſhould ever be in her 
power to confer, and that the death of Elizabeth was 

a neceſſary circumſtance, before any attempts were 
made either for her on delivery or an inſurreQion k. 
Theſe letters, with others to Mendoza, Charles Pager, 
the archbrſhop of Glaſgow, and Sir Francis Ingel- 
feld, were carrield by Gifford to ſecretary Walſing-. 
ham; were decyphered by the art of Philips, hisclerk; 
and copies taken of them. Walſingham employed A 
new artifice, in order to obtain full inſight into the 
plot: He ſubjoined to a letter, of Mary's a poſtſcript 
in the ſame cypher; in which he made her deſire 
Babington to inform her of the names of the ſix con- 
ſpirators. The indiſeretion of Babington furniſhed. 
Walſingham with till another means of detection as 
well as of defence. That gentleman had made a picture 
be drawn, where he himſelf was repreſented ſtanding 
amidſt the fix aſſaſſins; and a motto was ſubjoined, 
expreſſing, that their common perils were the band 
of their confederacy. A copy of this picture was 
wrought to Elizabeth, that- ſhe might know the aſſaſſin 
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ec * i. P. and guard. herſelf againſt their h qr her per- 1 
ſon. - 
"x5$6-- - MeanwHILE, Babington, anxious 10 enſure and 
| haſten the foreign ſuccours, reſolyed to diſpatch Bal. 
- lard into France; and, he procured - for him, under 
a feigned name, a licence to travel. In order to te- 
move from himſelf all fuſpicion, he applied to Wal. 
ſingham, pretended great zeal for the Queen's ſervice, 
offered to go abroad, and promiſed to employ that 
confidence, which he had gained among the catholics, 
to the detection and diſappointment. of. their con- 
ſpiracies. 'Walfingham commended. his loyal purpoſes; 
and promiſing his own council and aſſiſtance in the 
execution of them, ſtill fed him with hopes, and 
maintained a cloſe correſpondence with him. A war- 
rant, mean while, was iſſued for ſeizing Ballard; and 
this incident , joined to the conſciouſneſs of guilt, begot 
in all the conſpirators the utmoſt anxiety and concern, 
Some adviſed that they ſhould immediately make their 
eſcape; Others propoſed, that Sayage and Charnoe 
ſhould without delay execute their purpoſe againſt 
Elizabeth; and Babington, in proſecution of this 
ſcherpe, furniſhed Savage with money, that he-might 
buy good cloaths, and have thereby the more eaſy ac- 
ceſs to the Queen's perſon. Next day, they began to 
apprehend, that they had taken the alarm too haſtily; 
and Babington, having, renewed , his correſpondence 
with Walſingham, was perſuaded by that ſubtle mini- 
ſter, that the ſeizure of Ballard had proceeded entirely 
from the uſual diligence of informers in the detection 
_ of popiſh and ſeminary prieſts, He even conſented to 
take ſecretly lodgings in Walſingham's houſe, that they 
might have more frequent conferences together, before 
lis intended departure for France: But obſerving, that 
he was watched and guarded, he made his eſpcape, 
and gave the alarm to the other conſpirators. They 
all took to fight, covered themſelves with ſeveral diſ- 
. guiſes, 


, 
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gil 1 lay concealed in woods or barns; but 
were ſoon diſcovered and thrown into priſon. In their 
examinations, they contradicted each other; and the 
leaders were obliged to make a full confeſſion of the 
truth. Fourteen were condemned and executed: Of 
whom, ſeven acknowleged the crime on * cial ; ; the 
reſt were convicted by evidence. 


Tux leſſer conſpirators being Gſpatched, e 
were taken for the trial and conviction of the Queen 


of Scots; on whoſe account, and by whoſe concur- 
rence, all theſe attempts had been made againſt the 
life of the Queen, and the tranquillity of the kingdom, 


Some of Elizabeth's counſellors were averſe to this 
procedure; and thought, that the cloſe confinement 
of a woman, who was become very ſickly, and who 


would probably put a ſpeedy end to their anxiety by 


her natural death, might give ſufficient ſecurity to = 
government, without attempting à meaſure of which 
there ſcarcely remains any example in hiſtory. Lei- 
ceſter adviſed, that Mary ſhould be ſecretly diſpatched 
by poiſon; and he ſent a divine to convince Walſingham 
of thelawfulneſs of that action: But Walſingham decla- 
red his abhorrence of it ; and inſiſted ſtill, in conjunction 
with the majority of the counſellors, for the open trial 


and of the Engliſn miniſters had, indeed, been hitherto 
not a little dangerous. No ſucceſſor of the crown was 
declared; but the heir of blood, to whom the people 
in general were likely to adhere, was, by education, 
an enemy to the national religion; was, from mul- 
tiplied injuries, an enemy to the miniſters and princi- 
pal nobility: And their perſonal ſafety, as well as the 


ſecurity of the government, ſeemed to hang alone on - 


the Queen's life, who was now ſome what advanced in 
years. No wonder, therefore, that Eliazabeth's coun- 


of the Queen of Scots, The fituation of England, 
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rators ſeized 


and execut- 


September, 


ſellors knowing themſelves to be ſo obnoxious. to the 


Queen of Sete, endeavoured to puſh every meaſure to 
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extremity againſt her; and were even more anxiouz« 


9 than the Queen herſelf, to prevent her from ever mount. 


ing the throne of England. | | 
Tno' all England was acquainted with the deter. 


tion of Babington's conſpiracy, every avenue to the 


Queen of Scots was ſo ſtrictly guarded, that ſhe re. 


mained in utter ignorance of the whole matter; and it 
was a great ſurprize to her, when Sir Thomas Gorges, 


by Elizabeth's orders, informed her, that all her ac- 
complices were diſcovered and arreſted. He choſe the 
time for giving her this intelligence, when ſhe was 
mounted on horſeback to go a hunting; and ſhe was: 
not permitted to return to her former place of abode, 
but was conducted from one gentleman's houſe to 
another, till ſhe was lodged in Fotheringay caſtle in 
the county of Northampton, which it was determined 
to make the laſt ſtage of her trial and ſufferings. Her 
two ſecretaries, Nau, a F renchman, and Curle, a 

Scot, were immediately arrefted: All her papers were 
ſeized, and ſent up to the council: Above ſixty difter- 
ent keys to cyphers were diſcovered: There were 


alſo found many letters from perſons beyond ſea; and 


ſeveral too from Engliſh, noblemen, containing ex- 
preſſions of reſpect and attachment. The Queen took 
no notice of this laſt diſcovery ; but the perſons them- 
ſelves, knowing their correſpondence to be detected, 
thought that they had no other method of making 


atonement for their imprudence, than declaring them- 


ſelves thenceforth the moſt inveterate enemies to the 
Queen of Scots l. | 


II was reſolved to try Mary not by the common 


Katutes of treaſon, but; by the act which had paſſed 


the former year, with a view to this very event; 
and the Queen, in terms of that act, appointed a 
commiſſion, conſiſting of forty. noblemen and privy- 


| a and empowered them to examine and 15 
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ſentence 
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ſentence on Mary, whom. ſhe denominated the late © 44 Fo, 
Queen of Scots, and heir to James the fifth of Scot- cc, 
land. The' commiſſioners came to Fotheringay caſtle, #536. 
and ſent to her Sir Walter Mildrpay, Sir Amias Paulet, 

and Edward Barker, who: delivered her a letter 
from Elizabeth . informing her of the commiſ- 
ſion, . and of the approaching trial. Mary receiv- 

ed the intelligence without any emotion or aſtoniſh- 
ment. She ſaid, however, that it ſeemed ſtrange to 
her that the Queen ſhould command her, as a ſubject, 

to ſubmit to a trial and examination before ſubjects: 
That ſhe was an abſolute independant princeſs, and 
would yield to nothing which might derogate either 
from her royal majeſty, from the ſtate of ſovereign 
princes, or from the dignity and rank of her fon : 
That, however oppreſſed by misfortunes and calami- 
ties, her ſpirits were not yet ſo much broke, as her 
enemies flattered themſelves; nor would ſhe, on any 
account, be acceſſary to her own degradation and 
diſhonour : That ſhe was ignorant of the laws and 
ſtatutes of England; was utterly deſtitute of council; 
and could not conceive who were intitled to be called 
her peers, or could legally fit as judges on her trial: 
That tho“ ſhe had lived in England for many years, 
ſhe had lived in captivity ; and not having received the 
protection of the laws, ſhe could not, merely by her 
involuntary reſidence in the country, be ſuppoſed to 
have ſubjected herſelf to their juriſdiction and authori- 
ty: That notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of her rank, 
ſhe was willing to give an account of ber conduct 
before an Engliſh Parliament; but could not view 
theſe commiſſioners in any other light, than as meg 
appointed to juſtify, by ſome colour of legal proceeding, 
her condemnation and execution: And that ſhe warn · 

ed them to look to their conſcience and their charac= 

ter, in trying an innocent perſon; and to reflect, 
that theſe tranſactions would ſomewhere be ſubject to 
Loh reviſion, 
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c HA p. reviſion, and that the theatre ebe whole world wa 
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The com- 
miſſioners 
revail on 
er to ſub- 
mit to the 
trial. 


much wider than the kingdom of England. 

Ix return, the commiſſioners ſent a new deputation, 
informing her, that her plea, either from her 
dignity or from her impriſonment, could not be ad. 
mitted; and that they were empowered to proceed 
againſt her, even tho'- ſhe ſhould refuſe to appear 
before them. Burleigh, the treaſurer, and Bromley, 
the chancellor, employed much reaſoning to make her 
ſubmit to the trial; but the perſon whoſe arguments 


had the chief influence, was Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, 
 vice«chamberlain. His ſpeech was to this purpoſe, 


«© You are accuſed,, Madam,” ſaid he; * but not 
<« condemned, of having conſpired the deſtruction of 
© our Lady and Queen anointed, You ſay, you are 


4 Queen: But, in ſuch a crime as this, and ſuch 


a ſituation as yours, the royal dignity itſelf, neither 


< truſt to the better defence of your innocence, make 


by the civil nor canon law, nor by the law of nature 
< or of nations, is exempt from judgment. If yoy 
<< be innocent, you wrong your reputation in avoid- 
« ing a trial. We have been preſent at your pro- 
cc teſtations of innocence; but Queen Elizabeth thinks 


© otherwiſe; and is heartily ſorry for the appearances 


<< which lie againſt ' you. To examine, therefore, 
<« your cauſe, ſhe has appointed commiſſioners, honou- 
6 rable perſons, prudent and upright men, who are 
<< ready to hear you with equity, and even with favour, 
and will rejoice if you can clear yourſelf of the 
* 1mputations which have been thrown upon you. 
«Believe me, Madam, the Queen herſelf will rejoice, 


* who affirmed to me at my departure, that nothing 


< which ever befel her, had given her ſo much. uneaſi- 


* neſs, as that you ſhould be ſuſpected of a concur- 
s rence in theſe criminal enterprizes. Laying aſide, 


< therefore, the fruitleſs claim of privilege from your 
«royal dignity, which can now avail you nothing, 


« jp 


— - g_— : 


40 it appear in open trial, and leave not upon your CHAS: 


memory that ſtain of intamy. which muſt attend your 


« obſtinate ſilence on this occaſion v. 


By this artful ſpeech, Mary was perſuaded to wr 


before the court ; and thereby gave an appearance of 


legal procedure to the trial, and prevented thoſe dif- 


feulties, which the commiſſioners muſt have fallen 
into, had ſhe pegſevered in maintaining ſo ſpecious a. 


plea as that of d vereign and independant character. 
Her conduct in his particular muſt be regarded as the 
more imprudent, becaufe formerly, when Elizabeth's 


commiſſioners pretended not to exerciſe any, juriſdicti- 
on over her, and only entered into her cauſe by her 
own conſent and approbatidn, ſhe declined juſtifying. 


herſelf, when her honour, which | ought to have 


been. dearer to her than, ny ſeemed Wee to re- 


ie it. 
Ox her firſt appearance before the 5 
Mary, either ſenſible of her imprudence, or ſtill un- 


willing to degrade herſelf by ſubmitting to a trial, re- The trial. 


newed her proteſtation againſt the authority of 
her judges: The chancellor anſwered her by plead- 
ing the ſupreme authority of the Engliſh laws over 
every one wh reſided in England: And the com- 
miſſioners accommodated matters, by ordering both her 


| proteſtation and his anſwer to be.recorded. 


Taz lawyers of the erown then opened the charge 


againſt the Queen of Scots. They proved, by inter- 


cepted letters, that ſhe had allowed cardinal Allen and 
others to treat her as Queen of England ; and that ſhe 
had kept a correſpondence with lord Paget and Charles 


Paget, in a view of engaging the Spaniards to invade . 


the kingdom. Mary ſeemed not anxious to clear 
herſelf from either of theſe imputations. She only 


tad, that he could not hinder ne. ers . 
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CHAP. ſtyle they pleaſed in writing to her; and that it was 
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lawful for her to try every expedient for che recovery 
of her liberty. 

AN intercepted letter of her's to Mendoza was next 
produced; in which the promiſed to transfer to Philip 
her right to the kingdom of England, if her ſon ſhould 
refuſe to be converted to the catholic faith; an event, 
ſhe ſaid, of which there was no expectation, while 
he remained in the hands of his Scots ſubjects“, 
Even this part of the charge, ſhe took no pains to 
deny, or rather ſhe' ſeemed to acknowlege it. She 
fad, that ſhe had no kingdoms to diſpoſe of; yet was 
it lawful for her to give at her pleaſure what was her 
own, and ſhe was not accountable to any for her 
actions. She added, that ſhe had formerly rejected 


that propoſal from Spain, but now, ſince all her hopes 


in England were gone, ſhe was fully determined not 
to refuſe foreign aſſiſtance. There was alſo produced 
evidence to.prove, that Allen and Parſons were at that 


very time negotiating by her orders in Rome the con- 


ditions of transferring her 'Engliſh crown to the 
King of Spain, and of diſinheriting her heretical 


fon©<:? 


Ir is remarkable, that Mary's prejudices againſt 
her ſon were, at this time, carried ſo far, that ſhe 
Had even entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, had 
appointed lord Claude Hamilton regent- of Scotland, 
and had inſtigated her adherents to ſeize Le ames 5 my 


» State Trials, vol. J. p- 138. 

© Camden, p. 525. This evidence was that of Curle, her ſecretary, 
whom ſhe allowed to be a honeſt man; and who, as well as Nau, 
had given proofs of his integrity, by keeping ſo long ſuch important ſecrets, 
frem 'whoſe diſcovery he could have reaped the greateſt profit. Mary, 
after all, thought that ſhe had ſo little reaſon to complain of Curle's 
evidence, that ſhe took care to have him paid a conſiderable ſum by her 
teſtament, which ſhe wrote the day before her death. Goodal, vol. I. p. 


413. 8 Nau, * leſs ſatisfied with his conduct. Id. 
ys. | 
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ſon and deliver him into the hands of the poße or the 6 * A r. 
King of Spain; whence he was never to be delivered XIII. 
but on the condition of his becoming catholic p. 5 1 


% 


» The detail of this ds is to be found ict etc of 
Scots to Charles Paget, her great. confident, This letter is dated the 2oth 
of May 1886, and is contained in Dr. Forbes's manuſcript collections. 
at preſent-in the poſſeſſion of lord Royſton. It is a copy atteſted by Curle, 
Mary's ſecretary, and indorſed by lord Burleigh. - What proves its authen- 
ticity beyond queſtion is that we find in Murden's Collection, p. 516, that 
Mary actually wrote that very day a letter to Charles Paget: And farther, 
he mentions, in the manuſcript letter, a letter of Charles Paget's of the 
roth of April: Now we find by Murden, p. 506. that Charles Paget did 
atually write her a letter of that date. 

This violence of ſpirit, is very conſiſtent with Mary's character. Her 
maternal affection was too weak to oppoſe the gratification of her paſſions, 
particularly her pride, her ambition, and her bigotry, Her ſon, having 
made ſome fruitleſs attempts to aſſociate her with him in [the title, and 
kaving found this ſcheme impracticable, on account of the prejudices of his 
proteſtant ſubjects, at laſt deſiſted from that deſign, and entered into an 
alliance with England, without comprehending his mother. She was in 
fach a rage at this undutiful behaviour, as the imagined it, that ſhe wrote, 
to Queen Elizabeth, that ſhe no longer cared what became of him or her 
in the world; the greateſt ſatisfaction ſhe could have defore her death was 
to ſee him ad all "his adherents become a ſignal example of tyranny, ingra- 
titude and impiety, and undergo the yengeance of God for their wickedneſs. 
She would find in Chriſtendom other heirs, and doubted not to put her 
inheritance in ſuch hands as would retain the firmeſt hold of it. Sha cared | 
not, after taking this revenge, what became of her body: The quickeſt - 
death would then be the moſt agreeable to her. And the aſſured her, that, 
if he perſevered, ſhe would difown him for her ſon, would give him her 
malediction, would difinberit him, as well of his preſent poſſeſſions as of 
all he eould expect by her; abandoning him not only to her ſubjeRs to 
treat him as they had done her, but to all ſtrangers to ſubdue and conquer 
him, It was in vain to employ menaces againſt her: The fear of death 
or other misfortune would never induce her to make pne ſtep oꝶ pronounce 
one ſyllable beyond what ſhe bad determined: She would rather periſh with 
honour, in maintaining the dignity, to which God had raiſed her, than 
degrade herſelf by the leaſt puſillanimity, or act what was unworthy of her 
tation and of her race, Murden, p. 566, 567, ß¹ | 

James ſaid to Courcelles, the French ambaſſador, that he had ſeen a letter 
under her own band, where the threatned to difinherit him, and faid that 
he might betake him to the lordſhip of Darnley : For that was all he had 
by his father, Courcelles' Letter, a MS, of Dr. CampbeP's. There is in Jebb, 
vol. II. p. 553, a letter of her's where the throws out the ſame menace | 
againſt bim | 
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Taz only part of the charge, his Mary poſitively 
denied, was her concurrence in the-deſign of aſſaſſinat. 
ing Queen Elizabeth : This article indeed- was the 

moſt heavy, and the only one, which could fully juſtify 
the Queen in proceeding to extremities againſt her, 
In order to prove the accuſation, there were produced 
the following evidence: Copies taken in ſecretary 
Walſingham's office of the intercepted letters between 


her and Babington, in which her approbation of the 


murder was clearly expreſſed; the evidence of her tyo 
ſecretaries, Nau and Curle, Who had ſworn without 
being put to any torture, that ſhe both received theſe 
letters from Babington, and that they had wrote the 
anſwers by her order; the confeſſion of Babington, 
that he had wrote the letters and received the an- 


ſwers 4; and the confeſſion of Ballard and Savage, 


that Babington had ſhowed them theſe letters of 


Mary, wrote in the eypher, which had been ſettled 
| between them. ny 


Ir is evident, that this ſeeming complication of 
FE: i. reſolves itſelf finally into the teſtimony of the 
two ſecretaries, who alone were acquainted with their 


miſtreſs's concurrence in Babington's conſpiracy, and 


who knew themſelves expoſed to all the rigours of 
impriſonment, torture and death, if they refuſed to 
give any evidence, which might be required of them. 
In the caſe of an ordinary criminal, this proof, with 
all its diſadvantages, would be eſteemed legal, and even 
ſatisfactdry, if not oppoſed by ſome other circum- 
ſtances, which ſhake the credit of the witneſſes: But 
on the preſent trial, where the abſolute power of the 
proſecutor concurred with ſuch important intereſts and 
ſuch a ſtrong inclination to have the princeſs con- 


We find this ſcheme of ſeizing the King Scots, and delivering him into the 


hands of the pope or the King of Spain, Propoſed by" Moran to Mary. 
Zee Murden, e 


4 State Trials, vol. I. P. 113. | / | 14 
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men of character, ought to be ſupported by very ſtrong 
circumſtances, in order to remove all ſuſpicion of 
tyranny and injuſtice. The proof againſt Mary, it 
muſt be confeſſed, 1s not deſtitute of this advantage; 
and it is yery difficult, if not impoſſible, to account 
for Babington's receiving an anſwer, wrote in her 
name, and in the cypher concerted between them, 
without allowing, that the matter had been commu- 
nicated to that princeſs, Such is the light in which 
this matter appears, even after time has diſcovered 
every thing, which could guide our judgment with 


tegard to it: No wonder, therefore, that the Queen 
of Scots, unaſſiſted by council, and confounded by ſo 
extraordinary a trial, found herſelf incapable of mak- 8 


ing a ſatisfactory defence before the commiſſioners. 
Her reply conſiſted chiefly in her own denial; What- 

ever force may be in that denial was much weakened, 
by her poſitively affirming, that ſhe never had had any 


. correſpondence. of any kind with Babington ; a fact, 
however, of which there remains not the leaſt queſti- 


on r. She aſſerted, that as Nau and Curle had taken 
an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity to her, their evidence 
againſt her ought not to be credited. She confeſſed, 
however, that Nau had been in the ſervice of her uncle, 


the cardinal of Lorraine, and had been recommended 
* The volume of State Papers collected by Mr. Murden, prove beyond 


controverſy, that Mary was long in cloſe correſpondence with Babington, 


p. 513, $16, 532+ 533- She entertained a like correſpondence with 
Ballard, Morgan, and Charles Paget, and laid a ſcheme with them for an 


 infurretion, and for the invaſion of England by Spain, p. 528, 537. 


"The lame papers ſhow, that there had been a diſcontinuance of Babington's 


correſpondence, agreeable to Camden's narration, See State Papers, p- 
513, where Morgan recommends it to Queen Mary to renew the cor- 


reſpondence with Babington. The former letters, which paſſed between 


that Queen and Babington, ſeem to have been deſtroyed by ſome accident. 
Theſe circumſtances prove, that no weight can. be laid on Mary's denial 
if gilt, and that her correſpondence with Babington contained particu- 
lars, which could not be avowed, | 
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ſhe might ſafely conſide. She alſo acknowleged Curl. 
to be a very honeſt man, but ſimple, and eaſily | in. 
poſed on by Nau. If theſe two men had received 
Jetters, or had wrote any anſwers, without her know- 
lege; the imputation, ſhe ſaid, could never lie oncher. 
And ſhe was the more inclined, ſhe added, to enter- 
tain this ſuſpicion againſt them, becauſe Nau had, in 
other inſtances, been guilty of a like temerity, and 


had ventured to tranſact buſineſs in her . 1 


communicating the matter to her”. in 


5 


| e Gene eras; by which the tet 1 Babington may be | 


accounted for, without allowing Mary's concurrence in the conſpiracy for 
Allaſfinating Elizabeth. The firſt is, that which the ſeems herſelf to have 


embraced, that her ſecretaries had received Babjngron': $ letter, and had ven- 


yured of themſelves to anſwer it, without communicating the matter to her: 
But it is utterly improbable, that a princeſs of that ſenſe and ſpirit would, 
in an affair of that importance, de ſx; treated by her ſervants who lived a 
the houſe with her, and who had every moment an opportunity of commo· 
nicating the ſecret to her. If the conſpiracy Failed, they muſt expect to fuf- 
fer the ſevereſt puniſhment” from the court of England 3 if it fucceeded, the 
lighteſt puniſhment,” which they could hope for from their own miſtrek, 
muſt be diſgrace, on account of their temerity, Not to mention, that Ma- 
xy's concurrence was in ſome degree requiſite for effectuating the defign of 
her eſcape: It was propoſed to attack her guards, while ſhe was employedia 
kunting : She muſt therefore concert the time and place with the conſpin- 
tors, The ſecond ſoppoſition is, that theſe two ſecretaries were previoufly 
traitors z and being gained by Walling ham, had made fuch a reply in their 
miſtrefs*s cypher, as 12 invelee Bor in the guilt of the conſpiracy, Bu 


| theſe two men had lived Jong w with the Queen of Scots, had been entirely 


trufted by ker, and Rad never fallen under folplcion either with her or 
ker partizans, Camden tells x us, that Curle afterwards claimed a rewani 
from Walfingham on pretence of ſome promiſe ; but Wallinghat told bim, 


chat he owed him no reward, and that he Had made bo diſcoveries on hi 


examination, which were not known with certainty from other quarten, 


The third ſuppoſition is, that neither the Queen nor the two ſecretaries, 


Nau and Cürle, ever ſaw Babington's letter, or made any anſwer ; but 


that Walſingham, having decyphered the former, "forged a reply. But 


this ſuppoſition implies the falſhood of the whble ſtory, told by Camden, 


of Gifferd's acceſs to the Queen of Scots's family, und Paulet's refuſal to 


concur in allowing his ſervants to be bribed. Not to mention, that ut 


Nau's and Curle's evidence muſt, on this ſuppoſition, have been extorted 


by violence and terror, they would * have been engaged, for their 
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Tur ſole circumſtance of her deferice, which to us C H A 5. 


may appear to have ſome force, was her requiring that 


Nau and Curle ſhould be confronted with her, and 


own juſtification, to have told the truth afterwards; eſpecially upon the 


acceflion of James. But Camden informs us, that Nau, even after that 


event, perfiſted fill in his teſtimony. | 


We muſt alſo conſider, that the two laſt ſuppoſitions imply ſuch a q- 


frous criminal conduct in Walſingham, and conſequently in Elizabeth (for 
the matter could be no ſecret to her) as exceeds all credibility. If we con- 
fer the ſituation of things and the prejudices. of the times, Mary's conſent 
to Babington's conſpiracy appears much more natural and probable. She 
believed Elizabeth to be an uſurper and a heretic: She regarded her as a per- 
ſonal and a violent enemy: She k new that ſchemes of aſſaſſinating heretics 
were very familiar in that age, and generally approved of by the zealous catho- 


les: Her own liberty and ſovereignty were connected With the ſucceſs of this 


enterprize, And it cannot appear ſtrange, that where men of ſo much merit ag 
Babington could be engaged, by bigotry alohe, in ſo criminal an enterprize, 
Mary, who was actuatedby theſame motive, joined to ſo manyothers, ſhould 
have given her conſent to a ſcheme projected by her friends. We may be 
previouſly certain, that, if ſuch a ſcheme was ever communicated to her, 
with any probability of ſucceſs, ſhe would aſſent to it: And it ſerved the 
purpoſe of Walſingham and the Engliſh miniſtry to facilitate the communi- 
cation of theſe ſchemes, as ſoon as they had got an expedient for intercepting 
her anſwer, and detecting the conſpiracy. Now Walſingham's knowlege of 
the matter is a ſuppoſition neceſſary to account for the letter delivered to 
Babington. | 

As to the not puniſhing of Nau and Curle by Elizabeth, it never is the 


practice to puniſh leſſer criminals, who had given evidence againſt the 


principal, 


But what ought to induce us to reject theſe three ſuppoſitions, is, that 


they muſt, all of them, be conſidered as bare poſſibilities ; The pattizans of 
Mary can give no reaſon for preferring one to the other: Not the lighteſt 


evidence ever appeared to ſupport any one of them: Neither at that time, 


nor at any time after, was any reaſon diſcovered, by the numerous zealots 
at home and abroad who had embraced Mary's defence, to lead us to tHe 
belief of any of theſe three ſuppoſitions : and even her apologiſts at preſent 
ſeem not to have fixed on any choice among theſe ſuppoſed poſſibilities, The 
poſitive proof of two credible witneſſes, ſupported by the other very ſtrong 


circumſtances, ftill remains unimpeached. Babington, who had an ex- 
treme intereſt to have communication with the Queen of Scots, believed 
he had found a means of correſpondence with her, and had received an 
anſwer from her: He, as well as the other conſpirators, died in that belief: 


There has not occurred, fince that time, the leaſt argument to prove they 


vere miſtaken ; Can there be any reaſon at preſent to doubt of the truth 


of their opinion ? Camden, tho' a profeſt apologiſt for Mary, is con- 
Vol. V. X 


affirming 
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| The third 


ſhe might ſafely conſide. She alſo acknowleged Cur; 
to be a very honeſt man, but ſimple, and eaſily ; in. 
poſed on by Nau. If theſe two men had received 

Jetters, or had wrote any anſwers, without her know- 
lege; the imputation, ſhe ſaid, could never lie ongher, 
And ſhe was the more inclined, ſhe added, to enter- 


tain this ſuſpicion againſt them, becauſe Nau had, in 


other inſtances, been guilty of a like temerity, and 


| had ventured to tranſac̃t buſineſs in my Roe, vithour 
- communicating! the matter to her /. | 
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5 Thite ire three N by which the letter to Babington may be 


| accounted for, without allowing Mary's concurrence in the conſpiracy for | 
 aifaflinating Elizabeth. The firſt is, that which the ſeems herſelf to have 


embraced, that her ſecretaries had received Babington's $ letter, and had ven- 


rured of themſelves to anſwer; it, without communicating the matter to het: 


But it is utterly improbable, that 2 princeſs. of that ſenſe and ſpirit would, 
in an affair of that importance, be ſo treated by her ſervants who keel is 
the houſe with her, and who had every moment an opportunity of commu- 
nicating the ſecret to her. If the conſpiracy failed, they muſt expect to ſuf. 
fer the ſevereſt puniſhment from the court of England z "If it ſucceeded, the 
lighteſt puniſhment, which they could hope for from their own miſtre, 

muſt be diſgrace, on account of their temerity, Not to mention, that Ma- 
ry s concurrence was in ſome degree requiſite for "effeftuating the defign of 
Her eſcape: It was propoſed to attack her while ſhe was employed in 
kunting : She muſt therefore concert the time and place with the conlpin- 
tors, The ſecond ſuppoſition is, that theſe two ſteretaries were previoufly 
traitors ; and being gained by Walfingham, had made ſuch a reply in their 
miſtrefs's cypher," as 1 * involve Her in the bunt of the conſpiracy, But 


| theſe two men had lived Jong with the | Queen of Scots, bad been entirely 


truſted by "her, and Rad never Fallen under {olpicion | either with her or 
her partizans, Camden tells us, that Curle afterwards claimed” a reward 
from Walfingham on pretence of ſome promiſe ; but Wallingham told bim, 


: that he owed him no reward, and that he Had Hade bo diſcoveries on hi 


examfnstiod, which were not known with. certainty from other quarter, 

ſuppoſition is, that neither the Queen nor the two ſecretaries, 
Nau and 'Curle, ever ſaw Babington's letter, or made any anfwer ; but 
that Walfingham, having decyphered the former, "forged a reply. But 
this ſuppoſition implies the falſhood of the whble try, told by Camden, 
of Gifferd's acceſs to the Queen of Scots's family, ind. Paulet's refuſal to 
concur in allowing his ſervants. to be bribed. Not to mention, that as 
Nau's and Curle's evidence muſt, on this ſuppoſition, have been extorted 
by violence and terrory they would neceſſarily have been engaged, for their 
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Tux fole circumſtance of her deferice, which to us CHAP, 


may appear to have ſome force, was her requiring that 


Nau and Curle ſhould be confronted with her, and 


own juſtiication, to have told the truth afterwards ; eſpecially upon the 


acceflion of James. But Camden informs us, that Nau, even after that 


event, perſiſted ill in his teſtimony, | | | 


we muſt alſo conſider, that the two laſt ſuppoſitions imply ſuch a mon- 


Arous criminal conduct in Walſingham, and conſequently in Elizabeth (for 
the matter could be no ſecret to her) as exceeds all credibility, If we con- 
fder the fituation of things and the prejudices of the times, Mary's conſent 
to Babington's conſpiracy appears much more natural and prob#ble. She 
believed Elizabeth to be an uſurper and a heretic: She regarded her as a per- 
ſonal and a violent enemy: She k new that ſchemes of aſſaſſinating heretics 
were very familiar in that age, and generally approved of by the zealous catho- 


lies: Her own liberty and ſovereignty were connected With the ſucceſsof this 


enterprize, And it cannot appear ſtrange, that where men of ſo much merit ag 
Babington could be engaged, by bigotry alohe, in ſo criminal an enterprize, 
Mary, who was aQtuatedby theſame motive, joined to ſo manyothers, ſhould 
have given her conſent to a ſcheme projected by her friends. We may be 
previouſly certain, that, if ſuch a ſcheme was ever communicated to her, 
with any probability of ſucceſs, ſhe would aſſent to it: And it ſerved the 
purpoſe of Walſingham and the Engliſh miniſtry to facilitate the communi- 
cation of theſe ſchemes, as ſoon as they had got an expedient for intercepting 
her anſwer, and detecting the conſpiracy. Now Walſingham's knowlege of 
the matter is a ſuppoſition neceſſary to account for the letter delivered to 
Babington. | | 

As to the not puniſhing of Nau and Curle by Elizabeth, it never is the 


practice to puniſh leſſer criminals, who had given evidence againſt the 


principal, 5 


But what ought to induce us to reject theſe three ſuppoſitions, is, that 


they muſt, all of them, be conſidered as bare poſſibilities ; The pattizans of 
Mary can give no reaſon for preferring one to the other: Not the ſlighteſt 


evidence ever appeared to ſupport any one of them: Neither at that time, 


nor at any time after, was any reaſon diſcovered, by the numerous zealots 
at home and abroad who had embraced Mary's defence, to lead us to tHe 
belief of any of theſe three ſuppoſitions : and even her apologiſts at preſent 
ſeem not to have fixed on any choice among theſe ſuppoſed poſſibilities, The 
poſitive proof of two credible witneſſes, ſupported by the other very ſtrong 


circumſtances, ſtill remains vnimpeached. Babington, who had an ex- 


treme intereſt to have communication with the Queen of Scots, believed 


he had found a means of correſpondence with her, and had received an 
anſwer from her: He, as well as the other conſpirators, died in that belief: 


There has not occurred, fince that time, the leaſt argument to prove they 


were miſtaken : Can there be any reaſon at preſent to doubt of the truth | 


of their opinion ? Camden, tho' a profeſt apologiſt for Mary, is con- 


Vol. V. X affirming 


Nil. 
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on 


ſhe might ſafely confide.” She alſo acknowlegad Curl; 
to be a very honeſt man, but ſimple, and eaſily in. 
poſed on by Nau. If theſe two men had received 
letters, or had wrote any anſwers, without her 3 
lege; the imputation, ſhe ſaid, could never lie ongher. 
And ſhe was the more inclined, ſhe added, to enter- 
tain this ſuſpicion againſt them, becauſe Nau had, in 
other inſtances, been guilty of a like temerity, and 


had ventured to tranſact buſineſs in her name, vithe 


communicating the matter to her“. WAY 


E There are three ſuppoſitions, by which the letter to Babington may de 
accounted for, without allowing Mary s concurrence in the conſpiracy for 


Alaſſinating Elizabeth. The firſt is, that which ſhe ſeems herſelf to hav 


embraced, that her ſecretaries had received Babingron' s letter, and had ves - 

yured of themſelves to anſwer it, without communicating the matter to her: 

But it is utterly improbable, that a princeſs of that ſenſe and ſpirit would, 

in an affair of that importance, be ſa treated by her ſervants who lived in 
the houſe with her, and who had every moment an opportunity of commu- 

nicating the ſecret to her. If the conſpiracy failed, they muſt expect to fuf. 
fer the ſevereſt puniſhment from the court of England z if it fucceeded, the 
lighteſt puniſhment, which they could hope for from their o own miſtrek, 
muſt be diſgrace, on account of their temerity, Not to mention, that Ma- 

xy s concurrence was in ſome degree requiſite for effectuating the defign of 
Her eſcape: It was propoſed to attack her guards, while ſhe was employedia 
hunting : She muſt therefore concert the time and place with the conſpin- 
tors, The fecond ſuppoſition i is, that theſe two ſecretaries were preyiouy 
traitors z and being gained by Walſingham, had made fuch a reply in their 
miſtreſs's cypher, as Tab involve her in the guilt of the conſpiracy. But 
theſe two men had lived Jong with the Queen, of Scots, had been entirely 
trufted by "Her, and Had never fallen under ſuſpicion either with her or 


her partizans. Camden tells us, that Curle afterwards claimed a reward 


from Walſingham on pretence of ſome promiſe ; but Wallinghat told bim, 


that he owed him no reward, and that he kad made ho diſcoveries on his 
, examination, which were not known with certainty from other quarten, 
The third ſuppoſition is, that neither the Queen nor the two ſecretaries, 


Nau and Curle, ever ſaw Babington's letter, or made any anſwer; but 


that Walfingham, having decyphered the former, forged a reply. But 


this ſuppoſition implies the falſhood of the whole ſtory, told by Camden, 
of Gifferd's acceſs to the Queen of Scots's family, ànd Paulet's refuſal to 
concur in allowing his ſervants to be bribed. Not to mention, that 3 
Nau's and Curle's evidence muſt, on this ſuppoſition, have been extorted 
by violence and terror, they would neceſſarily have been engaged, for their 
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Tur ſole circümſtande of her defence, which to us C H AF, 


may appear to have ſome force, was her requiring that 
Nau and Curle ſhould be confronted with her, and 


own juſtification, to have told the truth afterwards ; eſpecially upon the 
acceflion of James. But Camden informs us, that Nau, even after that 
event, perſiſted ſtill in his teſtimony 0 

' We muſt alſo conſider, that the two laſt ſuppoſitions imply fuck, a mon- 
frous criminal conduct in Walſingham, and conſequently in Elizabeth (for 
the matter could be no ſecret to her) as exceeds all credibility. If we con- 
fider the fituation of things and the prejudices of the times, Mary's conſent 
to Babington's conſpiracy appears much more natural and prob#ble. She 
believed Elizabeth to be an uſurper and a heretic: She regarded her as a per- 
ſonal and a violent enemy: She knew that ſchemes of aſſaſſinating heretics 
were very familiar in that age, and generally approved of by the zealous catho- 
lies: Her own liberty and ſovereignty were connected With the ſucceſs of this 
enterpriae. And it cannot appear ſtrange, that where men of ſo much merit as 
Babington could be engaged, by bigotry alohe, in ſo criminal an enterprize, 
Mary, who was actuatedby theſame motive, joined to ſo manyothers, ſhould 
have given her conſent to a ſcheme projected by her friends, We may be 
previouſly certain, that, if ſuch a ſcheme was ever communicated to her, 
with any probability of ſucceſs, ſhe would aſſent to it: And it ſerved the 
purpoſe of Walſingham and the Engliſh miniſtry to facilitate the communi- 
cation of theſe ſchemes, as ſoon as they had got an expedient for intercepting 
her anſwer, and detecting the conſpiracy. Now Walſingham's knowlege of 
the matter is a ſuppoſition neceſſary to account for the letter delivered to 
Babington. 

As to the not puniſhing of Nau and Curle by Elizabeth, it never is the 
practice to panin leſſer 3 who had given evidence againſt the 
principal. 


But what ought to induce us to reject theſe three ſuppoſitions, is, that 


they muſt, all of them, be conſidered as bare poſſibilities; The pattizans of 
Mary can give no reaſon for preferring one to the other : Not the ſlighteſt 


evidence ever appeared to ſupport any one of them: Neither at that time, 


nor at any time after, was any reaſon diſcovered, by the numerous zealots 
at home and abroad who had embraced Mary's defence, to lead us to tHe 
belief of any of theſe three ſuppoſitions : and even her apologiſts at preſent 
ſeem not to have fixed on any choice among theſe ſuppoſed poſſibilities, The 
poſitive proof of two credible witneſſes, ſupported by the other very ſtrong 


circumſtances, fill remains unimpeached. Babington, who had an ex- 


treme intereſt to have communication with the Queen of Scots, believed 
he had found a means of correſpondence with her, and had received an 


anſwer from her: He, as well as the other conſpirators, died in that belief: 


There has not occurred, fince that time, the leaſt argument to prove they 
were miſtaken: Can there be any reaſon at preſent to doubt of the truth 
of their opinion? Camden, tho' a profeſt apologiſt for Mary, is con- 
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affirming that they never would to her face perſiſt iq 
their evidinds+ But that demand, however equitable, 
was not ſupported by law in riald'of high treaſon, and 
was often tefuſed even in other trials where the crown' 
was proſecutor. The clauſe, contained in an act cf 
the 13th of the Queen, was a novelty ; that the ſpecies 
of treaſon there enumerated muſt be proved by two 
witneſſes, confronted with the criminal. But Mary 


was not tried upon that act; and the miniſters and 
crown lawyers of this reign were always ſure to refuſe 
every indulgence beyond what the ſtrict letter of the 


law and the ſettled practice of the courts of juſtice re- 
quired of them. 
were not probably at Fotheringay during the time of the 
trial, and could not, upon Mary's pane be bebe, 
by the commiſſioners *, 


THERE paſſed two incidents in this trial, Few 


may be worth obſerving. A letter between Mary an 
Babington was read, in which mention was made : 


the earl of Arundel and his brothers: On hearing 
their names ſhe broke into a ſigh, « Alas, ” ſaid the, 


ſtrained to tell the ſtory in ſuch a manner as evidently fappoles her guilt, 
Such was the impoſſibility of finding any other conſiſtent f- eren * 
a man of parts, who was a contemporary 100. N 

In this light might the queſtion have appeared even duting Mary $ will 
But what now puts her guilt beyond all controverſy is the following paſſage 
of her letter to Thomas Morgan, dated the 29th of July 1586. © As 


to Babington, he hath both kindly and honeſtly offered himſelf and all his 
means to be employed any. way I would. Whereupon 1 hope to have ſa - 


te tisfied him by two of my ſeveral letters, ſince I had his; and the rather, 


« for that I opened him the way, whereby I received his with your afore- 


« ſaid,” Murden, p. 533. Babington confeſſed, that he had' offered her to 
aſſaſſinate the Queen; It appears by this, that ſhe had accepted the offer: 
So that all the ſuppoſitions of Walſingham's forgery, or her ſectetaty's 
temerity or treachery, fall to the ground. 


t Queen Elizabeth was willing to have allowed Curle and Nau to be pro · 
duced in the trial, and writes to that purpoſe, to Burleigh and Walſingham, 
in her letter of the 7th of October, in Forbes's MS. collections. She only: 
lays, that ſhe thinks it needleſs, tho“ ſhe was willing to agree to it. 
The not confronting the witneſſes was not the reſult of belien, but the 


practice of the age. : | 
4 | = what 


Not to mention, that theſe ſecretaries- 
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« what has that nobſt houſe of the Howards ſuffered C H A P. 
4 XLII. | 

« for my ſake ! She affirmed, with regard to the Tame CL, 4 
letter, that it was eaſy to forge the hand-writing and 1336. 
cypher of another; ſhe was afraid, that this was too 
familiar a practice with Walfingham, who, ſhe alſo 
heard, had frequently practiſed both againſt her life and 
her ſon's. Walſingham, who was one of the com- 
i nifſioners, roſe up. He proteſted, that in his private 
1 capacity, he had never acted any thing againſt the 1 5 
" Queen of Scots: In his public capacity, he owned, | 
f that his concern for his ſovereign” s ſafety had made 
” him very diligent in ſearching out, by every expedient, 
b all deſigns againſt her ſacred perſon or her authority. 
| For attaining that end, he would not only make 

uſe of the aſſiſtance of Ballard or any other conſpirator: 
* He would alſo reward them for betraying their com- 
4 panions. But if he had tampered in any manner, un- 
if worthy of his character and office, why did none of the 
8 late criminals either at their trial or execution, accuſe 0 
„ him of ſuch practices? Mary endeavoured to pacify 
bim by ſaying that ſhe ſpoke from information; and 
v ſhe begged him, that he would thenceforth give no 
1 more credit to ſuch as ſlandered her, than ſhe would to 
ſuch as accuſed him. The-great character indeed, 
which Sir Francis Walſingham bears for probity and 
honour, ſhould remove from him all ſuſpicion of ſuch 
baſe arts as forgery and ſubornation ; arts, which even 
the moſt corrupt miniſters in the moſt gs: of times 
would ſcruple to employ. 

Havixo finiſhed- the trial, ahe- S 4 4 0 

journed from Fotheringay, and met in the Star Cham- ber, 
ber at London; where, after taking the oaths of Mary“ $ 
two ſecretaries, who, voluntarily, without hope or 
reward, vouched the authenticity of thoſe letters before 
e broduced, they pronounced ſentence of death upon 

the Queen of Scots, and confirmed it by their ſeals and ONT 


lubſcriptions, The ſame day, a declaration was pub- gun My. 
| X 2 | liſhed 
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. * 4 * liſhed by the commiſſioners and the judges, © that the 
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« ſentence did no wiſe derogate from the title and honour 


6c of James, King of Scotland ; but that he was in the 
&« ſame place, degree, and right, as if the ſentence 
& had never been pronounced ", * 

Tux Queen had now brought her affairs with May 
to that ſituation, which ſhe had long ardently deſired ; 
and had found a plauſible reaſon for executing Vengeance 
on a competitor, whom, from the beginning of her 


reign, ſhe had ever equally dreaded, and hated. | But 
ſhe was reſtrained from gratifying inſtantly her re- 


ſentment, by ſeveral important conſiderations. She 
foreſaw the invidious colours in which this example of 
uncommon. juriſdiction would be repreſented by the 
numerous partizans of Mary, and the reproach, to 


which ſhe herſelf might be expoſed with all foreign 


princes, perhaps with all poſterity. The rights of 
hoſpitality, of kindred, and of royal majeſty, ſeemed 


in one ſignal inſtance to be all violated; and this ſacri- 


fice of generoſity to intereſt, of clemency to revenge, 
might appear equally, unbecoming a ſoverereign and a 
woman. Elizabeth, therefore, who was an excellent 
hypocrite, pretended the utmoſt reluctance to proceed 
to the execution of the ſentence, aff ected the moſt tender 
ſympathy with her priſoner, diſplayed all her ſcruples 
and difficulties, rejected the ſollicitation of her courtiers 
and miniſters, and affirmed, that, were ſhe. not moved 


by the deepeſt concern for her people's ſafety, ſhe would 
not heſitate a moment in pardoning all thei injuries, which 


ſhe herſelf had received from the Queen of Scots. 
THaT the voice of her people might | be more audibly 


| heard in the demand of juſtice upon Mary, ſhe ſum- 


moned a new Parliament; and ſhe, knew, both from 

the uſual diſpoſitions of that aſſembly, and from the 

influence of her miniſters over them, that ſhe ſhould 

not want the moſt earneſt ſollicitation to conſent to 
u Camden, p. 526. 


that 
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that meaſure, which was ſo agreeable to her ſecret 
inclinations. She did not open this aſſembly in perſon, 
but appointed for that purpoſe three commiſſioners, the 
chancellor Bromley, the treaſurer Burleigh, and the 
earl of Derby. The reaſon aſſigned for this meaſure, 
was, that the Queen, foreſeeing that the affair of the 
Queen of Scots would be tied} in Parliament, found 
her tenderneſs and delicacy ſo much hurt by that 
melancholy incident, that ſhe had not the courage 
to be preſent while it was under deliberation, but 
withdrew her eyes from what ſhe could not behold. 
without the utmoſt reluctance and uneaſineſs. She was 
alſo willing, that, by this unuſual caution, the people 
ſhould ſee the danger, to which her perſon was hourly 
expoſed; and ſhould thence be' more ſtrongly incited 
to take vengeance on the criminal, whoſe reſtleſs in- 
trigues and bloody conſpiracies had fo long expoſed her 
to the moſt imminent perils *, | 

TRx Parliament anſwered the Queen's expectations: 
The ſentence againſt Mary was unanimouſly ratified by 
both houſes; and an application was agreed on to obtain 
Elizabeth's conſent to its publication and execution”. 


She gave them an anſwer ambiguous, embarraſſed ; full 


of real artifice, and ſeeming irreſolution. She men- 


CHA Þ 
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tioned the extreme danger to which her life was con- 


tinually expoſed; ſhe declared her willingneſs to die, 
did e not foreſee the great calamities, which would 
thence fall upon the nation; ſhe made profeſſions of 


the greateſt tenderneſs to her people; ſhe diſplayed the 


clemency of her temper, and expreſſed her violent re- 
luctance to proceed to extremities againſt her unhappy 
kinſwoman ; ſhe affirmed, that the late law, by which 
that princeſs was tried, ſo far from being made to 
enſnare her, was only intended to give her warning 
beforehand, not to engage in ſuch attempts, as might 


expoſe her to the penalties, with which ſhe was thus 


* D*Ewes, p. 375* 1 Ibid, p. 379. 
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openly menaced; and ſhe begged them to think once 
again, whether it was poſſible to find any other ex- 


pedient beſides the death of the Queen of Scots for 
ſecuring the public tranquillity . The Parliament, 


in obedience to her commands, took the affair again 


under conſideration; but could find na other poſſible 
expedient. They reiterated their ſollicitations, and 
entreaties, and arguments: They even remonſtrated, 
that mercy to the Queen of Scots was cruelty to them, 
her ſubjects and children: And they affirmed, that it 
were injuſtice to deny execution of the law to any 
individual; much more, to the whole body of the 


people, now unanimouſly and earneſtly ſuing for this 


pledge of her parental care and tenderneſs. This ſecond 
addreſs ſet the pretended doubts and ſcruples of Eliza- 
beth: anew in agitation : She complained of her own 
unfortunate ſituation; expreſſed her uneaſineſs from 
their importunity ; renewed the profeſſions of affection 
to her people; ; and diſmiſſed the committee of Par- 
liament in an uncertainty, what, after all this deli- 
beration, might be her final reſolution “. 


2 D' Ewes, p. 402, 403. 
* This Parliament granted the Queen a ſupply of a ſubſidy and two 
fifteenths. They adjourned, and met again after the execution of the Queen 


of Scots; when there paſſed ſome remarkable incidents, which it may be 


proper not to omit. We ſhall give them in the words of Sir Simon D'Ewes, 
p. 410,41 1, which are almoſt wholly tranſcribed from Towynſend's Journal, 
On Monday the 27th of February, Mr. Cope, firſt uſing ſome ſpeeches 


touching the neceſſity of a learned miniftry and the amendment of things 


amiſs in the eccleſiaſtical eſtate, offered to the houſe a bill and a book 
written; the bill containing a petition, that it might be enacted, that all 
laws now in force touching eccleſiaſtical government ſhould be void: 
And that it might be enacted that that-book of common prayer 
now offered, and none other, might be. received into the church to 
be uſed. The bo:k contained the form of prayer. and adminiſtration 
of the ſacraments, with divers rites and ceremonies to be uſed in the 


church; and he defired that the book might be read. Whereupon Mr. 


Speaker in effect uſed this ſpeech : For that her majeſty before this time 
had commanded the houſe not to meddle with this matter, and that her 


Bor 


ELIZABETH. _ 


zur tho' the Queen affected reluctance to execute CES p. 


the ſentence againſt Mary, ſhe complied with the Parr 
liament's requeſt to publiſh it; and the proclamation 536, 


majeſty had promiſed to take order in thoſe cauſes, he doubted not but to the 
good ſatisfaction of all her people, he defired that it Would pleaſe them to 
ſpare the reading of it. Notwithſtanding the houſe defired the reading of it. 
Whereypon Mr. Speaker deſired the clerk to read. And the court being 
ready te read it, Mr, Dalton made a motion againſt the reading of it; 
faying, that it was not meet to be read, and it did appoint a new form of 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments and ceremonies/ of the church, to the diſ- 
credit of the book of common prayer and of the whole ſtate; ard thought 
that this dealing would bring her majeſty's indignation againſt the houſe, 
thus to enterprize this dealing with thoſe things which her majeſty eſpecially 
had taken into her own charge and direction. Whereupon Mr. Lewkenor 
ſpoke, ſhewing the neeeſſity of preaching and of a learned miniftry, and 
thought it. very fit that the petition and book ſhould be read. To this pur- 
poſe ſpake Mr.” Hurletton and Mr. Bainbrigg ; and fo, the time being 
paſſed, the houſe broke up) and neither the petition nor book read. This 
done, her majeſty ſent to Mt. Speaker, as well for this petition. and book, as 
for that other petition and book. for the like effect, that was delivered the 
laſt ſeflion of Parliment, which Mr. Speaker ſent to her majeſty, On 
Tueſday the 2 8th of Febreary, her Majeſty ſent for Mr. Speaker, by occa- © 
Gon whereof the houſe did nut fit, On Wedneſday the: firſt day of March, 
Mr, Wentworth delivered to Mr. Speaker certain articles, which contained 
queſtions touching the liberties of the houſe, and to. ſome of which he was 
to anſwer, and deſired they might be read. Mr. Speaker deſired him to ſpare 
his motion, until her Majeſty's pleaſure was further known touching the 
petition and book lately delivered into the houſe; but Mr. Wentworth 
would not be ſo ſatisfied, but required his articles might be read. Mr. 
Wentworth introduced his queries by lamenting, that he as well as many others 
were deterred from ſpeaking, by their want of knowlege and experience in the 
liberties of the houſe; and the queries were as follow © Whether this coun- 
cil were not à place for any member of the ſame here! aſſembled, freely 
and without controulment of any perſon or danger of Jaws, by bill. or ſpeech 
do utter any of the grieft of this commonwealth whatſoever touching theſervice 
of God, the ſafety of the prince and this noble realm? Whether that 
great honour may be done unto God, and benefit and fervice unto the prince 
and ſtate, without free ſpeech in this touncil that may be done with it? 
Whether there be any council which can make, add, or diminiſh from the. 
laws of the realm but only this council of ParBiament ? Whether it be 
not againſt the orders of this council to make any ſecret or matter of weight, 
which is here in hand, known to the prince or any other, concerning the high 
ſervice of God, ' prince or ſtate, without the conferit of the houſe ? Whether 
the ſpeaker or any other may interrupt any member of this council in his 
T fpeech uſed in this houſe tending to any of the forenamed ſervices ?. 
Whether the ſpeaker may riſe when he will, any matter being pra- 
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rejoicings of the people. The lord d Buckburſt, and 


pounded, without conſent of the houſe or not? Whether the ſpeaker 
may over-rule the houſe in any matter or cauſe there in queſtion, or wh 


he is to be ruled or over-ruled in any matter or not? Whether the prince 


and ſtate can continue, and ſtand, and be maintained, without this council of 
Parliament, not altering the government of the ſtate? At the end of 


. theſe queſtions, ſays Sir Simon D*'Ewes, I found ſet down this ſhort note 


or memorial enſuing: By which it may be perceived, both what ſerjeant 


Puckering, the ſpeaker, did with the ſaid queſtions after he had received 


them, and what became alſo of this buſineſs, viz. *© Theſe queſtions 
« Mr, Puckering pocketed up and ſhewed Sir Thomas Heneage, who ſo 
4 handled the matter, that Mr. Wentworth went to the Tower, and the 
& queſtions not at all moved. Mr. Buckler of Eſſex herein brake his faith 
4% in forſaking the matter, &c. and no more was done.“ After ſetting 
down, continues Sir Simon D*Ewes, the ſaid buſineſs of Mr, Wentworth 
in the original journal book, there follows only this ſhort concluſion cf 
the day itſelf, viz. This day, Mr. Speaker being ſent for to the 
«© Queen's majeſty, the houſe departed.” On Thurſday the ſecond of 
March, Mr, Cope, Mr. Lewkenor, Mr, Hurlſton, and Mr. Bainbrigg 
were ſent for to my lord chancellor and by divers of the privy council, 
and from thence were ſent to the Tower, On Saturday, the fourth day of 
March, Sir John Higham made a motion to this houſe, for that divers good 
and neceſſary members thereof were taken from them, that it would pleaſe them 
to be humble petitioners do her majeſty for the reſtitution of them again to the 


houſe. To which ſpeeches Mr. vice-chamberlain anſwered, that if the gentle» 


men were committed for matter within the compaſs of the privilege of this 
houſe, then there might be a petition ; but if not, then we ſhould give 
occaſion to her majeſly's farther diſpleaſure : And therefore adviſed to ſtay 
until they heard more, which could not be long: And farther, he aid 
touching the book and the petition, her majeſty had, for diverſe good cauſes 
beſt known to herſelf, thought fit to ſuppreſs the ſame, without any far- 
ther examination thereof; and yet thought it very unfit for her- majeſty 
to give any account of her doings, —— But whatſoever Mr. vice-chamber- 
Jain pretended, it is moſt probable theſe members were committed for 
intermeddling with matters touching the church, which her majeſty had 
often inhibited, and which had cauſed ſo much diſputation and ſo many 
meetings between the two houſes the laſt Parliament.” 

This is all we find of the matter in Sir Simon D'Ewes and Townſend ; 
and it appears that thoſe members, who had been committed, were detain- 
ed in cuſtody till the Queen thought fit to releaſe them. Theſe queſtions 
of Mr. Wentworth are curious; ; becauſe they contain the firſt faint dawn- 


| ings of the preſent Engliſh conſtitution ; tho? ſuddenly eclipſed by the arbitra- 


ry government of Elizabeth. Wentworth was indeed, by his puritaniſm, 
as well as his love of liberty (for theſe two characters, of ſuch unequal merit, 
aroſe and advanced waether) the true forerunner of the Hambdens, the Pyms, 


Si. 4 Beale, 


- . 


Beale, clerk to the Council, were * to the Queen 1 _ 
of Scots, and notified to her the ſentence pronounced a 
zyainſt her, its ratification by Parliament, and the 1586. 
earneſt applications made for its execution by that 
aſſembly, who thouTht, that their religion could never, 

while ſhe was alive attain a full ſettlement and ſecuri- 

ty. Mary was no wiſe diſmayed at this intelligence : : 

On the contrary, ſhe joyfully laid hold of the laft cir- 
cumſtance mentioned to her; and inſiſted, that ſince 

her death was demanded by the proteſtants for the 
eſtabliſhment of their faith, ſhe was really a martyr 

to her religion, and was intitled to all the merits, 
attending that glorious character. She added, that 

the Engliſh had often imbrued their hands in the blood 

of their ſovereigns : No wonder, they exercifed cruelty 

towards her, who. derived her deſcent from theſe 
monarchs b. Paulet her keeper, received orders to take 

down her canopy, and to ſerve her no longer with that 

reſpect, due to ſovereign princes. He told her, that 

ſhe was now to be conſidered as a dead perſon; and 
incapable of any dignity ©. This inſult ſhe received 

without any ſeeming emotion. She only replied, that 

ſhe received her royal character from the hands of the 
Almighty, and no earthly power was eyer able to 


bereave her of it, | 
Taz Queen of Scots wrote her laſt letter to Eliza- i 
1 
| 


beth ; full of dignity, without departing from that ſpirit 
of meekneſs and of charity, which appeared ſuitable 
to this concluding ſcene of her unfortunate life. She 
preferred no petition for averting the fatal ſentence : 
On the contrary, ſhe expreſſed her gratitude to heaven 


and the Hollises, who, in the next age, with leſs courage, becauſe with 
leſs danger, rendered their principles ſo triumphant. I ſhall only aſk, 
whether i it be not ſufficiently clear from all theſe tranſactions, that in the | 
two ſucceeding reigns it was the people who encroached upon the ſovereignz i 
not the ſovereign, who attempted, as is pretended, to uſurp upon [ 


* ? 
Þ Camden, p. 528, c Jeb, vol, II. P. 293» 0 
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for thus bringing to a ſpeedy period her fad and lament, 
ble pilgrimage. She requeſted ſome favours of Elias. 
beth, and intreated her, that ſhe might be beholden 6 
them to her own goodneſs alone, without making: 

plications to thoſe miniſters, who had diſcovered ſuch 
an extreme antipathy to her perſon and her religion, 
She deſired, that, after her enemies ſhould be ſatiated 
with her innocent blood, her body, which, it wa 
determined, ſhould never enjoy reft, while her foul 
was united to it, might be conſigned to her ſervant, 
and be conveyed by them into France, there to repoſ 
in a catholic land, with the facred relicts of her 
mother. In Scotland, ſhe ſaid, the ſepulchres of he; 
anceſtors were violated, and the churches either 
demoliſhed or profaned ; and in England, where ſh: 
might be enterred among the antient kings, her own 
and Elizabeth's progenitors, ſhe could entertain ng 


hopes of being accompanied to the grave with thoſ: 


rites and ceremonies, which her religion required, 
She deſired that no one might have the power of in- 
flicting a private death upon her, without Elizabeth' 
knowlege; but that her execution ſhould be public, 
and attended by her antient ſervants, who might bear 
teſtimony of her perſeverance in the faith, and of her 
ſubmiſſion to the will of heaven. She begged, that 
theſe ſervants might afterwards be allowed to depart 


whither they pleaſed, and might enjoy thoſe legacies 


which ſhe ſhould bequeath them. And ſhe conjured 
her to grant theſe favours, by, their near kindred, by 
the ſoul and memory of Henry the ſeventh, the common 
anceſtor of both, and by the royal dignity of which 
they equally participated a. Elizabeth made no anſwer 
to this letter; being unwilling to give Mary a refuſal in 
her preſent — and foreſeeing inconvenĩencies 
from granting ſome of her requeſts. 
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WHILE the Queen of Scots thus prepared herſelf to 
meet her fate, great efforts were made by foreign 
powers with Elizabeth to prevent the execution of 
the ſentence, pronounced againſt her, Beſides em- 
ploying L'Aubeſpine, the French reſident at London, 
a man devoted to the houſe of Guiſe, Henry ſent 
over Bellievre, with a profeſſed intention of interceding 
for the life of Mary. The duke of Guiſe and the 
league, at that time, threatened very nearly the King's 
authority; and Elizabeth knew, that, tho' that monarch 
might, from decency and policy, think himſelf obliged 
to interpoſe publicly in behalf of the Queen of Scots, 
he could not ſecretly be much diſpleaſed with the death 
of a princeſs, on whoſe fortune and elevation his 
mortal enemies had always founded ſo many daring 
and ambitious projects. It is even pretended, that 
Bellievre had orders, after making public and vehe- 
ment remonſtrances againſt the execution of Mary, to 
exhort privately the Queen, in his maſter's name, 
not to defer an act of juſtice, ſo neceſſary for their 
common intereſts . But whether the French King's 
interceſſion was ſincere or not, it had no weight 
with the Queen; and ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her former 


reſolution. 
Txt interpoſition of the young King of Scots, tho? 


it was not able to change Elizabeth's determination, 


ſeemed, on every account, to merit more attention. 
So ſoon as James heard of the trial and condemnation 
of his mother, he ſent Sir William Keith, gentleman 
of his bed chamber, to London; and wrote a letter 
to the Queen, in which he remonſtrated, in very 
ſevere terms, againſt the indignity of the procedure. 
He ſaid, that he was aſtoniſhed to hear of the pre- 
ſumption of Engliſh noblemen and counſellors, who 
had dared to fit in judgment and paſs ſentence upon a 
Queen of Scotland, deſcended from the royal blood 
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= t HA P. of England; but was ſtill more aſtoniſhed to hen, 
AH — . that thoughts were ſeriouſly entertained of Putting 
| | 1386. that ſentence in execution: That he entreated Eliza. 
[ | beth to reflect on the diſhonour, which ſhe woult 
Wi draw on her name by embruing her hands in the 
i blood of her near kinſwoman, a perſon of the ſame 
royal dignity and of the ſame ſex with herſelf: That 
in this unparalleled attempt, ſhe offered an affront toal 
diadems, and even to her own; and by reducing ſo- 
| | vereigns to a level with other men, taught the people 
{0 to negle all duty towards thoſe whom Providence hal 
| appointed to rule over them : That for his part, he 
I muſt eſteem the injury and infult fo enormous, as to 
be incapable of all attonement; nor was it poſlilfe 
8 for him thenceforth to remain on any terms of core. 
1/8 ſpondence witha perſon, who, without any pretence 
| 


of legal authority, had deliberately inflicted an igno- 
minious death upon his parent: And that even if the 
ſentiments of nature and duty did not inſpire him with 
this purpoſe of vengeance, his own honour requiredit 
of him; nor could he ever acquit himſelf in the eyes 
of the old; if he did not uſe eyery effort, and endure 
every hazard, to revenge ſo great an indignity *, 
| Soon after, James ſent the maſter of- Gray and Sir 
i | | Robert Melvil to enforce the remonſtrances of Keith; 
1 and to employ with the Queen every expedient of ar- 
gument and menaces. Elizabeth was at firſt offended 
with the ſharpneſs of theſe applications; ; and ſhe re- 
plied in a like ſtrain to the Scots ambaſſadors. When 
ſhe afterwards reflected, that this earneſtneſs was no 
more than what duty required of James, ſhe was 
| pacified ; but retained ſtill her oHloJution © of proceed- 
ing to extremities againſt Mary b. It is believed, 
that the maſter of Gray, gained by the enemies of 
that princeſs, gave ſecretly his advice not to ſpare 
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her, and undertook, in all events, to pacify his maſter. 
The Queen alſo, from many circumſtances, was in- 


hy duced to pay ſmall attention to the applications of 
8 James, and to diſregard all the efforts, which he could 
w employ in behalf of his mother. She was well ac- 
al quainted with his character and intereſts, the factions 
ſo. which prevailed among his people, and the inveterate 
| hatred, which the zealous proteſtants, particularly the 
# preachers, bore to the Queen of Scots. The preſent - 


incidents put theſe diſpoſitions of the clergy in a full 
light. James, obſerving the fixed purpoſe of Eliza- 


all the churches; and knowing the captious humour 


and charitable : That it might pleaſe God to illumi- 
“ nate Mary with the light of his truth, and fave 
« her from the apparent danger with which ſhe was 
e threatned.”, But excepting the King's own chap- 
lains, and one clergyman more, all the preachers re- 
fuſed to pollute their churches by prayers for a papiſt, 
and would not ſo much as prefer a petition for her 
converſion. © James, unwilling or unable to puniſh 
this diſobedience, and defirous of giving the preachers 
an opportunity of amending their fault, appointed a 


, new day when prayers ſhould be ſaid for his mother; 
4 and that he might at leaſt ſecure himſelf from any 
i inſult in his own preſence, he deſired the archbiſhop 
? of St. Andrews to preach before him. In order to diſ- 
: appoint this purpoſe, the clergy inſtigated one Couper, 
' a young man, who had not yet received holy orders, 
f to take poſſeſſion of the pulpit early in the morning, 
: and to exclude the prelate. When the King came to 
church, and ſaw the pulpit occupied by Couper, he 

called to him from his ſeat, and told him, that the 
place was deſtined for another; yet ſince he was there, if 


he 


beth, ordered prayers to be offered up for his mother in 


of the ecclefiaſtics, he took care that the form of the 
petition ſhould be moſt cautious, as well as humane 
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he would 'obey the charge given, and remember the 
Queen in his prayers, he might proceed to divine 
ſervice. The preacher replied, that he would x; 
the ſpirit of God ſhould direct him. This anſwer, 
ſufficiently inſtructed James in his purpoſe; and he 
commanded him to leave the pulpit, As Couper 
ſeemed not diſpoſed to obey, the captain of the guard 
went to pull him from his place; upon which the 
young man cried aloud, that this day would be 2 
witneſs againſt the King in the great day of the Lord; 
and he denounced a woe upon the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh for permitting him to be treated in that man- 
ner i. The audience at firſt appeared deſirous to take 
part with him; but the ſermon of the prelate brought 
them over to a more dutiful and more humane diſ- 
poſition. 

ELIZABETH, when ſollicited, either by Mae or 
by foreign princes,. to pardon the Queen of Scots, 


ſeemed always determined to proceed to extremities 


againſt her: But when her miniſters urged her to 
interpoſe no more delays in the execution, her ſcruples 


and her heſitation returned; her humanity could not 


allow her to embrace ſuch violent and ſanguinary | 
meaſures; and ſhe was touched with compaſſion for 
the misfortunes, and with reſpect for the dignity, of 
the unhappy priſoner. The courtiers, ſenſible that 


they could do nothing more acceptable to her, than 


Neaſons for 
the executi- 
on of Mary, 


toemploy perſuaſion on this head, tailed not to enforce 
every motive for the punifhment of Mary, and to com- 
bat all the objections urged againſt that act of juſtice, 
They ſaid, that the treatment of that princeſs in Eng- 
gland had been, on her firſt reception, ſuch as ſound 
reaſon and policy required ; and if ſhe had been govern 
ed by principles of equity, ſhe would not have re- 
fuſed willingly to acquieſce in it: That the obvious 
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jnconveniences, either of allowing her to retire into C H 2 P. 
France, or of reſtoring her by force to her throne, 3 
in oppoſition to the proteſtants, and the Engliſh party 1586. 
| in Scotland, had obliged the Queen to detain her in 

| England, till time ſhould offer ſome opportunity of 

ſerving her, without danger to the kingdom, or to 

the proteſtant religion: That her uſage there had been 

ſuch as became her rank; her own ſervants, in con- 

fderable numbers, had been permitted to attend her; 

exerciſe had been allowed her for her health, and all j 
| xcceſs of company for amuſement; and theſe indul- [| 
rencies would, in time, have been carried farther, if 
by her ſubſequent conduct ſhe had appeared worthy _ 
of them: That after ſhe had inftigated the rebellion | 
of Northumberland, the conſpiracy of Norfolk, the 
bull of excommunication of pope Pius, an invaſion 
from Flanders; after ſhe had ſeduced the Queen's | 
friends, and incited every enemy, foreign or domeſtic, | 
azainſt her; it became neceſſary. to treat her as a moſt 
dangerous rival, and to render her confinement more | 
ſtrict and rigorous : That the Queen, notwithſtanding * 
theſe repeated provocations, had, in her favour, re- f 
jected the importunity of her Parliaments, and the 

adyice of her ſageſt miniſters *; and was ſtill, in hopes 

of her amendmept, determined to delay coming to 

the laſt extremity againſt her: That Mary, even in @._- 
this forlorn condition, retained ſo high and uncon- 
querable à fpirit, that ſhe ated as competitor to the | | 
crown, and allowed her partizans every where, and | 
in their very letters, addreſſed to herſelf, to treat her 
3 Queen of England: That ſhe had carried her animo- 
"1 % © far as to encourage the atrocious deſign of 
allafinating the Queen; and this crime was unquef- 
tionably proved upon her, by her own letters, by the 
is {We'idence of her ſecretaries, and by the dying confeſ- 
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C HA P. ſion of her — That ſhe was but a titular 
EA Queen, and at preſent poſſeſſed no where any right of 
25386. ſovereignty ; much leſs in England, where eyety one 
was ſubject to the laws, and to Elizabeth, the only true 
| ſovereign: That even allowing her to be ſtill the 
Queen's equal in rank and dignity, ſelf-defence was 
permitted by a law of nature, which could never be abr. 
gated; and every one, till more a Queen, had ſuffi- 
cient juriſdiction over an enemy, who by open violence, 
and ſtill more, who by ſecret treachery, threatned 
the utmoſt danger againſt her life: That the general 
combination of the catholics to exterminate the pro- 
teſtants, was no longer a ſecret ; and as the ſole re- 
ſource of the latter perſecuted ſect lay in Elizabeth, ſo 
the chief hope which the former entertained of final 
ſucceſs, conſiſted in the perſon, and in the title of the 
Queen of Scots: That this very circumſtance brought 
matters to extremity -between theſe princeſſes, and 
rendering the life of the one the death of the other, 
pointed out to Elizabeth the path, which either regard 
to ſelf- preſervation, or to the happineſs of her people, 
ſhould direct her to follow: And that neceſſity, more 
powerful than policy, thus demanded of the Queen, 
that reſolution which equity would n and 
which duty preſcribed l. | 
1587. Wren Elizabeth thought that as many importuni- 
ties had been uſed, and as much delay interpoſed, as 
decency required, ſhe at laſt determined to carry the 
ſentence into execution: But even in this laſt reſolution 
ſhe could not proceed without diſplaying a new ſcene 
of duplicity and artifice. . In order to alarm the vulgar, 
- rumours were previouſly diſperſed, that the Spaniſh 
fleet was arrived in Milford Haven; that the Scots 
had-made an irruption into England; that the duke 
of Guiſe was landed in Suſſex with a ſtrong army; 
that the Queen of Scots was eſcaped from priſon, 


Camden, Pe 533. at 
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and had raiſed an army that the northern counties had 
begun an inſurrection j that there was a new eonſpira- 
cy on foot to aſſaſſinate the Queen, and ſet the city of 
London on fire; hay; that the Queen was actually 
aſſaſſinated u. A criminal attempt of this nature was 
even imputed to L' Aubeſpine, the French ambaſſador; 
and that miniſter was obliged to leave the kingdom. 
The Queen; affecting to be in great terror and per- 
plexity, was obſerved to ſit much alone, penſive and 
filetit, and ſometimes to mutter to herſelf half ſenten- 
ces; impotting the difficulty and diſtreſs to which ſhe 
was reduced. She at laſt called Daviſoh, a man of 
parts, but eaſy to be impoſed on, and Who had lately, 
for: that very reaſon, been made ſecretary; and ſhe or- 
dered him, to draw out ſecretly a wartant for the exe- 


cution of the Queen of Scots; whictyaſhe iaftE&rwards 


ſaid, ſhe intended to keep by her, in dcaſe any attempt 
ſhould be made for the delivery of that princeſs. She 
ſigned the warrant; and then commanded Daviſon to 


carry it to the n + in order to have the ſeal af- 
bed to it. Next day ſhe ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, 


enjoining him to forbear ſome time executing her for - 


mer orders; and wher Daviſon came and told her, that 


the warrant had already paſſed the ſe als, ſhe ſeemed to 


be ſomewhat moved; and blamed him for his pretipita- 


tion. Daviſon, being in ſome perplexity, acquainted 


the council with this whole tranſaction ; and they en- 
deavoured to perſuade him to ſend off Beale, clerk of 
the council, with the warrant : If the Queen ſhould be 
diſpleaſed, they promiſed to juſtify his conduct, and to 
take on themſelves the whole Wa HT meaſure. 
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C . A. P. The ſecretary, not perceiving their intention, compli. 


| \ , ed with the advice, and the warrant was diſpatched to 
118 x587, the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, and ſome others, 
ordering them to ſee the ſentence executed upon the 


Queen of Scots, 
th Februa= THE two earls came to F. otheringay ; ; and being in- 


; ve troduced to Mary, informed her of their commiſſion, 
—— exec” and told her to prepare for death next morning at eight 


o' clock. She ſeem'd not terrifyed, tho* ſomewhat ſur- 
prized, with the intelligence. She ſaid, with a chear- 
ful, and even a ſmiling countenance, that ſhe did not 
think the Queen, her ſiſter, would have conſented to 

her death, or have executed the ſentence againſt a per- 
ſon who was not ſubject to the laws and juriſdiction of 
England. But as ſuch is her will,” ſaid ſhe, 
e death, which puts an end to all my miſeries, ſhall 
be to me moſt welcome; nor can I eſteem that ſoul 
«© worthy the felicities of eee which cannot ſup- 
<« port the body under the horrors of the laſt paſſage 
cc to theſe bliſsful manſions 7. She then requeſted 
the two noblemen, that they would permit ſome of her 
ſervants, and particularly her confeſſor, to attend her: 
But they told her, that compliance with this laſt de- 
mand was contrary to their conſcience , and that Dr, 
Fletcher, dean of Peterborow, a man of great learning, 
ſhould be preſent, to inſtruct her in the principles of 
true religion. Her refuſal to have any conference with 
this divine inflamed the earl of Kent's zeal; and he 
bluntly told her, that her death would be the life of their 
religion; as, on the contrary, her life would have 

been the death of it. Mention being made of Babing- 
ton, ſhe conſtantly denied his conſpiracy to have been 
at all known to her; and the revenge of her wrong, ſhe 
reſigned into the hands of the Almighty. 


p Camden, p. 834. Jebb, vol. II. p. 307, Ms. in the Advocate's f- 
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Wurx the earls had left her ſhe ordered ſupper to C WA p. 
X 


de haſtened, that ſhe might have the more leiſure to fi- 
niſh the few affairs which remained to her in this 
world, and to prepare for her paſſage to another, It 
was neceſſary for her, ſhe ſaid, to take ſore ſuſtenance, 
left a failure of her bodily ſtrength ſhould depreſs her 
ſpirits on the morrow, and leſt her behaviour ſhould 
thereby betray a weakneſs unworthy of herſelf”. She 
ſupped ſparingly, as her manner uſually was; and her 
wonted chearfulneſsdid not even deſert her on this oc- 
caſion. She comforted her ſervants under the afflic- 
tion which overwhelmed them, and which was too 
powerful for them to conceal from her. Turning to 
Burgoin, her phyſician, ſhe aſked him, whether he did 
not remark the great and invincible force of truth. 
« They pretend,” ſaid ſhe, ** that I muſt die, be- 
« cauſe I conſpired againſt the Queen's life: But the 


« earl of Kent avowed, that there was no other cauſe. 


« of my death, but the apprehenſions, which, if I 
« ſhould live, they entertain for their religion, My 


te conſtancy in the faith is my real crime: The reſt is 


« only a colour, invented by intereſted and deſigning 
« men.” Towards the end of ſupper, ſhe called in 
all her ſervants, and drank to them: They pledged 
her, in order, on their knees; and crayed her pardon 
for any paſt negle& of their duty: She deigned, in re- 
turn, to aſk their pardon for her offences towards them ; 
and a plentiful effuſion of tears attended this laſt ſo- 
lemn farewel, and exchange of mutual forgiveneſs *, 
Hex care of her ſervants was the ſole remaining af- 


fair which employed her concern in this world. She 


peruſed her will, in which ſhe had provided for them 
by legacies: She ordered the inventory of her goods, 
cloaths, and jewels to be brought her; and ſhe wrote 

7 Jebb, p. 439, = Ibid, vol. II. p. 302, 626. Camden, p. 634. 
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The ſecretary, not perceiving their intention, compli. 
ed with the advice, and the warrant was diſpatched to 


the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, and ſome others, 


ordering them to ſee the ſentence executed upon the 
Queen of Scots, 

Tux two earls came to F. otheringay ; ; and being in- 
troduced to Mary, informed her of their commiſſion, 
and told her to prepare for death next morning at eight 
o' clock. She ſeem'd not terrifyed, tho? ſomewhat ſur- 
prized, with the intelligence. She ſaid, with a chear- 
ful, and even a ſmiling countenance, that ſhe did not 
think the Queen, her ſiſter, would have conſented to 


her death, or have executed the ſentence againſt a per- 


ſon who was not ſubject to the laws and juriſdiction of 
England. But as ſuch is her will,” ſaid ſhe, 
c death, which puts an end to all my miſeries, ſhall 
ebe to me moſt welcome; nor can I eſteem that ſoul 
c worthy the felicities of heaven, which cannot ſup- 
c port the body under the horrors of the laſt paſſage 
to theſe bliſsful manſions 7.“ She then requeſted 
the two noblemen, that they would permit ſome of her 
ſervants, and particularly her confeſſor, to attend her: 
But they told her, that compliance with this laſt de- 
mand was contrary to their conſcience , and that Dr, 
Fletcher, dean of Peterborow, a man of great learning, 


ſhould be preſent, to inſtruct her in the principles of 
true religion. Her refuſal to have any conference with 


this divine inflamed the earl of Kent's zeal; and he 
bluntly told her, that her death would be the life of their 
religion; as, on the contrary, her life would have 


been the death of it. Mention being made of Babing- 


ton, ſhe conſtantly denied his conſpiracy to have been 


at all known to her; and the revenge of her wrong, ſhe 


reſigned into the hands of the An. 
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Warn the earls had left her the ordered ſupper to o H A p. 
be haſtened, that ſhe might have the more leiſure to fl- A It. 
niſh the few affairs which remained to her in this 1387. 
world, and to prepare for her paſſage to another. It 
was neceſſary for her, ſhe ſaid, to take ſome ſuſtenance, 
leſt a failure of her bodily ſtrength ſhould depreſs her 
ſpirits on the morrow, and left her behaviour ſhould 
thereby betray a weakneſs unworthy of herſelf”. She 
ſupped ſparingly, as her manner uſually was; and her 
wonted chearfulneſsdid not even deſert her on this oc- 
caſion. She comforted her ſervants under the afflic- 
tion which overwhelmed them, and which was too 
powerful for them to conceal from her. Turning to 
Burgoin, her phyſician, ſhe aſked him, whether he did 
not remark the great and invincible force of truth. 
&« They pretend,” ſaid ſhe, ** that I muſt die, be- 
« cauſe I conſpired againſt the Queen's life : But the 
cc earl of Kent avowed, that there was no other cauſe 
« of my death, but the apprehenſions, which, if I 
&« ſhould live, they entertain for their religion. My 
te conſtancy in the faith is my real crime: The reſt is 
te only a colour, invented by intereſted and deſigning 
« men.” Towards the end of ſupper, ſhe called in 
all her ſervants, and drank to them: They pledged 
her, in order, on their knees; and craved her pardon 
for any paſt negle& of their duty: She deigned, in re- 
turn, to aſk their pardon for her offences towards them; 
and a plentiful effuſion of tears attended this laſt ſo- 
lemn farewel, and exchange of mutual forgiveneſs *, 

Hex care of her ſervants was the ſole remaining af- 
1 which employed her concern in this world. She 
peruſed her will, in which ſhe had provided for them 
by legacies: She ordered the inventory of her goods, 
cloaths, and jewels to be brought her; and ſhe wrote 

7 Jebb, p. 489. = Ibid, vol. II. p. 302, 626. Camden, p. 634. 
N . don 
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CHAP, wrote down the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeath. 
XIII. ed each particular: To ſome ſhe diſtributed money 
— 

1587, with her own hands; and ſhe adapted the recompence 
| : to their different degrees of rank and merit. She wrote 
alſo letters of recommendation for her ſervants to the 
French King, and to her couſin the duke of Guiſe, 
whom ſhe made the chief executor of her teſtament, 
At her wonted time ſhe went to bed, flept ſome hours; 
= | and then riſing, ſpent the reſt of & night in prayer, 


Having foreſeen the difficulty of $erciſing the rites of 
her religion, ſhe had had the preEaution to obtalh 2 
conſecrated hoſte from the hands of Pope Pius, and ſhe 
had reſerved the uſe of it for this laſt period of her life, 
By this expedient ſhe ſupplied, as much. as ſhe could, 
the want of a prieſt and confeſſor, who was refuſed 
her k. 

TowarDs the morning ſhe dreſſed herſelf in a rich 
habit of ſilk and velvet, the only one which ſhe had 
reſerved to herſelf. She told her maids, that ſhe would 
willingly have left them this dreſs rather than the plain 
garb which ſhe wore the day before: But it was ne- 
ceſſary for her to appear at the enſuing 3 in 
decent habit. 

Tous Andrews, ſheriff of the county, enttied 
the room, and informed her, that the hour was come, 
and that he muſt attend her to the place of execution. 
She replied, that ſhe was ready ; and bidding adieu to 
her ſervants, ſhe leaned on two of Sir Amias Paulet's 
guards, becauſe of an infirmity in her limbs; and ſhe 
followed the ſheriff with a ſerene and compoſed aſpecd. 
In paſſing thro? a hall adjoining to her chamber, ſhe 
was met by the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, Sir 
Amias Paulet, Sir Drue Drury, and many other gen- 
tlemen of diſtinction. Here ſhe alſo found Sir An- 
drew Melvil, her ſteward, who flung himſelf on his 


t Jebb, vol. II. p. 489. 


knees 
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knees before ber; and, wringing his hands, cried © 1 A . 


aloud: “ Ah | madam! unhappy me! What man was 
« ever before the meſſenger of ſuch heavy tidings as I 


« muſt carry, when ] ſhallreturn to my native country, 


« and ſhall report, that I ſaw my gracious Queen and 
« Miftreſs beheaded in England?” His tears prevented 
further ſpeech; and Mary too felt herſelf moved, more 
from ſympathy than affliction, © Ceaſe, my good ſer- 
« yant,” ſaid ſhe, ** ceaſe to lament: Thou haſt cauſe 
« rather to rejoice than to mourn : For now ſhalt thou 
« ſee the troubles of Mary Stuart receive their long 
expected period and completion.” © Know,” con- 
tinued ſhe, © good ſervant, that all the world at beſt 
« js vanity, and ſubject ſtill to more ſorrow than a 
« whole ocean of tears is able to bewail. But I pray 
« thee, carry this meſlage from me, that I die a true 


woman to my religion, and unalterable in my af- 


« fections to Scotland and to France. Heaven forgive 
e them, that have long deſired my end, and have thirſt- 
« ed for my blood as the hart panteth after the wa- 
te ter brooks,” „O God,” added ſhe, © thou that 


e art the author of truth and truth itſelf, thou know- _ 


« eft the inmoſt receſſes of my heart: Thou knoweſt, 


e that I was ever deſirous, to preſerve an entire union 


te between Scotland and England, and to obviate the 
& ſource of all theſe fatal diſcords. But recommend 
“ me, Melvil, to my ſon, and tell him, that, notwith- 
« ſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have done nothing pre- 


«judicial to the ſtate and kingdom of Scotland.” 


After theſe words, reclining herſelf, with weeping eyes, 


and face bedewed with tears, ſhe kiſſed him. And 


&*. ſo,” ſaid ſhe, ©* pood Melvil, farewell: Once again, 
& eue, good Melvil; and grant the aſfiſtance of 
* thy prayers to thy . and miſtreſs .. 


NS. p. 4. Jebb, vol, II. p 624, Strype, vol. III. p. 384. 
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n her, and made a petition in behalf of her ſervants, 


1587, that they might be well treated, that they might be 
allowed to enjoy the preſents which ſhe had made 
them, and be ſent ſafely into their own country. 
Having received a favourable anſwer, ſne moved ano- 
ther requeſt, that they might be permitted to attend her 

at her death: In order, ſaid ſhe, that their eyes may be. 
hold, and their hearts bear witneſs, how patiently their 
Queen and 'miſtreſs can bear her execution, and how 
conſtantly ſhe perſeveres in her attachments to her reli- 
gion. The earl of Kent oppoſed this. deſire, and told 
her, that they would be apt, by their ſpeeches and cries, 
both to diſturb herſelf and the ſpectators: He was alſo 
apprehenſive, leſt they ſhould practiſe ſome ſuperſtition, 
unmeet for him to ſuffer ; ſuch as dipping their hand- 

| kerchiefs in her blood: For that was the inſtance 
which he made uſe of. My lord,“ ſaid the 
Queen of Scots, “ I will give my word (altho' it be 
© but dead) that they ſhall not incur any blame in any 
C“ of the actions which you have named. But alas! 
<< poor ſouls! it would be a great conſolation to them 
ce to bid their miſtreſs farewel. And J hope,” added 

' ſhe, © that your miſtreſs, being a maiden Queen, 
« would vouchſafe, in regard of womanhood, that I 
& ſhould have ſome of my own people about me at my 
« death, I know, that her majeſty hath not given you 
any ſuch ſtrict command, but that you might grant 

me a requeſt of far greater courteſy, even tho” I 
« were a woman of much inferior rank to that which 

I bear.“ Finding that the earl of Kent perſiſted 
{till in his refuſal, her mind, which had fortified itſelf 
againſt the terrors of death, was affected by this cir- 
cumſtance of indignity, for which ſhe was not prepared. 
] am cquſin to your Queen,” cried ſhe, and de- 
© ſcended from the blood- royal of Henry the ſeventh, and 
&* married Queen of France, and an anointed Queen 

aof Scotland,“ The commiſſioners perceiving how 
" FI3 + 


| | | | CHAP. SHE then turned to the noblemen who attended 


every expedient for ſaving her ſoul from that deſtruction 


- 
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invidious their 6bſtinaty would appear, conferred a lit- e H AP; 


tle together, and agreed, that ſhe' might carry a few of 
her ſervants along with her. She made choice of four 
men, and two maid-ſervants, for that purpoſe. 

SHE then paſſed into another hall, where was erected 
the ſcaffold, covered with black; and ſhe ſaw, with an 
undiſmayed countenance, the two executioners, and 
all the preparations of death. The room was crowded 


XLII. 


— — 
1587. 


with ſpectators, and no one was ſo ſteeled againſt al! 


ſentiments of humanity, as not to be moved, when he 
reflected on her royal dignity, conſidered the ſurprizing 
train of her misfortunes, beheld her mild but inflexible 
conſtancy, recalled her amiable accompliſhments, or 
ſurveyed her beauties, which, tho” faded by years, and 
yet more by her afflictions, ſtill diſcovered themſelves 
in this fatal moment. Here the warrant for her exe- 
cution was read to her; and during this ceremony ſhe 
was ſilent, but ſhewed, in her behaviour, an indiffer- 
ence and unconcern, as if the buſineſs had no wiſe re- 


garded her. Before the executioners performed their 


office, the dean of Peterborow ſtepped forth; and tho? 
the Queen frequently told him, that he needed not 
concern himſelf about her, that ſhe was ſettled in the 
antient catholic and Roman religion, and that ſhe meant 


to lay down her life in defence of that faith; he ſtill 


thought it his duty to perſiſt in his lectures and exhor- 
tations, and to endeavour her converſion. The terms, 
which he employed, were, under colour of pious in- 


ſtructions, very cruel inſults on her unfortunate ſituati- 


on; and, beſides their own abſurdity, may be regarded 
as the moſt mortifying indignities, to which ſhe was ever 
yet expoſed. He told her, that the Queen of England 
had in this moment ſhewn a tender care of her; and 
notwithſtanding the puniſhment juſtly to be inflicted on 
her, for her manifold treſpaſſes, was determined to uſe 


with 
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CHAP, with which it was ſo nearly threatned; That ſhe ua 


XLII. 


1587. 


now ſtanding upon the brink of eternity, and bad ng 
other means of eſcaping endleſs perdition, but by repent. 
ing her of her former wickedneſs, by juſtifying the ſen. 


| tence pronounced againſt her, by acknowleging the 


Queen's favours, and by exerting a true and lively faith 
in Chriſt Jeſus : That the ſcriptures were the only rule 
of doctrine, the merits/ of Chriſt the only means of ſal. 


vation; and, if ſhe truſted in the inventions or devi. 


ees of men, ſhe muſt expect in a moment to fall into 
utter darkneſs, into a place where ſhall be weeping, 
howling, and gnaſhing of teeth: That the hang. df 


death was upon her, the ax was laid to the root of the 


tree, the throne of the great judge of heaven was ered 
ed, the book of her life was ſpremi wide, and the par- 
ticular fentence and judgment was ready to be pro- 
nounced upon her: And that-it was now, during this 
important moment, in her choice, either to riſe to the 
reſurrection of life, and hear that joyful ſalutation, 
Came, ye bleſſed ef my Father, or to ſhare the reſurrection 
of condemnation, replete with ſorrow and grief; and io 
fuffer that dreadful denunciation, Ga, ye curſed, inis cur. 
laſting fire *, 225 Al Ace f 23 
- Dvrins this-diſcourſe the Queen could not forbear 
ſametimes betraying her impatience, by interrupting 
the preacher ; and the dean, finding that he had pro- 
fited nothing by his lecture, at laſt bid her change ber 
opinion, repent her of het former wickedneſs, and 
ſettle her faith upon this ground, that only in Chritt 
Jeſus could ſhe hope to be ſaved. She anſwered, 
again and again, wit great earneſtneſs: Trouble 
not yourſelf any more about the matter: For I was 
« born in this religion, I have lived in this religion, 
« and in this religion I am reſolved to die.” Even the 
two earls perceived, that it was fruitleſs to harrals her 
any further with theological diſputes ; and they order- 

MS. p. 8, 9, 10,11, Strype, vol. III. p. 385. | ed 
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ed the dean to deſiſt from his unſeaſonable exhortati- CHAP, 


ons, and to pray for her converſion. During the XLII, | [1 
ent. dean's prayer, ſhe employed herſelf in private- þ ak A 7 I 
hs from the office of the Virgin; and after he had finiſh- 1 
the ed, the pronounced aloud ſome petitions in Engliſh, 15 
faith for the afflicted church, for an end of her own trou- : I 

rule bles, for her ſon, and for Queen Elizabeth; and pray- _ «» = 
fal. ed God, that that princeſs might long proſper, and 
evi. bh employed | in his ſervice, The earl of Kent. obſerv- | 
into ng, that ia her deyotions ſhe made frequent uſe of i 
ing — — could not forbear reproving her, for her | 
| of attachment to that popiſh trumpery, as he termed it; it 
the and he exhorted her to have Chriſt in her heart, not in i 
2 her band 7. She replied with preſence of mind, that it 5 
rr. was difficult to hold ſuch an object in her hand, 4s 
ro- vickout- ene her Beat tounen with coe Cam 1 
nis punction *. | 
the Sus now bagen, with the aid of her two. women, | 
on, to diſtobe herſelf; and the executioner alſo lent his | 
ion hand, to aſſiſt them. She ſmiled, and ſaid, that ſhe | | 
Lto was not accuſtomed to undreſs herſelf before ſo large | | 
r. a company, nor to be ferved by ſuch valets. Her | 
2 ſervants, ſceing her in this condition, ready to lay her 
Ear head upon the black, burſt into tears and lamentati- i 
ng ons: She turned about to them; put her finger upon x 
95 her lips, as a ſign of impoſing filence upon them *; f | 
er and having given them her bleſſing, deſired them to i 
nd pray for her. One of her maids, whom ſhe had ap- | 
iſ pointed for that purpole, covered her eyes with a i 
, handkerchief; ſhe laid herſelf down, without any ſign | 
5 of fear or trepidation; and her head was ſevered from i 
1 ber body at two ſtrokes by the executioner. He in- , i 


? ſtantly held it up to the ſpectators, ſtreaming with 
0 blood and agitated with the convulſions of death: 


— : YMS. p. 15. Jebb, vol, II. p. 307, 497, 637. 2 ſebb. ibid. 
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C-H A P, with which it was ſo nearly threatned; That ſhe was 
no ſtanding upon the brink of eternity, and had no 
2587. other means of eſcaping endleſs perdition, but by repent- 
ing her of her former wickedneſs, by juſtifying the ſen. 

_ tence pronounced againſt her, by acknowleging the 
Queen's favours, and by exerting a true and lively faith 
in Chriſt Jeſus : That the ſcriptures were the only rule 
of doctrine, the merits of Chriſt the only means of fal. 
vation; and, if ſhe truſted in the inventions or devi- 
ces of men, ſhe muſt expect in a moment to fall into 
utter darkneſs, into a place where ſhall be weeping, 

| howling, and gnaſhing of teeth: That the hand of 
| death was upon her, the ax was laid to the root of the 
tree, the throne of the great judge of | heaven was erect. 

ed, the book of ber life was ſpre# wide, and the par- 

ticular ſentence and judgment was ready to be pro- 

nounced upon her: And that it was now, during this 

important moment, in her choice, either to riſe to the 

reſurrection of life, and hear that joyful falytation, 

Came, ye bleſſed ef my Father, or to ſhare the reſurrection 

of condemnation, zeplete with ſorrow and grief; and to 

fuffer that dreadful denunciation, Go, ye curſed, inis guer- 

lafling firx, Tc N SY 

- Duran this diſcourſe the Queen could not forbear 

ſametimes betraying her impatience, by interrupting 

the preacher ; and the dean, finding that he had pro- 

fited nothing by his lecture, at laſt bid her change her 

opinion, repent her of her former wickedneſs, and 

ſettle her faith upon this ground, that only in Chril 

Jeſus could ſhe hope to be ſaved. She anſwered, 
| again and again,,, witz great earneſtneſs: "Trouble 
| | 6+, not yourſelf any more about the matter: For I was 
3 « born in this religion, I have lived in this religion, 
=: - « and in this religion I am reſolved to die.” Even the 
1} We two earls perceived, that it was fruitleſs to harrals het 
any further-with theological diſputes ; and they order- 
X MS. p. 8, 9, 10, 11. Strype, vol. III. p. 3835+ od 
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ed the dean to deſiſt Gran his unſeaſonable exhortati- CHA P, | 


ons, and to pray for her converſion. During the 
dean's prayer, ſhe employed herſelf i in private-devotion - 
from the office of the Virgin ; and after he had finiſh- 
ed, the pronounced aloud ſome petitions. in Engliſh, 
for the afflicted church, for an end of her own trou- 
bles, for her ſon, and for Queen Elizabeth ; and pray- 


ed God, that that princeſs might long proſper, and 


be employed in his ſervice, The earl of Kent obſerv- 
ing, that ia her deyotions ſhe made frequent uſe of 
the crucifix, could not forbear reproving her, for her 
attachment to that popiſh trumpery, as he termed it ; 
and he exhorted her to have Chriſt in her heart, not in 


her band 7. She replied with preſence of mind, that it 


was difficult to hold ſuch an object in her hand, 
without feeling her heart touched with ſome com- 
jon a. | 

Sutz now began, with the aid of her two women, 
to diſtobe herſelf; and the executioner alſo lent his 
hand, to aſſiſt them. She ſmiled, and ſaid, that ſhe 
was not accuſtomed to undreſs herſelf before ſo large 
2 company, nor to be ſerved by ſuch valets. Her 
ſervants, ſeeing her in this condition, ready to lay her 
head upon the black, burſt into tears and lamentati- 
ons: She turned about to them; put her finger upon 
her lips, as a ſign of impoſing ſilence upon them; 
and having given them her bleſſing, deſired them to 
pray for her. One of her maids, whom ſhe had ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, covered her eyes with a 
handkerchief; ſhe laid herſelf down, without any ſign 
of fear or trepidation; and her head was ſevered from 


her body at two ſtrokes by the executioner. He in- 


ſtantly held it up to the ſpectators, ſtreaming with 
blood N agitated with the convulſions of death : 


IMS. p- 15. Jebb, vol. II. p. 305, 497, 637. z ſebb. ibid. 
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CHA P: The dean of Peterborow alone exclaimed, ce & 
| „ *6 periſh all Queen Elizabeth's enemies”: The ear 
1587, of Kent alone reply'd © Amen”: The attention 
bol all the other ſpectators was fixed on the melan. 
choly Scene before them; and zeal and flattery alike 
gave place to preſent pity and admiration of the ex. 
piring Princeſs, 
| Mary's cha- TRus died, in the forty fifth year of her age, and 
tacter. 
the nineteenth of her captivity in England, Mary 
Queen of Scots; a princeſs of great accompliſhments 
both of body and mind, natural as well as acquired; but 
unfortnnate in her life, and during one period, very 
unhappy in her conduct. The beauties of her perſon, 
and graces of her air, combined to make her the moſt 
amiable of women; and the charms of her addreſs 
and converfation aided the impreſſion which her lovely 
figure made on the hearts of all beholders. Ambi- 
tious and active in her temper, yet inclined to chear- 
fulneſs and ſociety; of a lofty ſpirit, conſtant and even 
vehement in her purpoſe ; yet polite, and gentle, and 
affable in her demeanor ; ſhe ſeemed to partake only 
ſo much of the male virtues as to render her eſtimable, 
without relinquiſhing thoſe ſoft graces which compoſe 
the proper ornaments of her ſex. In order to form a juſt | 
idea of her character, we muſt ſet aſide one part of her | 
conduct, while the abandoned herſelf to the guidance 
of a profligate man; and muft conſider theſe faults, 
whether we admit them to be imprudences or crimes, 
as the reſult of an inexplicable, tho* not uncommon, 
inconſtancy in the human mind, of the frailty of our 
nature, of the violence of paſſion, and of the influence, 
which ſituations, and ſometimes momentary incidents, 
have on perſons, whoſe principles are nat throughly 
confirmed by experience and reflection. Enraged by 
the ungrateful conduct of her huſband, ſeduced by the 
treacherous counſels of one in whom ſhe repoſed con- 
fidence, 


. — 8 _ a. L.A)! — — f— min 


gdence, tranſported by the violence of her own tem- 
per, which never lay ſufficiently under the guidance 
of diſcretion ; ſhe was betrayed into actions, which 
may, with ſome difficulty, be accounted for, but which 
admit of no apology, nor even of alleviation. An 
enumeration of her qualities might carry the appear- 
ance of a panegyric z an account of her conduct muſt, 


inyective. 

HER numerous misfortunes, the ſolitude of her 
long and tedious captivity, and the perſecutions to 
which ſhe had been expoſed on account of her religi- 


on, had wrought her up to a degree of bigotry during 


| her latter years; and ſuch was the prevalent ſpirit.and 
principles of that age, that it is the leſs wonder, if her 
zeal, her reſentment, and her intereſt uniting, induced 
her to give conſent to a deſign, which conſpirators, 
actuated only by the firſt of theſe motives, had formed 
2painſt the life of Elizabeth, 


affected the utmoſt ſurprize and indignation, Her 
countenance changed, her ſpeech faltered and failed 
her, and for along time, her forrow was ſo deep that 
ſhe could not expreſs it, but ſtood fixed, like a ſtatue, 
in filence and mute aſtoniſhment. After her grief was 
able to find vent, it burſt out in loud wailings and 
lamentations; ſhe put herſelf into deep mourning for 
this deplorable event; and ſhe was ſeen perpetually 
bathed in tears, and ſurrounded only by her maids 
and women, None of her miniſters or councellors 


ty, Me chaced them from her, with the moſt violent 
expreſſions of rage and - reſentment : They had all of 
them been guilty of an unpardonable crime, in put- 


ting to death her dear ſiſter and kinſwoman, con- 
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in ſome parts, wear the aſpect of a ſevere ſatire and 


WH the Queen heard of Mary's execution, ſhe 


dared to approach her; or if any afſumed ſuch temeri- 
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C'HAP. trary to her fixed purpoſe and intention *, of which 
| they were ſufficiently apprized and acquainted, 
| ' 2587; No ſooner was her ſorrow, ſo much abated as to 
| | leave room for reflexion, than ſhe wrote a letter of 
| apology to the King of Scots, and ſent it by Sir 
| Robert Cary, ſon to lord Hunſdon. She there told bim, 
| that ſhe wiſhed he knew, but not felt, the unutterable 
grief of mind, ſhe experienced, on account of that la- 
mentable accident, which, without her knowledge, 
much lefs concurrence, had happened in England: 
That as her pen trembled, when ſhe attempted to 
write it, ſhe found herſelf obliged to commit the re- 
lation of it to the meſſenger, her kinſman; who would 
likewiſe inform his majeſty of every circumſtance, 
which attended this diſmal and unlocked for misfors 
tune: That ſhe appealed to the Supreme Judge of 
heaven and earth for her innocence ; and was alſo ſo 
happy, amidſt her other afflictions, as to find, that 
many perſons i in her court could bear witneſs to her 
veracity in this proteſtation : That ſhe abborred hy- 
pocriſy and diflimulation, deemed nothing more wor- 
thy of a prince than a ſincere and open conduct, and 
could never ſurely be eſteemed ſo baſe and poor-ſpirited, 
as that, if ſhe had really given orders for this fatal 
execution, ſhe could, on any conſideration, be induc- 
ed to deny them: That tho' ſhe was ſenſible of the | 
juftice of the ſentence, ſhe determined from clemen- 
cy never to carry it into execution; and could not | 
but reſent the temerity of thoſe, who on this occaſion 
had diſappointed her intention : And that as no one 
loved him more dearly than herſelf, or bore a mort 
anxious concern for his welfare ; ſhe hoped, that he ö 
would conſider every one as his enemy, who endea- 
voured, on account of the preſent incident, to excite l 
any animoſity between them ©. ; 


| v Camden, p. 536. Strype, vol. III. Appendix, p. 145. Jebb, vol 
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In order the better to appeaſe James, ſhe commit- .C H A p. 


ted Daviſon to priſon, and ordered him to be tried in 
the Star- Chamber, for his miſdemeanour. The fecre- 
tary was confounded ; and being ſenſible of the danger, 
which muſt attend his entering into a conteſt with 
the Queen, he expreſſed penitence for his error, and 


ſubmitted very patiently to be railed at by thoſe very 


counſellors, whoſe perſuaſion had induced him to in- 
cut the guilt, and who had promiſed to countenance 
and protect him, He was condemned to impriſon- 
ment during the Queen's pleaſure, and to pay a fine 
of ten thouſarid pounds. He remained a long time 
in cuſtody z and the fine, tho” it reduced him to want 
and beggary, was rigorouſly levied upon him. All 


the favour, which he could obtain from the Queen, 


was the ſending him ſmall ſupplies from time to time, 
to keep him from periſhing in neceſſity a. He privately 
wrote an apology to his friend Walſingham, which 
contains many curious particulars : The French and 
Scots ambaſſadors, he ſaid, had been remonſtrating 
with the Queen in Mary's behalf; and immediately 
after their departure, ſhe commanded. him, of her own 
accord, to deliver her the warrant for the execution of 
that princeſs. She ſigned. it readily and ordered it to 
be ſealed with the great ſeal of England. She appearetl 
in ſuch good humour on the occaſion, that ſhe ſaid to 
him in a jocular manner, Go tell all this to Wal. 
ee ſingham, who is now ſick : Tho? I fear he will die 
te for ſorrow, when he hears it.” She added, that, 
tho' ſhe had fo long delayed the execution, left ſhe 
ſhould ſeer to be actuated by malice or cruelty, ſhe 
was all along ſenſible of the neceſſity. of it. In the 
fame converſation, ſhe blamed Drury and Paulet, that 
they had not before eaſed her of this trouble; and ſhe 
expreſſed her deſire that Walſingham would bring them 
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— this purpoſe that, ſome time after, ſhe aſked Daviſon, 
1587. whether any letter had come from Paulet with repard 


to the ſervice expected of him. Daviſon ſhowed her 
Paulet's letter ; in which that gentleman flatly refuſed 
to act any thing inconſiſtent with the principles of 
honour and juſtice, The Queen fell into a paſſion, 
and accuſed Paulet, as well as Drury, of Perjury, 
that, having taken the oath of aſſociation, in which they 


had bound themſelves to avenge her wrongs, they had 


yet refuſed to lend their hand on this occaſion, ** But 
others,“ ſhe ſaid, will be found leſs ſcrupulous,” 
Daviſon adds, that nothing but the conſent and ex- 
hortations of the whole council could have engaged 
him to ſend off the warrant, He was well aware of his 
danger; and remembered, that the Queen, after having 


ordered the execution of the duke of Norfolk, had 
- endeavoured, in like manner, to throw the whole 


blame and odium of that action upon lord Burleigh*, 
ErL1ZABETH's diſſimulation was ſo groſs, that it could 
deceive no body who was not previouſly reſolved to 
be blinded ; but as James's concern for his mother 
was certainly more ſincere and cordial, he diſcovered 


the higheſt reſentment, and refuſed to admit Cary into 


his preſence. He recalled his ambaſſadors from Eng- 
land; and ſeemed to breathe nothing but war and ven- 
geance. The States of Scotland, being aſſembled, 
entered into the quarrel, and profeſſed that they were 
ready to ſpend their lives and fortunes in revenge of his 
mother's death, and in defence of his title to the crown 
of England. Many of his nobility inſtigated him 
to take arms : Lord Sinclair, when the courtiers ap- 
peared in deep mourning, preſented himſelf to the King 
arrayed in compleat armour, and ſaid, that that wat 
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the proper mourning for the Queen. The catholics C 
took the opportunity of exhorting James to ally him- 
ſelf with the King of Spain, to lay immediate claim 
to the crown of England, and to prevent the danger, 
which, from his mother's example, he might conclude, 
would certainly, if Elizabeth's power prevailed, over- 
whelm his perſon and his kingdom. The Queen was 
ſenſible of the danger attending theſe counſels; and, 
after allowing James ſome decent interval to vent his 
grief and anger, ſhe employed her emiſſaries to pacify 
him, and to ſet before him every motive of hope or 
fear, which might induce him to live in peace and 


friendſhip with her, 
WALSINGHAM wrote to lord Thirlſtone, the Scots 


ſectetary of ſtate, a very judicious letter to the ſame 


of the violent reſolutions taken in Scotland, and of the 
paſſion diſcovered by a prince of ſo much 3 and 
temper as James : That a war, founded merely on the 
principle of revenge, and that too on account of an act 
of Juſtice, which neceſſity had extorted, would for ever 
be expoſed to blame, and could not be excuſed by any 
principles of equity or reaſon : That if theſe views 
were deemed leſs momentous among princes, policy and 
intereſt ought certainly to be attended to; and theſe mo- 
tives did ſtill more evidently oppoſe all thoughts of a 
rupture with England, and all revival of exploded 
claims and pretenſions to the Engliſh throne: That the 
inequality between the two kingdoms deprived James 


of his own ſtate, and had no recourſe to foreign powers 
for aſſiſtance : That the objections, attending the in- 
troduction of ſuccours from a more powerful monarch, 
appeared ſo evident from all the tranſactions of hiſtory, 
that they could not eſcape a perſon of the King's ex- 
tenfive knowlege; but there were, in the preſent caſe, 

5 8 ſeveral 


purpoſe, He ſaid, that he was much ſurprized to hear 
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of any hopes of ſucceſs, if he truſted merely to the force 
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ſeveral peculiar circumſtances, which ought for ever tg 
prevent him from having recourſe to fo dangerous ay 


_ expedient: That the French monarch, the antient ally 


of Scotland, might willingly uſe the aſſiſtance of that 
kingdom againſt England; but would be diſpleaſed to 
ſee the union of theſe two crowns on the head of 
James; an union, which would ever after exclude hin 
from all hopes of ptacticing that policy, formerly fh 


uſeful to France and ſo'pernicious to the Scottiſh nat · 


on: That Henry, beſtdes, infeſted with faction and do- 
meſtic war, was not in a condition of ſupporting dil. 


tant allies; much leſs, would he undergo any hazard 8t 


4 - 4 <—_ 


expence, in order to aggrandize a near Kinſman to the 


| houſe of Guiſe, the moſt determined enemies 'of his re- 


poſe and authority: That the extenſive] er and . 
orbitant ambition of the Spatiiſh monarch rendered him 


a ſtill more dangerous ally to James ; and as he evi- 


dently aſpited to an univerſal monarchy in the wel, 
and had in particular advanced ſome claichs on En- 
gland, as if he were eſcended from the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, he was at the ume time the common enemy of 
all princes, who de ed maintain their liberty and in- 
dependance; and the immediatę rival and ,competitor 
of the King of Scots: That the Queen, by her own 
naval power, and her alli ange With the, Hollander, 
would probably intercept all ſuecoùrs which might b 
ſent James from abroad, and be enabled to decide the 
controverly in this iand with the ſupetior forces «f 
her own kingdom, oppoſed to thoſe of Scotland: Thit 
if the King revived his mother's pretenſions to the 


_ crown of England, he muſt alſo embrace her religion, by 


which alone they could be juſtified; and muſt thereby 
undergo the infimy of abandoning thoſe principles, in 


which he had been ſtrictly educated, and to which be 
had hitherto religiouſly adhefed: That as he would, by 
fuch an apoſtafy, totally alienate all the proceſtans in 
4 > Scot 
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Scotland and England, he could never gain the confi- 


reaſonable doubt of his honour and fincerity : That by 
advancing a preſent claim to the crown, he forfeited 
the certain proſpect of his fucceſſion ; and revived that 
national animoſity, which the late peace and alliance 
between th. kingdoms had happily extinguiſhed : That 
the whole gentry and nobility of England had openly 
declared themſelves for the execution of the Queen of 
Scots; and if Il mes ſhowed ſuch violent zeſentment 
azainſt that act of juſtice, they would be obliged, for 
their own ſecurity, to prevent for ever ſo implacable 
and revengeft I a prince from ruling over them: And 
that, b eyer ſome perſons might repreſent his honour 
25 engaged. to ſeek vengeance for the preſent affront and 
injury, the true honour of a prince conſiſted in wiſdom 
and moderation and Juſtice, not in following the dic- 
tates of blind paſſion, or in purſuing revenge at the ex- 
pence of every motive and every *ntereſt f. Theſe con- 
ſiderations, joined to the peaces unambitious tem- 
per of the young prince, pre d ver his reſentment; 
and he fell gradually into a Hod correſpondence with 
the court of England. It is probable, that the Queen's 
chief object in her diſſimulation with regard to the ex- 
ecution of Mary, was, that ſhe might thereby afford 
James a decent pretence for renewing his amity with 


her, on which their mutual intereſts ſo much depend- 
* 


Wurlx Elizabeth enſured tranquillity from the at- 
tempts of her neareſt neighbour, ſhe was not negligent 
of more diſtant dangers. Hearing that Philip, while 
be ſeemed to diſſemble the daily inſults and injuries, 
which he received from the Engliſh, was ſecretly pre- 
paring a great navy to attack! her; ſhe ſent Sir Francis 
Drake with a fleet to intercèpt his ſupplies, to pillage 
bis coalt, and fo POS his Gipping: Drake carried 
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ſeveral peculiar circumſtances, which ought for ever tg 
prevent him from having recourſe to fo dangerous ay 
expedient: That the French monarch, the antient ally 


of Scotland, might willingly uſe the aſſiſtance of that 
kingdom againſt England; but would be diſpleaſed to 


ſee the union of theſe two crowns on the head of 


James ; an union, which would ever after exclude him 
from all hopes of ptacticing that policy, formerly ſo 


uſeful to France and ſo'pernicious to the Scottiſh nati- 


on: That Henry, beſides, infeſted with faction and do- 

meſtic war, was not in a condition of ſuppotting dil. 
tant allies; much leſs, would he undergo any hazard or 
expence, in order to aggrandize a near Kinſman to the 
houſe of Guiſe, the moſt determined enemies of his r- 

poſe and authority : That the extehſive wer and ex- 
orbitant ambition of the Spaniſh n Bealee eee bim 


a ſtill more dangerous ally to James; and ag he evi. | 


dently aſpired to an univerſal monarchy | in the welt 
gland, as if he were deſcended from the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, he was at the” me time the common enemy of 
all princes, who de ed maintain their liberty and in- 


dependance; 7 e 10 cival and competitot 


of the King of Scots: Tha Queen, $5 her own 
naval power, and her alli anne With "he Tatlandes 


would probably intercept all ſuccours Which might be 


fent james from abroad, aid be enabled to decide the 
controverly in this iand With the ſupetior forces ol 
her own kingdom, oppoſed to thoſe of Scotland: That 
if the King revived his mother's pretenſions to the 


cron of England, he muſt alſo embrace her religion, b 


which alone they could be juſtified; and muſt thereby 
undergo the infamy of abandonitig thoſe principles, in 
which be had been ſtrictly educated, and to which b: 
had hitherto religiouſly adhefed : That as he would, . 
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Scotland and England, he could never gain the confi- © Rd P. 

dence of the catholics, who would ſtill entertain a very — , 
reaſonable doubt of his honour and ſincerity : That by 1587. 

advancing a preſent claim to the crown, he forfeited 

the certain proſpect of his fucceſſion ; and revived that 

national animoſity, which the late peace and alliance 

between th. kingdoms had happily extinguiſhed : That 

the whole gentry and nobility of England had openly 

declared themſelves for the execution of the Queen of 

Scots ; and if James ſhowed ſuch violent reſentment | 
azainſt that act of juſtice, they would be obliged, for 
their own ſecurity, to prevent for ever ſo implacable 

and revengeft 1 a prince from ruling over them: And il 
that, h weyer ſome perſons might repreſent his honour 4 


: 25 engaged to ſeck vengeancefor the preſent affront and 
n - 
WM injury, the true honour of a prince conſiſted in wiſdom _ | | |, 
g and moderation and Juſtice, not in following the dic- | 
tates of blind paſſion, or in purſuing revenge at the ex- 
x pence of eyery motive and every intereſt f. Theſe con- 
# iderations, joined to the peace> unambitious tem- 
per of the young prince, pre- d ver his reſentment z 
nnd he fell gradually into a _»od correſpondence with 
de court of England, It is probable, that the Queen's 
4 chief object in her diſſimulation with regard to the ex- 


1 ecution of Mary, was, that ſhe might thereby afford 
M James a decent pretence for renewing his amity with 
j * on which their mutual intereſts ſo much depend- | 

Wars Elizabeth enſured tranquillity from the at- ä id 
tempts of her neareſt neighbour, ſhe was not negligent 
N of more diſtant dangers. Hearing that Philip, while | 
ll iy ſeemed to diflemble the daily inſults and i injuries, 
oa which he received from rthe Engliſh, was ſecretly pre- 
i paring a great navy to attack) her; ſhe ſent Sir Francis 
1 Drake with a fleet to antercepthis ſupplies, to pillage 
bis coat, and to deſtroy his ſhipping. Drake carried 
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out four capital ſhips of the Queen's, and twenty-ſix, 
great and ſmall, with which the London merchants, in 
hopes of ſharing in the plunder, had ſupplied him, Ha. 
ving learned from two Dutch ſhips, which he met in 
his paſſage, that a Spaniſh fleet, richly laden, was lying 
at Cadiz, ready to ſet ſail for Liſbon, the rendezyous 
of the intended Armada; he bent his courſe to the for- 
mer harbour, and boldly as well as fortunately, made 
an attack on the enemy. He obliged fix gallies, which 


made head againſt him, to take ſhelter under the forts; 
he burned about an hundred veſſels, laden with am- 


munition and naval ſtores; and he deſtroyed a great 


| ſhip of the marqueſs of Santa Croce. Thence, he ſet 
. fail for Cape St. Vincent, and took by aſſault the cal- 


tle ſituated on that promontory, with three other ſtrong 


holds. He next inſulted Liſbon ; and finding, thatthe 


merchants, who had engaged entirely in expectation 
of profit, were diſcontented with theſe military enter- 


prizes, he ſet ſail fon the Tercera Iſlands, with an in- 


tention of lying in wait for a rich Carrack, which wa 
expected in theſe quarters. He was ſo fortunate as to 
meet with his. prize; and in this ſhort expedition, 


where the public bore ſo ſmall a ſhare, the adventurer 
were encouraged to attempt farther enterprizes, the 
Engliſh ſeamen learned to deſpiſe the great unwieldy 


ſhips of the enemy, the naval preparations of Spain were 


deſtroyed, the intended expedition againſt England ws 


retarded a twelvemonth, and the Queen had thereby 
leizure to take more ſecure meaſures againſt that form 


dable invaſions, 


Tris year Thomas Cavendiſh, a gentleman of De- 
vonſhire, who had diſſipated a good eſtate by living at 


court, being reſolved to repair his fortune at the en. 


pence of the Spaniards, fitted out three ſhips at Ph. 
mouth, one of an hundred and twenty tons, another of 
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6xty, and a third of forty ; and with theſe ſmall veſſels 
he adventured into the South Seas, and committed 
great depredations on the Spaniards. He took nine- 
teen veſſels, ſome of which were richly laden: and re- 
turning by the Cape of Good Hope, he came to Eng- 
land, and entered the river in a kind of triumph. His 


matriners and ſoldiers were cloathed in Silk, his fails 


were of damaſk, his top-ſail cloth of gold; and his 
prizes were eſteemed the richeſt that ever had been 
brought into England“. ogg: 
Taz land enterprizes of the Engliſh. were not, dur- 
ing this campaign, ſo advantageous or honourable to 


the nation. The important place of Deventer was in- 
truſted by Leiceſter to William Stanley, with a garri- 


ſon of twelve hundred Engliſh; and this gentleman, 
being a catholic, was alarmed with the diſcovery of 


Babington's conſpiracy, and became apprehenſive, left 


every one of his religion ſhould thenceforth be treated 


with diſtruſt in England. He entered into a correſpon- 


dence with the Spaniards, betrayed the city to them for 


a ſum of money, and engaged the whole garriſon to 
deſert with him to the Spaniſh ſervice. Roland York, 
who commanded a fort near Zutphen, imitated his 


example; and the Hollanders, formerly diſguſted with 


Leiceſter, and ſuſpicious of the Engliſh, broke out into 
loud complaints againſt the improvidence, if not the 
treachery of his adminiſtration. Soon after, he him- 
ſelf arrived in the Low Countries; but his conduct was 


no- wiſe calculated to give them ſatisfaction, or to re- 


move the ſuſpicions, which they had entertained 
againſt him, The prince of Parma having beſieged 
Sluys, he attempted to relieve the place, firſt by ſea, 
then by land; but failed in both enterprizes; and as he 
aſcribed his bad ſucceſs to the ill behaviour of the Hol- 
Janders, they were equally free in reflections upon his 


conduct, The breach between them became wider 
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out four capital ſhips of the Queen” s, and twenty-ſix, 

great and ſmall, with which the London merchants, in 
hopes of ſharing in the plunder, had ſupplied him, Ha- 
ving learned from two Dutch ſhips, which he met in 


his paſſage, that a Spaniſh fleet, richly laden, was lying 


at Cadiz, ready to ſet ſail for Liſbon, the rendezyous 
of the inteaded Armada ; he bent his courſe to the for. 
mer harbour, and boldlyp as well as fortunately, made 
an attack on the enemy. He obliged fix gallies, which 
made head againſt him, to take ſhelter under the forts; 


he burned about an hundred ' veſſels, laden with am- 


munition and naval ſtores; and he deſtroyed a great 


| ſhip of the marqueſs of Santa Croce, Thence, he ft 
. fail for Cape St. Vincent, and took by aſſault the cal- 


tle ſituated on that promontory, with three other ſtrong 


holds. He next inſulted Liſbon ; and finding, thatthe 
merchants, who had engaged entirely in expeCtation 
of profit, were diſcontented with theſe military enter- 
prizes, he ſet ſail fon the Tercera Iſlands, with an in- 


tention of lying in wait for a rich Carrack, which was 
expected in theſe quarters. He was ſo fortunate as ty 
meet with his prize; and in this ſhort expedition, 


i where the public bore ſo ſmall a ſhare, the adventurer 


were encouraged to attempt farther enterprizes, the 
Engliſh ſeamen learned to deſpiſe the great unwieldy 


ſhips of the enemy, the naval preparations of Spain were 


deſtroyed, the intended expedition againſt England was 
retarded a twelvemonth, and the Queen had thereby 
leizure to take more ſecure meaſures againſt that farm 


dable invaſion s. 


Tris year Thomas Cavendiſh, a gentleman of De 
vonſhire, who had diſſipated a good eſtate by living at 


court, being reſolved to repair his fortune at the er- 


pence of the Spaniards, fitted out three ſhips at 15 
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Gxty, and a third of forty ; and with theſe mall veſſels 
he adventured into the South Seas, and committed 
great depredations on the Spaniards. He took nine- 
teen veſſels, ſome of which were richly laden: and re- 
turning by the Cape of Good Hope, he came to Eng 1 
land, and entered the river in a kind of triumph. His 


matiners and ſoldiers were cloathed in Silk, his fails 


were of damaſk, his top-ſail cloth of gold; and his 
prizes were efteemed the richeſt 115 ever had been 
brought into England“. h 

THe land enterprizes of the Engliſh. were not, dur- 
ing this campaign, ſo advantageous or honourable to 


the nation. The important place of Deventer was in- 
truſted by Leiceſter to William Stanley, with a garri- 


ſon of twelve hundred Engliſh ; and this gentleman, 


being a catholic, was alarmed with the diſcovery of, 


Babington's conſpiracy, and became apprehenſive, left 


every one of his religion ſhould thenceforth be treated 


with diſtruſt in England. He entered into a correſpon- 


dence with the Spaniards, betrayed the city to them for 


a ſum of money, and engaged the whole garriſon to 
deſert with him to' the Spaniſh ſervice. Roland York, 
who commanded a fort near Zutphen, imitated his 


example ; and the Hollanders, formerly diſguſted with 


Leiceſter, and ſuſpicious of the Engliſh, broke out into 
loud complaints againſt the improvidence, if not the 
treachery of his adminiſtration. Soon after, he him- 
ſelf arrived in the Low Countries; but his conduct was 


no- wiſe calculated to give them ſatisfaction, or to re- 


move the ſuſpicions, which they had entertained 
againſt him. The prince of Parma having beſieged 
Sluys, he attempted to relieve the place, firſt by ſea, 
then by land; but failed in both enterprizes; and as he 
aſcribed his bad ſucceſs to the ill behaviour of the Hol- 
Janders, they were equally free in reflections upon his 
conduct, The breach between them became wider 
N FBirch's Memoirs, vol. I. p. 57. 
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CH AP. ery day: They flighted his authority, oppoſed his 
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meaſures, and neglected his counſels ; while he endea- 
vored, by an imperious behaviour, and by violence, 
to recover that influence, which he had loſt by his im- 
prudent and ill concerted meaſures, He was even 
ſuſpected by the Dutch of a deſign to uſurp upon their 
liberties ;z and the jealouſy entertained againſt him, be- 
gan to extend towards the Queen herſelf, That prin- 
ceſs had made ſome advances towards a peace with 
Spain: A congreſs had been opened at Bourbourg, a 
village near Graveline : And tho' the two courts, eſ- 
pecially that of Spain, had no other intention than to 
amuſe each of them its enemy by negotiation, and mu- 
tually relax the preparations for defence or aſſault, the 
Dutch, who were determined, on no condition, to re- 
turn under the Spaniſh yoke, became apprehenſive leſt 
their liberty ſhould be ſacrificed to the political inter- 
eſts of Englandi. But the Queen, who knew the im- 
portance of her alliance with the ſtates in the preſent, 
conjuncture, was reſolved to give them entire ſatisfac · 
tion by recalling Leiceſter, and commanding him to re- 
fign his government. Maurice, ſon to the prince of 
Orange, a youth of twenty years of age, was elected 
by the ſtates governor in his place; and Peregrine lord 
Willoughby, was appointed by the Queen commander 
of the Engliſh forces. The meaſures of theſe two ge- 
nerals were much retarded by the malignity of Leiceſ- 
ter, whohad left a faction behind him, and who ſtill at- 
tempted, by means of his emiſfaries, to diſturb all the 
operations of the ſtates. So ſoon as Elizabeth got in- 
telligence of theſe diſorders, ſhe took care to redreſs 


them, and ſhe obliged all the partizans of England to 


fall into unanimity with prince Maurice*, Bat tho' 
her good ſenſe ſo far prevailed over her partiality to Lei- 
ceſter, ſhe never could be made fully ſenſible of his Vie 


1 Bentivoglio, part II. lib, 4. Strype, vol, IV. Ne 246. 
* Rymer, tom. XV. p. 66. 
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ces and incapacity: The ſubmiſſions, which he made 
her, reſtored him to her wonted favour; and the lord 
Buckhurſt, who had accuſed him of miſconduct in Hol- 
land, loſt for ſome time her confidence, and was even 
committed to cuſtody. 
sm Chriſtopher Hatton was another favourite, who, 
at this time, received ſome marks of her partiality. Tho? 
he had never followed the profeſſion of the law, he was 
made chancellor in the place of Bromley, deceaſed ; but 
notwithſtanding all the expectations and wiſhes of the 
lawyers, he behaved in a manner not unworthy that 
high ſtation : His good natural capacity ſupplied the 
place of experience and ſtudy ; ; and his deciſions were 
not found deficient either in point of equity or judg- 
ment. His enemies had contributed to this promotion, 
in hopes that his abſence from court, while he attend- 
ed the buſineſs of chancery, would gradually eſtrange 
him from the Queen, and give them an opportunity of 
undermining him in her favour, 

THESE little intrigues and cabals of the court were 
filenced by the account, which came from all quarters, 
of the vaſt preparations made by the Spaniards for the 
invaſion of England, and for the entire conqueſt of 
that kingdom. Philip, tho' he had not yet declared 
war, on account of the hoſtilities, which Elizabeth eve- 
ry where committed upon him, had long harboured a 
ſecret and violent defire of revenge againſt her. His 
ambition alſo and the hopes of extending his empire 
were much encouraged by the preſent proſperous ſitu- 
ation of his affairs ; by the conqueſt of Portugal, the 
acquiſition of the Indian commerceand ſettlements, and 
the yearly importation of vaſt treaſures from America. 
The point on which he reſted his higheſt glory, the 
perpetual object of his policy, was to ſupport orthodoxy 
and exterminate hereſy ; and as the power and credit 
of Elizabeth were the chief bulwark of the proteſtants, 
he hoped, if he could ſubdue that princeſs, to acquire 

2 3 the 
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the eternal renown, of being able to reunite the whole 


chriſtian world in the catholic communion. Above 
all, his indignation againſt his revolted ſubjects in the 
Netherlands, inſtigated him to attack the Engliſh, who 
had encouraged that inſurrection, and who, by their 
near neighbourhood, were ſo well enabled to ſupport the 


Follanders, that he could never hope to reduce theſe 


rebels, while the power of that kingdom remained en- 
tire and unbroken. To ſubdue England ſeemed a ne- 
ceſſary preparative to the reeſtabliſhment of his autho- 


' rity in the Netherlands; and notwithſtanding all ap- 


pearances, the former was in itſelf, as a more important, 
ſo a more eaſy, undertaking than the latter. That 
kingdom lay nearer Spain than the Low Countries, 
and was more expoſed to invaſions from that quarter; 
after an enemy had once obtained entrance, it was nei- 
ther fortified by art nor nature; a long peace had de- 
prived it of all military diſcipline and experience; and 
the catholics, in which it {till abounded, would be rea- 
dy, it was hoped, to join any invader, who ſhould free 
them from thoſe grievous perſecutions, at preſent exer- 
ciſed againſt them, and revenge the death of the Queen 
of Scots, on whom they had fixed all their affections. 
The fate of England muſt be decided in one battle at 
ſea, and another at land; and what compariſon between 
the Engliſh and Spaniards, either in point of naval 
force, or in the numbers, reputation, and veteran bra- 
very of their armies? Befides the acquiſition of ſo great 
a kingdom, ſucceſs againſt England enſured the imme- 
diate ſubjection of the Hollanders, who, attacked on 
every hand, and deprived of all ſupport, muſt yield their 
ſtubborn necks to that yoke, which they had ſo long 
reſiſted, Happily this conqueſt, as it was of the ut- 
moſt importance to the grandeur of Spain, would not 
at preſent be oppoſed by the jealouſy of the neighbour- 
ing powers, naturally ſo much intereſted to prevent the 
ſuccels of that enterprize, A truce was lately conclud- 
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ed with the Turks; the empire was in the hands ofa CH Ap. 


friend and near ally; and France, the perpetual rival 
of Spain, was ſo torn with inteſtine commotions, that 
ſne had no leizure to pay attention to her foreign inter- 


eſts. This favourable opportunity, therefore, which 


might never again preſent itſelf, muſt be ſeized; and 
one bold effort made for acquiring that aſcendant in Eu- 
rope, to which the preſent greatneſs and proſperity of 
the Spaniards ſeemed ſo fully to intitle them!. 

Tusk hopes and motives engaged Philip, notwith- 
ſtanding his cautious temper, to undertake this hazard- 
ous enterprize; 4nd tho* the duke of Parma, when 
conſulted, oppoſed the attempt, at leaſt repreſented the 
neceſſity of previouſly getting poſſeſſion of ſome ſea- 
port town in the Netherlands, which might afford a 
retreat to the Spaniſh navy , it was determined by the 
catholic monarch, to procced immediately to the exe- 
cution of his ambitious projects. During ſome time 
he had been ſecretly making preparations ; but ſo ſoon 
as the reſolution was fully taken, every part of his 
vaſt empire reſounded with noiſe of armaments, and 
all his miniſters, generals, and admirals, were employ- 


ed in forwarding the deſign. The marquiſs of Santa 


Croce, a ſea officer of great reputation and experience, 


was deſtined to command the fleet; and by his counſel 


were the naval equipments conducted. In all the ports 
of Sicily, of Naples, of Spain and Portugal, artizans 
were employed in building veſſels of uncommon ſize 
and force; naval ſtores were bought at a prodigious ex- 
pence; proviſions amaſled ; armies levied and quartered 
in the maritime towns of Spain; and plans laid for 
fitting out ſuch a fleet and embarkation as had never 
before had its equal in Europe. The military prepara- 
tions in Flanders were no leſs formidable. Troops 
roſa all quarters were every moment aflembling, to 
reinforce the duke of Parma, Capizuchi and Spinelli, 
Camden. Strype, vol. III. p. 512. m Bentivoglio, part, II. lib, 4. 
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C H A v. conducted forces from Italy: The marqueſs of Borgaut, 


2 prince of the houſe of Auſtria, levied troops in Ger- 
many: The Walloon and Burgundian regiments were 
compleated or augmented : The Spaniſh infantry was 

ſupplied with recruits; and an army of thirty four 


- thouſand men were aſſembled in the Netherlands, and 


kept in a readineſs to be traſported into England. The 
duke of Parma employed all the carpenters whom he 
could procure, either in Flanders or in Lower Ger- 
many, and the coaſts of the Baltic; and he built at 
Dunkirk, and Newport, but eſpecially at Antwerp, 
a great number of boats and flat bottomed veſſels, for 
the tranfportation of his infantry and cavalry into 
England. The moſt renowned nobility and princes of 
Italy and Spain were ambitious of ſharing in the honour 
of this great enterprize. Don Amadæus of Savoy, 
Don John of Medicis, Veſpaſian Gonzaga, duke of 
Sabionetta, and the duke of Paſtrana, haſtened to join 


the army under the duke of Parma. About two thou- 
ſand volunteers, many of them men of family, had 


inliſted in the ſervice in Spain, No doubt was en- 
tertained, but ſuch vaſt preparations, conducted by 
officers of ſuch conſummate ſkill, muſt finally be ſuc- 
ceſsful. And the Spaniards, oftentatious of their 
power, and elevated with vain hopes, had already deno« 
minated their navy the Invincible Armada. 

News of theſe extraordinary preparations ſoon reach- 
ed England; and notwithſtanding the ſecrecy of the 
Spaniſh council, and their pretending to employ this 
force in the Indies, it was eaſily concluded, that they 
meant to make ſome effort againſt England. The 
Queen had foreſeen the invaſion; and finding that 
ſhe muſt now contend for her crown with the whole 
force of Spain, ſhe made preparations for reſiſtance; 
nor was ſhe terrified with that power, by which all 
Europe apprehended ſhe muſt of neceſſity be over- 


whelmed. Her force indeed ſeemed very unequal _ 
I 
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reſiſt ſo potent an enemy. All the ſailors in England g A b. 


amounted at that time only to fourteen thouſand two 


hundred and ninety- five men . The ſize of the Engliſh 


ſhipping was, in general, ſo ſmall, that, except a few 
of the Queen's ſhips of war, there were not four veſſels 
belonging to the merchants which exceeded four hun- 
dred tuns. The royal navy conſiſted only of twenty- 
eight veſſels , many of which were of very ſmall ſize ; 
none of them exceeding the bulk of our largeſt frigates, 
and moſt of them deſerving rather the name of pinnaces 
than of ſhips. The only advantage of the Engliſh fleet, 
conſiſted in the dexterity and courage of the ſeamen, 


who being accuſtomed to ſail in tempeſtuous ſeas, and. 


expoſe themſelves to all dangers, as much exceeded 
in this particular the Spaniſh marinets, as their veſſels 
were inferior in ſize and force to thoſe of that nation 7. 
All the commercial towns of England were required 
to furniſh ſhips for reinforcing this ſmall navy ; and 
they diſcovered, on the preſent occaſion, great alacrity 
in defending their liberty and religion againſt thoſe im- 
minent perils with which they were menaced. The 
citizens of London, in order to ſhew their vigour in 
the common cauſe, inſtead of fifteen veſſels which they 
were commanded to equip, voluntarily fitted out double 
the number . The gentry and nobility hired, and 
armed, and manned, forty-three ſhips at their own 
charge *; and all the loans of money which the Queen 
demanded, were frankly granted by the perſons appli- 
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ed to. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of great 


courage and capacity, was lord admiral, and took on 
him the command of the navy : Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobiſher, the moſt renowned - ſeamen in Europe, 
ferved under him. The main fleet was ſtationed at 
Plymouth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conſiſting of forty 
veſſels, Engliſh and Flemiſh, was commanded by the 
u Monſon, p. 256, © Thid. p. 269, Plbid. p. 1579. % Ibid. p. 


ul. 7 Ibid, p. 2674 Live of the Admirals, v. i. pe 451 | D 
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lord Seymour, ſecond ſon of protector Somerſet; and lay 
off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of Parma, 
Tn land forces of England, compared to thoſe of 
Spain, poſſeſſed contrary qualities to its naval power: 
They were more numerous than the enemy, but much 
inferior in diſcipline, reputation, and experience. An 
army of twenty thouſand men was diſpoſed in different 
bodies along the ſouth coaſt ; and orders were given 
them, if they could not hinder the Spaniards from land- 
ing, to retire backwards, to waſte the country around, 
and to wait for reinforcement from the neighbouring 


counties, before they approached the enemy. A body 


of twenty-two thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, - 


under the command of the earl of Leiceſter, was 
ſtationed at Tilbury, in order to defend the capital, 
The main army, conſiſted of thirty-four thouſand foot, 
and two thouſand horſe, and was commanded by lord 
Hunſdon. Theſe forces were reſerved for the guard 
of the Queen's perſon ; and were appointed to march 
whitherſoever the enemy ſhould appear. The fate of 
England, if all the Spaniſh armies ſhould be able to 


land, ſeemed to depend on the iflue of a ſingle battle; 


and men of reflection entertained the moſt diſmal ap- 
prehenſions, when they conſidered the force of fifty 
thouſand veteran Spaniards, commanded by experien- 
ced officers, under the duke of Parma, the moſt con- 
ſummate general of the age; and compared this formid- |. 
able armament with the military power, which Eng- 


land, not enervated by peace, but long diſuſed to war, 


could muſter up againſt it. | 
TRE chief ſupport of tho kingdom ſeemed to con- 
ſiſt in the vigour and prudence of the Queen'stcon- 


duct; who, undiſmayed by the preſent dangers, iſſued 
all her orders with tranquillity, animated her people 


to a ſteddy reſiſtance, and employed every reſource, 
which either her domeſtic ſituation or her foreign 


alliances could afford her, She ſent Sir Robert Sydney 
into 
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into Scotland; and exhorted the King to remain at- 6 H A p. 


tached to her, and to conſider the danger which at 
preſent menaced his ſovereignty no leſs than her own, 
from the ambition of the Spaniſh tyrant *: The ambaſ- 
ſador found James ſufficiently diſpoſed to cultivate 
an union with England, and he even kept himſelf pre- 
pared to march with the force of his whole kingdom 
to the aſſiſtance. of Elizabeth. Her authority with 
the King of Denmark, and the tye of their common 
religion, engaged this prince, upon her application, 
to ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips which Philip had bought or 
hired in the Daniſh harbours *: The Hanſe Towns, 
tho' not at that time on good terms with Elizabeth, 

were induced by the ſame motives, to retard ſo long 
the equipment of ſome veſlels in their ports, that they 
became uſeleſs to the purpoſe of invading England. 
All the proteſtants throughout Europe, regarded this 
enterprize as the critical event which was to decide 
for ever the fate of their religion; and tho' unable, by 
reaſon of their diſtance, to join their force to that 
of Elizabeth, they kept their eyes fixed on her con- 
duct and fortune, and beheld with anxiety, mixed 
with admiration, the intrepid countenance with which 
ſhe encountered that dreadful tempeſt, which was every 
moment approaching towards her. 

THe Queen alſo was ſenſible, that, next to the gene- 
ral popularity which ſhe enjoyed, and the confidence 
which her ſubjects repoſed in her prudent government, 
the firmeſt ſupport of her throne conſiſted in the general 
zeal of the people for the proteſtant religion, and the 


ſtrong prejudices which they had imbibed againſt pope- 


ry. She took care, on this occaſion, to revive in the 
nation this attachment to their own ſe, and this ab- 
horrence of the oppoſite. The Engliſh were remind- 

t She made him ſome promiſes which ſhe never fulfilled, to give him a 
dukedom in England, with ſuitable lands and revenue, to ſettle 5000 l. 


2 year on him, and pay him a guard, for the ſafety of his perſon, From a 
MS. of lord Royſton, u Strype, vol, III. p. 524. od 
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e H A p. ed of their former danger from the tyranny of Spain; 


1588. 


All the barbarities exerciſed by Mary againſt the pro- 
teſtants, were aſcribed to the counſels of that bigotted 
and imperious nation: The bloody maſſacres in the In- 
dies, the unrelenting executions in the Low Countries, 
the horrid cruelties and iniquities of the Inquiſition, 
were ſet before men's eyes: A lift and deſcription was 
publiſhed, and pictures diſperſed, of the ſeveral inſtru- 
ments of torture, with which, it was pretended, the 
Spaniſh Armada was loaded : And every artifice, as 
well as reaſon, was employed, to animate the people to 
a vigorous defence of their religion, their laws, and their 
liberties.” _ 

Bur while the Queen, in this critical 'emergence, 
rouzed the animoſity of the nation againſt popery, ſhe 
treated the partizans of that ſect with moderation, and 
pave not way to an undiſtinguiſhing fury againſt them, 

Pho” ſhe knew, that Sixtus Quintus, the preſent pope, 
famous for his capacity and his tyranny, had fulminated 


2 new bull of excommunication againſt her, had depoſ- 


ed her from the throne, had abſolved her ſubjects from 
their oaths of allegiance, had publiſhed a cruſade againſt 
England, and had pranted plenary indulgences to eve- 
ry one engaged in the preſent invaſion ; ſhe would not 
believe, that all her catholic ſubjects could be ſo blind- 
ed, as to ſacrifice to bigotry their duty to their ſove- 
reign, and the liberty and independency of their native 
country. She rejected all violent counſels, by which 
ſhe was prompted to ſeek pretences for diſpatching the 
leaders of that party : She would not even confine any 
conſiderable number of them : And the catholics, ſen- 
ſible of this good uſage, generally expreſſed the higheſt 
zeal for the public defence. Some gentlemen of that 
ſect, conſcious that they could not Jüſtiy expect any 
truſt or authority, entered themſelves as volunteers in 
the fleet or army x: Some equipped ſhips at their own 
x Stowe, p. 747% 
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charge, and gave the command of them to proteſtants: C H A F. 
Ochers were active in animating their tenants and vaſ- i 
als, and neighbours, to the defence of their country: 1588, 
And every rank of men, burying for the preſent all par- 
ty diſtinctions, ſeemed to prepare themſelyes, with or- 
der as well as vigour, to reſiſt the violence of theſe in- 
vaders. 
THE more to excite the martial ſpirit of the nation, 
the Queen appeared on horſeback in the camp at Til-. 
buty; and riding thro? the lines, diſcovered a. chearful 
and animated countenance, exhorted. the ſoldiers to re- 
member their duty to their country and their religion, 
and profeſſed her intention, tho* a woman, to lead them 
herſelf into the field againſt the enemy, and rather to 
periſh in battle than ſurvive the ruin and ſlavery of her 
people. By this ſpirited behaviour ſhe revived the 
tenderneſs and admiration of the foldiery : An attach- 
ment to her perſon became a ſpecies of enthuſiaſm among 


* 


Te Queen's ſpeech in the camp f Tilbury Was in theſe words : My loving 
people, We have been perſuaded by ſome, that are careful of our ſafety, to 
take heed how we commit ourſelves to armed multitudes, for fear of 
treachery ; but aſſure you, I do not deſire to live to diſtruſt my faithful and 
loving people. Let tyrants fear: I have always ſo behaved myſelf, that, 
under God, I have placed my chiefeſt ſtrength and ſafeguard in the loyal 
hearts and good-will of my ſubjects. And therefore I am come amongſt 
you at this time, not as for my recreation or ſport, but being reſolvcd in 
the midſt and Beat of the battle to live or die amongſt you all; to lay 
down, for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my x oa 
and my blood, even in the duſt, I know I have but the body of a weak and 
ie een, but I have the heart of a King, and of a King of England 
too ; and think foul ſcorn, that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, 
ſhould dare to invade the borders of my realms: To which, rather than any 
diſhonour ſhall grow by me, I myſelf will take up arms; I'myſelf will be 
your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field. 
I know already, by your forwardneſs, that you have deſerved rewards and 
crowns ; and we do aſſure you, on the word of a prince, they ſhall be duly 
paid you, In the mean time, my lieutenant general ſhall be in my ſtead = 
than whom never prince commanded more noble and worthy ſubje&t; not 
doubting, by your obedience to my general, by your concord in the camp, 
and your valour in the field, we ſhall ſhortly bave a famous vigtory over 
thoſe enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of my people. 


_— 


them: 
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pofible that Engliſhmen could abandon this glorious 


T 588. 


29th May. 
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them : And they aſked one another, whether it were 


cauſe, could diſplay leſs courage than appeared in the 
female ſex, or could ever, by any dangers, be induced 
to relinquiſh the defence of their heroic princeſs, 
Tux Spaniſh Armada was ready in the beginning of 
May ; but the moment it was preparing to ſail, the 
marqueſs of Santa Croce, the admiral, was ſeized with 
a violent fever, of which he ſoon after died. The vice- 
admiral, the duke of Paliano, by a ſtrange concurrence 
of accident, at the very ſame time, ſuffered the ſame 
fate; and the King appointed for admiral the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of the greateſt family 
in Spain, but unexperienced in action, and utterly 
unacquainted with ſea affairs. Alcarede was appoint- 
ed vice-admiral. This misfortune, beſides the loſs of 
ſo great an officer as Santa Croce, retarded the failing 
of the Armada, and gave the Engliſh more time for 
their preparations to oppoſe them. At laſt, the fleet, 
full of hopes and alacrity, ſet ſail from Liſbon but 
-next day met with a violent tempeſt, which ſcattered the 
ſhips, ſunk ſome of the ſmalleſt, and forced the reſt to 
take ſhelter in the Groyne, where they waited till they 
could be refitted, When news of this event was car- 
ried to England, the Queen concluded, that the deſign 
of an invaſion was diſappointed for this ſummer; and 
being always ready to lay hold of every pretence for 
ſaving money, ſhe made Walſingham write to the 
admiral directing him to lay up ſome of the larger 
ſhips, and to diſcharge the ſeamen : But lord Effing- 
ham, who was not ſo ſanguine in his hopes, uſed the 
freedom to diſobey theſe orders ; and he begged leave 
to retain all the ſhips in ſervice, tho? it ſhould be at his 
own expence *, He took advantage of a north wind, 
and failed towards the coaſt of Spain, with an inten- 


tion of attacking the enemy in their harbours z but the 


2 Camden, p. 545. wind 
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wind changing to the ſouth, he became apprehenſive, e 1 A p. 
leſt they might have ſet ſail, and by paſſing him at ſea, 
invade England, now OY by the abſence of the = 
fleet. He returned, therefore, with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition to Plymouth, and lay at anchor in that har - 
bour. 
MAN wWHILE, the Armada had repaired all her dama- | 
ges; and with freſh hopes ſet out again to ſea, in Re 
ſecution of her enterprize. The fleet müde be 
a hundred and thirty veſſels, of which near a hundred 
were galleons, and were of greater ſize than any 
which had ever before been uſed in Europe. It carried 
on board nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety- 
2 five ſoldiers, eight thouſand four hundred and fifty-ſix 
f mariners, two thouſand and eighty- eight gally flaves, 
and two thouſand fix hundred and thirty great pieces 
of braſs ordnance, It was victualled for ſix months; 
and was attended with twenty leſſer ſhips, called cara- 
vals, and ten ſalves with fix oars apiece *. | | 
Tre plan formed by the King of Spain, was, that | 
the Armada ſhould ſail to the coaſt oppoſite to Dunkirk 
and Newport; and having chaſed away all Engliſh or | 
Flemiſh veſſels which might obſtruct the paſſage, (for || 
it was never ſuppoſed they could make oppoſition) | | 
ſhould join themſelves with the duke of Parma, ſhould | | 
thence make ſail to the Thames, and having landed the 
whole Spaniſh army, thus compleat at one blow the 
entire conqueſt of England. In proſecution of this 
| Plan, Philip gave orders to the duke of Medina, that, 
in paſſing along the chanel; he ſhould fail as near the 
coaſt of France as he, could with ſafety ; that he ſhould 
by his policy avoid meeting with the Engliſh fleet; 
and keeping in view, the main enterprize, ſhould neglect 
all ſmaller. ſucceſſes, . which might prove an obſtacle, 


or even interpoſę a delay, to the acquiſition of a king- 
dom *. After the Armada was under fail, they took 


* Strype, vol. III. 2 p. 221. b Monſon, P · 187. 
1 fiſher- 
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a fiſherman, who Jnformad them, that the Engliſh 
admiral had been lately at ſea, had heard of the tem- 


w—_—. peſt which ſcattered the Armada, had retired back into 


1588. 


x9th July. 


The Arma- 
da arrives in 


pous deſcription of this ſpectacle; the mo 


: Plymouth, and no longer expeCting an invaſion this 


ſeaſon, had laid up his ſhips, and diſcharged moſt of 
the ſeamen, From this falſe intelligence the duke of 


Medina conceived the great facility of attacking and 


deſtroying the Engliſh ſhips in harbour; and he was 
tempted, by the proſpe& of ſo deciſive an enterprize, 
to break his orders, and make fail dire ly for Ply- 

mouth: A reſolution which proved the-ſafety of Eng- 
land. The Lizard was the firſt land — by the 
Armada, about ſunſet; and as the Spaniards took 
it for the Ram-head near Plymouth, they bore out 
to ſea, with an intention of returning nextday, andat- 
tacking the Engliſh navy. They were deſcried by Flem- 
ing, a Scotiſh pyrate, whowas roving in theſe ſeas, and 
who immediately ſet fail, to inform the Engliſh admirs 
of their approach ©: Another fortunate event, which 


contributed extremely to the ſafety of the fleet. Effing- 


ham had juſt time to get out of port, when he ſaw 
the Spaniſh Armada coming full ſail towards him, 
diſpoſed in the form of a half-moon, and ftretching 
the diſtance of ſeven miles from the extremity of one 
diviſion to that of the other, 
Tux writers of that age xaiſe their ſtile by a pom- 
K magniſ- 
cent which had ever appeared upon the ocean, infuſ- 
ing equal terror and admiration into the minds of all 
beholders. The lofty maſts, the ſwelling ſails, and 
the towering prows of the Spaniſh galleons, ſeem - 
impoſlible tobe juſtly painted, otherwiſe than by aſſum- 
ing the colours of poetry; and an eloquent hiſtorian 
of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has aſſerted, that 
the Awad, tho the ſhips bore every fail, yet ad- 


| nnn 138. 
4 e 0 yanced 


. with a ſlow motion; as if the ocean groaned CHAP; 

with ſupporting, and the winds were tired with impel-. XLII. 

ling, ſo enormous a weight *. The truth, however, I 
588. 

is, the largeſt of the Spaniſh veſſels would ſcarce paſs 

for third rates in the preſent navy of England ; yet 

were they ſo ill framed, or ſo ill governed, that they 

were quite unwieldy, and could not ſail upon a wind, 

nor tack on occaſion, nor be managed in ſtormy 

weather by the ſeamen. Neither the mechanics of 

ſhip- building, nor the experience of mariners, had at- 

tained ſo great perfection as could ſerve for the ſecurity 

and government of ſuch bulky veſſels ; and the Eng- 

liſh, who had already had experience how unſerviceable 

they commonly were, were not diſmayed with their 


tremendous appearance. 
EFFINGHAM gave orders, not to came to a cloſe 


kght with, the Spaniards, where the ſize of the ſhips, 
he ſuſpected, and the numbers of the ſoldiers, would 
be a diſadvantage to the Engliſh ; but to cannonade 
them at a diſtance, and to wait the opportunity which 
winds, currents, or various chances muſt afford them, 
of intercepting ſome ſcattered veſſels of the enemy. 
Nor was it long before the event anſwered expectation. 
A great ſhip of Biſcay, on board of which was a conſi- 
derable part of the Spaniſh money, was ſet on fire by 
accident ; and while all hands were employed in ex- 
tinguiſhing it, ſhe fell behind the reft of the Armada: 
The great galleon of Andaluzia was detained by the 
ſpringing of her maſt : and both theſe veſſels were 
taken, after ſome. reſiſtance, by Sir Francis Drake. 
Asthe Armada, advanced up the channel, the Engliſh 
hung upon the rear, and ſtill infeſted them with ſkir- 
miſhes, | Exch trial abated the confidence of the Spa- 
niards, and added courage to the Engliſh; and the 
latter ſoon found, that even in cloſe fight the ſize of | 
the Spaniſh ſhips was no advantage to them, 'Their 13 
| d yoglia, part ii, lib, 4. | 
Vor. v. ds 7 Bhs bulk 
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SHA p. bulk expoſed them the more to the fire of the enemy; 
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poſe his flouriſhing army to ſuch apparent hazard, 75 


- while their cannon, placed too high, ſhot over the - 


heads of the Engliſh. The alarm having now reached 
the coaſt of England, the nobility and gentry haſtened 
out with their veſſels from every harbour, and rein- 
forced the admiral. The earls of Oxford, Northum- 
berland, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir 
Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Vavaſor, 
Sir Thomas Gerrard: Sir Charles Blount ; with many 


others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this generous and 


difintereſted ſervice of their country. The Engliſh 
fleet, after the conjunction of theſe ſhips, amounted to 
an hundred and forty fail, 

TRE Armada had now reached Calais, and caft 
anchor before that place, in expectation, that the 
duke of Parma, who had got intelligence of their ap- 


| proach, would put to ſea, and join his forces to them. 


The Engliſh admiral practiſed here a very ſucceſsful 
ſtratagem upon the Spaniards, He took eight of his 
ſmaller ſhips, and filling them with all combuſtible 
materials, ſent them, one after another, into the midſt 
of the enemy, The Spaniards fancied, that they were 
fireſhips of the ſame contrivance with a famous veſſel 
which had lately done ſo much execution in the 
Schelde near Antwerp ; and they immediately cut their 
cables, and took to flight with the greateſt diſorder 
and precipitation. The Engliſh fell upon them next 


morning, while in confuſion ; and beſides doing great 


damage to other ſhips, they took or deſtroyed about 
twelve of the enemy. 

By this time, it was become apparent, that the inten- 
tion, for which theſe great preparations were made by 
the Spaniards, was entirely fruſtrated. - The veſſels, 
provided by the duke of Parma, were made for tranſ- 
porting ſoldiers not for fighting ; and that general, 
when urged to leave the harbour, utterly refuſed to ex- 


it 
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+ muſt incur 3 While the Engliſh, not only were able © f A P; 
to keep the ſea, but feemed even to triumph over — 
their enemy. The Spaniſh admiral found, in many 1588, 
rencounters, that while he loft ſo conſiderable a part 

of his own navy, he had deftroyed only one ſmall veſſel 

of the Engliſh ; and he foreſaw, that, by continuing 

ſo unequal a combat, he muſt draw inevitable deſtrue- 

tion on all the remainder. He prepared therefore ts 

return homewards ; but as the winds were contrary 

to his paſſage thro* the channel, he reſolved to ſail 
northwards, and making the tour of the whole iſland, 

reach the Spaniſh harbours by the ocean. The Engliſh 

fleet followed him during ſome time; and had not 

their ammunition fallen ſhort, by the negligence of the 

offices in ſupplying them, they had obliged the whole 

Armada to ſurrender at diſcretion, The duke of 

Medina had once taken that reſolution ; but was di- 

verted from it by the advice of his confeſſor. This 4 
concluſion of the enterprize would have been more 

glorious to the Engliſh ; but the event proved equally 

fatal to the Spaniards. A violent tempeſt overtook | 
the Armada after it paſſed the Orkneys : Theſhips had 
aready loft their anchors, and were obliged to keep Defeated, 


to ſea: The mariners, unaccuſtomed to ſuch hard- 
ſhips, and not able to govern fuch unwieldy veſſels, 
yielded to the fury of the ſtorm, and allowed their 
ſhipe to drive either on the weſtern iſles of Scots 
land, or on the coaſt of Ireland, where they were miſe- 
ably wrecked, Not a half of the navy returned to 
pain ; and the ſeamen, as well as ſoldiers, who re- 
mained, were ſo overcome with hardſhip and fatigue, 
bo diſpirited by their diſcomfiture, that they filled all 
Pain with accounts of the valour of the Engliſh, and 
of the tempeſtuous violence of that ocean which ſur- 
tounds them, 

SUCH was the miſerable and diſhonourable con- 
cluſion of an enterprize, which had been preparing 
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pr AP. for three years, which had exhauſted the revenue ani 
force ſof Spain, and which had long filled all Europe 
2558. with anxiety or expectation. Philip, who was a flave 
to his ambition, but had an entire command over his 
countenance, no ſooner heard of the mortifying event, 

which blaſted all his ſchemes, than he fell on his knees, 

and rendering thanks for that gracious diſpenſation of 
providence, expreſſed his joy that the calamity was not 

greater. The Spaniſh prieſts, who had ſo often bleſt 

this holy cruſade, and foretold its infallible ſucceſs, 

were ſomewhat at a loſs to account for the victory 

gained over the catholic monarch by excommunicats 

heretics and an execrable uſurper : But they at laſt dil. 

covered, that all the calamities of the Spaniards hal 

proceeded from their allowing the infidel Moors tv live 


A D. 1559. among them . | 
qth Februa- 
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Soo after the defeat and diſperſion of the Spaniſh Ar. 
ry. mada, the Queen ſummoned a new Parliament; ant 
received from them a ſupply of two ſubſidies and four 
fifteenths payable in four years, This is the firſt in- 
ſtance that ſubſidies were doubled in one ſupply ; and 


e Strype, vol. III. p. 525. On the fourth of September, ſoon after 
the diſperſion of the Spaniſh Armada, died the earl of Leiceſter, the 
Queen's great, but unworthy, favourite. Her affection to him continued 
to the laſt, He had diſcovered no conduct in any of his military enter 
prizes; and was ſuſpected of cowardice: Yet ſhe entruſted him with the 
command of her armies during the danger of the Spaniſh invaſion j a pu- 
tiality, which might have proved fatal to her, had the duke of Fm WW 
been able to land his troops in England. She had even ordered a commiſſion | 
to be drawn for him, conſtituting him her lieutenant in the kingdoms of BW 
England and Ireland; but Burleigh and Hatton repreſented to her the BW 
danger of entruſting ſuch unlimited authority in the hands of any ſubjed, | 
and prevented the execution of that deſign, No wonder, that a conduct, f 8 
unlike the uſual jealouſy of Elizabeth, gave reaſon to ſuſpeR, that her | 

| 
| 
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, partiality was founded on ſoine other paſſion than friendſhip, But Elizabeth 
ſeemed-to carry her affection to Leiceſter no farther than the grave: She 
ordered his goods to be diſpoſed of at a public ſale, to reimburſe her 
of ſome money which he owed her; and her uſual attention to money vi 
obſerved to prevail over her regard to the memory of the deceaſed, Thi 
earl was a great hypocrite, a pretender to the ſtricteſt religion, an encoutt 
ger of the puritans, and a founder of hoſpitals, p 
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ſo unuſual a conceſſion was probably obtained from the C HA 


of the preſent ſucceſs, and from the general ſenſe 
of the Queen's neceſſities. Some members objected 
to this heavy charge, on account of the great bur- 
then of loans, which had lately been impoſed upon 


them f. 
ELIZABETH foreſaw, that this houſe of commons, 


like all the foregoing, would be governed by the puri- 
tans; and therefore, to obviate their enterprizes, ſhe 
renewed, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, her uſual in- 
junction, that the parliament ſhould not, on any ac- 
count, preſume to treat of matters eccleſiaſtical. Not- 
withſtanding this ſtrict inhibition, the zeal of one 
Damport moved him to preſent a bill to the commons 


f$trype, vol. III. p. 542. Id. appen. p. 239+ There are ſome fingular 
raſſages in this laſt ſpeech, which may be worth taking notice of; eſpecial 
ly as they came from a member who was no courtier : For he ai 
the ſublidy, **- And firſt,” ſays he, © for the neceſſity thereof, I cannot 
« deny, but if it were a charge impoſed upon us by her majeſty's com- 
* mandment, or a demand proceeding from her majeſty by way of requeſt, 
« that I think there is not one among us all, either ſo diſobedient a ſub= 
© ject in regard of our duty, or ſo unthankful a man in reſpect of the ineſti- 
&* mable benefits which, by her or from her, we have received, which would 
u not with frank conſent, both of voice and heart, moſt willingly ſubmit 
* himſelf thereunto, without any unreverend enquiry into the cauſes thereof, 
« For it is continually in the mouth of us all, that our lands, goods, and 
* lives are at our prince's diſpoſing, And it agreeth very well with that 
f poſition of the civil law, which, ſayeth, Quod omnia regis ſunt. But 
® how? Ita tamen, ut omnium int. Ad regem enim poteſtas omnium per- 
* tinet; ad fingulos proprietas, So that altho* it be moſt true, that her 
majeſty hath over ourſelves and our goods, poteflatem imperandi; yet it 
* is true, that until that power command (which, no doubt, will not 
command without very juſt cauſe) every ſubje& hath his own proprieta- 
* tem poſſidendi, Which power and commadment from her majeſty, which 
« we have not yet received, I take it (ſaving reformation) that we are 
* freed from the cauſe of necefiry. And the cauſe of neceflity, is the 
g dangerous eſtate of the common wealth, xc.“ The tenor of the ſpeech 
pleads rather for a general benevolence 'than a ſubſidy : For the law of 
Richard the third againſt benevolence was never conceived to have any 
force. The member even proceeds to aſſert, with ſome precaution, that 
it was in the power of a Parliament to refuſe the King's demand of a ſubſidy. 
And that there was an inſtance of that liberty in Henzy the third's time 

dear four hundred years * Sub fine | 
A a 3 ö for 
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p. for remedying the grievances, and reſtraining the ty. 


ranny, of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which were cer. 


tainly enormous: But when Mr. ſecretary Woley re- 


minded the houſe of her majeſty s commands, no one 


durſt ſecond the motion; the bill was not ſo much 2 


read; and the ſpeaker returned it back to Damport, 
without taking the leaſt notice of it ?. Some mem- 
bers of the houſe, notwithſtanding the general ſubmiſ. 
ſion, were even committed to c on account of 
this attempt *, 10 

TIE 1 imperious conduct of Elizabeth appeared fiill 
more clearly in another parliamentary tranſaQtion, 
The right of purveyance was an antient prerogative, 
by which the officers of the crown could at pleaſure take 
proviſions for the houſhold from all the neighbouring 
counties, and could make uſe of carts and carriages; 
and the price of theſe ſervices was fixed and ſtated, 
The payment of the money was often diſtant and un- 
certain; and the rates were always much inferior to 
the market price; ſo that purveyance, beſides the fla- 
very of it, was always regarded as a great burthen, and 
being arbitrary and caſual, was liable to great abuſes, 


We may fairly preſume, that the hungry courtiers of 


Elizabeth, ſupported by her unlimited power, would 


be ſure to render this prerogative very oppreſſive to the 


people; and the commons had, laſt ſeſſion, found it 
neceſſary to paſs a bill for regulating theſe exac- 
tions: But the bill was loſt in the houſe of peers}, 
The continuance of the abuſes begot a new attempt 
for redreſs; and the ſame bill was now revived, and 
ſent up again to the houſe of peers, together with a 
bill for ſome new regulations in the court of Exche- 
quer. Soon after, the commons received a meſſage 
from the upper houſe, deſiring them to appoint a com- 
mittee for a conference. At this conference, the peers 


8 D*'Ewes, p. 138. n Strype's Life of Whitgift, . 280. Neal 


* I. p. 500, i D'Ewes, p.434. 
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informed them, that the Queen, by a meſſage, deliver- c H a p; 


ed by lord Burleigh, had expreſſed her diſpleaſure, 
that the commons ſhould preſume to touch on her pre- 
rogative. If their were any abuſes, ſhe ſaid, either in 
impoſing purveyance, or inthe practice of the court of 
Exchequer, her majeſty was both able and willing to 
provide due reformation; but would not permit the 
Parliament to intermeddle in theſe matters *, The 
commons, alarmed at this intelligence, appointed a 
new committee to attend the Queen, and endeavour 
to ſatisfy her of their humble and dutiful intentions. 
Elizabeth gave a gracious reception to the committee: 
She expreſſed her great me/timable loving care towards 
her loving ſubjects ; which, ſhe ſaid, was greater than of 
her own ſelf, or even than any of them could have of 
themſelves. She told them, that ſhe had already given 
orders for an enquiry into the abufes attending pur- 
veyance, but the dangers of the Spaniſh invaſion had 
retarded the progreſs of that deſign ; that ſhe had as 
much ſkill, will, and power to rule her own houſehold 
as any ſubje&s whatſoever to govern theirs, and needed 
as little the affiſtance of her neighbours; that the Ex- 
chequer was her chamber, conſequently more near to 
her than even her houſhold, and therefore the leſs pro- 
per for them to intermeddle with; and that ſhe would 
of herſelf, with the advice of her council and the judges, 
redreſs every grievance in theſe matters, but would not 


permit them, by laws moved without her privity, ta 


bereave her of the k :nour attending theſe regulations l. 
The iſſue of this matter was the ſame that attended 
all conteſts between Elizabeth and her Parliaments *. 
She ſeems even to have been more imperious, in this 
particular, than her predeceſſors; at leaſt, her more 


remote ones: For they often permitted the abuſes of 
k D*'Ewes, , 440» I Ibid. P. 444+ | 
m Si rixa eft, ubi tu puiſas, ego vapuls tantum. Juven. 
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third, a very arbitrary Prince, allowed ten ſeveral ſtatutes 


to be enacted for that purpoſe, 


n We may judge of che extent and importance of theſe abuſes by a ſpeech 
of Bacon's againſt purveyors, delivered in the firſt Seſſion of the firſt Par. 
liament of the ſubſequent reign, ** Firſt,” ſays he, © they take in hand 
« what they ought not to take; ſecondly, they take in quantity a far 
ic greater proportion than cometh to your majeſty's uſe ; thirdly, they take 
4 in an unlawful manner, in a manner, I ſay, directly and expreſsly pro- 


et hibited by ſeveral laws. For the firſt, I am a little to alter their name: 


cc For inſtead of takers, they become taxers : Inſtead of taking proviſions 
cc for your majeſty's ſervice, they tax your people ad redimendam wexatiq. 
cc nem; imp0ſing upon them and extorting from them divers ſums of mo- 
« ney, ſometimes in groſs, ſometimes in the nature of ſtipends annually 
te paid, ne noceant, to be freed and eaſed of their oppreſſion, Again, they 
« take trees, which by law they cannot do; timber trees, which are the 
ce beauty, countenance and ſhelter of men's houſes; that men ha ve long 
ic fpared from their own purſe and profit; that men eſteem, for their uſe 
«« and delight, above ten times the value; that are a loſs which men can- 
© not repair or recover. Theſe do they take, to the defacing and ſpoiling 
cc of your ſubjects manſions and dwellings, except they may be com- 
r pounded with to their own appetites. And if a gentleman be too hard 
« for them while he is at home, they will watch their time when thereis 
4c but a bailiff or a ſervant remaining, and put the ax to the root of the 
« tree, ere ever the maſter can ſtop it. Again, they uſe a ſtrange and 
« moſt unjuſt exaction in cauſing the ſubjects to pay poundage of their own 
« debts, due from your majeſty unto them: So as a poor man, when he 
c has had his hay or his wood, or his poultry (which perchance he was 
« full loath to part with, and had'for the provifion of his own family 
«+ and not to put to ſale) taken from him, and that not at a juſt price, but 
4, under the value, and cometh to receive his money, he ſhall have after 
« the rate of twelve pence in the pound abated for poundage of his due pay - 
« ment upon ſo hard conditions. Nay farther they are grown to that 
« extremity (as is affirmed, tho* it be ſcarce credible, fave that in ſuch 
«« perſons all things are credible) that they will take double poundage, 
© once when the debenture is made, and again the ſecond time, when the 
*« money is paid, For the ſecond point, moſt gracious ſovereign, touching 
* the quantity which they take far above that which is anſwered to your 
* majeſty's uſe; itis affirmed unto me by divers gentlemen of good report, 
* asa matter which I may ſafely avouch unto your majeſty, that there 
« js no pound profit, which redoundeth unto your majeſty in this courſe 


“ but induceth- and begetteth three pound damage upon your ſubjects, 


te beſide the diſcontentment. And to the end they may make their ſpoil 
«© more ſecurely, what do they? Whereas divers ſtatutes do ſtrictly provide, 


chat whazloever they take ſhall be regiſtered and atteſted, to the 


Is 
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In ſo great awe did the commons ſtand of every cour- 
tier, as well as of the crown, that they durſt uſe no 
freedom of ſpeech, which, they thought, would give 
the leaſt offence to any of them. Sir Edward Hobby 
ſhewed in the houſe his extreme grief, that by ſome great 
perſonage, not a member of the houſe, he had been 


« the end that by making a collation of that which is taken from the 
« country and that which is anſwered above, their deceits might appear, 
« they, to the end to obſcure their deceits, utterly omit the obſervation of 
« this, which the law preſcribeth, And therefore to deſcend, if it may 
« pleaſe your majeſty, to the third ſort of abuſe, which is of the unlaw- 
& ful manner of their taking, whereof this queſtion is a branch ; it is ſo 
« manifold, as it rather aſketh an enumeration of ſome of the benen 
« than a proſecution of all. For their price, by law they ought to take as 
« they can agree with the ſubje& ; by abuſe they take at an impoſed and 
« enforced price: By law they ought to make but one apprizement by 
« neighbours in the country ; by abuſe, they make a ſecond apprizement 
« at the court gate, and when the ſubjects cattle come up many miles lean 
« and out of plight by reaſon of their travel, then they prize them anew 


« at an abated price: By law, they ought to take between ſun and ſun ; by | 


* abuſe, they take by twilight and in the night-time, a time well choſen 
« for malefactors: By law, they ought not to take in the high-ways (a place 
«© by her majeſty's high prerogative protected, and by ftatute by ſpecial 
« words excepted) by abuſe, they take in the high-ways : By law, they 
« ought to ſhew their commiſſion, &c. A number of other particulars 
* there are, &c.“ Bacon's works, vol. IV. p. 305, 306. 

Such were the abuſes, which Eliaabeth would neither permit "Ge Parlia- 
ments to meddle with, nor redreſs herſelf, I believe it will readily be 
allowed, that this Night prerogative alone, which has paſſed almoſt unob- 
ſerved amidſt other branches of ſo much greater importance, was ſufficient 
to extinguiſh all regular liberty, For what elector, or member of Parlia- 
ment, or even juryman, durſt oppoſe the will of the court, while he lay un- 
der the laſh of ſuch an arbittary prerogative ? For a farther account ef the 
grievous and incredible oppreſſions of purveyors, ſee the journals of the 
houſe of commons, vol. I. p. 190. There is a ſtory of a carter, which 
may be worth mentioning on this occaſion. A carter had three times 
* been at Windſor with his cart to carry away, upon ſummons of a remove, 
« ſome part of the ſtuff of her majeſty's wardrobe ; and when he had repair- 
« ed thither once, twice, and the third time, and that they of the wardrobe 
« had told him the third time that the remove held not, the carter, clap- 
4 „ Ping his hand on his thigh, ſaid, Now I ſee, that the Queen is a %a 

a dell as my wwife, Which words being overheared by her majeſty, who 
« then ſtood at the window, ſhe (aid, What a willain is this ? and ſo ſent 
5 him three angels to ſtop his mouth. Birch's s Memoirs, vol. I. p. 155. 

dee the ſtatutes under this head of puryeyance, 
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third, a very arbitrary Prince, allowed ten ſeveral ſtatute 


to be enacted for that purpoſe, 


n We may judge of the extent and importance of theſe abuſes by a ſpeech 
of Bacon's againſt purveyors, delivered in the firſt Seſſion of the firſt Pu- 
liament of the ſubſequent reign, *© Firſt,” ſays he, they take in hand 
« what they ought not to take ; ſecondly, they take in quantity a far 
4 greater proportion than cometh to your majeſty's uſe ; thirdly, they take 
« in an unlawful manner, in a manner, I ſay, directly and expreſsly pro- 
& hibited by ſeveral laws. For the firſt, I am a little to alter their name: 


ce For inftead of takers, they become taxers : Inſtead of taking proviſion 


cc for your majeſty's ſervice, they tax your people ad redimendam w2xatiq. 
« em; impdſing upon them and extorting from them divers ſums of mg. 
« ney, ſometimes in groſs, ſometimes in the nature of ſtipends annually 
te paid, ne noceant, to be freed and eaſed of their oppreſſion. Again, they 
« take trees, which by law they cannot do; timber trees, which are the 


die beauty, countenance and ſhelter of men's houſes 3 that men ha ve long 


« fpared from their own purſe and profit; that men eſteem, for their uſe 
4 and delight, above ten times the value; that are a loſs which men can» 
© not repair or recover. Theſe do they take, to the defacing and ſpoiling 


4 of your ſubjects manſions and dwellings, except they may be com- 


* pounded with to their own appetites. And if a gentleman be too hard 
« for them while he is at home, they will watch their time when there i 
4c but a bailiff or a ſervant remaining, and put the ax to the root of the 
vc tree, ere ever the maſter can ſtop it. Again, they uſe a ſtrange and 
0 moſt unjuſt exaCtion in cauſing the ſubjects to pay poundage of their own 
« debts, due from your majeſty unto them: So as a poor man, when he 
* has had his hay or his wood, or his poultry (which perchance he wa 
« full loath to part with, and had'for the provifion of his own family 
« and not to put to ſale) taken from him, and that not at a juſt price, but 
« under the value, and cometh to receive his money, he ſhall have after 
« the rate of twelve pence in the pound abated for poundage of his due pay- 
« ment upon ſo hard conditions. Nay farther they are grown to that 
ce extremity (as is affirmed, tho* it be ſcarce credible, fave that in fuck 
«« perſons all things are credible) that they will take double poundage, 
& once when the debenture is made, and again the ſecond time, when the 
. money is paid. For the ſecond point, moſt gracious ſovereign, touching 
* the quantity which they take far above that which is anſwered to yout 
* majeſty's uſe; it is affirmed unto me by divers gentlemen of good report, 
*« asa matter which I may ſafely avouch unto your majeſty, that there 
« js no pound profit, which redoundeth unto your majeſty in this courk 


"<< but induceth- and begetteth three pound damage upon your ſubjetts, 


& befide the diſcontentment. And to the end they may make their ſpol 
«© more ſecurely, what do they? Whereas divers ſtatutes do ſtrictly provide 
„chat whazloever they take ſhall be regiſtered and atteſted, to tht 
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In ſo great awe did the commons ſtand of every cour- 
tier, as well as of the crown, that they durſt uſe no 
freedom of ſpeech, which, they thought, would give 
the leaſt offence to any of them. Sir Edward Hobby 
ſhewed in the houſe his extreme grief, that by ſome great 
perſonage, not a member of the houſe, he had been 


« the end that by making a collation of that which is taken from the 
« country and that which is anſwered above, their deceits might appear, 
u they, to the end to obſcure their deceits, utterly omit the obſervation of 
« this, which the law preſeribeth. And therefore to deſcend, if it may 
« pleaſe your majeſty, to the third ſort of abuſe, which is of the unlaw- 
& ful manner of their taking, whereof this queſtion is a branch; it is ſo 
& manifold, as it rather aſketh an enumeration of ſome of the particulars 
than a proſecution of all. For their price, by law they ought to take as 
« they can agree with the ſubject; by abuſe they take at an impoſed and 
« enforced price : By law they ought to make but one apprizement by 
« neighbours in the country ; by abuſe, they make a ſecond apprizement: 
« at the court gate, and when the ſubjects cattle come up many miles lean 
« and out of plight by reaſon of their travel, then they prize them anew 


« at an abated price: By law, they ought to take between ſun and ſun; by 


«* abuſe, they take by twilight and in the night-time, a time well choſen 
&« for malefactors: By law, they ought not to take in the high-ways (a place 
« by her majeſty's high prerogative protected, and by ftatute by ſpecial 
« words excepted) by abuſe, they take in the high-ways : By law, they 
« ought to ſhew their commiſſion, &c, A number of other particulars 
there are, &c,"* Bacon's works, vol. IV. p. 305, 306. 

Such were the abuſes, which Eliaabeth would neither permit hee! Parlia- 
ments to meddle with, nor redreſs herſelf, I believe it will readily be 
allowed, that this Night prerogative alone, which has paſſed almoſt unob- 
ſerved amidſt other branches of ſo much greater importance, was ſufficient 
to extinguiſh all regular liberty. For what elector, or member of Parlia- 
ment, or even juryman, durſt oppoſe the will of the court, while he lay un- 
der the laſh of ſuch an arbittary prerogative ? For a farther account of the 
grievous and incredible oppreſſions of purveyors, ſee the journals of the 
houſe of commons, vol. I. p. 190. There is a ſtory of a carter, which 
may be worth mentioning on this occaſion. A carter had three times 
deen at Windſor with his cart to carry away, upon ſummons of a remove, 
« ſome part of the ſtuff of her majeſty's wardrobe ; and when he had repair- 
« ed thither once, twice, and the third time, and that they of the wardrobe 
gad told him the third time that the remove held not, the carter, clap- 
4 1 his hand on his thigh, ſaid, Nero ] ſee, that the Queen is a woman 

a well as my wife, Which words being overheared by her majeſty, wha 
then ſtood at the window, ſhe ſaid, What a willain is this ? and ſo ſent 
him three angels to ſtop his month, Birch's s Memoirs, vol. I. p. 155+ 

dee the ſtatutes under this head of purveyance. 
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He craved the favour of the houſe, and deſired that 
ſome of the members might inform that great perſo- 


nage of his true meaning and intention in theſe ſpeech» 


esp. The commons, to obviate theſe inconvenien. 
cies, paſſed a vote, that no one ſhould reveal the fe. 
crets of the houſe, 

Tx diſcomfiture of the Armada had begot in the 
nation a kind of enthuſiaſtic paſſion for enterprizes 
againſt Spain; and nothing ſeemed now impoſible to 
be atchiev2d by the valour and fortune of the Engliſh, 


Don Antonio, prior of Crato, was a natural ſon of the 


royal family of Portugal, who, truſting to the averſion 
of his countrymen againſt the Caſtilians, had advanced 
a claim to the crown, and flying firſt to France, thence 
to England, had been encouraged both by Henry and 
Elizabeth in his pretenſions. A deſign was formed by 
the people, not the court, of England to conquer the 
kingdom for Don Antonio: Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Norris were the leaders of this romantic en- 
terprize: Near twenty thouſand voluntiers* inliſted 
themſelves in the ſervice : And ſhips were hired, as well 
as arms provided, at the ſole charge of the adventurers. 
The Queen's frugality kept her from contributing 


more than ſixty thouſand pounds to the expence ; and 


ſhe only allowed fix of her ſhips of war to attend the 
expedition *. There was more ſpirit and bravery, than 
foreſight or prudence, in the conduct of this enterprize, 
The ſmall ftock of the adventurers could not enable 
them to buy either proviſions or ammunition ſufficient 

Þ D'Ewes, p. 432. 433+ 4 An act was paſſed this ſeſſion, enforc- 
ing the former ſtatute, which impoſed twenty pounds a month on every 
one abſent from public worſhip : But the penalty was reſtricted to two 
thirds of the income of the recuſant. 29 Eliz. cap. 6. 

r Birch's Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, vol. I. p. 61. Monſon, p. 0 
ſays, that there were only fourteen thouſand ſoldiers and four thouſand ſea- 
men in the whole on this expedition: But the account contained in Dr., 
Birch, is given by one of the moſt conſiderable of the adyenturers, 


Monſon, p. 267, 
| for 
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for ſuch an undertaking : They even wanted veſſels to e H A f. 
ſtow the numerous voluntiers, who crowded to them; 
and they were obliged to ſeize by force ſome ſhips of xg. 
the Hanſe Towns, which they met with at ſea : An ex- 
pedient, which ſet them ſomewhat more at eaſe in point 
of room for their men, but remedied not the deficien- 

ey of their proviſions *, Had they failed directly to 
Portugal, it is believed, that the good will of the peo» 
ple, joined to the defenceleſs ſtate of the kingdom, 
might have enſured them of ſucceſs : But hearing, that 
great preparations were making at the Groine, for the 
invaſion of England, they were induced to go thither, 
and deſtroy this new armament of Spain. "They broke 
into the harbour; burned fome ſhips of war, particu- 
larly one commanded by Recalde, vice admiral of Spain 
they defeated an army of four or five thouſand men, 
which was aſſembled to oppoſe them; they aſſaulted 
the Groine, and took the lower town, which they pil- 
laged ; and they would have taken the higher, tho? well 
fortified, had they not found their ammunition. and pro- 
viſions beginning to fall ſhort. The young earl of 
Eſſex, a nobleman of very promiſing hopes, who, fired 
with the thirſt of military honour, had ſecretly, un- 
known to the Queen, ſtole from England, here join- 
ed the adventurers; and it was then agreed by com- 
mon conſent to make ſail for Portugal, the main object 
of their enterprize. 

Tux Engliſh landed at Paniche, a ſea-port town, 
twelve leagues from Liſbon; and Norris led the. army 
to that capital, while Drake undertook to ſail up the 
river, and attack the city with united forces. By this 
time, the court of Spain had got leizure to prepare 
againſt the invaſion of the Engliſh. Forces were 
thrown into Liſbon : The Portugueſe were diſarmed: 
All ſuſpe&ed perſons were taken into cuſtody: And thus, 
tho' the inhabitants bore great affection to Don An- 


t Monſon, p. 159 . 
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invaders. The Engliſh army, however, made them- 
ſelves maſters of the ſuburbs, which abounded with 


riches of all kinds; but as they deſired to conciliate the 


affections of the Portugueze, and were more intent on 
honour than profit, they obſerved a ſtrict diſcipline, 
and abſtained from all plunder. Meanwhile they found 
their ammunition and proviſions totally exhauſted; 
they had not a fingle cannon to make a breach in the 
walls; the admiral had not been able to paſs ſome for- 
treſſes, which guarded the river; there was no appear- 


ance of any inſurrection in their favour ; ſickneſs from 


fatigue, hunger, and intemperance in wine and fruits 
had ſeized the army: So that it was found requiſite to 
make all haſte poſſible to reimbark. They were not 


_ purſued by the enemy; and finding, at the mouth of 


the river, ſixty ſhips laden with naval ſtores, they ſei- 
zed them as lawful prize; tho' they belonged to the 
Hanſe Towns, a neutral power. They failed thence 
to Vigo, which they took and burned; and having 
ravaged the country round, they ſet fail and arrived 
fafely in England. Above the half of theſe gallant ad- 
venturers periſhed by ſickneſs, famine, fatigue, and 
the ſword* ; and England reaped much more honour 
than profit from this extraordinary expedition. It is 
computed, that eleven hundred gentlemen embarked 


on board this fleet, and that only three hundred and 


fifty ſurvived theſe multiplied diſaſters *, 

WHEN theſe ſhips were on their voyage homewards, 
they met with the ear] of Cumberland, who was out- 
ward bound, with a fleet of ſeven fail, all equipped at 
his own charge, except one ſhip of war, which the 
Queen had lent him, That nobleman ſupplied Sir 
Francis Drake with ſome previfions; a generoſity, 
which ſaved the lives of many of Drake's men, but 
which the others ſuffered ſeverely for afterwards. 


1 Birch's Memoirs, vol, I. p. 633 x Birch, Ibid. | 
; Cumberland 
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Cumberland failed towards the Terceras, and took ſe- G 4 p. 
veral prizes from the enemy; but the richeſt, valued at XII. 
an hundred thouſand pounds, periſhed in her return, x 
with all her cargo, near St. Michael's Mount in Corn- 

wal. Many of theſe adventurers were killed in a raſh 
attempt at the Terceras: A deſtructive mortality ſei- 

zed the reſt: And it was with difficulty that the few 

hands, which remained, were able to ſteer the ſhips 

home into harbour ?. 

Tno' the ſignal advantages, gained over the Spani- Scots affairs, 

ards, and the ſpirit, which they infuſed into the En- 

gliſn, gave Elizabeth great ſecurity during the reſt of 

her reign, ſhe could not forbear keeping an anxious eye 

on Scotland, whoſe fituation rendered the revolutions 

of that kingdom always of importance to her. It might 

have been expected, that this high-ſpirited princeſs, 

who knew ſo well how to brave danger, would not 

have retained that ſuſpicious jealouſy towards Scotland, 

with which, during the life-time of Mary, ſhe had been \ 

ſo much agitated. James had indeed ſucceeded to all 

his mother's claims ; but he had not ſucceeded to the 

favour of the catholics, which could alone render theſe 

claims dangerous *: And as the Queen was now well 
adyanced in years, and enjoyed the moſt uncontrouled 
authority over her ſubjects, it was not likely, that the 

King of Scots, who was of an indolent unambitious 
temper, would ever give her any diſturbance in the 
poſſeſſion of her throne. Yet all theſe circumſtances 

could not remove her timorous ſuſpicions : And fo far 

from ſatisfying the nation by a ſettlement of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, or a declaration of James's title, ſhe was as 
anxious to prevent every incident, which might raiſe 

his credit or procure him the regard of the Engliſh, as 

if he had been her immediate rival and competitor. 

oft of his miniſters and favourites were her penſion- 
ers; and as ſhe was deſirous to hender him from marry- 
7 Monſon, P. 161, 2 Winwood, vol, I, p. 
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ing and having children, ſhe obliged them to throw 
obſtacles in the way of their alliance, even the moſt 
reaſonable, which could be offered him; and during 
ſome years, ſhe ſucceeded in this malignant policy 3, 
He had fixed on the eldeſt daughter of the King of 
Denmark, who being a remote prince and not very 
powerful, could give her no umbrage ; yet did ſhe fo 
artfully croſs this negotiation, that the Daniſh monarch, 
impatient of delay, married his daughter to the Duke 
of Brunſwic. James then renewed his ſuit to the 
younger princeſs; and ſtill found obſtacles from the in- 
trigues of Elizabeth, who, merely with a view of in- 
terpoſing delay, propoſed to him the ſiſter of the King 
of Navarre, a princeſs much older than himſelf, and en- 
tirely deſtitute of fortune. The young Kine, beſides 
the deſire of ſecuring himſelf by the proſpect of iſſue, 


from thoſe traiterous attempts, too frequent among his 


ſubjects, had been ſo watched by the rigid auſterity of 
the eccleſiaftics, that he had another inducement to 
marriage, which is not ſo uſual with monarchs. His 
impatience therefore broke thro? all the politics of 
Elizabeth: The articles of marriage were ſettled : The 
ceremony was performed by proxy : And the princeſs 
embarked for Scotland ; but was drove by a ftorm ints 
a port of Norway. This tempeft, and ſome others, 
which happened near the ſame time, were univerſally 
believed in Scotland and Denmark to have proceeded 
from a combination of the Scottiſh and Daniſh witch- 
es; and the dying confeſſion of the criminals was ſup- 
poſed to place the accuſation beyond all controverſy ®, 
James, however, tho* a great believer in ſorcery, was 
not deterred by this incident from taking a voyage, in 
order to conduct his bride home: He arrived in Nor- 
way ; catried the Queen thence to Copenhagen ; and 
having paſſed the winter in that city, he brought her 
next ſpring to Scotland, where they were joyfully re- 
* 2 Mell, p. 166, 177. dIbid, p. 180. y : 
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tion to the Queen's coronation, on account of the 
ceremony of anointing her, which, they alledged, was 
either a Jewiſh or a popiſh rite ; and there re utterly 
antichriſtian and unlawful. But James was as much 
bent on the ceremony, as they were averſe to it; and 
aſter much controverſy and many intrigues, his autho- 
rity, which had not often happened, at laſt prevailed 
over their oppoſition ©. . 

o Spotſwood, p. 331, 


ceived by the people. The clergy alone, who never C H A P. 
ni f 7 hi d ſi- XLII. 

neglected an opportunity of vexing him, made oppoſi- 

1589. 
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ing and having children, ſhe obliged them to th "wp 


reaſonable, which could be offered him; and duting 


ſome years, ſhe ſucceeded in this malignant policy, 
He had fixed on the eldeſt daughter of the King of 
Denmark, who being a remote prince and not very 
powerful, could give her no umbrage ; yet did the fo 


| artfully croſs this negotiation, that the Daniſh monarch, 


impatient of delay, married his daughter to the Duke 
of Brunſwic. James then renewed his ſuit to the 
younger princeſs; and ftill found obſtacles from the in- 
trigues of Elizabeth, who, merely with a view of in- 
terpoſing delay, propoſed to him the ſiſter of the King 
of Navarre, a princeſs much older than himſelf, and en- 
tirely deſtitute of fortune. The young Kine, beſides 


te deſire of ſecuring himſelf by the proſpect of iſſue, 


DM — . ee ibid. , 180, 


from thoſe traiterous attempts, too frequent among his 
| ſubjefts, had been ſo watched by the rigid auſterity of 
the eceleſiaſties, that he had another inducement to 
marriage, Which is not ſo uſual with monarchs. His 


impatience therefore broke thro all the politics of 


Elizabeth : The articles of martiage were ſettled : The 


ceremony was performed by proxy: And the princeſs 
embarked for Scotland; but was drove by a ſtorm inte 
a port of Norway. This tempeſt, and ſome others, 
which happened near the ſame time, were univerſally 


believed in Scotland and Denmark to have proceeded 


from a combination of the Scottiſh and Daniſh witch- 
es; and the dying confeffion of the criminals was ſup- 
poſed to place the accuſation beyond all controverſy *. 
James, however, tho* a great believer in ſorcery, was 
not deterred by this incident from taking a voyage, in 


erder to conduct his bride home: He arrived in Nor- 


way; catried the Queen thence to Copenhagen; and 
having paſſed the winter in that city, he brought her 
next ſpring to Scotland, where they were joyfully re- 
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ceived by the people. The elergy alone, who never © HA Fe. 
neglected an opportunity of yexing him, made oppoſi -- 
tion to the Queen's coronation, on account of the 1389. 
ceremony of anointing her, which, they alledged, was 

either a Jewiſh or a popiſh rite ; and there ore utterly 

antichriſtian and unlawful. But James was as much 

bent on the ceremony, as they were averſe toit; and 

after much controverſy and many intrigues, his autho- 

rity, which had not often happened, at laſt prevailed 

over their oppoſition ©. + FG 


L Spotſwood, p. 381. 
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French affairs.— Murder of the duke of Gut 


Murder of Henry the third. —=Progreſs of Ha 
Ide folirth. Naval enterprizes againſt Spain, 
A Parliament. Henry the fourth embracy 
the catholic. religion, Scotch affairs. Naval 
enterprizes.— 4 Parliament, —Peace of Ho. 


A ties, Elizabeth had at length reached a ſituation, 
where, tho' her affairs ſtill required attention, and 


found employment for her active temper, ſhe was re 
moved from all danger of any immediate revolution, 
and might regard the efforts of her enemies with ſome 


degree of confidence and ſecurity. Her ſucceſsful and 


prudent adminiſtration had gained her, together with 
the ' admiration. of foreigners, the affections of her 
own ſubjects; and after the death of the Queen of Scots 
even the catholics, however diſcontented, pretended 
not to diſpute her title, or adhere to any other perſon 


as her rival and competitor. James, curbed by his fac- 


tious nobility and eccleſiaſtics, poſſeſſed at home very 
little authority; and was ſollieitous to remain on good 
terms with Elizabeth and the Engliſh nation, in hopes 
that time, aided by his patient tranquillity, would 
ſecure him that rich ſucceflion, to which his birth en- 
titled him. The Hollanders, tho' overmatched in ther 
conteſt with Spain, ſtill made an obſtinate reſiſtance; 
and ſuch was their unconquerable antipathy to thelr 
old maſters, and ſuch the prudent conduct of young 


Maurice, their governor, that the ſubduing that ſmall 


territory, if at all poſſible, muſt be the work of years 


and the reſult of many and great ſucceſſes, Philip, 


who, in his powerful effort againſt England, had been 
7 tranſported 


Pd 
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tranſported by reſentment and ambition beyond his 
uſual cautious maxims, was now diſabled, and ftill \ 
more diſcouraged, from adventuring ,again on ſuch ha- 
zardous enterprizes: The ſituation alſo of affairs in 
France, began chiefly to employ his attention; but 
notwithſtanding all his artifice and force, and expence, 
the events in that kingdom proved every day more con- 
trary to his pretenſions, and ore favourable to the 
friends and confedefates of England; 


Taz violence of the League having conſtrained . 


Henry to declare war againſt the Hugonots, theſe re- 
ligioniſts ſeemed expoſed to the utmoſt danger and 
Flaabett, ſenſible of the intimate connexion between 
her own intereſts and thoſe of that party, had ſupported, 
the King of Navarre by her negoclations in Germany, 
and ſtill more by large ſums of money, which ſhe re- 
mitted for levying forces in that country, That heroic 
prince, not diſcouraged by the great ſuperiority of his 
enemies, took the field ; and in the year 1587 gained, 

at Coutras, a copleat victory over the army of the 
French King; but as his allies, the Germans, were 
at the ſame time diſcomfited by the army of the League, 


under the duke of Guiſe, his ſituation, notwithſtand- 
ing his victory, ſeemed till as deſperate as ever. The 


chief advantage which he reaped from this diverſity of 
ſucceſs, was the diviſions which, by that means, took 
place among his enemies. The inhabitants of Paris, 
intoxicated with admiration of Guiſe, and ſtrongly 


prejudiced againſt their King, whoſe intentions had 


become ſuſpicious to them, took to arms, and obliged 
Henry to fly for his ſafety. That prince, diſſembling 
his reſentment, entered into a negociation with the 
League; and having conferred many high offices on 
Guiſe and his partizans, ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
ates at Blois, on pretence of finding means and ex- 
pedients to ſupport the intended war agai ſt the Hu- 
gonots. The various ſcenes of perfidy and cruelty 
Vol. V. B B Which 


1590. ing more to the fimidity 
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© HA T. which had been exhibited i in France, had juſtly begot! 

mutual diffidence among all parties; yet Guiſe, truſt 
than honour of the King, 
raſhly put himſelf into the hands of that monarch, 
and expected, by the aſcendant of his own genius, to 
make him ſubmit to all his exorbitant pretenſions, 
Henry, tho” of an eaſy diſpoſition, not ſteddy to his 
reſolutions, nor even to his promiſes, wanted neither 


Murder of Courage nor capacity; and finding all his ſubtiltic 
the duke of 


— 


1 eluded by the vigour of Guiſe, and even his throne 


expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, he embraced 
more violent counſels than were natural to him, and 
ordered that duke and his brother, the cardinal of Guile 
to be aſſaſſinated in his palace. 

Tus cruel execution, which the neceſſity of it could 
alone excuſe, had nearly proved fatal to the author, 
and ſeemed at firſt to plunge him into greater dangers 
than thoſe, which he ſought to avoid, by taking ven- 
geance on his enemy. The partizans of the League 
were enflamed with the utmoſt rage againſt him: Tbe 
populace every where, particularly at Paris, renounced 
all allegiance to him: The ecclefiaſtics and the preach- 

ers filled all places with execrations againſt his name: 
And the moſt powerful cities, and moſt opulent pro- 
vinces, appeared to combine in a reſolution of renounc- 
ing monarchy, or of changing their monarch, Henry, 
finding lender reſources among his catholic ſubjects, 
was Conſtrained to enter into a confed eracy with the 
Hugonots and the King of Navarre: He enliſted large 
bodies of Swiſs infantry and German cavalry: And 
being ſtill ſupported by his chief nobility, he aſſembled, 
by all theſe means, an army of near forty thouſand 
men, and adyanoed to the gates of Paris, ready to cruſh 
the League, and ſubdue all his enemies. The deſ- 
perate reſolution of one man diverted the courſe of theſe 
great events. Jaques Cement, a Dominican monk, 
ed by that bloody ſpirit of bigotry which diſtin- 
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ciſhes this century and a great part of the following © 1 Lint: p. 
beyond all other ages of the world, embraced the re- J 
Glan of ſacrificing his own life, in order to ſave the 1590. 
church from the perſecutions of an heretical tyrant; 
and being admitted, under ſome pretext, to the King's Murder of 
preſence, he gave that prince a mortal wound with > the 
a knife, and was immediately put to death, by the 
courtiers, who haftily revenged the murder of their 
ſovereign. This remarkable incident happened on the 
firſt of Auguſt, 1589. 
Tux King of Navarte: next heir to the crown, aſ- 
ſumed the government, under the title of Henry the 
fourth; but ſucceeded to much greater difficulties than 
thoſe which ſurrounded his predeceſſor. The preju- 
dices entertained againſt his religion, made a great part 
of the nobility deſert him; and it was only by his pro- 
miſe of hearkening to conferences and inſtruction, that 
he could engage any of the catholics to adhere to his 
undoubted title. The League, governed by duke of 


Ie Mayenne, brother to Guiſe, gathered new force; and 
ed the King of Spain entertained views, either of diſmem- 
b- bering the monarchy, or of annexing the whole to his 
e: own dominions. In theſe diftreſsful circumſtances, 
0- Henry addreſſed himſelf to Elizabeth, and found her 
c- well diſpoſed to contribute to his aſſiſtance, and to op- 
Js poſe the progreſs of the catholic League, and of the 
ty, King of Spain, her inveterate and dangerous enemies. 
he To prevent the deſertion of his Swiſs and German 
ge troops, ſhe made him a preſent of twenty-two thouſand 
nd pounds; a larger ſum than, as he declared, he had ever 
ed, WI ſeen before: And ſhe ſent him a reinforcement of four 


nd WW thouſand men, under lord Willoughby, an officer of 
aſh reputation, who joined the French at Dieppe. Strength- 
eſ- ened by theſe ſupplies, Henry marched directiy to 
eſe Paris; and having taken the ſuburbs, ſword in hand, 
nk, he abandoned them to be piled by his ſoldiers. He 
in- n this body of Engliſh troops in many other 
hed Wl B b 2 enterprizes; 
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1 XIII. mutual diffidence among all parties ; yet Guiſe, truſt. 

1390. ing more to the fimidity than honour of the King, 

| raſhly put himſelf into the hands of that monarch, 

and expected, by the aſcendant of his own genius, to 

make him ſubmit to all his exorbitant pretenſions. 

Henry, tho” of an eaſy diſpoſition, not ſteddy to his 

reſolutions, nor even to his promiſes, wanted neither 

Murder of Courage nor Capacity; and finding all his ſubtilties 

the duke of eluded by the vigour of Guiſe, and even his throne 

| expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, he embraced 

more violent counſels than were natural to him, and 

42 ordered that duke and his brother, the cardinal of Guiſe, 
2h to be aſſaſſinated in his palace. 

Tus cruel execution, which the neceſſity of it could 
alone excuſe, had nearly proved fatal to the author, 
and ſeemed at firſt to plunge him into greater dangers 

than thoſe, which he ſought to avoid, by taking ven- 
geance on his enemy. The partizans of the League 
were enflamed with the utmoſt rage againſt him: The 
populace every where, particularly at Paris, renounced 
all allegiance to him: The eccleſiaſtics and the preach- 
ers filled all places with execrations againſt his name: 
And the moſt powerful cities, and moſt opulent pro- 
vinces, appeared to combine in a reſolution of renounc- 
ing monarchy, or of changing their monarch, Henry, 
finding ſlender reſources among his catholic ſubjects, 
was conftrained to enter into a confederacy with the 
Hugonots and the King of Navarre: He enliſted large 
bodies of Swiſs infantry and German cavalry: And 
being till ſupported by his chief nobility, he aſſembled, 
by all theſe means, an army of near forty thouſand 
men, and advanged to the gates of Paris, ready to cruſh 
the League, and ſubdue all his enemies. The deſ- 
== reſolution of one man diverted the courſe of theſe 
great events. Jaques Clement, a Dominican monk, 
- inflamed by that bloody ſpirit of bigotry which diſtin- 
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guiſhes this century and à great part of the following 
beyond all other ages of the world, embraced the re- 
* ou of ſacrificing his own life, in order to ſave the 
church from the perſecutions of an heretical tyrant; 
and being admitted, under ſome pretext, to the Kin 
preſence, he gave that prince a mortal wound with 
a knife, and was immediately put to death, by the 
courtiers, who haſtily revenged the murder of their 
ſovereign. This remarkable incident happened on the 
firſt of Auguſt, 1589. 

Tux King of Navarre, next heir to the crown, af- 
ſumed the government, under the title of Henry the 
fourth ; but ſucceeded to much greater difficulties than 
thoſe which ſurrounded 'his predeceſſor. The preju- 
dices entertained againſt his religion, made a great part 


of thenobility deſert him; and it was only by his pro- 


miſe of hearkening to conferences and inſtruction, that 
he could engage any of the catholics to adhere to his 
undoubted title. The League, governed by duke of 
Mayenne, brother to Guiſe, gathered new force; and 
the King of Spain entertained views, either of diſmem- 
bering the monarchy, or of annexing the whole to his 


own dominions, In theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, 


Henry addreſſed himſelf to Elizabeth, and found her 


well diſpoſed to contribute to his affiſtance, and to op- 


poſe the progreſs of the catholic League, and of the 
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King of Spain, her inveterate and dangerous enemies. 


To prevent the deſertion of his Swiſs and German 
troops, ſhe made him a preſent of twenty-two thouſand 
pounds; a larger ſum than, as he declared, he had ever 
ſeen before : And ſhe ſent him a reinforcement of four 
thouſand men, under lord Willoughby, an officer of 
reputation, who joined the French at Dieppe. Strength- 
ened by theſe ſupplies, Henry marched directly to 
Paris; and having taken the ſuburbs, ſword in hand, 

he abanddned them to be pilled by his ſoldiers, He 


hk this body of Engliſh troops in many other 


B b 2 enterprizes; 
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E H A P. enterprizes ; and found {till great reaſon to praiſe their 
X 0 ia courage and fidelity. The time of their ſervice being 
7590. elapſed, he diſmiſſed them with many high commen- 
| dations. Sir William Drury, Sir Thomas Baſkerville, 
and Sir John Boroughs, acquired reputation this cam- 
paign, and revived in France the ancient fame of Eng- 

lh yalow, 
Progreſs of Tax army which Henry next campaign led into 
— 2 the field, was much inferior to that of the League; 
but as it was compoſed of the chief nobility of France, 
he icared not to encounter his enemies in a pitched 
battle at Yvree, and he gained a compleat victory over 
them. This ſucceſs enabled him to blockade Paris, 
and he reduced that capital to the laſt extremity of 
famine: When the duke of Parma, in conſequence 
of orders from Philip, marched to the relief of the 
League, and obliged Henry to raiſe the blockade. 
Having performed this important ſervice, he retired 
back to the Low Countries: and by his conſummate 
{kill in the art of war, performed theſe long marches. 
in the face of the enemy, without affording the French 
monarch that opportunity which he ſought, of giving 
him battle, or ſo much as putting his army once in 
diſorder. The only loſs which he ſuſtained, was in 
the Low Countries; where prince Maurice took ad- 
vantage of his abſence, and recovered ſome towns 
which Parma had formerly conquered from the States 4. 
2590 . I xx ſituation of Henry's affairs, tho' promiſing, 
1 Was not ſo well advanced or eſtabliſhed as to make 
il the Queen diſcontinue her ſuccours ; and ſhe was ſtill 


| d This year the nation ſuſfereda great loſs, by the death of Sir Francis Wal- 
ſingham, ſecretary of fate; a man equally celebrated far his ability and his 
integrity. He had paſſed thro' many employ ments, had been very frugal in his 
expences yet died ſo poor, that his family was obliged to give him a private 
burial, He left only one daughter, firſt married to Sir Philip Sidney, then 
to the earl of Eſſex, favourite to Queen EHzabeth, and laſtly to the earl 
of Clancicarde of Ireland, The ſame year died Thomas Randolph, who 
had been employed by the Queen in ſeveral embaſſies to Scotland; as did 
alſo the earl of War wic, elder: brother-to Leiceſſer. 
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more confirmed in the reſolution of ſupporting him, © H Af. 
; = k XLII. 
by ſome advantages gained by the King of Spain.. 
The duke of Mercœur, governor of Britany, a prince 134. 
of the houſe of Lorraine, had declared for the League ; 
and finding himſelf hard preſſed by Henry's forces, he 
had been obliged, in order to his ſecurity, to introduce 
ſome Spaniſh troops into the ſea-port towns of that 
province, Elizabeth was alarmed with the danger; 
and foreſaw, that the Spaniards, beſides infeſting the 
Engliſh commerce by privateers, might employ theſe 
harbours as the ſeat of their naval preparations, and 
might more eafily, from that near neighbourhood, than 
from Spain or Portugal, yroject an invaſion of Eng- 
land. She concluded, therefore, a new treaty with 
Henry, in which ſhe engaged to ſend over three thou- 
{and men, to be employed in the reduction of Britanny, 
and ſtipulated, that her charges ſhould, in a twelve 
month, or ſo ſoon as the enemy was expelled, be re- 
Funded her ©. Theſe forces were commanded by Sir 
John Norris; and under him by his brother Henry, 
and by Anthony Shirley. Sir Roger Williams was at 
the head of a ſmall body which garriſoned Dieppe : 
And a ſquadron of ſhips, under the command of Sir 
Henry Palmer, lay upon the coaſt of France, and inter- 
cepted all the veſſels belonging to the Spaniards or the 
Leaguers.. 
THz events of warcan very little be regulated before- 
hand by any treaty or agreement; and Henry, who 
found it neceſſary to lay aſide the projected enterprize 
againſt Britanny, perſuaded the Engliſh commanders 
to join his army, and to take a ſhare in the war which 
he carried on in Picardy . Notwithſtanding the diſguſt 
which Elizabeth received from this diſappointment, 
he laid before her a plan for expelling the Leaguers 
from Normandy, and perſuaded her to ſend over a 
new body of four thouſand men, to aſſiſt him in that 


© Camden, p. 56 1. f Rymer, tom, XIV. p. 116. 
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enterprize. The earl of Eſſex was appointed general 
of theſe forces; a young nobleman, who, by many 
exterior accompliſhments, and ſtill more real merit, 
was daily advancing in favour with Elizabeth, and 
ſeemed to occupy that place in her affections which 
Leiceſter, who was now deceafed, had ſo long enjoyed, 
Eſſex, impatient for military fame, was extremely 
uneaſy to lie ſome time at Dieppe unemployed ; and 
had not the orders which he received from his miſtreſs 
heen ſo poſitive, he would gladly have accepted of 
Henry's invitation, and have marched to join the 
French army now in Champagne. This plan of ope- 


rations was alſo propoſed to Elizabeth by the French 


ambaſſador ; but ſhe rejected it with great diſpleaſure ; 
and ſhe threatned immediately to recall her troops, if 
Henry ſhould perſevere any longer in his preſent prac- 
tice, of breaking all concert with her, and attending to 
nothing but his own intereſts *, Urged by theſe mo- 
tives, the French King, at laſt, led his army into Nor- 
mandy, and laid ſiege to Royen, which he reduced to 
great difficulties. But the League, who were unable 


of themſelves to take the field againſt him, had again 


recourſe to the duke of Parma, who received orders to 
march to their aſſiſtance, He executed this enter- 
prize with his uſual ability and ſucceſs ; and, for the 
preſent, fruſtrated all the projects of Henry and Eliza- 
beth. This princeſs, who kept ſtill in view the in- 


tereſts of her own kingdoms in all her foreign tranſac- 


tions, was impatient under theſe diſappointments, blam- 
ed Henry for his negligence in the execution of treaties, 
and complained, that the Engliſh forces were thruſt for- 
ward in every hazardous enterprize*. It is probable, 
however, that their own ardent courage, and their 
defire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in ſo celebrated a 
9 p. 5+ Rymer, tom, XIV. p. 123, 140. 
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theatre for war, were the cauſe why they ſo often en- 
joyed this perilous honour. 

'  NoTWITHSTANDING the indifferent ſucceſs of for- 

mer enterprizes, the Queen was ſenſible how neceſ- 

fary it was to ſupport Henry againſt the League and 


4 
XLII. 


— 
1591. 


the Spaniards; and ſhe formed a new treaty with him, 
in which they agreed, never to make peace with Philip, 


but by common conſent; h promiſed to ſend him 
anew ſupply of four thouſand men; and he ſtipulated 
to repay her charges in a twelvemonth, to employ 


theſe forces, joined to a body of French troops, in an 


expedition againſt Britanny, and to conſign into her 


hands a ſea-port town of that province, for a retreat 


to the Engliſh i, Henry knew the impoſſibility of exe- 
cuting ſome of theſe articles, and the imprudence of 
fulfilling others; but finding them rigidly inſiſted on 
by Elizabeth, he accepted of her ſuccours, and truſted 
that he might eaſily, on ſome pretence, be able to ex- 
cuſe his failure in the execution of his part of the treaty. 
This campaign was the leaſt ſucceſsful to Henry of all 
thoſe which he had yet carried on againſt the League, 
DurinG theſe military operations in France, Eli- 
zabeth employed her naval power againſt Spain, and 
endeavoured to intercept the Weſt-Indian treaſures, 
the ſource of that greatneſs which rendered Philip ſo 
formidable to all his neighbours; She ſent a ſquadron 


of ſeven ſhips, under the command of lord Thomas 


Howard, for this ſervice; but the King of Spain, 
informed of her purpoſe, fitted outa navy of fifty-five 
fail, and diſpatched them to eſcort the Indian fleet. 
They fell in with the Engliſh ſquadron; and by the 
courageous obſtinacy of Sir Richard Greenville, the 
vice-admiral, who refuſed to make his eſcape by flight, 
they took one ſhip, the firſt Engliſh man of war which 


T i Rymer, vol, XVI. p. 157, 168, 171, 173. 
B b 4 had 
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had yet fallen into the hands of the Spaniards *; The 


hw ee reſt of the ſquadron returned ſafely into England, fruſ. 


1592. 


trated of their expectations, but pleaſing themſelyey 


With the idea that their attempt had not been altogether 


fruitleſs in hurting the enemy, The Indian fleet 
had been ſo long detained in the Havanna, from the fear 
of the Englith, that they were obliged at laſt to ſet ſail 
in an improper ſeaſon, and moſt of them periſhed by 
ſhipwreck ere they reached the Spaniſh harbours, 
The earl of Cumberland made a like unſucceſsful enter. 
prize againſt the Spaniſh trade, He carried out one 
ſhip of the Queen' s, and ſeven others, equipped at his 
own expence ; but the prizes which he made, did not 


compenſate him for the charges =, 


Tux ſpirit of theſe expenſive and hazardous adven- 
tures was very, prevalent in England. Sir Walter 


* This action of Sir Richard Greenville is ſo ſingular, as to merit a more 
particular relation. He was engaged alone with the whole Spaniſh fleet of 
fifty · three ail, which had ten thouſand men on board ; and from the time 
the fight begun, which was about three in the afterngon, to the break of 
day next morning, he repulſed the enemy fifteen times, tho' they continual- 
ly ſhifted their veſſels, and boarded with freſh men. In the beginning of 
the action he himſelf received a wound; but he continued doing his duty 


above deck till eleven at night, when receiving a freſh wound, he was cat 


ried down to be dreſſed. | During this operation he received a ſhot in the 
head, and the ſurgeon was filled by his fide. The Engliſh began now to 
want powder ; all their ſmall arms were broke or become uſeleſs ; of this 
number, which were but a hundred and three at firſt, forty were killed, 
and almoſt all the reſt wounded ; their maſts were beat overboard, their 
tackle cut in pieces, and nothing but a hulk left, unable to move one way ot 
other. In this ſituation Sir Richard propoſed to the ſhip's company, to truſt 
to the mercy of God, not to that of the Spaniards, and to-deſtroy the 
hip with themſelves, this than yield to the enemy. The maſter gunner, 
and many of the ſeamen, agreed to this deſperate reſolution ; but others 
oppoſed it, and obliged Greenville to ſurrender himſelf mite, He died 
a few days after and his laſt words were: Here die I, Richard Green- 
ville, with a 3-yful and quiet mind; for that ! have ended my life a8 2 
ec true ſoldier -0u/ht to do, fighting for his country, Queen, religion, and 
4c henour: My toul willingly departing from this body, leaving behind the 
6e laſting fame of having behaved as every valiant ſoldier is in his duty bound 
« todo,” The Spaniards lot in this ſharp tho? unequal action, four ſhips, 
and about a thouſand men, And Greenville" s veſſel herſelf periſhed ſoon 
after, with two hundred Spaniards i in her. Hackluyt $ Voyages, vol. II. 


Part 2. p. 169. Camden, p. 565. 


b Honſon, b. 165 kid. p. 169. 
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Raleigh, who had enjoyed great favour with the Queen, f , . 
finding his intereſt to decline, refolved to recover her XLII. 
good graces by ſome important undertaking; and as his r 
reputation was high in England, he perſuaded great 33 
numbers to engage with him as volunteers, in an at- 

tempt on the Weſt-Indies. The fleet was detained, 

fo long in the Channel, by contrary winds, that the 

ſeaſon was loſt : Raleigh was recalled by the Queen: 

Sir Martin Forbiſher fucceeded to the command, and 

made a privateering voyage againſt the Spaniards, He 

took a rich Carrack near the iſland of Flores, and deſ- 

troyed another ®, About the fame time, Thomas 

White, a Londoner, took two Spaniſh ſhips, which, 

beſides fourteen hundred cheſts of quickſilver, contained 

above two millions of bulls for indulgences; a com- 

modity uſeleſs to the Engliſh, but which had colt the 

King of Spain three hundred thouſand florins, and 


| 

; would have been fold by him in the Indies for five 

p millions. 5 | 

: Tuts war did great damage to Spain; but it was 

of " attended with conſiderable expence to England, and 

ty Elizabeth's miniſters computed, that, ſince the com- 

4 mencement of it, ſhe had expended in Flanders and 

France, and on her naval expeditions, above one mil- 

his lion two hundred thouſand pounds; a charge which, 

a notwithſtanding her extreme . frugality, was too bur- 19 February. 
.o WI thenſome for her narrow revenues to bear. She ſum- A pania. 
rot WW moned, therefore, a Parliament, in order to obtain ment. 
the ſupply : But ſhe either thought her authority ſo eſta- 

ner, 


en bliched, that ſhe needed to make them no conceſſions 
lied in return, or ſhe rated her power and prerogative above 
en- money: For there was never any Parliament whom 
7 ſhe treated in ſo haughty a manner, whom ſhe made 
the more ſenſible of their own weakneſs, or whoſe privile- 
od ges ſhe more undervalued. When the ſpeaker, Sir 
hir, Edward Coke, made the three uſual demands, of free- 
. u. WM *Monſon, p. 165. Camden, p. 56g © Strype, vol, III. 
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dom from arreſts, of acceſs to her perſon, and of liber. 


ty of ſpeech; ſhe replied to him, by the mouth of 


Puckering, lord-keeper, that liberty of ſpeech was 
granted the commons, but they muſt know what liber- 
ty they were entitled to; not a liberty for every one 
to ſpeak what he liſteth, or what cometh in his brain 


to utter; their privilege extended no farther than a 


=. 


liberty of Aye or No: That ſhe enjoined the ſpeaker, 
if he perceived any idle heads ſo negligent of their own 
ſafety, as to attempt reforming the church, or inno- 
vating in the commonwealth, that he ſhould refuſe the 


bills exhibited to that purpoſe, till they were examined 


ſuch as were fitter to conſider of theſe things, and 
could better judge of them; That ſhe would not 
impeach the freedom of their perſons ; but they muſt 


beware, leſt, under colour of this privilege, they imagi- 


ned, that any neglect of their duty could be covered or 
protected: And that ſhe would not refuſe them acceſs 
to her perſon ; provided it was upon urgent and weigh- 
ty cauſes, and at times convenient, and, when ſhe 
might have leiſure from other important cauſes of the 


realm P. 
NoTwi1THSTANDING the menacing and contemp- 


tuous air of this ſpeech, the intrepid and indefatigable 
Peter Wentworth, not diſcouraged by his former ll 
ſucceſs, ventured to tranſgreſs the imperial orders of 
Elizabeth. He preſented to the lord keeper a petition, 
in which he deſired the upper houſe to join with the 
lower in a ſupplication to her majeſty, for entailing 
the ſucceſſion of the erown; and declared, that he had 
a bill ready prepared for that purpoſe. This method 
of proceeding was ſufficiently reſpectful and cautious; 


| but the ſubject was always extremely diſagreeable to 


the Queen, and what ſhe had expreſsly prohibited any 
one to meddle with: She ſent Wentworth immediately 
to the Tower ; committed Sir Thomas Bromley, who 


p D'Ewes, p. 460, 469. Townſend, p. 37, had 
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had ſeconded him, to the Fleet priſon, together with 
Stevens, and Welſh, two members, to whom Sir 
Thomas had communicated his intention 1. About a 


fortnight after, a motion was made in the houſe, to peti- 


tion the Queen, for the releaſe of theſe members; but 
it was anſwered by all the privy counſellors there pre- 
ſent, that her majeſty had committed them for cauſes 
beſt known to herſelf, and that to preſs her on that 
head would only tend to the prejudice of the gentlemen 
whom they meant to ſerve: She would releaſe them 
whenever ſhe thought proper, and would be better 
pleaſed to do it of her own proper motion, than from 
their ſuggeſtion”. The houſe willingly acquieſced in 
this reaſoning. 

So arbitrary an act, at the commencement of the ſeſſi- 
on, might well repreſs all farther attempts for freedom : 
But the religious zeal for the puritans was not fo eaſily 
reſtrained 3 and it inſpired a courage which no human 
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motive was able to ſurmount. Morrice, attorney of 


the court of wards, made a motion for redrefling the 
abuſes in the biſhop's courts, but above all, in the high 
commiſſion ; where ſubſcriptions, he ſaid, were exacted 
to articles at the pleaſure of the prelates; where oaths 
were impoſed, obliging perſons to anſwer to all queſ- 
tons without diſtinction, even tho? they ſhould tend to 


their own condemnation ; and where every one who 


refuſed entire ſatisfaction to the commiſſioners, was im- 
pmſoned, without relief or remedy*. This motion 
ms ſeconded by ſome members; but the miniſters and 
pivy counſellors oppoſed it; and foretold the conſe- 
quences which enſued. The Queen ſent for the ſpeak- 
er; and after requiring him to deliver Morrice's bill 
to her, ſhe told him, that it was in ver power to call 
Paliaments, in her power to diſſolve them, in her pow- 
tr to give aſſent or diſſent to any determination which 


, D'Ewes, p. 470+ Townſend, p. 54, D*Ewes, p. 497». 
$ Ibid, p. 474+ Townſend, p. 60. 7 
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Cn 2 they ſhould form: That her purpoſe in ſummoning 
\ — this Parliament was twofold, to have laws enaQted fo, 
1593- the farther enforcement of uniformity in religion, and 
to provide for the defence of the nation, againſt theex. 
orbitant power of Spain: That theſe two points 
- ought, therefore, to be the object of their deliberation 
She had enjoined them already, by the mouth of the 
lord keeper, to meddle neither with matters of ſtate nor 
of religion; and ſhe wondered how any one could be ſo 
aſſuming, as to attempt a ſubject ſo expreſsly con 
to her prohibition : That ſhe was highly offended with 
this preſumption ; and took the preſent opportunity to 
reiterate the commands given by the keeper, and to 
require, that no bill, regarding either ſtate affairs, or fe- 
formation in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, be exhibited in the 
houſe : And that in particular ſhe charged the ſpeaker 
upon his allegiance, that if any ſuch bills were offered, 
abſolutely to refuſe them a reading, and not fo muck 
as permit them to be debated by the members*, This 
command from the Queeen was ſubmitted to, without 


— —— —— 1 n —_— 


farther queſtion. Morrice was ſeized in the houſe by 
a ſerjeant at arms, diſcharged from his o/ce of chan- | 
cellor of the dutchy, diſabled from any practice in us 
profeſſion as a common lawyer, and kept for ſome : 
years priſoner in Tilbury caſtle a. N 
THz Queen having thus expreſsly Peintel out, 4 
both what the houſe ſhould and ſhould not do, the com- 4 
mons were as obſequious to the one as to the other f 
of her injunctions. They paſſed a very ſevere hu - 
againſt recuſants ; ſuch a law as was ſuited to the ſe p 
vere character of Elizabeth and to the perſecuting ſpe n 
rit of that age. It was intitled, An act to retain by 
majeſty's ſubjects in their due obedience ; and was me- fy 
as the preamble declares, to obviate ſuch inconveniel- 
cies and perils as might grow from the wicked practice - 
, © D'Ewes, p. 474, 478. Tomnſend, p. 68+ a Heylin's H fon 
tory of the Prelbyterians, p. 320. | A 


> 
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„ beitious ſectaries and diſloyal perſons: For theſe C 2 | 
do ſpecies of criminals were always, at that time,. 
- confounded together, as equally dangerous to the peace 1593+ 

8 of ſociety - It was enacted, that any perſon, above ſix- 

w years of age, who obſtinately refuſed, during the 

K ſpace of a month, to attend the public worſhip, ſhould 

ie de committed to priſon; that, if after being condemn- 

1 ed for this offence, he perſiſt three months in kis refu- 

X ll, he muſt abjure the realm; and that if he either re- 

* ſuſe this condition, or return after baniſhment, he is to 


ſulfer capitally as a felon, without benefit of clergy *. 
This law bore equally hard upon the puritans as upon 
the catholics; and had it not been impoſed by the 
Queen's authority, was probably, in that reſpeQ, very 
k much contrary to the private ſentiments and inclinati-- 
* Wl ons of the majority in the houſe of commons, Very 
9. little oppoſition, however, appears there to have been 
W openly made to it 7, | 
Tux expences of the war with Spain having re-- 
b duced the Queen to great neceſſi ty of a ſupply, the grant 
of ſubſidies ſeems to have been the moſt important bu- 
110 ineſs of this Parliament; and it was a ſingular mark 
of the high ſpirit of Elizabeth, that, while conſcious 


on of a preſent dependance on the commons, ſhe opened 
the ſeſſion with the moſt haughty treatment of them, 
oa 1nd covered her weakneſs under ſuch a lofty appear- 


ance of ſuperiority, The commons readily voted two 
ſubſidies and four fifteenths; but this ſum not appear- 
mg ſufficient to the court, a very unuſual expedient was 
fallen upon to induce them to make an enlargement in 
their conceſſion. The peers informed the commons in 
aconference, that they could not give their afſenc to the 
lupply voted, thinking it too ſmall for the Queen s oc- 


X 35 Eliz. C. Ls 

After enacting this ſtatute, the clergy, in order to remove the odium 
from themſelves, often took care that recuſants ſhould e tried by the civil 
Jdges at the aſſizes, rather than by the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners. Strype's 
Am, Vol. IV. p. 264+ * 


caſions- 
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c PF. occaſions : They therefore propoſed 4 grant of three 

—— ſubſidies and fix fifteenths, and defired a confetence, in 

21593. order to perſuade the commons to agree to this meg. 

ſure. The commons, who had acquired the privilege 

of beginning all bills of ſubſidy, took offence at this 

procedure of the lords, and at firſt abſolutely rejected 

the conference: But being afraid, on reflection, that 

they had, by this refuſal, given offence to their ſupe. 

| riors, they both agreed to the conference, and after. 
j | wards voted the additional ſubſidy 2. 

- THE Queen, notwithſtanding this unuſual conceſſion 

of the commons, ended the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, con- 

taining ſome reprimands to them, and full of the ſame 

high pretenſions, which ſhe had aſſumed at the open- 

ing of the Parliament. She took notice, by the mouth 

of the keeper, that ſome members ſpent more time than 

was neceſſary, by indulging themſelves in harangues 


| 

| 
and reaſonings : And ſhe expreſſed her diſpleaſure on | 
account of their not paying their due reverence to pri- ; 
vy counſellors, © who,” ſhe told them, “ were not 
& to be accounted as common knights and burgeſſes il © 
© of the houſe, who are counſellors but during the - 
& Parliament: Whereas, the others are ſtanding Wl * 
<« counſellors, and for their wiſdom and great ſervice 1 
< are called to the council of the ſtate *.” The Queen 2 
alſo, in her own perſon, made the Parliament a fpirited 5 
harangue; in which ſhe ſpoke of the juſtice and mo- k 


deration of her government, expreſſed the ſmall ambl- 
tion ſhe had ever entertained of making conqueſts, dif 
played the juſt grounds of her quarrel with the King 0 
of Spain, and diſcovered how little ſhe apprehended the 
power of that monarch, even tho' he ſhould make 3 
greater effort than that of his Invincible Armada, 4 
« But I am informed,” added ſhe, „that when be 
« attempted this laſt invaſion, ſome upon the ſea-coalts 


z D' Ewes, p. 483, 437, 488. Townlſeng, p. 66 a D'Ewe, 
e forſook 
13 


p. 466. Townſend, p. 47. nl 
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« forſook their towns, fled up higher into the country, 
« and left all naked and expoſed to his entrance: But 
« ] ſwear unto you, by God, if I knew thoſe perſons, 
« or may know of any that ſhall do ſo hereafter, I will 
« make them feel what it is to be ſo fearful in fo ur- 


« gent a cauſeb. By this menace, ſhe probably 


cave the people to underſtand that ſhe would exerciſe 
martial law upon ſuch cowards: For there was no ſta- 
tute by which a man WE be puniſhed for changing 
his place of abode. 

Tux King of France, tho' he had hitherto made 
war on the League with great bravery and reputation, 
tho' he had this campaign gained conſiderable advanta- 

over them, and tho' he was aſſiſted by a conſidera- 
rable body of Engliſh under Norris, who carried hoſ- 
tilities into the heart of Britanny; was become ſenſi- 
ble, that he never could, by force of arms alone, render 
himſelf maſter of his kingdom, The nearer his mili- 
tary ſucceſſes ſeemed to approach himto a full poſſeſſion 
of the throne, the more diſcontent and jealouſy aroſe 
among thoſe Romaniſts who adhered to him; and apar- 
ty was formed in his own court to ele& ſome catholic 
monarch of the royal blood, if Henry refuſed any longer 
to ſatisfy them by declaring his converſion. This ex- 
cellent prince was far from being a bigot to his ſe; 
and as he deemed theſe theological diſputes to be en- 
tirely ſubordinate to the public good, he had tacitly de- 
termined, from the beginning, to come, ſome time or 
other, to the reſolution required of him. He had found, 
on the death of his predeceſſor, that the hugonots, who 
ſormed the braveſt and moſt faithful part of his army, 


were ſuch determined zealots, that, if he had, at that 


time, abjured their faith, they would inſtantly have 
abandoned him to the pretenſions and uſurpations of 


the catholies. The more bigoted catholics, he knew, 


particularly thoſe of the League, had entertained ſuch 
b D'Ewes, Pp, 466, Townſend, p. 48. 
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an unſurmountable prejudice againſt his perſon, and 
difidence of his ſincerity, that even his converſion 
would not reconcile them to his title; and he muſt ei. 
ther expect to be entirely excluded from the throne, or 
to be admitted to it on ſuch terms as would leave hin 
little more than the mere ſhadow of royalty. In thi 
delicate ſituation he had reſolved to temporize; to re- 
tain the hugonots by continuing the profeſſion of their 
religion; to gain the moderate eatholics by giving them 
hopes of his converſion; to attach both to his perſon 
by conduct and ſucceſs; and he hoped, either that the 
animoſity of war en the League would make them 


drop gradually the queſtion of religion, or that he 
might, in time, after ſome victories over his enemies 


and ſome conferences with divines, make finally, with 


more decency and dignity, that abjuration, which muſt 


have appeared, at firſt, both mean and ſuſpi picious to both 


parties. 
Wren the people are attached to any theological te. 


embraces the nets, merely from a general perſuaſion or prepoſſeſſon, 


catholic re- 
ligien, 


they are eaſily induced, by ny motive or authority, to 
change their faith in theſe myſterious ſubjects; as ap- 
pears from the example of the Engliſh, who, during 
ſome reigns, generally embraced, without ſcruple, the 
fill varying religion of their ſovereigns. But a nation, 
like the French, where principles had ſo long been di- 
played as the badges of faction, and where each party 
had fortified its belief by an animoſity againſt the other 
were not found ſo pliable or inconſtant; and Henry 
was at laſt convinced, that the catholics of his party 
would entirely abandon him, if he gave them not im- 

mediate ſatisfaction in this particular, The hugonots 
"allo, taught by experience, clearly faw, that his deſer- 
tion of them was become entirely neceſlary for the pub- 
lic ſettlement ; and ſo general was this perſuaſion among 
them, that, the duke of Sully pretends, even the di 


vines of that pay purpoſely allowed themſelves to be 
overcome 
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overcome in the diſputes and conferences ; that the © 2 
King might more readily be convinced of the weakneſs Cr pu 
of their caufe, and might more cordially and ſincerely, 1593 
at leaſt more decently, embrace the religion which it 
c | was ſo much his intereſt to believe. If this ſelf-denial, 
n in ſo tender a point, ſhould appear incredible and ſuper | 
i natural in theologians, it will, at leaſt, be thought very | 
natural, that a prince, ſo little inſtructed in theſe points | 
it as Henry, and fo deſirous to preſerve his ſincerity, 
m ſhould inſenſibly bend his opinion to the neceſſity of 
1 dis affairs, and ſhould believe that party to have the 
he beſt arguments, who could alone put him in poſſeſſion is "= 
m of a kingdom. All circumſtances, therefore, being pre- =o 1 
he pared for this great event, that monarch renounced: the = 
i 
ith 
uſt 
oth 


proteſtant religion, and was ſolemnly received, by the , 
French. prelates of his party, into the boſom of ne ö 
ice wn * 
FEr ART, who! was, herſelf, chiefly ad to 
the proteſtants, by her intereſts and the circumſtances 
tea of her birth, and who ſeems to have entertained ſome 
on, propenſity,” during her. whole life, to the catholic ſu- 
, to perſtition, at leaſt, to the antient ceremonies, yet pre- 
ape tended to be extremely diſpleaſed with this abjuration 
ing of Henry; and ſhe wrote him a very angry letter, re- = 
the poaching him with this intereſted chapge of his reli- = 
jon, WF gion. Senfible, however, that the League and the "i 
di. King of Spain were ſtill their common enemies, ſhe ä | | 
arty WI hearkened to his apologies ; continued her ſuccours both | 
her, of men and money; and formed a new treaty, in which 
en Wl they mutually ſtipulated never to ny ke pow but = 5 
an common agreement. i 
im- Tur intrigues of Spain were not limited to Fr Fance Scots af. 
nots WY and England: The never failing pretence of religion, fu. 
eſer· ] Joined to the influence of money, excited new diſorders 
pub- in Scotland, and gave freſh alarms to Elizabeth. 
nonz WM George Ker, brother to the lord Newbottle, had been 
d sken, while he was making his 3 ſecretly into 
to bet Vol, V. NC Spain z 
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Spain; and ſome papers were found about kin 
which a dangerous conſpiracy of ſome catholic noble. 


men with Philip was diſcovered. The earls of Angus, 


Errol, and Huntley, the heads of three potent families, 


had entered into a confederacy with the Spaniſh mo- 
narch ; and had ſtipulated to raiſe all their forces, to 
Join them to thirty thouſand Spaniſh troops, which Phi. 


lip engaged to ſend into Scotland; and after re- eſtab- 
liſhing the catholic religion in that kingdom, to march 


Vith their united power, in order to effectuate the ſame 


purpoſe in England.. Graham of Fintry, who had 
alſo entered into this conſpiracy, was taken and ar- 


raigned, and executed. Elizabeth ſent lord Borou 


ambaſſador into Scotland, and exhorted the King to 


exerciſe the ſame ſeverity on the three earls, to fors 


feit their eſtates, and by annexing them to the crown, 
both increaſe his own demeſnes, and ſet an example to 


all his ſubjects of the dangers attending treaſon and re- 


bellion. This advice was certainly very rational, but 


not eaſy to be executed by the ſmall revenue and limit- 
ed authority of James. He deſired, therefore, ſome 
ſupply from her of men and money; but tho? ſhe had 


Treaſon to deem the proſecution of the three popiſh eark 


a common cauſe, he never could obtain the. leaſt afli- 
tance from her. The tenth part of the expence, which 
ſhe beſtowed in ſupporting the French King and the 
States, would have ſuſſiced to execute this purpoſe, 
more immediately eſſential to her ſecurity  : But ſhe 
ſeems ever to have borne ſome degree of malignity to 
James, whom ſhe hated, both as her heir, and as the 
ſon of Mary, her hated rival and competitor, 80 far 
from giving him affiſtance to proſecute the catholic con- 
ſpirators, ſhe rather contributed to his inquietude, by 
countenancing the turbulent diſpoſition of the call 


c Spatſwood, p. 391. Rymer, tom, XVI. p. 190. 
_ 4 Spotſwood, p. 393+ Rymer, tom. XVI. p. 235+ 
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15 Bothwel *, a nobleman deſcended from a natural ſon 
of James the fifth. Bothwel more than once attempt- 
ed to render himſelf maſter of the King 8 perſon; and 
being expelled the kingdom for theſe traiterous deſigns, 
he took ſhelter in England, was ſecretly protected by 
the Queen, and lurked near the borders, where his pow- 
er lay, with a view of ſtill enterprizing ſome new vio- 
lence. He ſucceeded at laſt in an attempt on the King 
and by the mediation of the Engliſh ambaſſador, 1 im. 


poſed very diſhonourable terms upon that prince: 7 But | 


James, with the authority of the convention of ſtates, 
annulled this agreement as impoſed by violence; again 

expelled Bothwel the country ; and obliged him to take 
Aer in England. Elizabeth, pretending i ignorance 


CHAP. 
XLII. 0 | | 


— 
1594+ 
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of the place of his retreat, never executed the treaties, 


by which ſhe was bound to deliver up all rebels and fu- 
gitives to the King of Scotland. During theſe diſor- 
ders, encreaſed by the refractory diſpoſition of the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, the proſecution of the catholic earls remain- 
ed in ſuſpence; but at laſt the Parliament paſſed an act 
of attainder againſt them, and the King prepared him- 
ſelf to execute it by force of arms. The Hoblemen, 
tho they obtained a victory over the carl of Argyle, 


who acted by the King's commiſſion, found themſelves | 


hard preſſed by James himſelf, arid agfeed, on certain 
terms, to leave the kingdom. Bothwel, being detect 
ed in a confederacy with them, foifefted the fayour of 
Elizabeth, and was obliged to take ſhelter, firſt in 
France, then in Italy, where he died, ſome years after, 
ingreat poverty. 

Tus eſtabliſhed authority of the Queen ſecured her 
from all tuch attempts as ames was expoſed to from 


the mutinous diſpoſition of his ſubjeRts ; and her ene- 


mies found no other means of giving her any ; domeſtic 
diſturbance than by ſuch traiterous and perfidious 


e Spotſwood, p. 257, 258. 
Gena . the 
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machinations, 4s ended in their own diſgrace, and in 
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CHAP, the ruin of their Shi inſtruments. | Roderig 


XLII. 


1594. 


Lopez, a Jew, domeſtic phyſician to the Queen, being 
impriſoned on ſuſpicion, confeſſed, that he had recei. 
ed a bribe to poiſon her from Fuentes and Ibarra, who 
had ſucceeded Parma, lately deceaſed, in the povern- 


Ment of the Netherlands; but he maintained, that he 
had no other intention than to cheat Philipofhis money, 


and never meant to fulfil his promiſe. He was, 
however, executed for the conſpiracy; and the Queen 


complained to Philip of theſe diſhonourable attempts of 


his miniſters, but could obtain no ſatisfaction ** York 
and Williams, two "Engliſh traitors, were afterwards 


executed for a like conſpiracy with Ibarra 8. 


IxSsTEAPD of revenging herſelf, by retaliating in this 


© ſhameful manner, Elizabeth ſought a more honourable 


vengeance, by ſupporting the King of France, and 
affiſting him in finally breaking the force of the League, 


© which, after the converſion of that monarch, went 


daily to decay, and was threatned with ſpeedy ruin ani 


diſſolution. Norris commanded the Engliſh forces it 


5 Britanny, and affiſted at the taking of Morlaix, Quim- 


Percorentin, and Breſt, towns guarded by Spaniſh for- 


ces in that province. In every action, the 'Englilh, 


thy they had ſo long enjoyed domeſtic peace, difcover- 
ed a ſtrong military diſpoſition; and the Queen, tho 
herſelf a heroine, found more frequent occaſion to t. 


prove her generals for encouraging their temerity, that 


for countenancing their fear or caution b. Sir Marti 
Forbiſher, her brave admiral, periſhed, with many 
others, before Breſt, Morlaix had been promiſed the: 
Engliſh for a place of retreat; but the duke d'Aumon, 


the French general, eluded this promiſe by making k 


to be inſerted in the capitulation, that none but catholia 
mould be admitted into that city. 


f Camden, p. 57%. Birch's Negot. p- Apt Bacon, vel. IV. p. 38t. 
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Jong carried on hoſtilities with Philip, was at laſt 
provoked, by the taking of Chatelet and Dourlens, 
and the attack of Cambray, to declare war againſt 
that monarch. Elizabeth, being threatned with a new 
invaſion in England, and with an inſurrection in Ire- 
land, recalled moſt of her forces, and ſent Norris to 
command in this latter kingdom. Finding alſo, that 
the French League was almoſt entirely diffolved, and 
that the moſt confiderable leaders had made anaccommo- 
dation with their prince, ſhe thought that he could well 
ſupport himſelf by bis own force and valour, and ſhe 
began to be more ſparing in his cauſe, of the blood and 
10 treaſure of her ſubjects. | 

Some diſguſts, which ſhe had received from the 
ſtates, joined to the remonſtrances of her frugal miniſ- 
4 ter, Burleigh, made her alſo inclined to diminiſh her 
charges on that fide z and ſhe even demanded, by her 


wh. 
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1 ambaſſador, Sir Thomas Bodley, to be reimburſed all 
the money, which ſhe had expended in ſupporting 
3 them, The fates, beſides alledging the conditions 
* of the former treaty, by which they were not bound to 
i repay her, till the concluſion of a peace, pleaded - 
k their preſent poverty and diſtreſs, the great ſuperiori- 
iſ ty of the Spaniards, and the difficulty of ſupporting the 
7 war; much more, of ſaving money to diſcharge their 
n I incumbrances, After much negotiation, a new treaty 
7 was at laſt formed; by which the ſtates engaged to 
bo, free the Queen immediately from the charge of the 


Engliſh auxiliaries, computed at forty thouſand pounds 
: a year, to pay her annually twenty thouſand pounds for 
ſome years, to aſſiſt her with a certain number of ſhips, 
and to conclude no peace nor treaty without her con- 
ſent, They alſo bound themſelves, on the concluſion 
of the peace with Spain, to pay her annually the ſum 
of an hundred thouſand pounds for four years; but on 
this condition, that the payment ſhould be in lieu of all 
dedts, and that they ſhould be ſupplied, tho" at their 
| | Cc 3 own 


Nxxr campaign, the French King, who had CHAP. 
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© H AP, own charges,. with a body of four thouſand me 
Fin. Kom England. 
Spe” 

"I 596. ; Tux Queen gill retained i in Fa hands the cautions- 

N towns, which were a great check on the riſing 

power of the ſtates ;. and ſhe. committed the important 

charge of Fluſhing to Sir Francis Vere, a brave officer, 

who had been much diſtinguiſhed by his valour in the 

oy Countries. She gave this gentleman the prefer- 

ence to Bſſex, who expected ſo honourable a command; 

| and tho? that earl was daily riſing both in reputation 

with the people, and favour with herſelf, the Queen, 

who was commonly reſerved in the advancement of 

ber courtiers, thought proper, on this occaſion, to give 

*bim a refuſal, Sir Thomas Baſkerville was ſent over 

to France at the head of two thouſand Engliſh, with 

Which Elizabeth, by a new treaty, concluded with 

Henry, engaged to ſupply. that prince. Some ftipula- 

RE tions for mutual aſſiſtance were formed by the treaty; 
and all the former engagements were renewed, 

2597+ „ Tis body of Engliſh troops were maintained at the 

. expence of the French King; yet did Henry eſteem 

this ſupply of conſiderable advantage, on account df 

the great reputation acquired by the "Engliſh, in 1 

many fortunate enterprizes, undertaken againſt the 

common, enemy. In the great battle of Turnhoul⸗ 

gained this campaign by prince Maurice, the Engli 

auxiliaries under Sir Francis Vere and Sjr Robert Sid- 

ney had extremely diſtinguiſhed themſelves; and th 

| fortunate ſucceſs of that day was univerſally aſcribed to 


their diſcipline and valour. | 
Naval enter» TEO Elizabeth, at a great expence of blood and 


prizes, treaſure, made war "againſt Philip in France and th 
Low Countries, the moſt ſevere blows which ſhe gat 

ol _ the Spaniſh greatneſs, were owing to thoſe naval enter 
| prizes, which either ſhe or her ſubjects ſcarce ever its 

| termitted during one ſeaſon. In 1 594, Richard Hay: 


| | kins 
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kins, ſon to Sir John, the famous navigator, pro- 
«cured the Queen's commiſſion, and failed with three 
ſhips to the South Sea by the ſtraits of Magellan: But 


his voyage proved unfortunate, and he himſelf was 2 
taken priſoner on the coaſt of Chili. James Laocafter | 
was ſupplyed the ſame year with three ſhips and a pin- 


nace by the mercharſs of London; and was more 
{-rtunate in his adventures. He took thirty- nine ſhips 
' of the enemy; and not contented with this fucceſs, he 
made an attempt on Fernambouc in Brazil, where,” 
he knew, great treaſures were at that time lodged. As 
he approached the land, he faw it lined with great num- 
bers of the enemy; but no-wiſe daunted, with this 
appearance, he placed. the ſtouteſt of his men in boats, 
and ordered them to row with ſuch violence againſt the 
ſhore as to ſplit them in pieces. By this bold action, 


he both deprived his Men of all hopes of ſaving them- 


- ſelves but by victory, and terrified the enemy, who 
fled after a ſhort reſiſtance. He returned home ſafely 
with the treaſure, which he had fo bravely acquired. 
In 1595, Sir Walter Raleigh, who had anew forfeited 
- the Queen's friendſhip by an intrigue with one of the 


; maids of hon-ur, and who had been confined in pri- 


ſon for this miſdemeanor, no ſooner recovered his liber- 
ty than he was puſhed by his active and enterprizing 


genius to attempt ſome great action The ſucceſs of 


the firſt Spaniſh adventures againſt Mexico and Peru 
had begot an extreme avidity in Europe; and a pre- 
poſſeſſion univerſally took place, that in the inland parts 


of South America, called Guiana, a country as yet 


undiſcovered, there were mines and treaſures and riches 


far exceeding any thing which Cortes or Pizarro had 


met with. Raleigh, whoſe turn of mind was ſome- 
what romantic and extravagant, undertook at his own 
charge the diſcovery of this wonderful country, Hav- 
ing taken the ſmall town of St. Joſeph in the iſle of 


| Trinxlado, where he found. no riches,, he left his ſhip, 


WS | and 
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CH A p. and ſailed up the river Oroonoko in PEE CH but with- 

XL out meeting with any thing to anſwer his expectations. 
1597. On his return, he publiſhed an account of this country, 
| full of the greateſt and moſt palpable lies, that were ever 
attempted to be.impoſed en the credulity of mankind , 
TRE fame. year, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins undertook a more, important - expedition 
againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in America; and they 
carried with them fix ſhips of the Queen's and twenty 
more, which they had either fitted out at their own 
charges, or which were furniſhed them by priyate ad- 
venturers. Sir Thomas Baſkerville was appointed com- 
mander of the land forces, which they carried on board, 
Their firſt deſign; was to attempt Porto Rico, where, 
they knew, a rich carrack was at that time ſtationed; 
but as they had not preſerved the requiſite ſecrecy, a 
pinnace, having ſtrayed from the fleet, was taken by 

the Spaniards, and betrayed the intentions of the Engliſh, 

Preparations were made in that iſland to receive them; and 

the Engliſh fleet, notwithſtanding the brave aſſault, which 

they made on the enemy, was repulſed with loſs. Haw: 

kins ſoon after died; and Drake purſued his courſe to 

to Nombre di Dios, on the iſthmus of Darien ; ; where, 

having landed his men, he attempted to paſs forward 

to Panama, with a view of plundering that place, or, 

if he found ſuch a ſcheme practicable, of keeping and 

fortifying it, But he met not with the ſame facility, 

which had attended his firſt enterprizes in theſe parts, 

The Spaniards, taught by experience, had every where 

fortified the paſles, and had ſtationed troops in the 

woods; who ſo infeſted the Engliſh by continud 

alarms and ſkirmiſhes, that they, were obliged to re- 

turn, without being able to effectuate any thing, 

Drake himſelf, | Loh the intemperance of the climate, 

from the fatigues of his journey, and from the vexation 

of his difappointment, was ſeized with a e, of 


* 40. 
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took the command of the fleet, which was in a very 


weak condition; and after having fought a battle near 


Cuba with a Spaniſh fleet, of which the event was not 


deciſive, he returned to England. The Spaniards ſuf- 


fered ſome loſs from this enterprize; but the Engliſh 
reaped no profit !, 


Tux bad ſucceſs of this enterprize in the Indies 
made the Engliſh rather attempt the Spaniſh dominions 


in Europe, where, they heard, Philip was making great 


preparationsfor a new invaſion of England. A power- 


ful fleet was equipped at Plymquth: conſiſting of an 


hundred and ſeventy veſſels, ſeventeen of which were 
capital ſhips of war; the reſt tenders and ſmall veſſets : 
Twenty ſhips were added by the Hollanders. In this 
fleet there were computed to be fix thouſand three 


hundred and fixty ſoldiers, a thouſand volunteers, and 


{ix thouſand ſeyen hundred and ſeventy-two ſeamen, 
beſide the Dutch. The land forces were commanded 


by the earl of Eſſex, The navy by lord Effingham, 


high admiral, Both theſe commanders had expended 


great ſums of their own in this armament; For ſuch was 
the ſpirit of Elizabeth's reign. The lord Thomas 
Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir 


George Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford had com- 


mands in this expedition, and were named 23a n 
to the general and admiral v. 


Tun fant fet-fail anthe feſt of June: oy and 


meeting with a fair wind, bent their courſe to Cadiz, 
at which place, by ſealed orders delivered to all the 
captains, the general rendeſvous was appointed. They 
ſent before them ſome armed tenders, which intercept» 
ed eyery ſhip, that could carry intelligence to the 


enemy; and they themſelves were ſo fortunate when 
they came near Cadiz, as to take an Iriſh veſſel, by 
which * learned; rn” ys full of they 


n Camden, p, 591, | 
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chant ſhips of great value, and that the Spaniards 
lived in perfect ſecurity, without any apprehenſions of 
an enemy. This intelligence much encouraged the 
Engliſh fleet, and gave them the profpect of a fortunate 
iſſue to the enterprize.' - 

AFTER a fruitleſs attempt to land at St. Sebaſtian 


on the weſtern fide of the iſland of Cadiz; it waz, 
upon deliberation, reſolved by the council of war to at- 


tack the ſhips and gallies in the bay. This attempt was 


| deemed very raſh; and the lord admiral. himſelf, who 


was cautious in his temper, had entertained preat 
ſcruples with regard to it: But Eſſex ftrenuouſly urged 
the enterprize ; and when he found the reſolution at 


| laſt taken, hethrew his hat into the ſea, and gave ſymp. 


toms of, the moſt extravagant” joy. He felt, however, 

a great mortification, when Effingham informed him, 
that the Queen, who was anxious for his fafety, and 
who dreaded the effects of his youthful ardour, ha 
ſecretly given orders, that -he ſhould not be permitted 


to command the van in the attack . That duty wa 


performed by Sir Walter Raleigh and the lord Tho- 


mas Howard; but Eſſex no fooner came within reach 
of the enemy, than he forgot the promiſe which the 


admiral] had exacted of him to keep in the midft of the 
fleet; He broke thro* and preſſed forward into the 
thickeſt of the fire, Emulation for glory, avidity df 


' plunder, animoſity againſt the. Spaniards proved incen- 
tires to every one; and the enemy were ſoon obliged 


to flip anchor, and retreat farther into the bay, where 
they ran many of their ſhips aground. Eſſex then land 
ed his men at the fort of Puntal; and immediately 
marched to the attack of Cadiz, which the impetuou 
valour of the Engliſh ſoon carried ſword in hand. The 

of Eſſex, which was not inferior to his 


valour, made him flop the ſlaughter, and treat hi 


priſoners with the greateſt humanity, andeven affabili 
' 4-8 Monſon, Fo 196. i 
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tr and kindneſs. The Engliſh made rich plunder in c 


the city; but miſſed of a much richer by the reſoluti- 
on, which the duke of Medina, the Spaniſh admiral, 

took, of ſetting fire to the ſhips, in order to prevent 
their falling into-the hands of the enemy. It was com- 


puted, that the loſs, which the Spaniards ſuſtained in 


this enterprize, amounted to twenty millions of du- 


cats e; beſides the indignity, which that · proud and 


ambitious people received, from the taking one of their 
chief cities, and deſtroying in their harbour a fleet of 
ſuch force and value. 

Esskx, all on fire for 1 * regarded this. great ſuc- 


ceſs only as a ſtep to future atchievements : He inſiſted 


on the keeping poſſeſſion. of Cadiz, and he undertook 
with four hundred [men and three months proviſions, 
to defend the olace till ſuccours ſhould arrive from En- 
gland. But all the other ſeamen and ſoldiers were ſa- 
tisfied with the honour which they had acquired ; and 


were impatient to return home, in order to ſecute their 


plunder. Every other propoſal of Eſſex to anno the 
enemy, met with a like reception; his ſchẽme for in- 
tercepting the carracks at the Azores, fot aſſaulting 
the Groyne, for taking St. Andero, and St. Sebaſtian: 
And the Engliſh, finding ſo great diffculty to drag this 
impatient warrior from the enemy, at laſt left him on 


the Spaniſh coaſt, attended with very few ſhips. He 
complained much to the Queen, of their want of ſpirit 
in this enterprize; nor was ſhe pleaſed, that they had 
returned without attempting to intercept the Indian 
fleet v; but the great ſucceſs in the enterprize on Ca- 
diz, had covered all their miſcarriages : And that/prin- 
ceſs, tho' ſhe admired the lofty genius of Eſſex, could 


not forbear expreſſing aneſteem for the other officers 3. 


The admiral was created earl of Nottingham; and his 


promotion gave great diſguſt to Eſſex *. . In the pre- 
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Ec 5 Ap. àmble of the patent it was ſaid, that the new dignity 
6 = M was conferred on him, on account of his good ſervices 
1597, in taking Cadiz, and deſtroying the Spaniſh ſhips; a 


merit which Eſſex pretended to belong ſolely to him- 
ſelf: And he offered to maintain this plea by ſingle 
combat againſt the earl of Nottingham, or his ſons, or 
any of his kindred, | | | 51 
Tux atchievements in the ſubſequent year proved 
not ſo fortunate ; but, as the Indian fleet very narrow. 
ſy efcaped the Engliſh, Philip had till reaſon to ſee the 
great hazard and diſadvantage of that war in which he 
was engaged, and the” ſuperiority which the Engliſh, 
by their nayal power, and their ſituation, had acquired 
over him, The Queen, having received intelligence, 
that the Spaniards, tho? their fleets were ſo much ſhat- 


tered and deſtroyed, by the expedition at Cadiz, were 


preparing a ſquadron at Ferro! and the Groyne, and 
were marching troops thither, with a view of making 

an invaſion on Ireland, was reſolved to prevent their en- 
terptitze, aud to deſtroy the ſhipping in theſe harbours, 
She prepared a large fleet of 2 hundred and twenty 
fail,” of which ſeventeen were her own ſhips, forty- 
three were ſmaller veſſels, and the reſt tenders and vic- 
tuallers: She embarked on board this fleet five thou- 
find new-levied foldiers, and added a thouſand veteran 


troops, whom Sir Francis Vere brought from the Ne- 


therlands. The earl of Eſſex, commander in chief, 
both of the land and ſea forces, was at the head of one 
ſquadron: Lord Thomas Howard was appointed vice- 


'admiral of another; Sir Walter Raleigh of the third: 


Lord Mountjoy commanded the land forces under Ef- 
ſex: Vere was appointed marſhal: Sir George Carew 
lieutenant of the ordnance, and Sir Chriſtopher Blount 
fitſt colonel, . The earls of Rutland and Southampton, 
the lords Grey, Cromwel, and Rich, with ſeveral other 

perſons of. diſtinction, attended as volunteers. Eſſex 
declared his reſolution, either to deſtroy the new on 
vans. Frog: | mada, 


3 
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nada, which threatned England, or to perth in \ the 8 y, 
—— 


were no ſooner out of the harbour than they met with thg . | 


attempt. 
Tus powerful fleet ſet Fail fron Plymouth; +; bn 


a 2 ſtorm, which ſhattered and diſperſed them; 
and before they could be refitted, Eſſex found, that 
their proviſions were ſo far ſpent, that it would Ke be 
ſafe to carry ſo numerous an army along with him. He 
diſmiſſed, therefore, all the ſoldiers, except the thou- 
ſand veterans under Vere ;z and laying aſide all thoughts 
of attacking Ferrol or the Groyne, he conſined the 
object of his expedition to the intercepting the Indian 
fleet ; which had at firſt been conſidered only a8 = 
ſecond enterprize which he was to attempt. 
Tux Indian fleet, in that age, by reaſon of the Jon 


perlection of navigation, had a ſtated courſe, as well as 
ſeaſon, both in their going out and in their return; and 
there were certain iſlands, at which, as at fixed ſtages, 


they always touched, and where they took in water 


and proviſions, The Azores, being one of theſe pla- 


ces where, About this time, the fleet was expected, 'Ef- 
ſex bent his courſe.thither ; and he informed Raleigh, 
that he, on his arrival, intended to attack Fayal, one 


of theſe iſlands, - By ſome accident the ſquadrons were 


ſeparated; and Raleigh arriving firſt before Fayal, 
thought it more prudent, after waiting ſome time for 
the general, to begin the attack alone, leſt the inhabi- 
tants ſhould, by farther delay, have leizute to make 
greater preparations for their defence. He ſucceeded 


in the enterprize ; but Eſſex. jealous of Raleigh, ex- 


preſſed” great diſpleaſure at this conduct, and conſtru- 
ed it as an intention of robbing the general of the glo- 
ry which attended that action: He caſhiered, therefore, 


dyaney, Bret, Berry, and others, who had concurred | 
in the attempt; and would have proceeded to inflit 


the ſame puniſhment on Raleigh himſelf, had not lord 
Thomas Howard HA with his good offices, and 
| | perſuaded 


\ 


; . 


© L 1. y, perſuaded Raleigh, tho? x 7: high-ſpirited, TO fubz 


laid the firſt foundation of that violent animoſity which 


whoſe ſtation. was the moſt remote of the fleet, having 
fallen in with them, made the ſignals which had been 


ure of ſucceſs, when he was ſo near attaining ſo miph- 
| ſhip; and the account which he gives of the erron 
as well as candid t. The Spaniſh fleet, finding tht 
their enemy was upon them, made all the fail poſlible 
to the Terceras, and got into the ſafe and well fort, 


ouvertake them. Eſſex intercepted only three ſhips; 
Which, however, were ſo rich as to vepey all the chars 
ges of the expedition. | 


the fleet; and tho? the courtiers took party differently 


Queen, who loved the one as much as ſhe eſteemed the . «. 
other, maintained a kind of neutrality, and endeayout- 
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miſſions to the general. Eſſex, who was placable, ag 
well as. haſty and paſſionate, was Toon appealed, and 
both received Raleigh into favour, and. reſtored the 
other officers to theit commands. This incident; 
however, tho' the quarrel was ſeemingly accommodated, 


afterwards took place berg, Mee. 6 two GR com- 
manders. 

Evonx made nent u diſpoltion — bor! intercepe 
ing the Indian galleons; and Sir William Monſon, 


agreed on. That able officer here aſcribes Eſſex's fai. 


ty an advantage, to his want of experience in ſcaman- 


committed by that nobleman, appeats very reaſonable 


fied harbour of Angra, before the Engliſh fleet could 


| Tax cauſes of this e of Efſex's s enterprizs 
were much canvaſſed in England, upon the return 


as they affected either Eſſex or Raleigh, the people, iu = 
general, who bore an extreme affection to the gallan . 
try, ſpirit, and generoſity of the former, were inclinel . : 
to juſtify every circumſtance of his conduct. T. 4 


ed to ſhare her favours with an impartial hand beter. 
the parties. Sir Robert Cecil, ſecond fon to lord Har 


o Monſon; p. 173. | . pe 1. 5 
Jeigh 


A 
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kigh; was 2 courtier of very BPH hoyes, = onA ; Pe 


connected with Raleigh; and ſhe made him ſt 
of ſtate, inſtead of Sir Thomas Bodley, whom Efſex 
recommended. for that office, But not to diſguſt Eſſex 
by this preference, ſhe promoted him to the dignity of 
carl marſhal of England, an office which had been va- 
cant ever ſince the death of the earl of Shrewſbury. 
Eſſex might perceive from this conduct, that ſhe never 
intended to give him the entire aſcendant over his rivals, 
and might learn thence the neceſſity of moderation and 
caution. - But his temper was too high for ſubmiſſion; 
his behaviour too open and candid to practice the arts 
of a court; and his free ſallies, while they rendered him 
only more amiable in the eyes of good Judges, gave his 
enemies many advantages againſt him. 

Tur war with Spain, tho? ſucceſsful, havingexhauſt. | 
ed the Queen's treaſure, ſhe was obliged to aſſemble 
a Partiament ; where Yelverton, a lawyer, was choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons *. Elizabeth took | 


© Itis uſual for the ſpeaker to diſqualify Nd for the office; bet the 
teaſons employed by this ſpeaker are ſo ſingular, that they may be worth 
raaſcribing. * My eſtate,” ſajd he, . is nothing correſpondent, for the 
er For my father dying left; me a younger 

6 brother z and nothing to me but my bare annuity. Then growing to 
« man's eftate and ſome ſmall practice of the law, I I took a wife, by whom 


I have had many children; the keeping of us all being a great impoveriſhs - - 
ing to my eſtate, and the daily living of us all nothing but my daily in- 


* duſtry, Neither from my perſon nor my nature doth this choice ariſe ; 
« For he that ſupplieth this place ought to be a man big and comely, ſtate- 
« ly, and well-ſpoken, his voice great, his carriage majeftical, his nature 
% havghty, and his purſe plentiful and heavy But contrarily, the ſtature 
« of my body is ſmall, myſelf not ſo well ſpoken, my voice low, my car- 
« riage lawyer-like, and of the common faſhion, my nature ſoft and baſh- 
« ful, my purſe, thin, light, and never yet plentiful, If Demoſthe- 
« ner, being ſo learned and eloquent as he was, one whom none ſurpaſſed, 
* trembled to ſpeak before Phocion at Athens; how much more ſhall I, 
© being unlearned and unſkilful to ſupply the place of dignity, charge, and 
« trouble, to ſpeak before ſo many Phocions as here be? Vea, which is 
© the greateſt, before the unſpeakable majeſty and ſacred perſoriage of our 
* dread and dear ſovereign: The terror of whoſe countenance will appal 

in abaſe eren the touteſt hearts; je, whoſe very name will pull down 1 

8 care, 
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P. care, by the mouth of Sic Thomas Egerton, lord keep. 
„er, to inform this aſſembly of the neceſſity of a ſupply, 
She faid, that the wars formerly waged in Europe, had 
commonly been conducted by the parties without far 
ther view than to gain a few towns, or at moſt a pro- 
vince, from each other; bit the object of the preſent 
hoſtilities, on the part 6f Spain; has? no other than ut- 
 terly to bereave England of her 'religion, her li 
and her independance : "That tHeſe bleflings, howeke, 
ſhe had hitherto been ehabled to pfeſerve, in ſpite of 
the devil, the pope, and the Spaniſh tyratit, and all the 
miſchievous deſigns of all her enemies: "That in thi 
_ conteſt ſhe had diſburſed à ſum treble to all the parlia- * 
mentary *ſupplies granted her; ; and beſides expending 
her ordinary revenues, had been obllged to fell many 
of the crown lands: And that ſhe could not doubt 
but her ſubjects, in a cauſe where their "6Wwn honout 
and intereſt were ſo deeply concerned, would willing 
ly contribute to ſuch moderate taxations as would be 
found neceſſary for their *common defence . The 
.comtnans. granted her, three ſublidies and Tix fifteenth; 
the ſame ſupply which had been given four years before 
*but which had then appeared fo 'unufual, that they had 
voted it ſhould never afterwards be regarded as a pre 
.cedents 2 
Tu commons, this denon, ventured to engage in 
two controverſies about forms with the houſe of peers; 
a prelude to thoſe encroachments which, as they aſl 
med more courage, they afterwards made upon the 
prerogatiyes of the crown. Fhey complained, that 
the lords failed in civility to them, by receiving thel 
meſſages ſitting with their hats on; and that the keep 
er returned an nn. in. dae ſame negligent, poſture 


— 


the greateſt. courꝭge · For how 1 do the eſtate and name of 
prince dęject the baughtieſt l eren of their greateſt ſubje@s?" 


D. Tuer, p. „459 — 
* D Eues, p. 525, 327 Townſend, p. 79 · 
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But 


| Parliament, to any more reſpect v. 


dem; but that 


But the pe houſe FE to their full ſatisfaRion, 

that they. were not intitled by cuſtom, and the uſage of 
Some amendments 
had been made by the lords, to a bill ſent up by the 
commons; and theſe amendments were wrote on parch- 


ment, and returned with the bill to the commons. "The 
lower houſe took umbrage at the novelty : They pre- 


tended, that theſe amendments ought to have been 
rote on paper, not on parchment; and they complain- 


el of this inn vation to the peers. The peers replied, 


mat they expected not ſuch a frivolous objection from 


the gravity of the houſe; and that it was not material, 


whether the amendments were wr+:e on parckinent'or 


brown, The commons were offended with this reply, 
which ſeemed to maintain a mockery of them; and 
they complained of 1 =; tho Carne My any” fa 
lisfaction . 


Ax application. was made, by way of petition, wie + 


Queen, from the tower houſe, againſt monopolies ;"#n 
abuſe which hät riſen to an enormous height; and 


they receiveth gracious, tho a general anſwer ; for 


which they returned their thankful acknowledge- 
ments . But not to give them too great encourage- 


ment in ſuch applications, the told them, in the ſpeech 
Which ſhe delivered at their diſſolution, That with 


tegard to theſe parents, ſbe hoped, that her dutiful 


and loving ſabjects would not take away her prero- 
* gative, Which is the chief flower in her eardes, a6 


* the principal and head pearl in her crown and dia- 
they would rather leave theſe matters 
* to her diſpoſal d. The commons alſo took notice, 
this einen, of Tome tranſactions in the court of high 


7 — 839, 340, 496, K Townſfem,7p. 93, 90 9. 
2 D'Ewes, p. 576, 577 © Ibid, p. 570, 573 · 
b Ibid. p. 547. : 9 i 
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en paper, nor whether the paper was white, black, or 
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"ex, De, commilſion; but not till they bad previouſſy receive 
Ali. permiſſion from her majeſty to that purpoſe *, 

- EL1zABETH had reaſon to foreſee, that parkamens. 
.ry ſupplies would now become more neceſſary to her 
than ever; and that the chief burthen of the war with 

Spain would thenceforth lie on England. Henry had 
receivod an overture for a peace with Philip; but before 
he would proceed to a negociation, he gave intelligence 
"of it to his allies the Queen and the States z that, if poſſi- 
ble, a general pacification might be made by common 
conſent and agreement. Theſe two powers ſent am. 

5  baſſadors, to France, in order to remonſtrate againſt 

peace with Spain z the- Queen, Sir Robert Cecil, and 

Henry Herbert; the States, Juſtin Naſſau, and Joh 

Barnevelt, Henry ſaid to theſe miniſters, that his mol 
early education had been amidſt war and danger, and 
he had paſſed the whole courſe of his life either in arms 
or in military preparations : That after the ' proofs 
which he had given of his alacrity in the field; no one 
could doubt, but he would willingly, for his part, hate 

; continued i in a courſe of life, to which he was noy 

| babituated, till the common enemy was reduced to 
| ſuch a condition as no longer to give umbrage either 
to him or to his allies; That no private intereſt of his 
oun, not even that of his people, nothing but the moſt 
inevitable neceſſity, could ever induce him to think d 
aà ſeparate peace with Philip, or make him embrace 
_ meaſures which were not entirely formed with the ap- 
probation of all his confederates: That his kingdom, 
torne with the convulſions and civil wars of near half 
a century, required ſome interval of repoſe, ere it coul 
reach a condition in which it might ſuſtain. itſelf, muth 
more ſupport its allies: That after the minds of hb 
ſubjects were compoſed to tranquillity and accuſtomel 
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and after agriculture and the arts were reſtored, France, 
inſtead of being a burthen, as at preſent, to her con- 
federates, would be able to lend them effectual ſuccoure, 
and amply to repay them all the aſſiſtance which ſhe 
had received during her calamities: And that if the 
ambition of Spain would not at preſent grant them ſuch 

terms as they ſhould think. reaſonable, he hoped, that, 
in a us. time, be ſhould attain ſuch a ſituation as 
would enable him to mediate more effeftually, and with 
more deciſive authority, in their behalf. 
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Tax ambaſſadors were ſenſible, that theſe _ | 


were not.feigned ; and they therefore remonſtrated with 


the leſs 9 againſt the meaſures which, they 5 
ſaw, Henry was determined to purſue, The States 


knew, that that. monarch was intereſted never to per- 


mit their final ruin; and having received private aſſur- 


ances, that. he would ſtill, notwithſtanding the peace, 
zye them affiſtance both of men. and money, they were 

yell. pleaſed. to remain on terms of amity 
His greateſt concern was to give ſatisfaction to Eliza - 
beth for this breach of treaty. He had a cordial eſteem 
for that princeſs, a ſympathy of manners, and a gra- 
titude for the extraordinary. favours which he had re- 
ceived. from her, during his greateſt difficulties: And 


with him. | 


de uſed every expedient to apologize and atone for that 
meaſure, which neceſſity extorted from him. But as 


Spain refuſed to treat with the Dutch as a free ſtate, and 
Elizabeth would not negotiate. without her ally, Henry 
found himſelf obliged to conclude, at Vervins, a ſepa- 
rate peace, by which he recovered poſſeſſion of all the 
places ſeized by Spain during the courſe of the civil 
wars, and procured himſelf leizure to attend to the do- 
meſtic ſettlement: of his kingdom. His capacity for 


more 


the arts of peace were not inferior to his military ta- 
lents; and, in a little time, by his frugality, order, and 
wiſe government, he raiſed F rance, from the deſolation 
8 miſery in which ſhe was at preſent involved, to a 


D 
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0 — 4 more floutiſhing condition than ſhe had ever before 
r RTE * 
1598. Tus Queen knew, that it would be alſo in her 

i power, whenever ſhe pleaſed, to conchide the war on 
equitable terms, and that Philip, having no preten- 

fions upon her, would be glad to free himſelf from an 

enemy who had foiled him in every conteſt, and who 

had it ſtill ſo much in her power to make him feel the 

weight of her arms. Some of her wiſeſt counſellor, 
particularly the lord treafurer, adviſed her to embract 

pacific meaſures; and ſet before her the advantages of 
tranquillity, ſecurity, and frugality, as more conſider. 

able than any ſucceſs which could attend the greateſt 
victories. © But that high-ſpirited princeſs, though ſhe 

was at firſt averſe to the War, ſeemed now to hart 
attained ſuch an aſcendant ovet the enemy, that ſhi 

was unwilling to ſtop the -courſe of her proſperdts 

fortune. She conſidered, that Her ſituation; and her 

paſt victories, had given her entire ſecurity againſt an 

dangerous invaſion; Aid the war muſt henceforth be 
conducted by ſudden enterprizes, and naval'expeditions, 

in which ſhe poſſeſſed an undoubted ſuperiority : That 

the weak condition of Philip in the Indies opened th 

her the view of the moſt deſirable advantages; and the 

yearly return of his treaſure by ſea, afforded a conti- 

nual proſpect of important, though more temporary, 

ſucceſſes : That, after his peace with France, if ſhe 

alſo ſhould conſent to an accommodation, he woult 

be able to turn all his force againſt the revolted pto- 

vinces of the Netherlands, which, though they hal 

| ſurprizingly increaſed their power by commerce and 
—_. good government, were ſtill unable, if not ſupports 
= by their confederates, to maintain the war againſt b 
mighty a monarchy : And that as her defence of thi 
iſ AER commonwealth was the original ground of the quan, 
1 it was unſafe, as well as diſhonourable, to — 
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their cauſe, till ſhe had placed them i in a ſtate of greater C H HAP. 
ſecurity. — 

THESE reaſons were frequently inculcated on her 1358. 
by the earl of Eſſex, whole paſſion for glory, as well as 
his military talents, made him earneſtly deſire the con- 

tinuance of that war from which he expected to reap 
fo much advantage and diſtinction. The rivalſhip 
between this nobleman and lord Burleigh, made each 
ef them inſiſt the more ſtrenuouſly on his own coun- 
cils; and as Eſſex's perſon was agreeable to the Queen, ER A 


as well as his advice conformable to her inclinations, 
the favourite ſeemed, daily to. acquire an aſcendant 
over the miniſter. Had he been endowed with caution 
and ſelf-commang, equal to his mining qualities, he 
would have ſo riveted. himſelf in the Queen's con- 
ſdence, that none of his enemies. had ever been able to 
impeach his credit : But his lofty ſpirit could ill ſubmit 
ws Implicit deference which her temper required, 


and which ſhe had ever been accuſtomed to receive 


from all her ſubjects. Being once engaged in a diſpute 
with her about the choice of a goyernor for Ireland, he 
was ſo heated in the argument, that he entirely forgot 
the rules both of duty and civility; and turned his back 
upon her in a contemptuous manner. Her anger, 
which was naturally prompt and yiolent, roſe at this 
provocation; and ſhe inſtantly gave him a box on the 
the ear; adding a paſſionate expreſſion, ſuited to his 
impertinence. Inſtead of recollecting himſelf, and 
making the ſubmiſſions due to her ſex and ſtation, he 
clapped his hand to his ſword, and ſwore he would not 
bear ſuch uſage, were it from Henry the eighth him- 
felf; and, in a great paſſion, he immediately with - 
drew from court. Egerton, the chancellor, who loved 
Eſſex, exhorted him to repair his indiſcretion by pro- 
per acknowlegements; and entreated him not to giue 


Ea criupph.to hi enk, that afi&ion to his friends, 
Dd 3 which 
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C Atm), P. which muſt enſue by lt fapporec a tell with his 
— ſovereign, and deſerting the ſervice of his country: 
15 8. But Eſſex was deeply ſtung with the diſhonour which 
he had received; and ſeemed to think, that an inſult, 

which wight be pardoned a woman, Was become 2 

mortal affront when it came from his ſovereign. ce lf 

the vileſt of all indignities,“ ſaid he, „ is done me, 

& does religion enforce me to ſue for pardon ? Doth 

&« God require it? Is it impiety not to do it ? Why! 
Cannot princes err? Cannot ſabjeas receive wrong! 

« Is an earthly power infinite ? Pardon 1 me, my lord, 
« I can never ſubſeribe to theſe principles. Let Solo. 
*© mon's fool laugh when he is ſtricken 3 let thoſe that 

* mean to make their profit of princes, ſhew no ſenſe 

„of princes injuries: Let them acknowlege an infinite 

te abſoluteneſs on earth, that do not believe an abſo- 

<« luteInfinitenefs in heaven.“ (alluding, probably, to 

the character and conduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, who 

lay under the reproach of i impiety) As for me, 
continued he, © T have received wrong, I feel it : My 

c cauſe is good, I know it; and whatſoever happens, 

&« all the powers on earth can never exert ' more 

& ſtrength and conſtancy in oppreſſing, than I can 

* ſhew in ſuffering every thing that can or ſhall be 

g <«< impoſed upon me, Your lordſhip, in the begin- 
* ning of your letter, makes me a player, and your: 

6. (elf a looker on: And me a player of my own 

game, ſo you may ſee more than I: But give me 

« leave to tell you, that ſince you do but ſee, and! 

do ſuffer, I Wl: of OAT T4 tee] more than vou . 


4 Cabbala, p-. 234. Birch's Memoirs, vol. II. p. 386. Speed, p. 87% 4 
The whole letter is ſo curious and ſo ſpirited, 15 the reader may not be A 
difpleaſed to read it. My very good lord; Tho”. there is not that mat i. 
«6 this day living, whom I would ſooner cks judge of any queſtion thit BY, 

9 might concern me than yourſelf, yet you muſt give me leave to tell you, BY, 
« that in ſome caſes I muſt appeal from all earthly judges "And if i in ary, 
1 rann « 
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bs Tus ſpirited letter was ſhown by Eſſex to his che ff 
x friends ; and they were do 40 pm con as to diſperſe * 
© iy I | 
b . — Since then I muſt 
t, « either anſwer your largſhip's argument, .or elſe forſake mine own juſt 
2 « defence, I will force mine aching head to de me ſervice for an hour. 
If « | muſt firſt deny my diſcontent, which was forced, to be an humourous © . 
* « diſcontent z and that it was unſeaſonable or is of ſo long continuing, 
ge, « your lordſhip ſhould rather condyle | with. me than expoſtulate : Natural 
th t ſeaſons are expected here below; 3 but violent and unreaſonable ſtorms 
y ' « come from above: There is no tempeſt equal to the paſſionate indig- 
z « nation of a prince z nor yet at any time. fo unſeaſonable as when it 
3 « lighteth on thoſe that might expect a harveſt of their careful and pain» 
rd, « ful labours. He that is once wounded, muſt needs feel ſmart, till his 


« burt is cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs: But cure I expect none, 
« her majeſty's heart being obdurate againſt me; and be without ſenſe I 
« cannot, being of fleſh and blood. But, ſay yop, I may aim at the 
® end: I do more than aim; for I ſee an end of all my fortunes, I bave 
« ſet an end to all my defires. In this courſe” do 1 any thing for my 
« enemies? When I was at court, I found them abſolute; and, therefore, 
« I had rather they ſhould triumph alone, than have me attendant upon 
their chariots. Or do I leave. my friends? When I was a courtier, I 
could yield them no fruit of my love unto them ; and now, that I 
am a hermit, they ſhall bear no envy for their love towards me. Or do 
« I forſake myſelf, becauſe J do enjoy myſef? Or do I overthrow my 
* fortunes, becauſe I build not a fortune of paper walls, which every 
* puff of wind bloweth down? Or do I ruinate mine honour, becauſe 
% leave following the purſuit, or wearing the falſe badge or mark of 
the ſhadow of honour ? Do I give courage or comfort to the foreign foe, ö 
( becauſe 1 reſerve myſelf to encounter with bim ? Or becauſe I keep my 
heart from buſineſs, tho“ I cannot keep my fortune from declining ? No, 
« no, my good lord, I give every one of theſe conſiderations its dye 
weight; and the more I weigh them, the more I find myſelf juftified 
* from offending in any of them. As for the two laſt objections, that I 
i forſake my country, when it hath moſt need of me, and fail in that 
indiſſoluble duty which I owe to my fovereign ; I anſwer, that if my 
country had at this time any need of my public ſervice, her majeſty, 
* that governeth it, would not have driven me to a private life, I am 
* tied to my. country by two bonds; one public, to diſcharge eareſully 
and induftriouſly that truſt which is committed to me ; the other pri- 


* vate, to ſacrifice for it my life and careaſe, which hath been nouriſhed 
bet. *in it. Of the firſt I am free, being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, and dif- 


2 * abled by her majeſty: Of the other, nothing can free me but death; 
ll g and therefore no occaſion of my performance ſhall ſooner offer itlelF 
i but 1 hall meet it half way. The indiſſoluble duty which I owe unto 


2 2 * her majeſty, i is only the duty of allegiance, which I never have, nor ever 
T, 2 #* can fail in: The duty of attendance, is no indiſſoluble duty, - ] owe her 
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pln. copies of it : Yet notwithſtanding this additional pro- 
Ka. Vocation, the Queen s partiality was ſo prevalent, that 
1598. ſhe reinſtated: him in his former favour ; and her kind. 
neſs- to him appeared rather to have acquired new 
2 force from that ſhort interruption of anger and reſent. 
4 Augeſt. ment, The death of lord Burleigh; his antagoniſt, 
which happened about this time, ſeemed to enſure bin 
a conſtant poſſeſſion of the Queen's confidence ; and 
nothing indeed but his own indiſcretion could hows: 

forth have ſhaken his well-eſtabliſhed credit, 1 
Burleigh died in an advanced age; 3 and by a rare * 
tune, was equally regretted by his ſovereign and the 
people. He had riſen gradually, from ſmall begin 
nings, by the mere force of merit; and though bis 
authority was never entirely abſolute, or uncontrouled 
with the Queen, he was ſtill, during a courſe of near 
forty years, regarded as her principal miniſter. None 
of her other inclinations or affections could ever over- 
eome her confidence in ſo uſeful a counſellor ; and u 
he had had the generoſity or good ſenſe to pay aff 
duous court to her, during her ſiſter's reign, when it 


CHAP. 


1 majeſty the duty of an earl and of lord marſhal of England, I have beet 
< content to do her majeſty the ſervice of a cler; but I can never fer 
<< her as a villain or a flave. But yet you ſay I muſt give way unto th 
cc time. So I do; for. now that 1 ſee the ſtorm come, I have put myll 
ce into the 38 Seneca ſaieth, we muſt give way to Fortune: I knov 
6 that Fortune is both blind and ſtrong, and therefore 1 go as far az I en 
< out of her way. You ſay, the remedy is rot to ſtrive: I neither tin 
4c nor ſeek for remedy. But, you ſay, I muſt yield and ſubmit; I a 
« neither yield myſelf. to be guilty, nor allow the imputation laid upa 
e me to be juſt: I owe ſo much to the Author of all truth, as I cu 
« never yield truth to be falſehood, nor falſehood to be truth, Have! 
40 given cauſe, you aſæ; and yet take a ſcandal when I have done ? No! 
I gave no cauſe, not fb much as Fimbria's, complaint againſt ing; forl 
4 did totum telum corpore recipere : Receive the whole ſword into my body 
Y I patiently bear ally and ſenfibly, feel all that I then received, when thi 
« ſcandal was given me. Nay more, when the vileſt of all indignities at 
« done unto me,” &c. This noble letter, Bacon afterwards, in pleadin 
againſt Eſſex, called bold and prefuwptuous, and ry to her majely, 
Birch's Memoirs, vol. ü. p. 285 | 


Wi 


BLISABETEL 4 


pas dangerous to. appear ber friand,: ſhe thought her- CHAP. 
{elf bound in gratitude, when ſhe mounted the throne, — 


do perſevere in her attachments to him. He ſeems not 1338. 


to baye poſſeſſad any. ſhining talents of addreſs, elo- 
quence, or imagination; and-was.chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by ſolidity of undexſtanding, probity of manners, and 
| indefatigable application in buſineſs : -Virtues, which, 

if they do not always enable a man to riſe to high ſta- 
tions, do certainly qualify him, beſt for filling them. 
Of all the Queen's. miniſters he was the only one wh& 
left a conſiderable fortune to his poſterity; a fortune 


not acquired by rapine or oppreſſion, but gained Ow the 


regular n eee and r by fru- 
li * | 
Tun laſt act af this able miner was the ans 2 Auguſt. 
ing a new treaty with the Duteh z who, after being, | 
in ſome meaſure, deſerted, by the King of France, 
were dad to preſerve the Queen's alliance, by ſub- 
mitting to any terms which ſhe pleaſed to require of 
them. The debt which they owed the Queen, was 
now fixed at eight hundred-thouſand pounds ; Of this 
ſum they agreed to pay, during the war, thirty thou- 
ſand pounds a year; and theſe payments were to con- 
tinue till four hundred ' thouſand pounds of the debt 
ſhould be extinguiſhed. They engaged, alſo, during 
the time that England. ſhould continue the war with 


| Spain, to pay the garriſon of the cautionary towns, 


They ſtipulated, that, if Spain ſhould invade England, 

or the Iſle of Wight, or Jerſey, or Scilly, they ſhould 
26ſt her with a body of five thouſand foot, and five 
hundred horſe, and that in caſe ſhe undertook any 
naval armament againſt Spain, they ſhould join an 
equal number of ſhips to hers By this treaty the 
Queen way eaſed of an annual charge of an hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds. 


e 1 vol. XVI. 5. 349%; 


Soon 
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i c 111 al >. Soon after the death of Burleigh, the Queen, who 
| " regreted extremely the Toſs of ſo wiſe and faithful 3 
| 1598 miniſter, was informed of the death of her capital 
enemy, Philip the fecond ; who, after languiſhing un- 
der many infirmities, expired in an advanced age at 
| Ml-,jdrid. This haughty prince, deſirous of an accom- 
| ' modation with his revolted ſubjects in the Netherlands, 
| but diſdaining to make in his own name the concef. 
—_ : ſions requiſite for that purpoſe, had transferred to his 
| daughter, married to the archduke Albert, the property 
of the Low Country provinces; but as it was not ex- 
pected, that that princeſs could have any poſterity, and 
„ as the reverſion, in caſe of the failure of her iſſue, was 
1 ſtill reſerved to the crown of Spain, the States con- 
| has - ſidered this deed only as the change of a name, and 
Wl | perſiſted with equal abſtinacy in their reſiſtance to the 
Spaniſh arms. The other ſtates alſo of Europe made 
no diſtintion between the courts of Bruſſels and Ma- 
drid; and the ſecret oppoſition of France, as well a 
= te avowed: force of England, continued to operate 
| againſt the e of e as it had done W 
us of- a 
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CHAP. XIIV.“ 


State of Ireland. —Tyrone"s rebellion. . ſont 
ver to Ireland. —Hjs il ſucceſs: — Returns 10 
England. — Is diferaced. His intrigues. —His 


| inſurrefion. .—His trial and execution. Freucb 


affairs. Mountjoy's ſucceſs in Ireland. Defeat 
of . tbe Spaniards and Iriſh.—4 Parliament. — 
Drones ſubmiſſion. — Queen's fickneſs. — And 
death..— And charafer.—Government, manners, 
J commerce, arts; and learning. | 


HO! the dominion of the Engliſh over r Ireland CHAP. 
had been eſtabliſhed above four — it may NEE. | 


divided among themſelves, wah e paid the exterior 
marks of obeiſance to a power which they were not 
able to reſiſt; but, as no durable force was ever kept 
on foot to retain them to their duty, they relapſed {till 
into their former ſtate of independance, Too weak 
to introduce order and obedience among the rude in- 


habitants,' the Engliſh authority was yet ſufficient to 


check the growth of any enterprizing genius among 
the natives: And tho” it could beſtow no true form of 
civil government, it was able to prevent the riſe of any 
ſuch form, from the internal DP or Emp nr 
the Iriſh f. 4 Q1 

Mos. of the Engliſh inſtitutions likewiſe, by which 
that iſland was governed, were to the laſt degree abſurd, 
and ſuch as no ſtate before had ever thought of, for 
ſhe me over its congt uered PR. 


} ; 


. Sir 11 Doris „ Ss 6 Tr oy 


Tur 


CHAP. 
— ſubduing France, a project, whoſe ſucceſs was the 


23598. 


moſt pernicious; neglected all other enterprizes, to 


uncultivated people. cf | "TT 


Li protection of juſtice, the natives could find no ſe- 


1 
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Taz Engliſh nation, all on fire for the project of 


moſt improbable, and would to them have proved the 


which: their ſituation ſo ſtrongly invited them, and 
which, in time, would have brought them an acceſſion 
of riches, grandeur, and ſecurity. The ſmall army 
which they maintained, in Ireland, they never ſupplied 
regularly 'with pay ; and as no money could be levied 
from the iſland, which poſſeſſed none, they gave their 
foldiers the privilege of free quarter upon the natives. 
Rapine and inſolence inflamed the hatred, which pre- 
vailed between the conquerors. and the conquered : 
Want of ſecurity among the Iriſh, introducing de- 
ſpair, nouriſhed ſtill farther the ſloth, ſo EUR that 


Bux the Engliſh carried farther their ill-judged. ty- 
ranny. Inſtead of inviting the Irifh, to adopt the more 
civilized cuſtoms of their conquerors, they even refuſed, 
though. earneſtly ſollicited, to communicate to them 
the privilege of their laws, and every where marked 
them out as aliens and as enemies. Thrown out of 


urity but in force ; and flying the neighbourhood of 
ey which they could not approach with, ſafety, 
they ſheltered themſelves in their marſhes and foreſts 
from the inſolence of their inhuman maſters, Being 
tfeated like wild beaſts, they became ſuch ; and join- 
ing the ardor of revenge to their yet untamed bar- 
barity, they grew every day more m and 
4 $i 

As the n the conqueſt of the 
diſperſed Iriſh, to be more the object of time and pa- 


tience than the ſource of military glory, they willing 
delegated that office to won adventurers, who in- 


Þ Sir F Davis, p- 7035 103, &e. 


Iiſting 
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WM thing Ladters at their own charge, conquered provinces © ug AY 
of tat ilahd, which they ebnverted to their own « 
Separate juriſdictions and principalities were 2595 

bie! by theſe lordly conquerors: The power f 

penee and war was aſſumed: Military law was exer- 

ciſed over the Iriſh, whom they ſubdued, and, by de- 

gres, over the Engliſh, by whoſe «Rants they con- | 

queted : And, after their dominion had once taken | 
root; deeming the Engliſh "inſtitutions leſs favourable 


to barbarous empire, they degenerated into mere Triſh, 

and abandoned the garb, langadge, manners and at B 

of their native country ©, 5 zal bows aciic: | 
By all this imprudent condudh'of England, che na- | 

5 tires of its dependant ſtate, remained ſtill in chat ab- 

* ject condition, into which the northern and weſtern | 

parts of Europe were ſunk, before they received 

and Nlavery from the refined poliey and irreſiſtible bra- 

very of Rome. Even at the end of tlie ſixternch cen 

tury, when every ehriſtian nation was cultivating with | 

ardour every civil art of life, that iſfand, lying ins || | 

reniperate climate, enjoying a fertile foil, acceffible in | | 


T ite. oro Atta. AE. ce ira os. AA 


people, whoſe cuſtoms and mariners approached nearer 
thoſe of ſavages than of barbarians. | 

As the brutality and ignorance of the Trith wy ex- 

treme, they were ſunk below the reach of that cu- 

noſity and love of novelty, by which every otherpevple 

u. in Europe had been ſeized at the beginning of that 

nd century, and which had engaged them in innovations . 
and religious diſputes, with which they were ſtill ſo vio- 
ine WY tently agitated. The antient ſuperſtition, che prafitiſes 
band obſervances of their fafhiers, mingled and polluted 
0 WW with many wild opinions, till maintained an unſhaken 
in empire over them; and the example alone of the 
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„ Engliſh 


its fitudtion, poſſeſſed of innumerable harbotts, was = il 
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Engliſh was ſufficient to. render the reſormation * 1 


to the prejudiced and diſcontented Iriſh. The old op- 


poſition of manners, law; and intereſt, was now in- 
flamed by religious antipathy; and the ſubduing and 
civilizing that country ſeemed to become every Gay 


more difficult and more impractieable 


| Sydney, vol I. p. 65. 297 8 155 best 


Tux animoſity: againſt the Engliſh was iel 0 
far by the Iriſh, that, in an inſurrection, taiſed: by two 


ſons of the earl of Clanricard; they put to the ſword 


all the. inhabitants of the town of Athenry, tho rich; 


becauſe they began to confotm themſelves to-Engliſh 


cuſtoms and inſtitutions. and had embraced 2 mote 
cultivated and civilized form of life, than had. been 
practiſed by their barbarous anceſtors * 40 0 230 10 5575 

Tux uſual revenue of Ireland e only to fix 


chouſand Wat a year: The Queen, though with 


much repining *, commonly added twenty rhouſand 


more, which the remitted from England. : And with 
this ſmall revenue, a body of one thouſand men ,was 
ſupported, which, in extraordinary emergencies: was 
angmented to two thouſand 8. No wonder that z 
force, ſo, diſproportioned to the occaſion, inſtead of 
ſubduing a mutinous kingdom, ſerved rather to ꝑto- 
yoke the natives, and to excite thoſe frequent inſur- 
rections and rebellions, which fill farther inflamed the 
animoſity between the two. nations, and encreaſed the 
barbarity and orders, to r _ * were natu- 
cally ſubject. 

+ In 1560, Shan ONeale; .or Us: Nenn O'Nealej a 25 
the Iriſh called him, becauſe head of that potent clan, 


raiſed a rebellion in Uiſter; and after ſoine ſkirmiſhes 


was received into favour, upon his ſub mien, and his 
propiite; r. 2 N behaviour for the future“. 
f t It ,* 2010: TH 10 LW Y 1th 4 Ti"; 


C Camden, 5. 457. 1 0 eee of we inen, vol. I. p. 86. 
f Cox, p. 342. Sydney, vol. I. p. 85, 200. 8 3 p. 54% 
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ELIZABETH. | ans 


This impunity tempted: him to! undertake a new inſar- — Py 


rection in 1567; but being puſhed by Sir Henry Sidney, 
lord deputy, he retreated into Clandeboy, and rather 
than ſubmit to the Engliſh, he put himſelf into the 
hands of ſome Scots iſlanders, who commonly infeſted 
thoſe parts by their incurſions. The Scots, who re- 
tained a quarrel againſt hini an account of former in- 
juries, violated the laws of - hoſpitality, and murdered 
him in a feſtival, to which they had invited him: © He 
was a man equally noted for his pride, his violences, 
his debaucheries, and his hatred of the Engliſh nation. 
He is ſaid to have put ſome of his followers to death, 
uſe they endeayoured to introduce the uſe of bread 

after the Engliſh faſhion *, Tho' fo violent an enemy 
to luxury, he was extremely addicted to riot; and was 
accuſtomed, after his intemperance had thrown him 
into a fever, to plunge his body into mire, that he 
might ley the flame, which he had raiſed by former 
exceſſes *, Such was the life led by this haughty 
barbarian, who ſcorned the title of- Carl of Tyrone, 
which Elizabeth intended to have reſtored to him, and 
who aſſumed the rank and appellatibn of King of 
Ulſter, He uſed alſo to ſay; that tho? the Queen was 
his ſovereign lady, he never mou e wich ** but 
at her ſeeking . 

Sm Henry Sidney was one of the wil and moſt 
active governors whom Ireland had enjoyed for feverll _ \ 
reigns u; and he poſſeſſed his authority eleven years; ; 
during: which time, he ſtruggled with-many difficulties, 
and made ſame progreſs in repreſſing thoſe diſorders, 
which had become inveterate among that people. The 
earl of Deſmond, in 1569, gave him diſturbance from 
the: hereditary animoſity which prevailed between that 
nobleman and the earl of Ormond, who was deſcended 
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0 A Engliſh was ſufticiant to render the reſormatiog odio 


to the prejudiced and diſcontentèd Iriſh. The old op- 
poſition of manners, law, and intereſt, wag now in- 
flamed by religious antipathy; and the ſubduing and 
civilizing that country: ſeemed to become t every. 5 
more difficult and more impractieable 
Tux animoſity: againſt the Engliſ was ie G 
fas by the. Iriſh, that, in an inſurtection, taiſed: by two 
ſons of the earl of Clanricard, they put to the ſword 
all the inhabitants of the town of Athenry, tho) Iriſn; 
becauſe they began to confotm themſelves to Engl 
cuſtoms and inſtitutions. and had (embraced: a mote 
cultivated and civilized form of life, than bad been 

practiſed by their barbarous anceſtors © 4050 21 16 20 

Tux uſual revenue of Ireland . only to fix 
thouſand pions a year *-; The Queen, though: with 
much.-repining *, commonly added twenty thouſand 
more, which ſhe remitted from England. 2 And with 
this ſmall revenue, a body of one thouſand men Was 
ſupported, which, in extraordinary emergencies: was 

angmented to 'two' thouſand . No wonder that z 
force, ſo diſproportioned to the occaſion, inſtead; of 
ſubduing a mutinous kingdom, ſerved rather to ꝑto- 
voke the natives, and to excite thoſe frequent inſur- 
rections and rebellions, which ſtill farther inſlamed the 
animoſity between the two nations, and encreaſed the 
barbarity and Monden, to en the * were natu- 
rally ſubjec. 

+ In 1560, Shan O Neale, or e: Nest O'Neale; 1 a 
the Iriſh called him, becauſe head of that potent clan, 
' raiſed a rebellion in Ulſter; and after ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
was received into favqut; upon His ſub minen, and his 
bete ery A r n 8 Future? 
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This impunity tempted: him to undertake a new infar- AA P 
rection in 1567; but being puſhed by Sir Henry Sidney, * — 


lord deputy, he retreated into Clandeboy and rather 
than ſubmit to the Engliſh, he put himſelf into the 
hands of ſome Scots iſlanders, who nen ah 
thoſe parts by their incurſions. The Scots, who re- 
tained a quatrel againſt hin on account of former in- 
juries, violated the laws of hoſpitality, and murdered 
him in a feftival, to which they had invited him; He 
was a man equally noted for his pride, his violences, 

his debaucheries, and his hatred of the Engliſh rations. 
He is ſaid to have put ſome of his followers to death, 


uſe they endeayoured to introduce the uſe of bread 


after the Engliſh faſhion l. Tho fo violent an enemy 
to luxury, he was extremely addicted to riot; and was 
accuſtomed, after his intemperance had thrown him 
into a fever, to plunge his body into mire, that he 
might a the flame, which he had raiſed by former 
exceſſes *, Such was the life led by this haughty 


barbarian, who ſcorned the title of- earl of Tyrone, 
which Elizabeth intended to have reſtored to him, and 


who aſſumed the rank and appellatibn of King of 
Ulſter, He uſed alſo to ſay, that tho? the Queen was 
his ſovereign wy he never mow PRE with her but 
at her ſeeking l. = 

Six Henry Sidney was one of the wit and moſt 
active governors whom Ireland had enjoyed for feveril 


reigns a; and he poſſeſſed his authority eleven years; 


during which time, he ſtruggled with-many difficulties, 
and made ſame progreſs in repreſſing thoſe diſorders, 
which had become inveterate among that people. The 
earl of Deſmond, in 1569, gave him diſturbance from 
the: hereditary. animoſity which- prevailed between that 
nobleman and the carl of Ormond, who was deſcended 
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Engliſh was ſufficient to, render. the reſormation odiow 


to the prejudiced and diſcontented Iriſh: The old op- 


poſition of manners, law, and intereſt;-was- now in- 
flamed by religious antipathy; and the ſubduing ws 
civilizing that country: ſeemed to become' every. hes 


more difficult and more impracticabl +: +. 


Tux animoſity againſt the Engliſh was Sari 0 
far by the Iriſh, that, in an inſurtection, taiſed: by two 
ſons of the earl of Clanricard, they put to the ſword 
all the inhabitants of the town of Athenry, tho Iriſh; 


| becauſe. they began to conform themſelves to Engl 


cuſtoms and inſtitutions, and had embraced a more. 
cultivated and civilized form of life, than had been 
practiſed by their barbarous anceſtors 4. 
Tux uſual revenue of Ireland ae only to ſix 
thouſand nd a ycar : The Queen, though with 
much -repining *, commonly added twenty thouſand 
more, which ſhe remitted from England: And with 
this ſmall revenue, a body of one 'thouſand men ,was 
ſupported, which, in extraorhnary emergencies: was 
angmented to two thouſand 5. No wonder that a 
force, ſo diſproportioned to the occaſion,, inſtead; of 
ſubduing a mutinous kingdom, ſerved rather to ꝑto- 
voke the natives, and to excite thoſe frequent inſur- 
rections and rebellions, which ſtill farther inflamed the 
animoſity between the two nations, and encreaſed the 
barbarity and menten to n che 7 ene natu- 
rally ſubject. 40% . 
+ In 1560, Shan ONeale;/ .or ths: gest ONeaes 25 
the Iriſh called him, becauſe head of that potent clan, 


| raiſed a rebellion in Ulſter; and after ſome ſkirmiſhes, 


Sydney, vol I. p. 65, 309, 3y abs Hut 4 Camden, p. 385, 391. 


was received into favout; upoh'his Tubralie#; and his 
propille on . 1 behavibur for cho future l. 
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This impunity tempted: him to undertake a new infar- 
rection in 1567; but bging puſhed by Sir Henry Sidney, 
lord deputy, he retreated into Clandeboy, and rather 
than ſubmit to the Engliſh, he put himſelf into the 
hands of ſome Scots iſlanders, who commonly infeſted 
thoſe parts by their incurſions. The Scots, who re- 
tained a quarrel againſt him on account of former in- 
juries, violated the laws of hoſpitality, and murdered 
him in a feſtival, to which they had invited him. He 
was a man equally noted for his pride, his violences, 
his debaucheries, and his hatred of the Engliſh nation. 
He is ſaid to have put ſome of his followers to death, 


uſe they endeavoured to introduee the uſe of bread 


after the Engliſh faſhion . Tho' fo violent an enemy 
to luxury, he was extremely addicted to riot; and was 
accuſtomed, after his intemperance had thrown him 
into a fever, to plunge his body into mire, that he 
might uy the flame, which he had raiſe by former 
exceſſes *, - Such was the life led by this haughty 


barbarian, who ſcorned the title of- earl of Tyrone, | 
which Elizabeth intended to have reſtored to him, and 


who aſſumed the rank and appellatibn of King of 
Ulſter, He uſed alſo to ſay, that tho” the Queen was 
his ſovereign ln he never wy 4 with het but 
at her ſeeking l. | 

S Henry Sidney was one of the wilt and moſt 
active governors whom Ireland had enjoyed for feverdl 
reigns a; and he poſſeſſed his authority eleven years; 
during which time, he ſtruggled with many difficulties, 
and made ſome progreſs in repreffing thoſe- diſorders, 
which had become inveterate among that people. The 
earl of Deſmond, in 1569, gave him diſturbance from 
the: hereditary. animoſity which: prevailed between that 
1 and the earl of W who was deſcended 


F. 321, m Ibid, p. 350. 
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9 W family, eſtabliſhed in Ireland, that had 


ever d maintained its loyalty, to the Engliſh 
crown, The earl of Thomond, i in 1570, attempted 
#rebellion.in Connaught, but was obliged to fly into 
France, before his deſigns were ripe for execution, 
Stukeley, another fugitive, found ſuch credit with the 
pope, Gregory the 13th, that he Hattered his holines 
with the proſpect of making his nephew, Buon Com- 
BRNO, King of Ireland ; and as if this project had at. 
ready taken effect, he accepted the title of marquiſs of 
Leinſter from the new ſovereign . He paſſed next 
into Spain; and after having eve much encoutage- 
ment and great rewards from Philip, who intended · to 
make uſe of bim as an inſtrument to diſturb Queen 
Elizabeth, he was found to poſſeſs too little intereſt for 
executing thoſe high, promiſes, which he had made to 
that monarch. He retired into Portugal; and follow- 
ing the fortunes of Don Sebaſtian, he , periſhed with 
that gallant prince-in his bold but fatal enen + 
inſt the Moors. 
Loy Gray ſucceeded Sydney 3 in the government tot 
Ireland; and, in 1579, ſuppreſſed a new rebellion of 


hl. the ud, of, Deſmond, though ſupported: by a body sf 


| Spaniards and. Italians. The rebellion of the Bourks 
followed a few years after ; occaſioned by the ſtrict and 
Equitable alminiſtration of Sir Richard Bingham, go 
vernor of Connaught, who endeavoured. to repreſs the 
tyranny of the chieftains over their vaſſals *. The 
Queen, finding Ireland ſo burthenſome to her, -triei 
ſeveral expedients for reducing it to a Rate of greater 
order and ſubmiſſion, She.encouraged the carl of Ellex, 
Father to. that nobleman, who was afterwards her fs: 
vourite, to attempt the fubduingiand planting Clande, 
5 W! Fe Ferry. and /other * N of ſome lan 
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forfeitures*. But. that enterprize proved unfortundte; ; 


CHAP; 
X L1V* 


ind Eſſex died of à diſtemper, occaſioned, avjis ſuppoſed, ,.. 


/ by the vexation, which he had coticeived: from his 
diſappointments. An univerſity was founded in Dublin 
with 2 view of introducing arts and learning into that 
kingdom, and civilzing the uncultivated manners of 
the "inhabitants J. But the moſt unhappy expedient, 
employed i in the government of Ireland, was that made 
uſe of in 1585 by Sir John Perrot, at that time lord 
deputy: He put arms into the hands of the Iriſh inha- 
bitants of Ulſter, in order to enable them, without 


the affiſtance of the government; to repreſs the incur- 


fions of the Scots iſlanders, by which theſe parts were 
much infeſted *, At the ſame time, the invitations of 

Philip, joined to their zeal for the catholic religion, 
engaged many - -of the gentry to ferve in the Low 
Country wars; and thus Ireland, being provided both 
War and ſoldiers; of diſcipline and arms, became 
formidable to the Engliſh, and was. thenceforth' able 
to 2 a more regular war again her antient 
maſters. . 


_ 


* 
1 
1 - > » 
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Hvon O Neale, nephew to Shan OfNeale, had been T. bes te. 


niſed by the Queen to the dignity of earl of Tyrone; bellen. 


but having murdered his couſin, ſon to that rebel, and 
being acknowleged head of bis clan, he preferred the 
pride of barbarous licence and dominion, to the plea- 
ſures of opulence and tranquillity, and fomented all 
thoſe diſorders, by which he hoped to weaken or over- 
turn the Engliſh government. He was noted for the 


vices of perfidy and eruelty, ſo common among untul- 


tivated nations; and was alſo eminent for courage, 
a virtue, Nhieh their diſorderly eoutſe of life requires, 
and which; notwitliſtanding, being unſupported by 
the principle of honour, is commonly more precarious 


among them, tHan among acivilized people. Tyrone, 


actuated by this ſpirit, fecretly fomented the diſcontents 


of ee Odonnels, O'Rourks, Macmahons, 


Camden, 66, 23 nta Regalia, 5. 103 · 
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CHAP, and other rebels z yet truſting to the influence of his 
4 XLIV. : deceitful oaths and profeſſions, he put himſelf into the 
hands of Sir William Ruſſel, who, in the year 1594, 

was ſent over lord deputy into Ireland. Contrary to 

the advice and proteſtation of Sir Henry, Bagnal, mar- 

ſhal of the army, he was diſmiſſed; and returning to 

his own country, he embraced the reſolution of raiſing 
an, open rebellion, and of relying no longer on the 
lenity or inexperience of the Engliſh government. He 
entered into a correſpondence with Spain: He procured 
thence a ſupply of arms and ammunition: And haying 
united all the Iriſh chieftains in a,dependance upon 
himſelf, he began, to be e as a ee 
enemy. EW 
Tux native. Iriſh. were fo miſerably w_ that their 
country afforded few other commodities. but cattle and 
oatmeal, which were eaſily deſtroyed or driven away on 

the approach of the enemy; and as Elizabeth was 

. averſe to the expence requiſite for ſupporting her armies, 
vantages, and in purſuing the rebels into the 5 
woods, and other faſtneſſes, to which they retreated, 
Theſe motives made Sir John Norris, who commanded 

the Engliſh army, the more ready to. hearken to any 

propoſals of. truce or accommodation made him by 

Tyrone ; and after the war was ſpun out by theſe arti 

fices for ſome years, that gallant Engliſhman, 2 

that he had been deceived by treacherous promiſes, an 

that he had performed nothing worthy of his antient 
reputation, was ſeized with a languiſhing diſtempe;, 

and died of vexation and diſcontent. Sir Henry 
Bagnal, who ſucceeded, him in the command, ws 

ſtill more unfortunate. As he advanced to relieve the 

fort 5 Black-water, deſieged by the rebels, he ws 
ſurrounded in diſadyantageous ground; his ſoldien, 
diſcouraged by part of their powder's accidental 

raking fire, were put to flight ; ; and, tho' the purſuit 

was ſtopt dy Montaeute, who coitihanded the Enplih WW * 

horſe, fifteen hundred men, Ore with the Lott 6 

him [i 
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ſhe had other leigüre to forget the charms of his perſon 
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himſelf, were left dead upon the ſpot. This victory, c Ie AP.. 
XLIV. 
ſupplied them with arms and ammunition, . and exalted. 
the reputation of Tyrone, who aſſumed the character 


ſs unuſual to the Iriſh, mightly raiſed their ſpirits; 


of the deliverer of his Ae and patron * Iriſn 
liberty *. | 


Tur Engliſh mel were now ſenkble that the 
rebellion of Ireland. was come to a dangerous head, 


and that the former temporizing arts, af granting 


truces and pacifications to the rebels; and of allowing, 


them to purchaſe pardons by reſigning part of the 
plunder, acquired during their infurreAons; ſerved 


only to encourage the ſpirit of mutiny and diſorder 


among them. It was therefore reſolved to puſh the 
war by more vigorous meaſures; and the Queen caſt 
her eye on Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, as a man, 


who, tho? hitherto leſs accuſtomed to arms than to 


books and literature, was endowed, ſhe thought, with 
taletits equal to that undertaking. But the young earl 
of Eſſex, ambitious of glory and deſirous of obtaining 
this government for himſelf, oppoſed the choice of 
Mountjoy; and repreſented the neceſſity of appointing, 
fox that important employment, ſome perſon more ex- 


perienced in war than this nobleman, more practiſed 


in buſineſs, and of higher quality and reputation. By 
this deſeription, he was underſtood to mean himſelf * ; 


and no ſooner was his deſire known, to be poſſeſſed of | 


that government, than his enemies; even more zea- 


louſly than bis friends, conſpired to render his wiſhes 
effectual. Many of his friends thought, that hie never 


oupht to conſent, except for à very ſhort time, to 


accept of employments which muſt remove him from 


court, and prevent him ffom cultivating that 125 
ſonal inclination, which the Queen 10 viſibly 
His enemies hoped,” that if, his abſehie, 


G11] 9i.: 07 114 3? 
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CHAP, and converſation, his impatient and lofty demennor 
XUV. would foon diſguſt a princeſs, who uſually exacted 
159% uch profound ſubmiſſion and implicit obedience from 
all her ſervants, But Effex was mcapable of entering 
mtv -fuch cautious views; and even Elizabeth, who 
was extremely deſirous of fubduing the Iriſh rebels, 
and who was much prepoſſeſled in favour of Eflex's 
Efſex ſent genius, readily agreed to appoint him governor of Ire- 
_ to le- land, under the title of lord lieutenant. The more to 
F encourage him in his undertaking, ſhe granted him by 
his patent more extenſive authority than kad ever before 
been conferred on any lieutenant; the power of car- 
*ying on or finiſhing the war as he pleaſed, of par- 
doning the rebels, and of filling all the moſt conſider- 
able employments of the kingdom And to enſure 
kim of ſucceſs, ſhe levied a numerous army of ſixteen 
thouſand foot and thirteen hundred horſe, which ſhe 
afterwards augmented to tw-enty thouſand foot and 
two thouſand horſe : & force, which, it was appre- 
hended, would be able, in one campaign, to overwhelm 
the rebels, and male an entire conqueſt of Ireland. 
Nor did Eſſex's enemies, the earl of Nottingham, lord 
admiral, Sir Robert Cecil, fecretary, Sir Walter Ru- 
zeigh, and lord Cobham, throw any obſtacles in the 
way of theſe preparations; but hoped, that the higher 
the Queen's s expectations were raiſed of ſucceſs, the 
more difficult it would be for the event to correſ- 
pond to them. In a like view, they rather ſeconded, 
than oppoſed, thoſe exalted encomiums, which Eſſex: I : 
numerous and ſanguine friends diſperſed, of his high Wi - 
genius, of his elegantendowments, his heroic courage, 
" His unbounded generoſity, and his noble birth; nd 
were they difpleaſed to obſerve that paſſionate fondach | 
Which the people every where expreſſed for this noble 
man. Theſe artful politicians had ſtudied his cha W-- 
Faſter 3 and finding, that his open and undauntel 8 


; x Rymer, tom. XVI, p. 266. 
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ſpirit, | ic * temper and reſerye from oppoſition, © H A f. 
muſt become invincible, they reſolved rather to give , XLIV. 
full breath to thoſe ſails, which were already too much 
expanded, and to puſh him upon dangers, of which 
he ſeemed to make ſuch ſmall account 7. And the 
better to make advantage of his indiſcretions, ſpies 
were ſet upon all his actions and even expreſſions ; 
and his vehement ſpirit, which, while he was in the 
midſt of the court and environed by kis rivals, was 
unacquainted with diſguiſe, could not fail, af he 
thought himſelf ſurrounded by none but friends, to 
give a pretence for malignant ſuſpicions and couſtruc- 
tions. 

Ess Ex left London i in the month of March, at- 
tended by the acclamations of the populace, and what 
did bim more honour, accompanied by a numerous 
train of nobility and gentry, who, from affection to 
his perſon, had attached themſelves to all his fortunes, 
and propoſed to acquire fame and military experience 
under ſo renowned a commander, The firſt act of 
authority, which he exerciſed, after his arrival in Ire- 
land, was an indiſcretion, but of the generous kind ; 
and in both theſe reſpects, ſuitable to his character. 
He appointed his intimate friend, the earl of South- 
ampton, general of the horſe; a nobleman, who had 
diſpleaſed the Queen by ſecretly marrying without her 
conſent, and whom ſhe had therefore enjoined Eſſex 
not to employ in any command under him. She no 
ſooner heard of this inſtance of diſobedience than ſhe 


WY 


; reprimanded him, and ordered him to recal his com- 


miſſion to Southampton. But Eſſex, who had ima- 
gined, that ſome reaſons, which he oppoſed. to her firſt 
injunctions, had convinced her, had the  imprudence 
to remonſtrate againſt theſe. ſecond orders 23 and it 
was not till ſhe reiterated her commands, that he pap 
be prevailed on to diſplace his friend. 


7 Camden, Olbore, p, 371. 2 Birch's "Memoirs, vol. II. p. 421, 457. 
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— with the Iriſh council, concerning the proper methods 


1599, 
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"Ex82x, on bis kaading at Dublin, had d clibgrati 


of carrying on war againſt the rebels; 3 and here he 
was \Suilty of 4 capita] error, which was the ruin of 
his enterprize. He had always, While in England, 
blamed the conduct of former commanders, Who art- 
fully protracted the war, who harraſſed their troops in 
ſmall enterprizes, vid who, by agreeing to trucks 
and temporary pacifications with the rebels, had given 
them leizute to recruit their broke n forces . In con. 
formity to theſe views, he had ever inſiſted upon lead- 
ing his forces immediately into Ulſter againſt Tyrone, 
the capital enemy; and his inſtructions had been 


| drawn agreeably to theſe his declared intentions and 


reſolutions. But the Triſh counſellors perſuaded him, 
that the ſeaſon was too early for the enterpize, and 
that as the moraſſes, i in which the Iriſh uſually ſheltered 
themſelves, would not, as yet, be paſſable to the Engliſh 
forces, it would be better to employ the preſent time 
in an expedition into Munſter. "Their ſecret reaſon for 
this advice was, that many of them poſſeſſed eftatrs 
in that province, and were deſirous to have the enemy 
diſlodged from their neighbourhood ® : But the ſame 
ſelfiſh ſpirit, which had induced them to give this 
council, made them "ſoon after diſown it, when they 


found the bad conſequences w with which. it was a. 


rended e. C 
Esskx obliged all the rebels of Munſter Ather to 


fabmit or to fy into the neighbouring provinces: But 


as the Iriſh, from the greutnefs of the Queen's pre- 
parations, had concluded, that ſhe intended to reduce 


them to total ſubjection, or even utterly to exterminate 
them, they conſidered their preſent” defence as a com- 
mon cauſe; and the Engliſh forces were no ſooner 


7 WAR wh, than the inhabitants of Munſter relapſed 


r- 448. < Winwood, vel. 1, p. 140. 


into rebellion, and renewed their conſederacy with 


2 Ibid. p. 43 1. Bacon vol. N. p. 512. b Bixch's Memoirs, vol. Þ 
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the:r other countrymen. The army, meanwhile, by 


CHAP 
XLIV. 


the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and by, the — — 


influence of the climate, was become extreme ſickly; 3 


1 


and on their return to Dublin, about the middle of : 


July, were ſuprizingly diminiſhed i in number. TT hei 
courage was even much abated : For tho' they ha 
prevailed in ſome leſſer enterprizes, as againſt the lord 
Cahir and others; yet had they ſometimes met with 
more ſtout reſiſtance than they expected from the Iriſh, 
whom they were wont to deſpiſe ; and as they were 
raw troops and unexperienced, a conſiderable body of 
them had been put to flight at the Glins, by an inferior 
number of the enemy. Eſſex was. ſo enraged at this 
milbehaviour, that he caſhiered all the officers, and 
decimated the private men 4. But this inſtance of ſe- 
verity, thoꝰ neceſſary, had intimidated the ſoldiers, and 
bad encreafed their averſion to the preſent ſervice. 
Tur Queen was extremely diſguſted, when the 
heard, that ſo conſiderable a part of the ſeaſon was 
conſumed'in theſe frivolous enterprizes; and was ſtill 
more ſurprized, that Eſſex perſevered in the fame 
practice, which he had ſo much condemned in. others. 
and which he knew to be ſo much contrary | to ber 
purpoſe and intention. That nobteman, in order to 
give his troops leizure to recruit from their ſickneſs 
and fatigue, marched with a ſmall body of fifteen 
hundred men into the county of Ophelie againſt the 
O'Connors and O'Mores, whom he forced to a ſub- 
miſſion : But, on his return to Dublin, he found the 
army fo extremely diminiſhed, that he wrote to. the 
Engliſh council an account of his condition, and 
informed them, that, if he received not immediately a 
teinforcement of two thouſand men, it would be im- 
poſſible for him this ſeaſon to attempt any thing 
againſt Tyrone. That there might be no pretence 
for a —_— the Queen immediately ſent over 
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e nA. the number dematiged e; 2; and. Eſſex began at Jaſt tg 
8 . aſſemble bis forces fo f the expedition into Viſer. hg 
5 r. cond army Was fo ech ayerl e to this enterprize, and: 


terrified with the reputation of 1 yrone, | that many 
of them coun 1 8 many of them de- 
| ſerted 7 ; and t hat after leaving the ne- 
ceſſary . hag "he "cou. ſcarce. lead four thou- 
ſand men againſt. the rebel s, He marched, however, 
With this ſmall 3 army; 4 but was. ſoon ſenſible, | that, 
in ſo advanced a ſeaſon, it it would be impoſſible for him 
to effeQuate any thing againſt an enemy, Who, the! 
| ſuperior in number, were determined ta avoid every 
d deciſiye action. e hearkened,, therefore, to a meſs 
ſage ſent him by Tyrone, "ha deſired a conference; 
and a place, near the two camps, was accordingly ap · 
5 pointed. The generals met without any of their at. 
tendants, and a river ran between them, into which 
Tyrone « entered to the depth of ais ſadlde: But Eſſex 
ſtood on the oppoſite bank, After. half an, haur's con · 
ference, where Tyrone behaved. with great ſubmiſſion 
and reſpect to the lord lieutenant, a ceſſation of arm 
Was concluded to the 5 uf. 19 — Nee oy 


80 une xf Med No ee an enterprize, —_ 
and moſt penlive which, Elizabeth, had ever under- 
taken, provoked her extremely againſt Eſſex; and this 
alan Was much | augme ted by other circumſtances 
of that nobleman's 5. eb mh \Hg wrote many letten 

t the Queen and council, ful of peeviſh and impa- 
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tent expreffons; com complaining, of. his enemies, la- c ut an 
pienting that their calumnies ſhould be believed agank | . 
him, and diſcovering ſymptoms of a mind, @ually, 29). 
haughty and diſcontented. She took care to inform. 
him of her diſſatisfaction; but commanded Hig to 
remain in Ireland till farther orders. | 

Esskx heard at. once of Elizabeth's anger; and of 
the promotion of his enemies, Sir Robert Cecil, to 
the office of - maſter of the wards, an office which he 
himſelf aſpired to: And dreading, that, if he remained 
any longer abſent, the Queen would be totally ali» _ 
enated from him, he haſtily embraced a reſolution, 
which, he knew, had once ſucceeded with. the earl of 
Leiceſter, the former favourite of Elizabeth, Leiceſter 
deing informed, while in the Low Countries, that his 
miſtreſs was extremely diſpleaſed with his conduct, 
diſobeyed her orders by coming over into England 
and having pacified her by his preſence, by his apo- 
logies, and by his flattery and inſinuation, diſappointed 
all the expectations of his enemies . Eſſex, therefore, 
weighing more the ſimilarity of circumſtances than numme ta 
the difference of characters between himſelf and England, 
Leiceſter, immediately ſet out for England; and mak- 
ing ſpeedy jqurneys, he arrived at court before any 
one was in the leaſt apprized of his intentions 5 
Tho' beſmeared with, dirt and fweat, he haſtened up 
ſtairs to the preſence chamber, thence to the * 
chamber; nor ſtopped till he way in che Queen's. 
bed chamber, who was newly riſen, and was ſitti 
with her hair about hey face. ' He threw himſelf on 
his knees, kiſſed her hand, and had ſome ptixate con- 
ference with her; where he was ſo graciouſly received, 
that, on his departure, he was heard to expreſs. great 
fatisfaQtion, and to thank God, that, tho! he had fuffered 
much trouble and many . abroad, beyond Anas 


calm at home: 4 
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Bur this placability of Elizabeth was merely the 
reſult of her furprize, and of the momentary ſatisfac- 


== 7 tion which the felt on the ſudden and unexpected ap. 


pearance of her favourite: After ſhe had leizure for 


recollection, all his faults recurred to her memory; 
and ſhe thought it neceſſary by ſome ſeyere diſcipline, 


| to ſubdue his haughty and imperious ſpirit, who, pre- 


ſuming « on her partiality and indulgence, had pretended 


to domineer in her couneils, to engroſs all her favour, 


Is diſęraced. 


| and to act, in the moſt important affairs, Without; re. 
Bard to her orders and inſtructions. When Eflex 


waited on her in the afternoon, he found her extrem 


altered in her carriage towards him : She ordered him 


to be confined to his chamber; to be twice examined 


by the council; and tho” his anſwers were calm and 
ſubmiſſive, ſhe committed him to the cuſtody: of the 
lord. keeper, Egerton, and. held him ſequeſtered from 
all company, even from that of his counteſs, nor was ſo 
much as the intercourſe of letters permitted between 
them. Eſſex dropped 1 many expreſſions of humiliation 


and ſorrow, none of reſentment: He profeſſed an entire 
a ſubmiſſion to the Queen' s: will: Declared his intention 


of retiring intothe country, and of leading thenceforth 
a private life, remote from courts and buſineſs : But 
tho he affected to be fo entire]; cured of his aſpiring 
ambition, the vexation of this diſappointment, and of 
the triumph gained by his enemies, preyed upon his 
baughty ſpirit ;z and he fell into a diſtemper, which 
ſeemed to put his life in hazard. 

Tux Queen had always declared to all the world, 
40 even to the earl himſelf, that the purpoſe of ber 
ſeverity was to correct, not to ruin him n; and when 
ſhe heard of his condition, ſhe was not a little alarmed 


with the danger. She ordered eight phyſicians of the 


beſt reputation and experience to conſult of his caſe 
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and being informed, that the iſſue Was much to be ap- 

drehended, ſlie ſent Dr. James to him with ſome brothi, A 
and deſired that phyſician to deliver him a meſſage, 
which ſhe probably deemed of {till greater Virtue; 
that, if ſhe thought ſagh a ſtep conſiſtent with ber 


honour, ſhe would herſelf” x ay him A vir, The by=- 


ſtanders, who carefully obſerved her countenance, 
remarked, that in pronouncing theſe olds, her eyes 
were ſuffuſed with tears s. 

Wax theſe ſymptoms of the Queen's returning 
affection towards Eſſex were known, they gave 2 ſen- 
ſible alarm to the faction which had declared their 
oppoſition to him, Sir Walter Raleigh, in particular, 
the moſt violent as well as the moſt ambitious of his 
enemies, was ſo affected with the appearance of that 
ſudden revolution, that he was ſeized with ſickneſs in 
his turn, and the Queen was obliged to apply the ſame 

ve to his wound, and to ſend him a favourable meſ- 
5h expreſling her deſire of his recoyery ® : 

THE medicine which the Queen, adminiſtered to 
theſe aſpiring rivals, was ſucceſsful with both ; and 
Eſſex, being now allowed the company of his counteſs, 
and having entertained more. promiling hopes of his 
future fortunes, was ſo much reſtored in his health, 
as to be thought paſt all danger. A belief was infuſed 
into, Elizabeth, that his diſtemper had been entirely 
counterfeit, in order to move her compaſſion v; and 
ſhe relapſed into her former rigour againſt whe He 
wrote her a letter, and ſenther a rich preſent on New- 
Yeap' $ day ; ; as was uſual among the courtiers of that 
time: She read the letter, but rejected the preſent s. 
After ſome interval, however, of ſeverity, ſhe allowed 
him to retire to his own houſe: And tho” he remained 
ſtill under cuſtody, and was ſequeſtered from all com- 
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pany, he was ſo grateful for this mark of lenity, that 
he ſent her a. letter of thanks on the oecaſion. This 
te farther degree of goodneſs,” ſaid he, &' doth ſound 


4 in mine ears, as as if your majeſty ſpake theſe words, 


© Die not, Effex; 5 tho” J puniſh thine offence, and 
©« humble thee for t good, yet twill I one day be ſerved 
te again by thee, My proſtrate ſoul makes this anſwer. 
« ' hope for that bleſſed day. And in expectation of it, 
tc all my afflictions of body or mind are humbly, pati- 
« ently, and chearfully borne by men.“ The coun. 
teſs of Eſſex, daughter of Sir Francis Walſingham, 
poſſeſſed, as well as her huſband, a very refined taſte 
in literature; and the chief conſolation which Eſſex 
enjoyed, during this period of anxiety and expectation, 
conſiſted in ur company, and in reading with her thoſe 
inſtructive and entertaining a authors which, even during 
the time of his greateſt proſ perity, he' had never elch 
neglected, , 

THERE were ſeveral meldet which vet alive 
the Queen's anger againſt Eſſex. Every account which 


i ſhe Teceiyed from Ireland, convinced her more and 


more of his miſconduct in that government, and of the 
inſignificant purpoſes to which he had employed ſo 
much force and treaſure, Tyrone, fo far from being 
quelled, had thought proper, in leſs than three months, 
to break the truce, and joining with O 'Donel, and 
other rebels, had over- run almoſt the whole Kingdom. 


He boaſted, that he was certain of receiving a fupply of 


men, money, and arms from Spain: He pretended to 
pe champion of the catholic religion; And he loudly 
exiled im the preſent. of 4 phernix plume, which 
the pope, Clement the eighth, in order to encourage 
in dn the proſecution of fo. good” a cauſe, had con» 


3 ſecrated, and Had tonferred u 5 Him. The Queen, 
mat ſe might check his progrets returned to her fot- 


mer intention, of appointing Mountjoy lord- deputy; 
and *tho' that "nobleman, who” Was. an intimate friend 
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of Eſſex, and deſired his return to the government of c HA'p. 
XLII. 
Ireland, did at firſt very earneſtly excuſe himſelf, on 4 
account of his bad ſtate of health, the obliged him 16. 
to accept of that employment. Mountjoy found- the 
iſland almoſt in a deſperate. ſituation; but being a 
man of capacity and vigour, he was ſo little diſcouraged, 
that he immediately advanced againſt Tyrone in. Ulfer. 
He pegetrated into the heart of that country, the chief 
ſeat of the rebels : He fortified Derry and Mount- 
Norris, in order to bridle the Iriſh : He chaced them 
from the field, and obliged them to take ſhelter in the 
woods and moraſſes: He employed, with equal ſuc- 
ceſs, Sir Gorge Carew in Munſter : And by theſe pro- 
miſing ſueceſſes, he gave new life to the Wen 8 a. 
rity in that country. 
As the compariſon of Mountjoy's adminiftration 
with that of Eſſex, contributed to alienate Elizabeth 
from her favourite, ſhe received additional diſguſt from 
the partiality of the people, who, prepoſſeſſed with an 
extravagant idea of Effex's merit, complained of the 
injuſtice which was done bim, by his removal from 
court, and by his confinement. Libels were ſecretly 
diſperſed againſt Cecil and Raleigh, and all his ene- 
mies. And his popularity, which was: always great, 
ſeemed rather to be increaſed than diminifhed by his 
misfortunes, - Elizabeth, in order to juſtify eo the 
public her conduct with regard to him, had often 
expreſſed her intentions of having him tried in the ſtar- 
chamber, for his offences : But her tenderneſs. for him 
prevailed at laſt over her ſeverity ; and ſhe was. con- 
tented to have him only examined by the privy- 
council, The attorney-general, Coke, opened the 
cauſe againſt him, and treated him with the cruelty 
and inſolence which that great lawyer ufaally exerciſed 
againſt the unfortunate. He diſplayed, iu the ſtrongeſt 
colouts, all the faults committed by. Eſſex in bis ad- 
miniſtration of Ireland: His making * ge- 
a neral 
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neral of the horſe, contrary to the Queen's injunctionꝭi 
his deſerting the enterprize againſt Tyrone, and march« 
ing to Leinſter and Munſter z his conferring knights 
hood on too many perſons ; his ſecret conference 


with Tyrone; and his ſudden return from Ireland; 


in contempt of her majeſty's commands. He alſo 


exaggerated the indignity of the conditions which 
Tyrone had been allowed to propoſe; odious and abo- 
minable conditions, ſaid he; a public toleration of an 
idolatrous religion, pardon for himſelf and every traitot 
in Ireland, and full reſtitution of lands and poſſeſſions 


to all of them. The ſollicitor- general, F leming, 


inſiſted upon the ihe ſituation in which the ear] 
had left that kingdom ; and Francis Bacon; ſon to 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, who had been lord keeper in the 
beginning of the preſent reign, cloſed the charge with 
diſplaying the undutiful . contained in ſome 


letters wrote by the earl. 
Ess kx, when his turn came to 9 in his c ar 


behalf, renounced, with great ſubmiſſion and humility; 
all pretenſions to an apology ; and declared his reſo- 
lution never, on this or any other occaſion, to have 
any conteſt with his ſovereign, + He ſaid; that having 
ſevered himſelf. from the world, and abjured all ſenti- 
ments of ambition, he had no ſcruple to confeſs every 
failing or error into which his youth, folly, or mani- 
fold infirmities might have betrayed him; that his 
inward forrow. for his offences againſt her majeſty 


was ſo profound, that it exceeded all his'outward croſſes 


and afflictions, nor did he retain any ſcruple. of ſubmit- 
ting to a public confeſſion of whatever ſhe had been 
pleaſed to impute to him; that in his acknowledge- 
ments he retained only one reſerre, which he never 
would relinquiſh but with his life, the aſſertion of ; 
Joyal and unpalluted . of an e affection, 
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of an earneſt deſire ever to perform to her majeſty the C H A v. 
beſt ſervicewhich his poor abilities would permit; and , 1 
that if this ſentiment was recognized hy the council, 16. 


he willingly acquieſced in any condemnation or ſen- 
tence which they could pronounce againſt him. This 
ſubmiſſion was uttered with ſo much eloquence, and 
in ſo pathetic a manner, that it drew tears from 
of the ſpectators . All the privy-counſellors, in 

= their — made no ſcruple of doing the 
earl juſtice, with regard to the loyalty of his intentions. 
Even Cecil, whom he believed his capital enemy, 
treated him with regard and humanity. And the 
ſentence given by the lord keeper, (to which the council 
aſſented) was in theſe words. If this cauſe,” ſaid 
he, had been heard in the Star-chamber, my ſen- 
«tence muſt have been for as great a fine as ever 

as ſet upon any man's head in that court, together 
« with perpetual confinement in that priſon which 
„ belongeth, to a man of his quality, the Tower. 
&« But ſince we are now in another place, and in a 
«courſe of favour, my cenſure is, that the earl of 
« Eſſex is not toexecute the office of a counſellor, nor 
that of earl marſhal of England, nor of maſter of 
« the oranance; and to return to his own houſe, there 
©, tocontiuea ptiſoner, till it ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to 

« releaſe this and all the reſt of his ſentence 7.” The 
earl of Cumberland made a flight oppoſition to 
this ſentence ; and ſaid, that, if he thought it would 
ſtand, he would have required a little longer time to 
deliberats 3 3 that he thought it ſomewhat ſevere; and 
that any commander in chief might eaſily incur a 
like penalty. But, however, added he, in confidence 
of her majeſty's mercy, I agree with the reſt, The 
acl of Worceſter delivered his N r INI of 
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ben „Latin verſes, implying; that; where the Gods are of: 
bended, even misfortunes ought to be imputed 38 


—.— erlmesz and that accident in le eros ſot tranſg eos 
int the Divinity. 518 1800271D0k Na 21138 blue 
- Bacony fo much diftitiguiſhed afterwards by his 


high offers; and fall more by his profound — 
che ſeientes, was hearly alſied- to the Ceclt 
. 
| | to the ſteretary: But notwithſtanding his extraordl- 
nary talents, he had met with ſo little protection from 
| his powerful relations; that he had not yet obtained 
1 | any preſerment in the law, which was his profeſſion; 
But Eſſex, ho could diſtinguiſh merit, and who pa- 
fonately loved it, had entered into an intimate friend 
ſhip with Bacon; had zealouſly attempted; tho with. 
out ſucceſs, to procure him the office of Queen's ſol- 
lieitor; and in order to comfort his friend under ile 
diſappointment, had conferred „ 
I N Jand to the value of eighteen hundred pounds 2. 'The 
. poblie could ill excuſe Bacon's- appearance beſore dle 
| - ebuncils againſt ſo munificent a benefactor 3 the hy 
- acted in obedience to the Queen's orders: But ſhe w 
io well pleaſed with his behaviour, that ſhe impoſed on 
him a new taſk, of drawing a narrative of that day' 
— in order to ſatisfy the nation of, the 
Jzuſtice and lenity of — Bacon, who wantel 
firmneſs of character, more than humanitys gave 40 
tbe whole tranſaction the moſt favourable! turn for 
3 E' and, in particulars, painted: out, in elaborat 
| expreſſion, the dutiful ſubmiſſion whick that noblemm 
| diſeovered in the defence which he made for! his-cot- 
duct. When he grad the paper to. her, the ſmiled u 
| that paſſage, and obſeryed-to. Bacon, that old love, f. 
| a, could not eafily be forgotten. He 1 that 
| he hoped- ſhe. meant that of herſelf “. | tor eee 
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AM. the world, indeed, expected that Eſſex would e A 
ſoon be. reinſtated in his formet credit »; perhaps, 8 
45 is uſual in reconcilements ſounded on inclination; 2605, 
would acquire an additional aſcendant with. the Queen 
and after all his diſgraces, would again appear mbre a 
favourite than. ever. They. were confirmed in - this 
dae, when they faw, that, the" ho was ſtill prohidited 
to appear at court ©, he was continued in his office 
2 — ů — reſtored to his liberty, and 

that all his friends had aceeſs to him. Eſſex himſelf 
ſeemed determined to perſevere in that conduct which 
had hitherto been fo ſucceſsful, and which the Queen, 

by all this diſcipline, had endeavoured to render habi- 
tual to him: He wrote to her, that he kiſſed her ma- 
jeſty's hands, and the rod with which ſhe'had corrected 
bim; but that he could never recover bis ufual chear- 
ful neſs, till ſhe deigned to admit him to that preſence 
which had ever been the chief ſource of his happineſs 
ind enjoyment : And that he had now reſolved" to 
make amends for his paſt errors, to retire into a country 
'folitgdes and to fay with Nebuchadnezzar, Let 
my dwelling be with the beaſts of the field; let me 
bad. an detain roars 

* er; "tiff it ſhall pleaſe the Queen to reſtore me to 

« my underftanding.” The Queen was much pleafed 
with theſe ſentiments, and replied, that ſhe heartily 
wiſhed his actions might correſpond to his expreſſions; 
chat he had tried her patience à long time, and it was 
but juſt the ſhould now make ſome experiment of his 
ſubmiſſion ; that her father would never have pardoned 

ſo much obſtinacy; but that, if the furnace of aMliftion 
produced ſuch good effects, ſhe ſhould"ever after have 
eee, * e 
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7 TRE earl of Eſſex — a monopoly of fweet 


wines; and as his patent was near expiring, he ba- 


tientlh expected that the Queen would renew it, 
conüdered this event as the critical circumſtance of 
his life, Which would determine whether he could ever 
hope to be reinſtated in eredit and authority “ But 
Elizabeth, tho“ gracious in her demeanor, Was of 2 
| -terhper ſomewhat haughty and fevere'; and being con- 
tinually ſurrounded“ with Eſſex's enemies, means were 
found to perſuade her, that his Jofty ſpirit was not yet 
ſufficiently humbled, and th+t'he muſt undergo this 
further trial, before he could again be ſafely received 
into favour. She therefore tefuſed bis demand; and 
cven added, in a contemptubus Rite, that an ungovern- 
able beaſt muſt be ſtinted in'his'provender*, CIGAR: ol 
Tuns rigour, - puſhed” one ſtep too far, poses the 
Aud edi f this young nobleman, and was the fource 
of infinite ſorrow and vexation te che 00 geen 18 
Eſſex, who had with great difficulty ong ſubdued 
his proud ſpirit, and whoſe patience 745 now hid, 
imagining that the Queen was entirely inexorable, 
burſt: at! onee all reſtraints of ſubriiſlivn ahd. of , pru- 
dende, and was determined to [eek relief, by receding 


to the utmoſt extremitie againſt his! enemies, 


during his-greateſt avour 1c Had ever been ebene 
to carry matters with a h h hand againſt his ſoyetei nz 
and; as this practice grati ed his'own temper, and \ Was 


 ſomerinies' ſucceſoful: be had ittipriideritly imaginef, 


that it was the only proper metkod df magaging her! b: 
But being now reduced to deſpafr, he gave entire rein 
to his violent i diſpoſition, and threw off all appear- 
ance of duty and reſpect. Intoxicated with the ge- 
neral favotr which he already: poſſeſſed, he rage 
ane w [gyaryy inns: "of Popularity; 3 and ended eured to 
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lleresſe the general ruh by a hoſpitable manner c 
of life, little ſuited to his ſituation and his cireumſtances. 
His former employments had. given, him great connec 
tions with gentlemen of the military profeſſionij and 
he now entextained, by additional gareſſes and civilities, 


a friendſhip with all deſperate, adyenturers, whoſe at- 


tachment, he hoped, might, in his preſent views,.prove 
feryiceable to him. He ſeerety courted the confidence 


ol the catholics,z but his chief truſt lay in the puritans, 


whom. he openly careſſed, and whoſe manners he 
7 to hays Entirely, adopted. He engaged the 


moſt ge lebrated, prcacl rs, of that: ſect to reſon ta 


Eſexchouſe; he, bad dau, prayers and ſermons in 
his family; apd he invited all the zealots in London 


to. attendothoſe pious gxgreiſeß. 1) Such, was the diſpo- 
tion 155 beginping to prevail among the Engliſh, 


that, inſt cad. of 1 public ſpectacles, the me- 


t od ancient pract 1 . commonwealths to gain 
he populace, nathing lone ectually ingratiated an am- 


tious leader with the public, as theſe fanatical enter- 


tainments, And a, the puritanical preachers frequentiy 
inculcated in their ſermons the, doctrine of ,xeſtange 
to the civil. magiſtrate, they prepared the minds of 


their bearers for thoſe purpoſes. which Eſſex. was ſecretly 


contriying > inis bard Ovid a c eee Isg 0⁴ 


EE 


But the greateſt, imprudence. of this nobleman pro- 


ceeded from the openneſs of his tempe a by which he was 


ö 


il qualified to ſuceced...in ſuch dir ult and dangerous 
projects. He indulged himſelf i great liberties f 


peech, and was even heard to ſay of the Queen; that 

ſhe was now, grown, an old womeapand! was become 

as crooked, in her mind gs in her body. Some court 

ladies, whoſe, fayours Eſſex had formerly neglected, 

carried her theſe ſtories, and incenſed her to a high 
% ge lot em- - l 2 


; * Birch's N vol. II. p. 463. Camden, p. tet 5 Ae | 
P1629. Oſborne, p. 397. Sir Walter Raleigh's Prerogative of Parliament, 
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. ire na im. Elizabeth w was ever, remarkably, 
jealous on this head.; and tho ſhe was vow roach 
e leentieth year, ſhe allowed her, courtiers*. 

ind” even forewgn amballzdors', to, compliment her 
7 ive ber beauty; nor had all her, good fenſe vey N 


(0 cu r ILR of this prepoſterous And inen 


_ 18741 en 1% 

2 11 emoirs, vol, 442, an 8 
voll 111 cp. 17. N ee, | = Ty apy ev 
n Moſt of Queen Elizabeth's courtiers ſeigned love and defire towrds 
9 nd ad eſſed themtelves ta her in the ie of paſſion and gallantry, / 
lter aleigh, having fallen; into diſgrace, wrote the following letter 
48 Robert Oecil, with'a view, nd doubt, of having it ſheun 
ta the Qeen. My heart was never broke till his day, that I hear the 
18 goes away fo fax wy pl I have followed fo many years, with 
10 great love and deſire, in ſo many journeys, and am now left behind 


« her in a dark priſon all alone. While "the was yet near at hand; that 


6c” I might hear 3 once in tivs or three days, my ſorrows were the leſs j 
but exen now m ga, into the dept ag ef all miſery. I, that Was 

« wont to behold Met like Alexanger, u 

Ille nu, the gentle Ge blowing her fair hair about her pure che 


« like a nymph} ſometimes fitting in the ade Ikea Goddeſs, ſometimes 4 


« finging like an, angel, (ſometimes playing like Orpþeus j behold 7 — 
* row of this world | once amils hath bereaved me of all. 2 th 
* only mineth in misſortüne, whit is become of thy. aſſurance All woutds 


« have ſcars but that of fantabe 2 All affections their nelentintz but that of 


0 womankind, Who is the judge; of. friendſhip, but adverſity, or hen is 

bt | by reaſon - 

of co mpaſſion.: For rever . fe brutiſh and mortal, All all aſp, Heat 
6a paſt, the Joves, the "ighs, t 

ce down | one frail misfortune? Cannot one drop of f gall be hid in 10 great | 


"5508; witnelſed but in offences? There were no divinity 


orrows, the debres, cannot, th ey weigh 


heaps of ſucetneſa? 1 may then concluge, Sees r fortuna, walete, 


ie en ee SE e ck 


0 cn nor any re ſpe& 0 at * hich I. Do with me now there - 


bat you . lift.” 1 am more : weary of ife than Ys bj Ucfirous 1 

Moog which, if it bad been for ber, as it is. net, 4 55 
„t 1 85 bo ; 657. 150 is to b 
e en bore 92 0 $57-., | hs 0 


was n aw about et five or 


lymph, Venus, odd 


5 * wa . ſhe OE "the 2 85 l to 0 bea ed to ber. "Sir Henry 


Unton, her ambaſſador rim France, relates. to her > Ak ae th which he 
had L with. Henry the fourth, , \.\The Monarch, aire Nao 1 Vaton 
to his wiſtreſs, the fair Gabriele, alked him how he liked b * 1 an- 

d ſparingly in her praiſe,” faid;the miniſter, ** 4nd told him, that 
« 'i, without offence, I might ſpeak i, I had the picture of a far more 


THERE 


nting like Diang, walkip vg 


dMik Mi . Si... * 
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 TrERE was other expedient employed 
Abien; ir poflible, was more provoking to the Fees) 
than thöſe ſarcaſms on her age and deformity ;* and 
that was, his ſecret applications to the King of 'Scots 
her heir and ſucceſſor. © That prince” had this 75 
very narrowly eſcaped a dangerous, tho” in | formed, 
conſpiracy of the earl of Gowry; and even his deli- 
very was attended with this difagreeable circumſtance, 
that the obſlinate ecclefiaftics' perſiſted, in ſpite of the 
moſt inconteſtable evidenee, to maintain to his face, that 
there had been no fuch conſpiracy.” James, harraſſed 
with his turbulent and factious ſubjects, caſt a wiſhful 
eye to the ſueceſſion of England; and in proportion 
3s the Queen advanced in years, his deſire increaſed 
of mounting that throne, on which, beſides e 
2 great addition of power and ſplendor, he hoped to 
vern 2 people, ſo much more traftable and bitte. 
He negociated, with, all the courts "of Europe, in order 
to enſure himſelf friends and partizans: He: even neg⸗ . 
lected not the court of Rome and that of Spain z 
and tho he engaged himſelf in no poſitive, promiſe, he 
flattered the catholics with hopes, that, in caſe of his 
ſucceion, they might expect "Tome" more bert ix 


* IE 91 3 110 * £3. (137 8) '_ $4 Ji! » wy 725 3 


« excellent {ret "ind yet did her picture come far ſhort of her. pe 8 
* FE of Pl, .As you love me, ſaid he, ſhew it me, if you have. 
« it about you. _ 1 made ſome difficulties ; 3 yet v his. i importunity 
« offered” it 8 b bew vet iy fectetly, holding it 115 in my hand 
« r it with pathos and Tal te laying, that t had reatön, Fe me 
« rends, proteſting, that he had never feen the like: ſo, with Seat! re- 
4 5 rife? he | kiſſed it tale or thrice, * e it ſtill in my hand. 


& n the end, with ſome kin of chithbal he took it from t me, vowing, 
« that I jak take f my leave of it 8 


Yi not forego. it f or any 
« treaſure: And that t to poſſeſs the favour of che lively picture, be would 

44 „ forlake all the world, and hold 5 f moſt bappy ;. with ma other 
e moft paſſionate Thecchis: n Mel, p. 718. For farther e 

on this head, fee the | ingenious author of the gs of royal and noble 
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than whit" was at preſent indulged. them. Elizabeth 


* ſovereign in Europe to whom he never 
d 


ared to mention his right of ſucceſſion: He knew; 
that tho her great age might now invite her to think 
off ftxing an heir to the crown, ſhe never could bear 
the proſpect of her on death without horror, and was 
determined ſtill to retain him, and all other e e. a 
in an entire dependance upon her... 

Esskx was deſcended by — from: the 10 
family; and ſome of his ſanguine partisans had been 
ſo imprudent as to mention his name among thoſe of 
other pretenders to the crown; but the earl took care, 
by, means of Henry, Lee, whom he ſecretly ſent into 
Scotland, to aſſure James, that, ſo far from entertaining 
ſuch ambitious viewi; he was determined to uſe every 
expedient for! extorting an immediate declaration in 
favour of that monarch's right of ſucceſſiun. James 
willingly hearkened to this propoſal; but did not ap- 


provs of the violent methods which Eſſex intended to 


employ,” Eſſex had communicated his ſchemeę to 
Mauntjoy, lord deputy of Ireland s and as no man 
ever commanded more the cordial affection and: at- 
tachmient of his friends, he had even engaged a perſon 
of that virtue and -prudence to entertain thoughts of 


bringing over part of his army into England, and of 


ſoraing the Queen to declate the King of Scots her 
ſucceſſor n. And ſuch was Eſſex's impatient ardour, 
that, tho James declined this: dangerous expedient, 
he till endeavouted to perſuade Moumjoy not to deſiſt 
from the prqject: But the deputy who thought that 
ſuch violence, tho it might be prudent, and even 
juſtifiable, when ſupported by à ſovereign prince next 
heir een 


ee Metis wol. I. p. 1. 
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tempted by ſubjects, entirely refuſed his concurtence. C 
The correſpondence, however, between Eſſex: and the 


erecy and cordiality; and that nobleman; beſides con 
ciliating the favour of James, repreſented all his ow] nn 
adverſaries as enemies to that prince's ſucceſſion, and 
as men entirely devoted te the intereſts of Spain, and 
partizans of the chimerical title oſ che Infant 
Tux Infanta and archduke, Albert, had made ſome 
advances to the Queen for peace ; andu Boulogne; as 
a neutral town, was choſen ſor the place of confer- 
ence. Sir Henry Neil, the Engliſh reſidert in France, * 
Herbert, Edmondes, and Beale, were ſent thither aa 


ambaſſadors from England; and negociated with Zu- 6th May. 


niga, Catillo, Rachardot, and Verheiken, miniſters! 
of Spain and the archduke: But the conferenees wete 
ſoon broke off on account of a diſpute of ceremony? 
Among the European ſtates England had ever been 
allowed the precedeney above Caſtile, Atragon, Porz 
tugal; and the other kingdoms of which the Spaniſn 
monarchy was compoſed ʒ and Elizabeth inſiſted} that 
this anoient right was not loſt on account of the juries? 
tion or̃ theſe ſtates, and that Spain, in its preſent dſivua 
tion, tho it ſurpaſſed England in extent, as well as in 
power could not compare with it in pointof ane 
the only durable and regular foundation of precedency 

among kingdoms) as welll as: noble families. — 
might ſhew, however, x diſpoſation to peabe, vſhe Wal 
contented to yield t an equality g but then Spaniſh! 


miniſters, as theitwcountry had always {diſputed pretea 


dency even with. France, to hich England yielded, 
would proceed no farther in»theconferenee, till their 
ſuperiority of ran was ackndwledged for During the 


© Wiawood's, Memæriak, vol. J+ N 286-4226, 
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court of Scotland was) ſtill conducted with great ſe- 1600. * 
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& R. O preparstibns for this: abortive-negociation, the earl of. 
Nottingham the allmiral lord: Buckburſtj: the trea- 
ſuter: and ſecretary (Cecil; had diſooyered their incli- 
bas vo an nationntsi peace, and as the Engliſh nation, fluſhed 
with gucceſa, and aſanguine in their hopes of :plunder 

and conqueſt, were in general averſe tu that menſure, 

it was eaſy for a perſon ſo popular as Eſſex, to infuſe 

into the multituden an opinion; that theſe: miniſtets 

had ſacrificed the intereſts of their country to Spain, 

and would even make no ſcruple of receiving a ſovereign 

from, that, hoſtile, nation. 1 nomighyt o 2nDI&9% nem 

Bur Eſſex, not contented, with theſe arts for den 

crying his adverſaries, proceeded to concert more vids 

lent; methods of ruining them; chiefly inſtigated by 

Cuffe, his ſecretary, a man of a hold and arrogant 

ſpirit, who had acquired a great aſcendant over his 
patrog. A ſelect council of malecontents was formed; 

who commonly met at Druryrchouſe, and were com- 

|< op Sir Charles Davers, to whom the houſe, bes 

„the earl of Southampton, Sir Ferdinando 

Gorges, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John Davis, aud 
John Littleton; and Eſſex, wha boaſted, that he had 
and hundred and twenty barons, knights, and gentle- 
men of nate, at, his devotion, and who truſted fil 
more to bis authority with. the, populace,, commugie 
cated. to his, allociates, thoſe, ſecret gdefigns-and-reſolus 
tignz, wich which. bis confidence in ſo powerful 
party had inſpired him. Among other criminal pro: 
jeR3z the reſult, of blind xage andi deſpairz he deliberit 
ed with, them concerning the method of taking arms; 
and aſked their opinion, whether he had beſt, begin 
ith, ſeizing the palace or the Tower, or ſet, out with 
making himſeif maſter. at once of both places. The 
firſt enterprize being preferred, a method was con- 
| certed for executing its It was agreed, that Sir-Chriſto- 
if - | F D e847 ee aper 
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or rely upon the affections of che citizens, Who were 
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pher Blount, with-a-chojce detachment, ' ſhould: poſſeſs; e f AB 
imſelf of the palace gates, chat Davis ſhould: feine , 
the hall, Davers, the guard- chamber, and preſence- 1606. 


chamber; and that Eſſex ſhould ruſh in from the 
Meuſe, attended by a body of bis partizans; ſhould 
entreat the Queen, with all demonſtrations of humility, 
to re move his enemies; ſhould oblige her to aſſemble 
2 Parliament, and ſhould with common eonſent ſettle a 
new plan of government . An bad 

WnIIE thefe deſperate projects were in apitation, 


many reaſons of ſuſpicion were carried to the Queen; 


and ſhe ſent Robert gacville, the treaſuret's ſon, to 
Eſſex - houſe on pretence of à viſit, but, in reality, 
with a view of diſcovering whether there wus in that 
place any concourſe of people, or any extraordinary 
preparations,” which might threaten an infurtectiom 
Soon after, Eſſex received a ſummons to attend” the 
council, hich met at the treaſurers houſe; and while 
he was muſing on this circumſtanee, and eompirtn 

it with the late unexpected viſit from Sacville, a pribate 
note was conveyed to him, by which he was warned 
to provide for his on ſafety. He concluded, that 2 
his oonſpiracy was diſcovered, or at leaſt ſuſpected, and 
that the eaſieſt puniſhment which he could expect, was 
2 new and more ſevete confinement: He therefore ex- 
cuſed himſelf to the council on pretenct of an indiſpo- 
ſition; and he immediately diſpatched meſſages to his 
more intimate confederates, requeſting their advice and 
aſſiſtance in the pteſent critical fituation of his affairs. 
They deliberated, whether they ſhould” abandon all 


11 
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Bacon, vol. IV. p. 542, 543» 
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c AA 3 generally known to bear a great affection to tha earl, 
— Eſſex declared againſt the firſt expedient, and proſeſſed 
himſelf determined to undergo any fate ratber that 
ſubmit. to ve the ſife of a fugitive. To. ſeiae the 
palace ſeemed impracticable without more preparation; / 
eſpecially as the Queen. ſeemed now aware of their 
prajects, and, as they beard, had uſed the precaution 
of doubling her ordinary guards There remaiged, 
therefore, no other expedient but that of betaking 
themſelyes to the city; and While the prudence and 
expediency: of this reſolution was under debate, a per- 
ſon arrived, who, as if he hat received a commiſſion 
for that purpoſe, gave them aſſurance of the affectiomof 
the Londoners, and: affirmed, that they might ſeturehy 
reſt any project on that foundation. The popularity 
of Eſſex had chiefly buoyed him ups in all- his vain un. 
dertakings; and he fondly imagined, that with no 
other aſſiſtance than the good will of the multitude, 
he might be enabled to overturn Eligabeth's governs 
ment, confirmed by time, revered for wiſdom, ſops: 
ported by vigour, and concurringe with the genen ft 
ſentiments of the nation, The wild project of raiimgę Wi C 
the city was immediately reſolved on; the executiot Wl 
oß it was delayed till next day; and emiſſaries wert if to 
diſpatched to all Eſſex's friends; informing them thit Ih. 
Cobham and Raleigh had laid ſchemes againſt his liſe, I in 
and entreating their preſence and aſſiſtane. Mw: 
3th Fe- -NexT day, there appeared at Eſſex-houſe the cath in 
bra. of Southampton and Rutland, the lords $andys, and: no 
Monteagle, with about three hundred gentlemen; of, WM on 
| good quality and fortune ; and. Eſſex, informed them b4 
| of the danger, to which, be pretended, the machinz-, Wm: 
I tions of his enemies expoſed him. „ Io ſome, be ſaid, W the 
i! that-he would thtow himſelf at, the, Queen's feet, and rt 
| ctaxe her juſtice and protection: To others, he _ by 
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„oc nis intereſt" in the city, and affirmed, that, what. C HAN 
cer might happen, this reſource could never fail him! . nen 
1 The queen was informed of theſe deſigns, by means of 36009; 
| Wl intelligence,” conveyed, as is ſuppoſed, to Raleigh by | 
Lic Ferdinando Gorges; and having ordered" the ma! 
„ Wl gifttates of London to keep the citizens in readineſs 
1 ſhe ſent Egerton, lord keeper; to Eſſex-houſe, with ths 
„ WH cat 6f Worceſter, Sir William Knollys, controller, 
ad Popham; lord chief juſtice; "in order to learn the 
i WH cauſe of theſe unuſual commotions. They were with 
| WH cifficulty. admitted thro a wicket; but all their ſervants © 
n WT were excluded, except the purſe-bearer. Aſter ſome 
f: WI altercation; in which they charged Eſſex's retainers, 
y WH upon cheir allegiance, to lay down their arms, and 
9 Wl were menaced in their turn by the angry multitude, 
vdo ſurrounded them, the earl, who found, that mat- 
ters were paſt reeal, reſolved to leave them priſoners 
e; in his! houſe, and to proceed to the execution of his 
1 Wy former project. He iſſued out with about two hundred 
„ attendantsy armed only with ſwords; and in his paſſage 
to the city was joined by the earl of Bedford and lord 
Cromwel. He cried aloud, For the Quien for: the 
Quern ta plat is laid for my life 3 and then proceeded; 
to the houſe of Smith, the ſheriff, on whoſe aid he 
bad great reliance. The citizens flocked about him 
ſe, in amazenient; but the' he told them, that England 
vas ſold to the infanta, and exhorted them to arm 
h inſtantly, otherwiſe they could not do him any ſerviet, 2 
5d: no one ſhowed à diſpoſition to join him. The ſheriff, Weng 
; of; if on the earb's approach to his houſe, ſtole out at the“ 
em I beck door, and made the beſt of his way to the lord 
ann mayor. Eſſex, meanwhile, obſerving the coldneſs of 
ad the" citizens and heating, "that he wus proclaimed a 
nd. WE traitor by the ear of Cumberland and gord Burleign, 
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CHAP. began to deſpair of ſucceſs, * thought of retreating 
AVIV. tochis ovyn houſe. He found the ſtreets id his paſſage 
_ © th barricadoed, and guarded by the citizens under the 
"IM" command of Sir John Leviſon. In his attempt to 
force, bis ways Tracy, à young gentleman, to urbom 
he bore great friendſhip, was killed wich two or three 
of the Londoners; and the earl himſelf, attended by 
ew of his partians lor the greateſt part began le. 
eretly to withdraw! tbemſelves) xetired towards the | 
river,. and taking boat, arrived at Eſſex-houſe. He 
there found, that Gorges, | whom, he, bad, ſent, before, il 
Fapitulate with the lord keeper and the other, coun. BY 
Core, had given chem all heit liver, ,9nd-had gon 
to court with them. He was, now reduced to deſpair; . 
and appeared determined, in proſecution, of lord Sane Ml 
dys's S. 4 My U himſelf. to, the laſt, extremity, Wl 1 
and rather to „like a braye man, with his ſword 
h 
a: 


110 bis h hand, t ſely by t the hands of 5 executi- 
on 15 But, 5 ſome Ns | and af fter demanding in | 
Vain, f 'hoſta ges, then co litions, from * 1770 


j | | 2 he. RC CaSzted 3 at diſcretion f 

| ent, and 3 a fair and im e rin | 
re 009 an. pa * 80 1 e. "ny a 
HE Ween, Who, during l this commotion, .. f 
behaved with a8 great tranqui ili) and ſecurity, a as if 


there bad only x paſſed a fray in the Atreets, in which q 
ſhe was no way "concerned *, F foon ge ave orders EL; the . 
29th Febru- trial of the oft confi Mabie of the ctiminals. 0 
. Hs earls of Effex and Southampton were arraigned Ws) 2 


4 jury of twenty-five" peers, wh ere "Buckhurſt aftel 
as lord fleward; The guilt of ane riſoners was too de 
on | apparent 12 admit of any doubt; 1805 beſides the in. b 
| ſutrecti e 


ig k known to with body, > the treaſonable © Con. 4 
obs 10 eim 9117 165 * 4 
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ſetences at Buer ee proved by undoubted evis o H. 
dence- © Sir Ferdinando Gorges was produce in court? 
The confeſſions of the earl of Rutland, of the dords 607. 
Cromwel, Sandys, and Monteagle, of Davers, Blount; 
md Davies, werte only read to the peers, according 
to the practice of that age. Eſſex's beſt friends Mete 
ſcandalized at his aſfurance in inſiſting ſo! poſitively 
on his innocenee, and the gooddeſs of his intentions; 
and ſtill) more at his vindidive diſpoſition, in arcuſing) 
without any appearance of reuſon, ſecretary Cecil 
partizan of the infanta' title. The ſecretary, 
hd expected this charge, ſtepped into the . "4 
challenged ' Efſex to produce His authority, dib ar 
examination, was found extremely weak and rirelöus 45 
When ſentence was prondunced,” Eſſeæ f ke lik * 
man Who lad his account to die: But he 1980 at 
he ſhould be ſorry, i iE be was. repreſented to "he 5 


as 2 perſon that deſpiſed her er * I of, & fhoul 
rot, he delteved, make any eringing ful bmifß ions 
obtain ft. Southamp ton's "behaviour 759 more mild 
pd ſubmiſſive: He ee the : pood of 0 ces oe 


men 3H 


peers f in ſo modeſt and becoming a e exgit ted 
I n ; * 2 
compaſſion i in every one. 


Tus moſt remarkable cireumſtane f. Els il 


was, Bacon's appearance, againſt bins. e n esd bor 
of the crown lawyers ; fo. was, not obliged; by hs 


office to affft at this trial : Vet di id ne not ſcruple, in 
ocder to obtain the Queen? 8 favohr, toy, be, 4 
bereaving of life his friend and patron, yrhoſe 

be had often experienced. He compared 1 2 5 : 
duct, in pretending to fear the attempts of his adver- 


laries, to that of Piſiſtratus, the Athenian, Who cut | 
and wourded his own body ; and making the people 
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CHAP. bezan to deſpair of: Wend, and thought of retreating 


HY- ., to-his-own'/houſe, He found the ſtrects id his paſſage 
68 barricadoed, and (guarded: by the citizens under the 
r command of Bir Jchn Leviſon. In his attempt tt 
ſiorce bis ways Tracy, à young gentleman, to arbhom 
he bore great friendſhip, was: Killed with two or thrte 
of the Londoners; and the earl himſelf, attended by 
view of his partizans (for the greateſt part began ſe- 
crap is. withdraw, themſelves) retired towards tbe 
riyer, and taking boat, arrived at Eſſex-houſe. He 
there found, that Gorges, , whom, he bad ſent, befor 

to capitulate with the lord keeper and the other coun- 
Clone, had given them all their liberty, and had gone 
to court with. them. He Was, NOW, redueed to deſpair; 
and appeared determined, in proſecution of lord Sa 
dys's 's adyice, to defend himſelf to the laſt, extremity, 
anc rather to periſh, like a braye man, with his ſword 
in h bis hand, than ſely by the hands of the executi- 
1155 4 But alter ſome par! 5 , and, al er demanding in 
in, Prone, 1 7 the TI 


ain, ges, then co 
he Fo oi at diſcretion on Tee ing on! nly « 
caring * Kid 


it < * nt. ry wr 15 
1 t, and a a fair 5 impartial 
Ween, who, during. [ 750 commotion, had 
+3 SS55 0 . 


Fer with as a tranqui llity and ſecurity, a as if 


hows bad only x paſſed : a fray i in the ſtreetz, it in which 
ſhe was no ay concerned 7, F ſoon gz ave orders 55 the 
29th Febru- trial of the "moſt Cnffäcratſe of the criminals. The 


trial, Hs carts is 6f Efſex' and Southampton * were arraigned before 


4 jury of twenty five peers, where Buckhurſt a0 
45 Jord ſfeward. The guilt of the priſoners was too 
appatent to admit of 2 any doubt; 180 beſides the in. 
ſutrectig n known to 80 body, "the treaſonable 1 
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eines, y 6, er ieee l i 2 
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11651391 10 30920 (16 1} 10 118190 03 asg! TAHD, 
ſeretices at Breed proved byamBendeedicvis $4 
djce- Sir Ferdinando Gorges was'/produced-iveourts ., 
The confeſſions of the earl of Rutland, of the dords % 
Cromwel, Sandys, and Monteagle, of Davers, Blount, 
md Davies, were only” read to the peerz, uccording 
to the practice of that age. Eſſex's beſt friends Wee 
ſcandalized at his aſfurance in inſiſting ſs! poſitively | 
on his innocenee, and the goodnefs"of his Intention? | 
and Kill wore at his vindictive diſpoſition,” nou | 

without any appearance of - reaſon; ſecretary Cecil 
partizan of the infants's title; The ſecretaty, 
ud expected this charge,” ſtepped” into the . 
challenged Eſſex to produce his authority, If, l 
examination, Was found extremely ea and Erelbas . 
wWuen ſentence was prondunced, Eſſes ſpoke ln ite 
nan who taid' his account to die: But he added, 5 


£1, u 


he ſhould be ſorry, if if he was repreſented to" the Gen 
as 2 perſon that deſpiſed her clemency ; 5 tho?, 1 thou 


rot, he believed, make any cringing” ſub 
obtain 11.0 Sha ton 8 Lb enn 8 5 


117 


po ſubmiſſive: He LOIN the good Mes of of- 


pers f in fo modeſt and | becoming: a e excited 


if SES, was 1 . 


h Tus moſt remarkable ee . Else al 


he was, Bacon: 8 appearance againſt Him. He. e Was none. -ort1 chert 
i of me crown lawyers ; 5 Was 2 t. obliged; by his, hows + 
De e Pie 
50 wi to 2 the 1 — faucht to; be, tig in 
120 bereaving of life his friend and patron, yboſe 1 
be had often experienced. H He compared / 
ed, in pretending to fear the attempts of his "7 
11 laries, to chat of Piſiſtratus, the Athenian, Nhe cut 
ad wourded his own body; and waking: the people 
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e H A VP, believe, that his enemies had committed that violence, 
* Ty „ obtained à guard for his perſon, by whoſe aſhſtance he 
1601 afterwards ſubdued the Iiberties of his country. een 
AFTER Eſſex had paſſed ſome days in the ſolitule 

and reflexion of a priſon, his proud heart was at laſt 

ſubdued, not by the fear of death, but by the Tenti. 

ments of religion; a principle, wick he bad beloro 
attempted to make the inſtrument of his ambition, but 

which now took a more firm hold of his mind, and 

prevailed over every other motive and conſideration 

His ſpiritual directors perſuaded him, that he never 

could obtain the pardon of heaven, unleſs! he made a 

full confeſſion of his diſloyalty; and he gave in to 

the council an account of all his moft criminal deligns, 

as well as of his correſp6ndence with the King of Scots, 

He ſpared not even his moſt intimate friends, ſuch as 


| 
| lord” Mountjoy, whom he had engaged in theſe con: 
| 


r r 


ſpiracies; 3 and he fought to pacif) his preſent remorſe, 

by making ſuch attonements as in any other period 

of his life, he would have deemed 1 More blameable than 

thofe attempts theinſelves, which were the objects of 

his penitence*,, Sir Harry Nevil, i in particular, à men 

of merit, he accuſed of a correſpondence. with the con- 
ſpirators; tho”; it appears, that that gentleman had 

never aſſented to. the propaſals made, him, and Was 0 

farther « criminal than i in not revealing the eari's treaſon; 

= office to which every man of honour naturally bean 
the ſtrongeſt relugance „ Nevil was thrown int! . T 

is priſon, and under went a ſexere perſecution: Butias pr 
n Queen found Mountjoy a, very able and ſucceſsful WM th 
commander, ſhe continued him, in his government, and we 
ſacrifced her reſentment to the public lecke. n: ef 


D 


Winwood, vol, I. p. 300. Winwood, vol. I. p. 30a. 
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kindern affected extremely the praiſe of cle- 
mency; ; and in every great example; Which) ſhe had 
made duting her reign, ſhe. had always appeared - ſull 
of reluQance; and heſitation: But the preſent ſnua- 
tion of Eſſex called forth all her tender affections, 
and kept her i in the moſt real agitation and ĩrreſolution. 
She felt 2 perpetual, combat between reſentment and 
inclination, pride and compaſſion, the care of her;own- 
ſafety and concern for her favourite; and her ſituatiou, 
during ! this interval, was perhaps more an object of 
pity, than that to which Eſſex himſelf was reduced. 
She ſigned the warrant for his execution; ſhe counter» 
manded i it; ſhe again reſolved on his death zuſhe felt 
1 new return of tenderneſs. Eſſex s enemies told her, 
that he himſelf defired 50 die, and had aſſured her, 
that ſhe could never. be i in ſafety while he lived: It 
is ſikely,. that this proof of f penitence and, of concern 
for her, would operate a contrary effect to what t 
intended, and would revive all that fond affection, 
which ſhe had fo long indulged. to the unhappy pri- 
ſoner. But what chiefy hardened her heart againſt. him, 
was his ſuppoſed obſtinacy, ii in never making, as, ſhe 
hourly expected, any application to her for mercy 
A IOE'T and the final) gave her conſent to, 
his execution. He diſcovered at his death ſymptoms 
rather-of penitenbe And piety than of fear ; ; and wil-, 
lingly acknowledged the juſtice of the fe ntence, by 
which he ſuffered. The execution was private in the 
Tower, vagteeable to hi $ own 3 He Was, AP, 


prehenfive;/he'Taid; leſt the favour and, compaſſion of 
the people Would too much ralſe his eart in thoſe. 


woments when þamiliation under the a iGing, hand) 
of heaven Was the "ottly* Fropet Ent, which he 
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could indulge *. And the Queen, no doubt, thought, 
that prudence, required — — 
2 ſpectacle ſrom the public eye. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who came to the Tower on purpoſe, and who behetd 


Eſſex's :executian- from a windows encreaſed much 


dy this ation the general hatred, under which. he 


already labouped : It was thought, that. he bad 0 
other purpoſe than ta feaſt his eyes with the death of 


his enemy; and no apology, which be could make 


| for ſo exceptionable a conduct, could be accepted. by 


eloquence, and indũſtry, 


the public. The cruelty and ani maſity with which 
he urged on Eſſer's fate, even hem Cecib relented?, 


; 51 543 5 xvrrotagy G22) 


Tux eat of Eſſex was lr. age, 
when his raſknefs, imprudenoe, and violence brought 
him to this umtimefy end. We muſt here, 28 ; in 
many other inſtances, lament the inconſtancy. al 
human nature, that 4 perſon endomed with 10: nf 
noble virtues, generolity, fincerity, friendflup; valout, 
'ſhonl&in the latter petiod 
of his lite have" erden much teins ves his angdvernal 
paſſions, as involved, not only" himſelf, but many uf 
his friends, in utter ru. The Queen tenderneſ 
and paſfion for him, is it was ti, eue of thoſe ys 
mature honours, wHIth' he "attdined; ſeems, dn the 
whole, the chief circumſtanee which brought on hi 
deſtruction- Cofindent öf het partiality towards bim, 


as well as of big own merit, Ne treated her With 


b haughtineſs, Whit denier Fer Je mor het dignity 


could bear; ank a8 ner amotous inelinations in o a0. 


|  vanced an age” Would natlifally'inake ker appear f. 
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diceſorts, f Hot Hatefuf in his eyes, he was engaged, on- 


by an ne openneſs, of wien he made pro- 
ſion, 6"diſEdver"roo-eakily thoſe ſentiments to her. 
reconciliations-and-rcturris of affection, 
of which' he had ſtili made advantage, induced him tb 
venture on ne provocations, till he puſhed her be< 
yond ufl bourids of patience ; and he forgoty that, tho 
the ſentiments of che woman were ever 
thoſe of «the Tovereign had ſtill in the end n 


Du Bobas: & e 


VSt of Bien allocates,” Onffe;"Davers,'1 Blounk 


Metric,” and Davis were tried and condemned, and 


il of them, except Davis, were executed. The 

Queen pardoned the reſt ; being perſuaded that they 
—— everclpifons their friendſhip to that 
nobleman, and their cate of his ſaſety; and were 
ignorant of the more criminal part of his intentions; 
Southampiton's:; life was ſpared with great difficulty; 
eee eee fyringisll Sis cemeindes 
of this reign. 11 1 nan non 135 , dldon 
„Tur Kibg ef [Scots who. was apprehenſtye leſt 
his correſpondence with Eſſex might have been diſcos, 
rered, and have given offence to Elizabeth, ſent the 
eu of, Marre and the word Kinlaſs, a3 ambaſſadges to 
Englands in order, co congratulare the Queen-on. her 
eſeaps from the late inſutrection and. conſpigcꝝ· They, 
were alſo; ordered to enquire whether, any meaſures, 
had been taken hy ber to. exclude him from the ſuc- 
ena, as. well 3s to diſcover the. inclingrions of che 


4 chief nobility and counſellors, in caſe of the. W 
eite, They, found the diſpoſitions of men 4 fl 
fi courable. 25 they, could with pb? ALS bsc he 


into a correſpondence with 1 5b ole in- 
fluence, after the fall of Eſſex, was en den ona 


be, Memoir, vol. I. p. fro. a 3 
Vor. V. G 2 and 


ſtronꝑ in her, 
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CHAP, and who was reſolved, by this policy, | i acquire, iQ 


_ XLIV. 
| 2601, 


French 
afair 8 


tirne, cht 'confidegice of the ' ſucceſſyr. e knew how 
jealous Elizabeth ever was of her authority, and he 


to James 2 But he afterwards aſſerted, that nothing 
could 'be more advantageous to her, than this correſ- 
pondence | "becauſe the King of Scots, ſecure of 
mounting the throne by his Ades title, aided by 


thoſe connexions With ts Engliſh | miniſtry, was the 


leſs likely to give any diſturbance to the preſent for 
vereign. "He alfo perfuaded that prince. to remain in 


quiet, and pariencly to. expect, that time ſhould open 


to him'the inhetitance of the throne, - without puſhing 
his friends on deſp petate enterprizes which would totally 
incapacitate them from ſerving him. James's 8 equity, 
as well as bis natural facility of Aiſpolition, eaſily i in- 
clined bin to embrace this Teſolygion 55 p and thus the 


aer to that biene eyent. N — 
Tas King of France, w. w Was 3 

in favour of James, and who was averſe to _ 
of England* -andiScotlatid ©,” made his anibaſſador drop 
ſome hints to Cecil | of Uenry 3 willing ;neſs to concut 
in any weaſürt for dope 6h the hopes- of the 
Sc6ttiſh tlonarch'; but as Ceci Dowel! an entire dil 
approbation-of uch ſchemes; the court of France 
took no farther ſteps in that matter; 5 alid thus the only 
foreign” power, Which could g ve 2 7 5 3 to 


James's ſiiccellibh,” was induced to de in it 
Henry made #)ourniey this ſummler to | Ga and t the 


| ae heating of his intentions, went A Do 
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in hopes of bong, A ; perſonal interview with a t . 4 b. 
arch, whom, ll .gthers, ſhe. moſt loved and mbſt aw 


kelpecked. The F reach Fig. who kelt the fame 4. 1601. 

ments towards | her, Would gladly haye accepted af _ -- 
propoſal ; but 48. many Sales occutred,. it appeared 0 

ac to Tay aſide, b le gommon conſent, the e pro- | 

ject of an "interyiew. a Þ 12abethy- however, wrote ſuc- 

eeflvely two letters to Henty, one, by. Edmondes, 

another by Sir Robert Syd dney, in which ſhe expreſſ 14 

a defire i 00 conferring, ahaut, a buſineſs, of, importance, 

with fome miniſter Ih whom that prince cepoſed entire 

enhdence; e | Tue The mardueſz of Rho is. the King' s fa- 

vourite and pr rime * miniſter, came to ECT in; diſguiſe 3 * 

and the. 3 of wa able ſtateſman contain 2 

fulf account of his converlation with Elizabeth. That 

ma gnanimous Princes had formed. a ſcheme: of eſta- 


5 in 5 7 With 15 771 a new y ſtem 


$44 


1 N of her a Ys "nf E e to unite 
all the ſeventeen ; n provinces df, the Low. Countries into 
one be ublic, © in order to form. a perpetual barrier 

05 zgainft Ned encreale of the French, as well 
ag of t the Spaniſh, monarchy. „Henry had himſelf 
If long 'medirat ed. fuck; a projet againſt the Auſtrian fa- 
mily; and When cou d. not forbear expreſſing his 

nl aloniſhm 1185 7 71 he found that Elizabeth and his 
J rs had never communicated their 
ite thous 15 7 i 6 bed. 1 95 only entered into 
i Fl 151 e ede Views, hut had alſo formed the ſame 
b | roject f for... t 10 executian. The, affairs, however, 
2 | Gf France were not yet brought to a Froatos, which 
mi ht enable Henry to begin that great enterprize z 


by and Rhoni, ſatis fed the Queen, that it would be ne- 
ben mn ceſſary 
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2 2 6 b. and who In NT by . ace to acquire, in 
: + , time; the confidence of che ucceſlgr. e knew how 
160. jealous Eibe ber was of her authority, and he 
|  thiicfors tarchlly coligealed'froth her his attachment 
? to Janes: But he afterwards aſſerted, that nothing 
could 'be more advatitageous to hy than this corref- 
pondenice; becauſe the King of Scots, ſecure of 
mounting! the throne by his Wee title, aided by 
thoſe connexlons with the Engliſh miniſtry, was the 
leſs likely to give” any , diſturhance to the preſent for 
— Vereign./ He allo perfuaded that prince to remain in 
quiet, and pariencly to expect, that time ſhould open 
to him the inhetitance of the throne, | withaut puſhing 
his friends on deſperate enterprizes which would totally 
incapacitate them from ſerving him. James's equity, 
as well as bis natural facility of Aiſpolition, eaſily i in- 
clined him to embrace this reſolution * ane thus the 
minds of the "Engliſh. were ſlentiy, but univerſally 
diſpoſed to admit, without 'opp6/ition. the ſucceſlion 
of the Scottiſh line: The death of Eſſex, by putting 
an end t to faction, had been rather favpurable than Pre- 
judicial to that great event; . 
Tue King of France, who. w was , kale 5 pre poſſeſs | 
in favour of James, and who was averſe to the union | 
of England and Scotland e, made his ampaffador drop f 
ſome hints to Cecil of Henry" $ W i to concut 5 
in auh weéalürs for diſäppofneig the hopes- of the W | 
Sconnith mionarch';' but as Cecil ewe an entire dil | 
approbation-of "ich Themes; the court '6f France ; 
n 


took no farther Repyin that matter 3 atid'thus the only 


foreight powet, which could | mach, d diſturbance vil , 

James's ſuecellit, was indu 44 55 quleſce 1 in it“ 4 
gong Henry made . Journey this ſumitier to 2 And the l 
| Queen, bete of his intentions, Want to Doves P 
ef" kön s 57 Hatton wy Ton 979% Ding 0 
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ELIZABETH. Fry 
- hopes of 1 a peifonal interview with a t 


th hers ſhe moſt, loved and m 
'teſ tepefed,” 117 French Ride, who ele the ſame 1 
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ments toward 5 her, Would gladly haye accepted. of the 


53 4 


propoſal ; ;. but 48. many difficulties, occutred, it appeared 


neceſſary, to lay. aſide, b & by -coritog, conſent; the pro- 


1030 : 


jet of an interyiew, ! 12abeths- howeyer, wrote. ſuc- 
eeſlively two, lertery,. to Henry,, one by  Edmondes, 


another 80 Sir Robert Sydney, in, which ſhe expreſſed | 


a. dchire re © conferring, a aut, a buſineſy. of, tmportance, 
with "ſome ; miniſter ih 1 w, om "that prince repoſed entire 
cdnhdence; d: "The, marqueſs of Rhoni, the King' $ fa- 
vourite' and prime miniſter came to Dorer i in; diſguiſe ; = 
and "the, Mev of. a able #ateſman, contain a 
fulf accountt of his converſation with Elizabeth; That 
ma gnanimous priricels, had | ſormed a, ſcheme! of eſta- 
5 in 1 7 With Henry; a new ſyſtem 
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ame Leger Vieyrs, hut alſo, big the ſame 
projet f for. r..t elr executian. . 1 affairs, however, 
| of F rance were not yet brought to a | Ttuation, which 
might enable Henry to begin that great enterprize; 
an Rhoni, ſatisfied the Queen, that it would be ne- 
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ELIZABETH, 453 


income *. But Elizabeth, tho! ſhe juſtly valued ber- 


ſelf, on fixing the ſtandard of the Engliſh coin, much 


gebated b 75 her predeceſſors, and nad ihnobatell Very 
at delicate Rial?" War ſeduced Vy: the ſpe- 
cious Arg aments employ ed 57 the lord trenfufer on 


little in 
an ce 2nd the ane 6 2 great quantity of baſe 


money, which ſhe. made uſe of in the pay of her forces 


garireon 1·1 win S Yer: /C ) Tr" 


in Ire}; nd 
'Mouy jor, the deputy, was a man of greatability ; 

and 7 0 the danger of mutiny among the tr. 

he led t hem idftancy into the feld „and reſolyed, by 
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ſucceſs in 


means of. Ari, is and by 5 Ing them. em- 


ployed againſt by e enemy, to Obyidt thoſe inconve- 
niencies, \ which were July dpprebended:” He made 
military roads,” and d. bu 

droye py Je Gene but ol Lerale; he hatraſſed 
Ty yrong in Vikter, Wird inroads and leſſer expeditions ; ; 
. 2 hy 5 ty where, anddining: all Teaſons, 
the 5 ovifions « 0 he reduced them to periſh 
wich famine i £182 17855 Je dee to which 
they F e e Tp {ne time, Sir 


denn Docyra Ne . —— 
troops, to k the ca 15855 Derr 
10 r ea oh IE ro i ma 
naſtery of, on 
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ky 10 e e Iri N 5 RY Gerte Sen idle in 

the province of Muniter. " He Tejze&rh itular e eatl of 

de gp ſent hin 0 g e wat Florence Macarty 
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:ncome ©. But Elizabeth, tho? we juſtly valued ber- 


ſelf, on fixing the ſtandatd of the Englif coin, much 


cbafed 175 ker predeceſſors, and nad iunsbatell very, 
at Aelieate article, Was ſeduted Þy'the ſpe- 
cious aro aments” eitiþloys cy the lord trehfüfer on 


little ! Int 
this been and the" ane A great quantity of "baſe 


money, m ſhe made uſe of in the pay of her forces | 
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and 7 the Finger 75 mutiny amofig che troops, 


he le them intanuly into the field, and reſolved, by 
means of. ſtrict ifclptine, * and by D Ing them em- 
ployed againlt the e chem, to obyſite thoſe inconye- 


niencies, which were Jun kl , 1 8 1 
a $ ery; he 


| military V. ade, and du 
| drove che Mac- Genies bur of Lerale; he barraſſed 
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2 Septem- 
.* 


eye n ina condition for reſiſting abe Spaniſh 


\cvidiali. ban, Ally zenpected, Then deputy; 


W afl dis danger, to which the ſouthern pro- 
vinces Were τ⁰οUο,O Jeſt the proſecution. of. the, (Wax 
agwainſt. T yrane, wWha was reduced to 1BTFAL cextie 


dat in uad kembrebod: Mühe bid) amy mae Mun. 


fleg:!do tSlmid bayot od bas ; esd bn momilss 


At daft, the Spaniards, under Dan John d' Aquila, 
arrived at Kingſale; and Sit Richard Pierey, who com 
mabdeũi :in-the oun with a: ſmalb garriſon af an up: 


dteſ and fifty men, fund himſelf obliged: tõ abandea 
j6 btheär appeapance. Theſe. invaders amounted. to 


four 'thouſapd men, and! the Irif ex preſſed a) great 


deſite to joln them; in order toffee the mſelves from the 


Engliſm government, with which they wete extremes 
I ys; -diſeontented:3:! One chief ground of their com · 


Plaint Was the introduction of heir trials b <a 


an Fantec abhotred by//this;: harbarous x 

thod nothing? contribyites-more;;.to, the;ſupport.« Is 
equity ant Hberty; for which the Engliſh laws, gre. fo 
jultly Eclebrated. - The Iriſh alſo borg: arent favour 
why! Sparitards;;hayingentenrained: mion 
rhey themſelves ere deſcehdedift rogothat-nation:}pnd 
their attachment a dhe catholic, religion; iproved a 


| new Taufe of 'abetion ito the invaders. DA. ulla 


aiim theltitlevf geferal i hol aua. forthe 2 
vation of theifaitlckg Ireland, md be ændgswOxNed 0 
pertiiade' #1cttptople, thut Queen Elizabeth was; hy 
era ballemob? ther\prpey/ dexitived» of: her,;exowny 
tut abr facts wereabſolied from! mel ont f ale: 
gidnce ; wat: chir te>Spamards 1 tre came ta dehvat 
che THR nw he power of 1h debil be Mauntiaz 


boat ie nere lh ro ic with ug ute: idfodetcte pet 


Vent a total inſurrection of-:the ift nd having ge 
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thered - together! his forces, he formed the ſieg 
Kinſale by land; While Sit Richard Leviſan, : 
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fall ſquadron, blockaded it by ſac He bad LV arc _— 


degun his operations than hs Reard bf the a1 rl of un. 
otder body of two thoufand-'Spanjards, under the em- 
mand of Alphonſo Ocampo, who had taken poſſeſſi om of 
Baltimore and Berehaven; and he found himſelf obliged 
to detach Sir” George Carew. to:oppoſe their Progreſs. 
Tyrone meanwhile, with Randal, Mac-Sutley, Tirel 
batvn of Kelley, and other chieſtains of che Triſh, had 

Oentmipo with all their forces; and were mateh- 
ing to che relief of Kintale. The deputyy informed of 


ſu hundred marintv, he poſted bis troops on un ad- 
vantagedub ground owhichi Lay Kheit paſſage, leau- 
ing ſomie cavaltyto prevent fall ſο⁹ Aquila and 
the Spaniſtt garriſon? When Tyrone, with a bady of 


lim und Spatiiarts,” apprDa N hed, i he wvaS ſurprized to 


fhd the Engliſti ſo well poſted; and ranged in ſuch good 
order; und he immediately: ſounded a zetreat:' But the 


deputy gavr orderꝭ to purſue him; and having thrown 


i races troops into diſorder, he followed: them 


to the lain body whom tie alſo attacked, and put t0 
fi Wich - the-Maighter of exidrve hundred mend. 
was taken priſoner; Tyrone: fed, int Ul 


eee Spain z And D Aquila, 


fülding hiddfelF: duced 0 the . greateſt: difficulties, 
was bbliged tw capitulate upon;ſuch! tetms ae th de- 
pity preſcribed th him? He ſurrndered Kinfale and 
Baltimore, andagreed.tccevacugte the kinguom, This 
great blow, jolned to other ſucceſſeaj gained by Wilmor, 
edvernor'of Kerry; and by Roger and: Gavin Harvey, 
thiew' che rebels into diſmay nf gau proſpect of 


che final reduction of that Kingdom. | 
| "13d q ob 4 q bad 3 
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their deſign! dy intkrcepted letters, mad preparations 
to receive: them zdand being joined by Leviſon with 


ell 
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H 4 FP. pr, Aber babe effi; was cltifeihely bir 
XIV. er eee dee beliqh'the:ſup.. 
1001. Ts Te Earliaqſent, which were! fſfexd-very. 
ſinally; ut, whick.,; e vet regarded af, tights! gn 

ern e de nafithBading\her. 

750 taffugalitö testen other; ex pelllente ſach, 
Ning. the royal Gemelnes; and. eto i jewel öde 
exaghing 19ans; figm abe peogle T in order to 4 0 

this Sguße © «DJentialtgi.ths Renout and zutefeſtö bf. 
Englang. The, neceſſitys of hef affairs, obliged het 

2, Otcber, again tg ſumman;a, Parliament 3 and isi hefe, Des e 
r tho eld age as radvanging faſt upomher, tho! 
ſhe had loſfſ much gt her popularity rede eg 
executipn of Eſlex, inſomuch thats When ſberapp Gare 
in publig, be: vas not attendet with the uſual Kapla 
matjonsud, yetlthe powers uf her prerogative, ſupport 1: 
ed b flug ˙ſtilb ramained as high and unn 
troulablaageverdt n oed yilmuen eg dgid day? 
ee eee eee n ee 
ſons to ditingwiſhithemelvesimoivi} add military emen, 
ployments a van the Queen, ho was no. able; H 
het revenue tuq;iye themany retard prapartidned 100. 
their ſeryices; hado made chſe of an expedient; hi hed ©: 
been:-employtd by aher predtceſſors but which lad): 
neyan beeticartetl;to ſuch; an extreme ag under her! ade-: 
migrations: She: granted: her: ſervants and Xouttiersy: 
patents fw motippollea g and theſe: patenta they folds: 
to uhr; o v rere thereby enabled to rdiſe comamp- 
dities ſpemliat pride: the yoplbſedd and who put intinein 
ble neſſintꝭ pn Allioommerce, induſtry, and ni 
latiinorft ig aftogiſbing! td cunſider the mumpen and! 
impogtante af thoſe; commodities; ieh were thus af 
ee eee ee eee kbedrn. poder, 


ment. 
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cards} vealfoſitins;felſs7-SoilRayite, e- MiB, om wv. 
tmiin diff lifts vf cloth, "por-aſhes) dau eta vie; db 
ſxovals/ Rel, aquatithy probte fte homer; Tater e- 

petfe,” lead, atcidehdesz Vil, ealaffünteſtöfie; Dit gk 

blubber, aſſes, papet, ſtarel, tin, ſulphür; A 5 

pery, ritd pilkharde,"triiffortatib4'or iron 6Hirandt 

off beer,” of harnz of Heather; fmportation of pat 

waolag of iſh urn: Theft ate bit pürt 6F the 2 5 
modities; Whieh had been eohſigned over to mo 6Bg7" 

lite b. When this diſt das read over in the hoafe, 1 bi 

member exied out, Ill not bread in the nilnb Br 

ſaid every: one with aftoniſhnietit:' Te,” 1 Mert you; © 

replied: he, if afftire yo. mar thicrave, we falt ſbvr drin 
reducett 30 a menapoly/ bafore nere \Parliamiont *, Theſe 
monopoliſts/ were ſd exotbitant/in' their:demdhds; th 
in ſome places they raiſed che prior of alt; from fil. 
teen penge la: buſhel, to Fourteen: ori fifteen ſuillin 6. 
duch high profits naturally begot intruders upon 
commeme ; and in oder to ſecùre chemlelverigatnil 
eneroschmbnts, the patentees' were artiied with hn 

and arbitrary power fro che council}; by\whiciothep- 

were enabled top pe the: people at plraſuteʒo un, 

to exidt” money from ſuch es they: thought proper to 

accuſe of interfering wich cleir patent a The aten 

tees of falt: petre, having tlie pOWer of entering into 
every houſe) and of cmmitting what, Hauer they 
pleaſed in ſtables, veſlars;'0rwhero-ever they: ſuſpecee: 
(alt-perte”-ralghit obe gathered; common extorted'- 

money from choſk uh deſmed to free themſelbes frany 

this damage or tröuble :. And while all domeſtibin< 
terbourſe Was thus refitained;] left any ofoope? Yhould 
remain* for induſtry, almolt every ſpecits of foreign 
cemmmerceguag CouHnC A 00 excluſive” companies, who' 
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S nr. dougkt and ſold at any price that they themſelvez 
— he tw Pty TER yy thang 7390 \ 
a6or be Paasr>grievances,!.the molt;-intolerible for the 
pteſent, and. the moſti pernicious in their conſtquehers, 
that ever were known in any age or under any. 
vernment; had been mentioned in che laſt Parliamegt, 
andi a petition had even been preſented to the Giles, ; 
complaining of the patents; but ſhe ſtill pexſiſted in 
defending her monopoliſts againſt hier people? | n 
was now introduced-into che lower houſe, abs! 
41''theſe rhoriopolies;; and at the former application 
had been woſiſcceſsful, a law was:nfiſted' oH as the 
fly certain expedient for cortrecting theſe abuſes); 
ie couriers, on the other band, maintained, that 
this mattor regarded the prerogatiye, and that the com 
mons could never hope for Tuceeſs, * if they” did bot 
1 make app] 1 In ehe maſt buche and" reſp ec by 
Wenner, to the Queen's. gaodnels, and. benghcence, 
The topics, hich? were advanced in the houſe und 
Which catne equally from” the 4 P be de coitntty 
gentlemen, and were, admitted. by, boch, will zur 
the maſt extraordinary: to ſuch ag are prepoſſoſſed with 
idea of ine privileges 1 b the people dating 
Et age, and 4 0 th 8. liberty ed, un T; 16 405 
Miniſtration : of Ag It was :afſerted, that the 
Queen. inherited both an enlarzing And 2 
55 05 70 e ve. the” tight” fer "ar 1s 22110 12 
Was, reſſ te or otherwiſe... 
R He might AT pi what Toto 
e We eee 
| 8 — a a alt F TURe.NOT,GEAM xamin 5 RTE 
4 admit — 67 Thatabſoluteprinees; 
5255 as che foyereig s of *Explatid, "s Wete 4 ſpecies es of 
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Queen's hands by g lawys or ſtatutes ; ſiace, by-meaps * 4 YE 
of her diſpenſing power ſhe could looſen hotſelf at her — 
pleaſure” That even ina elauſe ſhould be annexed 
to a ſtatute; excluding her diſpenſing power „ ſhe could 
fr diſpenſe witho that clauſe, and chem with the tas 
te b., Aſter all this diſcourſe; more worthy of 2 
Twkiſh qiyan than of an Engliſn houſe of commons, 
according to our preſent idea of this aſſembly, the 
Queen, who. perceived how: odious monopolies: had 
become, and what heats! were likely to riſe, ſent for 
che ſpeaker, and deſired him to infotm the houſe, that 
ſhe; would immediately cancel the WG and 
oppreſſive uf theſe: patents 1519105 1X9 18779 . a 


2105 mh 64 mi I 648 dss. ö ont 
1 Wey not be bmi, to fubfaljn foie palliges Ef eſe" ſpecchesj which | 
may ſerye yery wobely to Be ae a juſt idea of the government of, that age 


e ce or ich Ar N Elizabeth. 


ce Hyd 5 Proper | enipſed, ag a planation of 
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efpeciolly x hen the xerbedyrtoucheth 1 ry point of 9 
to to 
1 1 re ax Bo ern 


Wache © Beahet fad; He thiti p e to debate Mr 
A 1 gp erg! to wa nie Nr. Laurence Hyde ſyid, 
* 5 5 bt of e ute I 
this _ to ſpeak, or th 

adde of diogation of her intjefly's 7400 
= and the — . Speaker, quoth ſerjeant Harris, for ought 1 
re, thelhbuſe meveth ch bare thi bill 1 5 nature * * Jt muſt 
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bands of thefzi-blood-ſuckers {of ;the!;commonyealth. ,-.Jf; a boch, In. 


then | begin with more humiliation. And truly, Sir, the bill is good of 
iiſelf / dur dhe perminz oi i ĩs ſamewinat.out.of courſe. Mr. Montague aig, 


The mütter is good Aud honeſt, and 1 be this manager! 0 /proceedipg by 


bi well eU in > ehis mutter: The grevanees are great, and 1] would 
note oi untoo you thus; muchy bat the laſſ Parliament we-ptocecded by 

way A petitien,: which hed no ſucteſeful effefts; Mr Francis Apre ſaic, 

1 know. de Queen 'xprorogative is 2 ching cyrious to be dealt withal z yet 


all gnetantes ate net comparable. I :cannot utter with: my tongte ar 


concedxe vH y Heart! the grebt geievatiges: that the town and country, for 
which Pier ve; ſuffeve ch by · ſome oin theft monopalies. It bringeth the g- 
nem prof I 1 PWynte hand, and the end gf all this is beggary and 

bondage to tlie ſubſects.o Wempe a law farahe rug any faithful currying 
of leather: There is a patent ſets all at liberty, notwithſtauding that 
ſtatute. And c what pimpoſe ia it to do any ching by act of Parliament, 
when the” Oven. ill unde dhe fame by: her prerogati wg N. Out of the ſyiri 
of humiliation; Mr. Speakery! I do {peaks it, there is no.aRt of her's, 
hath beew'ge in niore>tidrngatary;; to her: lun. majefty,. more; odigasta th 


fubje;; moredangerois tothe! commonwealth chan che granting of- theſe 


moropolita.o| Nr. Martin faid; I de peak for: a town dag grieves and 


| pines, for a; country. that: groaneth and langwſheth - under the burthen, of 


monſirous and unconſc ionable ſubliitutes.ro/the.monopdlitans.of Barch, tin, 
kh, cloth} oily wiorgar,dalty and I. naw not, what; may, what, net The 
Lranmedities both of m ton and country ate 1 


Speaker, beiag let blood, be left flall Jangbiſhivg without apy. xexpedy,; hou 
can thegbod: eftate:6f-#hat/ body body dil temain d Such iy the ſſate af my ion 
and country; ther traffic. ig taken away; the: inward and: private, com p. 
Sties and ces Leaded? and date not: be uſed withapt the licence. af theſe 
monopylienn; E thele blood-(uckerxibe (Gilles Yang to. ſuck, up the b 


and principaleſt comanogities;}.WHich the earth there; hath given r v wht 


will Bervine of ug from Whom: the fruits of Mu aun ſſoll and the com- 
modites 6. Bur on labeur; Which-with, the ſ went of. out brows, 5 1 


to the Khess if mite and dirt, we have -dabönted ser, ſhall bg, taken 


ant f Villard -aytberidyp! which this poor. Lager! dtc 3 


Mr. Geolgy Moore faid; We. know: kngw' the» poweritofi her majefiy;c «2928 be 


reſtrained* 5 cn aer why chere fe Thoukd ud; thud talk? Admit we 
chould make this Kirytewith a; nem; cute yi get the Queen M Se 
patent with aa 0 3/Grofs thai He. Iiahink 4herefore it 

ore th chibgrivity: and-wiſdompf1tbinhov(e to proceed. yiith 2 
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let; of oven in arcy ching) h a geo fottifh og fenſcleds1 of, the 
common gfiedintd! ofitherominopweaktiys Swe proceed by way, fi 1 
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iin question, and which the lau af the land have ever. allowed: and min 
tained, Ee in therefore apply dy petition to ber-majoRty. 211 521m bluyd' 
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of the, (Queen's, goognels, and condeſcenſign, 
ber ſaid, with tears in his eyes, chat if a { 4 527 


bo hg ei Ilid fl? Meet bu conditioner str: Une n Q ** 
ment to our petition. Bat ſimee that — — 


Sig Nubert Wroth ſaid, I ſpeaks and I ſpeak it bauldlyſctheſe pategtees are 


worſe than ever they weren Mr, Hayward Townlignd.propoled, that they 
ſhould make ſuit to her majeſty, not only to repeal all rnongpelige grievous 
«to tho ſpbject, dot alſo that t Wld pleaſe her majeſty to give che R- 
kama leave to wu an aft; chat /they might be of po more force, validity, 
en ede, chan they are ar the capracn law, rithout the, firength, aß har 


«I 21 


e AP. 
— 


ve. Which che wt might no.] do, and the aft being ſo rmaſan- - 


Able, ue. 3 : aflure durſe de Her! majeſty would not! delay the: paling 
theresf, yet we, bet loving ſwbjefts, c. would not offer without hes ptivity 
And conſent (the enuſo ſo warty ei wear erte ee 
Je fu ſuch d.. u Kadi Is Is 232} 402369 & #4 e ; 193389] do 
on ſubſequent day, ther dillagalnſt monopolies was ks Cs 
and Nr. Spicer ſald It is to putpoſe to offer to tit her majeſty's hands 
act of purliament, when ſue may Joofer herſelf at her pleaſure; Aix. 
ivies ſald, God hach given that power to abſolite-princes, which-he u. 
tnbotes to Uimfelf. Diai qu Di. 0 (Ne B. This iam herapplies/od 
the Kings of England.) Mei ſeeretary Cecil lad, I ans ſervant to th Mee 
und betone 1 would fpeclk and give conſent to u. cafe that Hula debaſe ber 
„or abtidge it, I would wiſh tat my tongue avfe ont out r 

dead. Fam: fare there ewe faw=mnalcers before cliere were laws 3 (Meanii; 
1 ſuppoſe, thut the Torextign wat above the les.) Qncrgentetada:avenc 
bur to polle(dius, with the-axecution, of ther in an-andient recht of 
yur ef Beward thifthitds 3Likely:encagh to! be true im that kim, witet | 
the Kint Was afraid' of G:ofobje@t-If you fand open law, [and-diſpitcref 


— Aud for my own. part, 1 ke hot theſe cm! houlkdibe 
ybo, Mr, Speer, Aoule pesform the charge bert ef 

5 inthe" kgtnding us, dh Panlianmiat motto: teceixe hihi 

— For her Majeſty's eure he oper to all grievances, ander bande 

— out to every m petitions, —— When be! prigce: diſpenſer, wich 
1 pen la, that is left to ub alteration of ſovereignty: that: s gaod and 
inevocable , Mr. Montague ſaid, I am loth to ſpeake het know leks 
perhaps, 1 Maud dipleaſe: Phe prerogative- royabis hat ige innow 


Alter the ſpeakeritols che houſeuhat the Queen bad ennulled manz, 
the patents; Ml Franeis Moore iG, I mut confes; Me. Speaker, I 
the houfe both the laſr Parliament and this, touchit this points: but l nν 
tirant' (and F hope he Rouge thinkerh ſo) to ſet limits and boundö tg the 
prerogative royal ' "He ptovepls to move; that thanks ſhauld be given ce 
der majeſty 3 and alſo, that erherenb Avers ſperc hes have been moved extra- 


Etui in the houſe, Wich doubtleſs have been told her majeſty, and per- 


5 everlaſting 


Au 
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everlaſting happineſs had been pronounced in his fa- 
vour; he could have ſelt more Joy than that with which 
he was at p refent overwhelmed'®, © Another” obſerved, 


>, 1714 124 18 3 bons! 2915 145 8 31 vu 


haps i conceived'of by har, Mr.” Sei Goal dries 


craye pardon for the ſame. N. B. Theſe extraQty were taken by Townſend, 


"I member of . houſe, who was no courtier ; and the Fxtrav2gance of the 


iÞ 


| . ſeems rather to de on the other hide: It will certainly appear odd 
to {vj that this" liberty” fiould be thought extravagant; ' However, the 
| Queen, potwithſtapdivg, ther eajoling the honſe, vas ſo ill. farldfied wit 


5 18 maſqued under public preſence, D' Ewes, p. 619. 


oo 


theſe proceedi » that ſhe ſpoke of them peeviſhly i in ber conCc)uding ſpeech, 
and teld Gan that ſhe perceived,” that private reſpects with them were 


59 


There were ſome other topics, in favour of pretogative, ſlill more extra. 


vagant, advanced j in the houſe this parliament... When the queſticn of the 
ſubſidy was before them, Mr. ſerjeant Heyle ſald, Mr. Speaker, I marvel 
much, that the N6uſe Monld Gand won Yribtiig of e ſubfdy bi the dür 


of payment, V hen all we have is her majeſty s and fe may laufully at her 


pleaſure take it from us ; Vea, ſhe hach as much right to all our dandt t 
00ds"as to any revenue of her crown. At which Bot e houſe h 

and höhe, and talked; Well, quoth 25. rjeant Heyl ©, 2 your 3 

mall not doe de Cor of | coiinbnarice,” 1850 Vir! Speaker ſtood bp and faid 


| It is a great diſorder that! this ſhould be uſed .. So the ſaid ſerjeant pe 
; ceded, and when he had' ſpoken a little while, the houſe hemmed | again; 
A0 f e Ht den. in hls latter Tpeech, he faid; he could prove! his former 


tt * 


| pbſition by pfecedents in the time of Hemp che third, King John, King 


Stephen &, which was the occaſion of their hemming. D'Bwes, 5. 63. 

It is obſervable, that Heyle was an e lawyer, A man of character; 

Win wood; Vel. T. 5 p. 290. And tho 'the houſe in genertl ſhewed thei 

difapprobation; nd one cared to talex him downz or oppoſe theſe extravagunt 

poſitions; 1 It was alſo aſſerted this feflion; that in-the ſame manger a th 
man confvl was poſſeſſed of the power of rej tting motion 


jecting or admi 
in the ſe ate, the Spes ker wight either admit or TH bills in the hook, 


| Dig, *þ. 695; Tue hole" declared thernſebres againift this 'opinian; 


” 


but the very propoſal. of it is a bool at what'a *. r 


he ny 5 rg | Bie ing VAT 91 It 


In the year, 1 Judges made x ſolemn r that England wit 


_ alt te cha: ab . King wis the head,” In 'eohſequence' 


this opithion, they eidrriitied] Mt ever if the t of the Erft bf Elizabeth 
had never been made, the K ing was ſupreme head: of: the 1eburch/; aol 


| might ave erected, by by his prerogative, ſach a.cqurt as the ec eclefraſting] "or 
mint: be wt 


For that as the Heat of alf bi tel. No that court n 


plainly arbitrary 1 Me power Was equally abſolat 


over the pb} 2 year Reports, p. 8. Caudrey's caſe, 
e 1 00 ren 


Oo 
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that this meſſage fromm ties ſoc ed, perſan of che Queen, o A r. 
was a kind of goſpel or. glad-tidings,, and ought; to be XVI. 


received as ſuch, and be. written, in the table of their 1601. | 
hearts . And it was farther remarked, that in the 


ſame manner as the Deity would not give his glory to 
another, ſo the Queen herſelf was ehe on agent in 
their preſent proſperity. and happinets , „ The houſe 
voted, that the. {peaker, -with à certain number of mem 
ders, ſhould-aſk permiſſion to wait on her majeſty, and 
return her thanks for her e ah to her 
people. | 61 1 28 30 Aa 1 bor ptem v 
Wurm che e with the e was in- 
troduced — the Queen, they all lung themſelves on 
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able time, al. ſhe thoughe proper to expreſs” her deſire, 
that they ſhould riſe The ſpeaker diſplayed the gra- 
titude of the common, on Account that her facred ears 
were eyer open 10 hear. them, and her: bleſſed hands 
ever ſtretched out to relieve them. They acknowleged, 
he 2 in all duty and thankfulnefß acknowleged, 

that, before; they .called, her preventing grace, and 
alk deſerwitig' goodneſs watehed over them for their good; 

a rey ge than they, could deſire, much les 
delerve., He remarked, that the attribute which was 
moſt proper to God, to perform all he promiſethʒ ap. 
pertairied alſo to herz and that ſhe Was all truth, all 
conſtaney, and all goodneſs... And he concluded wit 
theſe expreſſions, Neither. do e preſent our thanks 
« in words or any outward ſign, which"cifi'be no 
« ' ſufficient.) retribution. for 4 great goodheſs; 3 but i in 
105 all duty and: thanł fulnaſs, proſtrate at your feet, we 
preſent dur moſt thankful hearts; even the 
a Had drop; of Vlad in bar hearts, and the, Taff irn 
«of breath, eee de to: be 
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66 breathed up, for your ſafety *,” The Queen hey 
very patiently this ſpeech, where ſhe was flattered in 
phraſes appropriated to the Supreme Being; and ſhe 
returned an anſwer, full of ſuch-expreflien® of ten- 
derneſs towards her people, as eught to have appearet 
fulſome after the late inſtances of -rigour which ſhe hat 
employed, and from which nothing but neceflity hat 
made her depart. Thus was this critical affair happily 


_ terminated; and Elizabeth, by prudently receding, 
in time, from her rights, maintained Her dignity, and 


preſerved the affections of her people. 


Tux commons granted her a ſupply very -anprece- 


| aer of four ade wud cight Gone ; nnd th 


_ ceived any ſatisfaction in the 


were ſo dutiful as to vote this apply defore they x. 

of monopolies, 
which they juſtly conſidered as of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to the intereſt and happineſs of the nation 


Had they attempted to artort that epricefiion by key. 


ing the ſupply in ſuſpence; ſo haughty was the Queen's 


diſpoſition, that this appearance of conſtraint and jex- 
louſy had been fufficient to have produred 4a 
all aheir requeſts, and to have forced her into ſome a 
of authority ſtill more violent and arbitrary. 

Tx remaining events of this reign are neither veij 


numerous nor important. The Queen, finding thi 


the Spaniatds had involved her in fo. much trouble, by 


fomenting and aſſiſting the [Iriſh rebellion, . reſolved 


to give them employment at home; and ſhe fitted out 
a: fquadren, of nine ſhips. under Sir Richard Leviſon, 


Admiral, and Sir William Monſon, vice-admiral, whon 


the ſent on an expedition to the coaſt of Spain. Th 


Admiral, with part of the fquadron, met the galleon 


loaded with treaſure ; but was: not ſtrong enough t 


Attack them: The vice: admin allo fell in with ſome 


* F 668, Gap, ver 


| 
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very rich ſhips; but they leaped for a like reaſon : c H A. F- 
0 And theſe two braye officers, that their expedition XIV. 2 
b might not, be entirely fruitleſs; reſolved to attack the 160, - 
Ne harbour of Cerimbra in Portugal, Where, they received © 
af intelligence, à very rich Carrack had taken ſhelter. 
1 The harbour was. guarded by a caſtle: There were 
deen gallies ſtationed in it: And che militia of the 
a country, to the number, as way. belleveg, of twenty | 
ly thouſand men, appeared in arms on the ſhore: Yet, 
80 notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, and others derived 
dom the winds and tides, the Engliſh ſquagron broke 
into the harbour, diſmounted the guns of the caltle, r 
* WH funk or burnt, or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged 
7 WM thecarrack to ſurrender . They brought her home ta 
of England, and ſhe was valued at a million of ducats * 
2 A ſenſible loſs to the Spaniards; 10 a ſupply ſtill more 
conſiderable to Elizabeth . iy 
5 Tux affairs of Ireland, after the defeat of Tithe, =_ 
7 WM and the expulſion of the Spaniards, haſtened to a ſer- 
t tement, Lord Mountjoy divided his army into finial | 
oY parties, and barrafled the rebels on every fide He 1 
built Charlemount, and many other ſmall forts, which | 4 
were impregnab e to the Iriſh, and guarded all the N 


Important paſſes of the country: The activity of 'Sir 
tu i ken) Docwray%od Sic Arthur ChicHeRter, permitted 
il *> pole of, Ker er to the rebels; And many'Pf the 
wel BY ckieftains, after ſkulking, during ſome ti me, like wild 

beaſts, in woods and moraſfes, ſubmitted to mercy, 


Out 47'S: + # 4395 Is 15 ih, 08373 1139 24764 « 

ſon, and received ſuch conditions a5 the Seguty 1 — 75 rs 
impoſe upon them. "Tyrone, himſe made appli J. 

hon 0 impoſe upon th m. Ty n 2 fo ei Soba A 
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Ku f Monſon, p. 4 g Camden, p. 647. a wal gelt 


v This year the Spardards begun the fiege of Offead; 'wiich wad bubely 

h ui i:fended for five months by Sir Franicis/Vere:. The States then relieved 

on e eee den ae et eee Ga fege fag ge 
thou 


years, and is computed to have coſt the lives of an hundr 
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tion by Arthur Mac-Baron, his brother, to be receives 
upon terms; but Mountjoy would not admit him, 
except he made an abſolute ſurrender of his life and 
fortune to the Queen's mercy. He appeared before 


to his preſent fortune; and after acknowleging his 
offence in the moſt humble terms, he was committed 
to cuſtody by Mountjoy, who intended to bring him 

over captive into England, to be diſpoſed of at the 
Queen's pleaſure, 

Bor Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any 
ſatisfaction from this fortunate event: She had fallen 
into a profound melancholy ; which all the advantages 
of her high fortune, all the glories of her proſperous 
reign, were unable, in any degree, to alleviate or 
aſſuage. Some aſcribed this depreſſion of mind to her 
repentance of granting a pardon to Tyrone, whom ſhe 
had always reſolved to bring to condign puniſhment 
for his treaſons, but who had made ſuch intereſt with 
the miniſters, as to extort a remiſſion from her, 
Others, with more likelihood, accounted for her de- 


correſpondence maintained in her court with her ſuc- 
ceſſor the King of Scots, and by the neglect to which, 

on account of her old age and infirmities, ſhe imagined 
herſelf to be expoſed. But there is another cauſe 
afligned for her melancholy, which has long been 
rejected by hiſtorians as romantic, but which late dif- 
coveries ſeem to have confirmed *; Some incidents 
happened which revived her wdderncld for Eſſex, and 
filled her with the deepeſt ſorrow for the conſent which 
the had unwarily given to his execution. 


i See the ptoofs of this remarkable fact collected in Birch's Negocit: 
tions, p. 200, And Memoirs, vol, II. P» 481, 505, 506, Kc. 
FT ur 


the deputy at Millefont, in a habit and poſture ſuitable 


jection, by a difcovery which fhe had made, of the 
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Tur earl of Eſſex; after his return from the for- CH A P. 
tunate expedition againſt Cadiz; obſerving the increaſe 2 
of the Queen's fond attachment towards him, took 1603. 
occaſion to regret; that the neceſſity of her ſeryice re- 
quired him often to be abſent from her perſon, and 
expoſed him to all thoſe ill offices which his enemies, 
more aſſiduous in their attendance, could employ againſt 
him. She was moved with this tender jealouſy ; and 
making him the preſent of a ring, deſired him to keep 
that pledge of her affection, and aſſuted him, that into 
whatever diſgrace he ſhould fall, whatever prejudices 
ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt him, yet, if 
he ſent her that ring, ſhe would immediately upoti the 

%eht of it, recolle& her former tenderneſs, would afford 
bim again a heating, and would lend a favourable eat 
to his apology. Eilex, notwithſtanding all his misfor- 
tunes, teſerved this precious gift to the laſt extremity; 
but after his trial and condemnation; he reſolved to try 


Cr TTT: 


the experiment, and he committed the ring to the 
8 counteſs of Nottingham, whom he &efired to deliver 
f | it to the Queen. The counteſs was prevailed on by 
1 her huſband; who was Eſſex's capital enemy, not to 
Y execute the commiſſion; and Elizabeth, who ſtill ex- 


aq pected that her favourite would make this laſt appeal 
to her tenderneſs, and who aſcribed the neglect of it 


P to his invincible obſtinacy, was, after much delay, and 
1 many internal combats, puſhed by reſentment and 
75 policy to ſign the warrant for his execution. The 
" counteſs of Nottingham, falling into fickneſs, and 


0 finding herſelf approach towards her end, was ſeized 
: with temorſe for her conduct; and having obtained a 
viſit from the Queen, ſhe craved her pardon, and re- 
vealed to her the fatal ſecret, The Queen, aſtoniſhed 
with this incident, burſt into a furious paſſion : She 
HE ſhook the dying counteſs in her bed; and crying to her, 

H h 2 That 
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That Gad might pardon her, but ſhe never could, ſhe broke 
from her, and thenceforth refigned herſelf over to the 


| deepeſt and moſt incurable melancholy. She rejected 
all confolation : She even refuſed food and ſuſtenance : 
And throwing herſelf on the floor, ſhe kept herſelf 


ſitent and immoveable, feeding her thoughts on her 
afflictions, and declaring life and exiſtence an inſuffer. 


able burthen to her. Few words ſhe uttered ; and 


they were all expreſſive of ſome inward grief which 
ſhe cared not to reveal: But ſighs and groans were the 
chief vent which ſhe gave to her deſpondency, and 
which, tho' they diſcovered her ſorrows, were never 


able to eaſe or aſſuage them. Ten days and nights 


And death, 


24 March. 


ſhe lay upon the carpet, leaning on cuſhions which her 
maids brought her; and her phyſicians could not per- 
fuade her to allow kerſelf to be put to bed, much leſs 
to make trial of any remedies which they preſcribed to 
her k. Her anxious mind at laſt had fo Tong preyed 
on her frail body, that her end was vifibly approach- 
ing; and the couneil, being aſſembled, ſent che lord 
keeper, the lor@dmiral, and the ſecretary, to. know 
her mind with regard to her ſucceſſor. She anſwered 
with a faint voice, that as ſhe had held a regal ſcepter, 
ſhe deſired no other than a royal ſucceſſor, | Cecil re- 
queſting her to explain herfelf more particularly, ſhe 
fubjoined, that ſhe would have a King to ſucceed her; 
and who ſhould that de but her neareſt kinſman, the 
King of Scots. Being then adviſed by the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, to fix her thoughts upon God, ſhe 
replied, that ſhe did fo, nor did her mind in the leaſt 
wander from him. Her voice ſoon after left her, her 
ſenſes tailed, ſhe fell into a lethargic lumber, which 


continued fome hours, and ſhe expired gently, without 


* Strype, vol. IV. No. 276. 
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flicker ſtruggle or convulſion, in the ſeventicth year © 


of her 'age, and forty-fifth of her reign, 
Suck a dark cloud overcaſt the evening of that day, 


which had ſhone out with a mighty luftre in the eyes And ch 


of all Europe. There are few great perſonages in 
hiſtory who have been more expoſed to the calumny 


of enemies, and the adulation of friends, than Queen 


Elizabeth, and yet there ſcarce is any, whoſe reputation 


has been more certainly determined, by the unanimous 


conſent of poſterity. The unuſual length of her ad- 
miniſtration, and the ſtrong features of her charaQer, 
were able to overcome all pre udices ; and obliging 
her detractors to abate much of their inyectives, and 


her admirers ſomewhat of their penegyrics, have at laſt, 


in ſpite of political factions, and what is more, of 
religious animoſities, produced an uniform judgment 
with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her conſtancy, 
her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, addreſs, 
are allowed. to merit the higheſt praiſes, and appear not 


to have been ſurpaſſed by any perſon who ever filled a 
throne: A conduct leſs rigorous, leſs imperious, more 
ſincere, more indulgent to her people, would have been 
requiſite to form a perfect character. By the force of 
her mind, ſhe controuled all her more active and ſtronger | 


ite, and prevented them from running into exceſs: 
Her heroiſm was exempt from all temerity, her fru- 


gality from avarice, her friendſhip from partiality, 


her active temper from turbulency and a vain ambition : 
She guarded not herſelf with equal care or equal ſucceſs 


from leſſer infirmities; the rivalſhip of beauty, the 


deſire of admiration, the 3 of love, and the ſallies 
of anger. ; 
Her ſingular talents for government \ were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
wu 2 great command over herſelf, ſhe ſoon obtained 
H h 3 | an 
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an uncontrouled aſcendant over her people; and while 


ſhe merited all their eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe 


alſo engaged their affection by her pretended ones, 


Few ſovereigns of England ſucceeded to the throne. 


in more difficult circumſtances ; and none ever con- 
ducted the government with ſuch uniform ſucceſs and 


felicity, Tho' ynacquainted with the praRtice of to- 


leration, the true ſecret for managing religious factions, 
ſhe preſerved her people, by her ſuperjor - prudence, 
from thoſe canfuſiong jn which theological cantroverſy 
had involved all the neighbouring nations: And tho? 
her enemies were the moſt powerful princes of Europe, 
the moſt active, the moſt enterprizing, the leaſt ſcru- 
pulous, ſhe was able by her vigour to make deep im- 


preſſions on their ſtate: Her own greatneſs mean while 
. remained untouched and unimpaired. 


THE wiſe miniſters, and brave warriors, who flou- 
riſhed during her reign, ſhare the praiſe of her ſucceſs ; 
but inſtead of leſſening the applauſe due to her, they 
make great addition to it. They owed, all of them, 


their adyancement to her choice; they were ſupported 


by her conſtancy ; and with all their ability, they were 


never able to acquire any undue aſcendant over her. 


In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, ſhe re- 
mained equally miſtreſs: The farce of the tender 
paſſions was great over her, but the force of her mind 
was ſtill ſuperior ; and the combat which her victory 


viſibly coſt her, ſerves only to diſplay the firmneſs of 
her reſolution, and the loftineſs of her ambitious ſen- 


timents. ls 


Tux fame of this 1 GAP tho? it — ſurmounted the 


prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies ſtil] 


expoſed to another prejudice, which is more durable 
becauſe more natural, and. which, according to the 


different views in which we ſurvey her, is capable 
either 


either of exalting beyond meaſure, or diminiſhing the 


luſtre of her character. This prejudice is founded on 2 
1603. 


the conſideration of her ſex. When we contemplate 
her as a woman, we are apt to be ftruck with the 
higheſt admiration of her great qualities and extenſive 
capacity; but we are alſo apt to require ſome more 
ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity of temper, 
ſome of thoſe amiable weakneſſes by which her ſex is 
diſtinguiſhed, But the true method of eſtimating her 
merit, is to lay aſide all theſe conſiderations, ang cone 
ſider her merely as a rational being, placed in autho- 
rity, and entruſted with the government of mankind, 
We may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her 
as 2 wife or a miſtreſs ; but her qualities as a ſovereign, 
tho' with ſome conſiderable exceptions, are the object 


af undiſputed applauſe and approbation, © * 
853 IT * 2 # 2 * * 
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THe party amongſt us wha have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their adherence to liberty and a popular Go- 
vernment, have long indulged their prejudices againſt 
the ſucceeding race of princes, by beſtowing unbounded 
panegyrics on the virtue and wiſdom of Elizabeth, 
They have been ſo extremely ignorant of tranſactions 
of this reign, as to extol her for a quality which, of 
all others, ſhe was the leaſt poſſeſt of; a tender regard 
for the conſtitution, and a concern for the liberties and 
privileges of her people. But as it is ſcarce poſſible for 


the prepoſſeſſions of party to throw a veil much longer 


over facts ſo palpable and undeniable, there is danger 


cnt A 


XLI 


left the public ſhould run into the oppoſite extreme, 


and ſhould entertain an averſion to the memory of a 


princeſs who exerciſed the royal authority in a manner 
o contrary to all the ideas which we at preſent enter- 
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Nr tain of 8 legal conſtitution. But Elizabeth only ſup, 
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ported the prerogatives which were tranſmitted to her 
by her immediate predeceſſors: She believed that her 
ſubjects were entitled to no more liberty than their 
anceſtors enjoyed: She found that they entirely acqui 
eſced in her arbitrary adminiſtration : And it was not 
natural for her to find fault with a form of government, 
by which ſhe herſelf was inveſted with ſuch unlimited 
authority. In the particular exertions of power, the 
queſtign ought never to be forgot, What is bet? But 


in the general diſtribution of power among the ſeveral 


members of a conſtitution, there can ſeldom be ad- 
mitted any other queſtion, than hat is uſual? Few 
examples occur of princes, who haye willingly reſigned 
their power : None of thoſe who have, without ſtrug- 
gle, allowed it to be extorted from them, If any other 
rule than eſtabliſhed practice be followed, factions and 
diſſenſions muſt multiply without end: And tho? many 
conſtitutions, and none more than the Britiſh; have 
been improved even by violent innovations, the praiſe 


which we beſtow on thoſe patriots, to whom we are 


indebted for our privileges, ought to be given with ſome 


reſerve, and ſurely without the leaſt rancour againſt 


thoſe who adhered to the ancient conſtitution. 

| In order to underſtand the ancient conſtitution of 
England !, ', there is not a period which deſerves more 
to be fudied than the reign of Elizabeth, The pre- 


I By the ancient conſtitution, i is here meant that which . before 
the ſettlement of our preſent plan of liberty. There was a more antient 
conflitution, where, tho' the people had perhaps leſs liberty than under the 
Tudors, yet the King had alſo leſs authority : The power of the barons 
was A great check upon him, and exerciſed great tyra: ny over them. But 


there was ſtill a more antient conſtitution, viz, that before the ſigning of 


the charter, where neither the people nor the barons had any regular autho- 


rity ; and the power of the government was almoſt wholly in the King. 
The Engliſh condlitution, like all others, has beep in a tate of continual 
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tives of this orincefs were dane ever diſputed, 


and ſhe therefore employed them without ſcruple: 


Her imperious temper, a circumſtance in which ſhe 
went far beyond her ſucceſſors, rendered her exertions 


of power violent and frequent, and diſcovered the 


full extent of her authority: The great popularity 
which ſhe enjoyed, proves, that ſhe did not infringe 

any eſtabliſhed liberties of the people: There remain 
monuments numerous enough to aſcertain the moſt 
noted acts of her adminiſtration ; And tho' theſe mo- 
numents muſt be ſought for remote from the ordinary 
hiſtorians, they become only the more authentic on 
that account, and ſerve as a ſtronger proof, that the 
particular exertions of her power were conceived to 
be nothing but the ordinary courſe of adminiftration, 


ſince they were not thought remarkable enough to be 


recorded even by contemporary writers. If there was 
any difference in this particular, the people, in former 
reigns, ſeem rather to have been more ſubmiſſive than 
during the age of Elizabeth ®, Tt may not here be 
improper to recount ſome of the ancient prerogatives 
of the crown, and lay open the ſources of that great 
power which the Engliſh monarchs formerly en- 
joyed. 

| Our of the moſt ancient and moſt eſtabliſhed in- 
ſtruments of power was the court of Star-chamber, 

which poſſeſſed an unlimited diſcretionary authority of 
fining, impriſoning, and inflicting corporal puniſhment, 
and whoſe juriſdiction extended to all ſorts of offences, 
contempts, and diſorders, that lay not within reach 


m In a memorial of the fate of the da Mie by ſecretary Cecil, - 


in 1569, there is this paſſage. ©* Then followeth the decay of obedience 
* in civil policy, which being compared with the fearfulneſs and reverence 
* of all inferior eſtates to their fuperiors in times paſt, will aſtoniſh any wiſe 
nd conſiderate perſon, to behold the deſperation of reformation.” 


of 


| Flaynes, p. 586, Again, p. 588, 
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of the common law. The members of this court CON» 


ſiſted of the privy council and the judges ; men, who 
all of them enjoyed their offices during. pleaſure: And 
when the prince himſelf was preſent, he was the ſole 
judge, and all the others could only interpoſe with their 
advice. There needed but this one court in any govern. 


ment, to put an end to all regular, legal, and exact 


plans of liberty. For who durſt ſet himſelf in oppo. 
ſition to. the crown and miniſtry, or aſpire to the 
character of being a patron of freedom, while expoſed 
to ſo arbitrary a juriſdiftion ? I much queſtion, whe. 
ther any of the abſolute monarchies in Europe con- 


tain, at preſent, ſo illegal and deſpotic a tribunal. 


Tux court of High Commiſſion was another juriſ- 
diction {till more terrible, both becauſe the crime of 


hereſy, of which it took cognizance, was more unde- 


finable than any civil offence, and becauſe its methods 
of inquiſition and of adminiſtering oaths, were more 


contrary to all the moſt ſimple ideas. of juſtice and 


equity. The fines and impriſonments impoſed by this 
ccurts were frequent: The deprivations and ſuſpen- 
ſions of the clergy for non-conformity, were alſo very 
numerous, and comprehended at one time the third 


of all the eccleſiaſtics of England. The Queen, in 


a letter to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſaid expreſs- 


ly, that ſhe. was reſolved, That no man ſhovld be 


& ſuffered to decline either on the leſt or on the right 
© hand, from the drawn line limited by authority, and 
& by her laws and injunctions “. 

Bur Martial Law went far beyond even theſe two 
courts in a prompt and arbitrary and violent method of 
decifion, Whenever there was any inſurrection or 
public diſorder, the crown employed martial law ; and 


.. Neal, vol. I. p. 479 * Murden, p. 183. 
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t was, during that time, exerciſed not only over the CHAP. 

ſoldiers, but over the whole people: Any one might XILIV. 

be puniſhed as a rebel, or an aider and abettor of re- 2663. 

pellion, whom the provoſt - marſhal or lieutenant of F 

counties, or their deputies, pleaſed to ſuſpect. Lord 

Bacon ſays, that the trjal at common Jaw granted to the 

earl of Eſſex, and his fellow conſpirators, was a fa- 

your : For that the caſe would have born and required 

the ſeverity of martial Jaw 7. We have ſeen inſtances 

of its being employed by Queen' Mary in defence of 4 
orthodoxy. There remains a letter of Queen Eliza- 

beth's to the earl of Suſſex, after the ſuppreſſion. of the 

northern rebellion, in which ſhe reproves him ſharply, 

becauſe ſhe had not heard of his having done any exe- 

cution by martial law * ; tho! it is probable, that near 

eight hundred perſons ſuffered, one way or other, on 

account of that flight inſurrection. But the Kings of 

England did not always limit the exerciſe of this law 

to the times of war and rebellion. In 1552, when 

there was na rebellion or inſurrection, King Edward 

granted a commiſſion of martial law; and empowered * 

the commiſſioners to execute it, as ſhould be thought by 

their diſcretions moſt neceſſary *, Queen Elizabeth too 

was not ſparing in the uſe of this law. In 1573, one 

peter Burchet a puritan, being perſuaded that it was 

lawful or meritorious to kill ſuch as oppoſed the truth 

of the goſpel, ran into the ſtreets, and wounded Haw- 1 
kins, the famous ſea- captain, whom he took for Hatton, 10 
the Queen's favourite. The Queen was ſo incenſed _ 
that ſhe ordered him to be puniſhed inſtantly by martial 

law ; but upon the remonſtrance of ſome prudent coun- 

ſellors, who told her, that that law ought to be confined | 


p Vol. IV. r. 510. Ms. of lord Royſton's from the Paper 
Office, rv Strype's Eceleſ. Memoir, vol. II. p. 373, 458, 9. 
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to turbulent times, ſhe recalled her order, nad delivered 
A over Burchet to the common law. But ſhe continued 


not always ſo referved in exerting this authority. There 
remains a proclamation of hers, in which ſhe orders 


martial law to be uſed againſt all ſuch as import bulls, 


or eyen forbidden books and pamphlets from abroad t; 

and prohibits the lieutenants 'or their deputies to be 
queſtioned for their arbitrary puniſhment of ſuch oſ- 
fenders, any law or flatute to the contrary in any wiſe not- 
withſtanding. We have another act of hers ſtill more 
extraordinary. The ſtreets of London were very'much 
infeſted with idle vagabonds and riotous perſons : The 
lord mayor had ' endeavoured to repreſs this diſorder: 
The Star-chamber had exerted its authority, and in. 
fied puniſhment on theſe riotors : But the Queen, 


finding thoſe remedies ineffectual, revived martial law, 


and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a commiſſion of provoſt- 
marſhal] : © Granting him authority, and commanding 
< him, upon ſignification given by the juſtices of peace 


* in London or the neighbouring counties, of ſuch of- 


« fenders, worthy to be ſpeedily executed by martial 
law, to attach and take the ſame perſons, and in the 
* preſence-of the ſaid juſtices, according to juſtice of 
martial law, to execute them upon the gallows or 
<« ojbbet openly, or near to ſuch place where the ſaid 
<« rebellious and incotrigible offenders ſhall be found 
<« to have committed the faid great offences v. TI ſup- 
poſe it will be difficult to produce an inſtance of ſuch 
an act of EY in np place nearer than Muſ- 
covy. | 14. S443 

THe Star chamber, and High Commiſion, and 
Court Martial, tho? arbitrary juriſdictions, yet had till 


Tome pretence of a trial, at leaſt a ſentence ; but there 


9 


Camden, p. 446. Strype, vol. II. 4 283. t Strype, yo! 
III. p. 570. u Rymer, tom, XVI. p. 279» 
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was 2 grievous puniſhment, very familiarly inflicted in 
that age, without any other authority than the warrant 
of a ſecretary of ſtate, or of the privy-council *; and 
that was, | impriſonment, in any jail, and during any 
time that theſe miniſters ſhould think proper. In ſuſ- 
picious times, all the jails were full of priſoners of ſtate 
and theſe unhappy victims of public jealouſy were ſome- 
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times thrown into dungeons, and loaded with irons, - 


and treated in the moſt cruel manner, without their 
being able to obtain any remedy from law. P 

THis practice was an indirect way of employing tor- 
ture: But the rack itſelf was frequently uſed, upon any 
ſuſpicion, without other authority than a warrant from 
the ſecretary or the privy council. Even the council 


in the marches of Wales were empowered, by their 


very commiſſion, to make uſe of torture, whenever they 
thought proper TJ. There cannot be a ſtronger proof 
how lightly the rack was employed, than the following 
ſtory, told by lord Bacon. We ſhall give it in his 
own words. The Queen was mightily incenſed 
« againſt Haywarde, on account of a book he dedicated 
« to lord Eſſex, being a ſtory of the firſt year of 
« King Henry the fourth, thinking it a ſeditious pre- 
« lude to put into the people's heads boldneſs and fac- 
« tion *: She ſaid, ſhe had an opinion that there was 
« treaſon in it, and aſked me, if I could not find any 
places in it, that might be drawn within the caſe 
of treaſon: Whereto I anſwered, For treaſon, ſure 
“ found none; but for felony, very many: And 


when her majeſty haſtily aſked me, Wherein? I told 


* In 1588, the lord mayor committed ſereral citizens to prifon, becauſe 
they refuſtd to pay the loan demanded of them, Murden, p. 632. 
J Haynes, p. 196. 2 To our apprehenfion, Haywarde's Bock 
ſeems rather to have a contrary tendency. For he has there preſerved the 
famous Speech of the Biſhop of Carliſle, which contains, in-the moſt ex- 


; dreſs terms, the Doctrine of paſſive obedience, But Queen Elizabeth was 


ney difficult to pleaſe on this head, | 
her, 
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c her, tne author had committed very apparent theſt: 
&« For he had taken moſt of the ſentences of Cornelius 
& Tacitus; and tranſlated them ints Engliſh, and 
put them into his text. And another time, when 
ce the Queen could not be perſuaded, that it was 
« his writing whoſe name was to it, but that it had 
«< {ome more miſchievous author, and ſaid with great 


_ 4. indignation, that ſhe would have Rim racked to pro- 


c duce his author; I replied, - Nay, madam, he is i 
ec doctor, never rack his perſon, but rack his ſtile; 

Let him have pen; ink, and paper, and help of books, 
te and be enjoined to continue the ſtory where it break- 


eth off, and J will undertake; by collating the ſtyles, 


4 to judge whether he were the author or no” 
Thus, had it not been for Bacon's humanity, or n. 


ther his wit, this author; a man of letters, had been 


put to the rack, for a moſt innocent performance. His 
real offence was, his dedicating a book to that muni- 
ficent patron of the learned, the ear} of Eſſex, at a 
time when this nobleman Jay under diſgrace with her 
tnajelty.- nf © 

THE Queen's menace of trying and puniſhing Hay- 
warde for treaſon," could eaſily have been executed, 
tet his book have been ever fo innocent, While ſo 
man/ terrors'hung over the people, no jury durſt have 
acquitted 2 man whom the court was reſolved to have 


condemned. The practice alfo of not confronting the 


witneſſes with the priſoner, gave the crown lawyen 


all imaginable advantages againſt him. And, indeed, 


there ſcarce occurs an inftance; during all theſe reigns, 


that the ſovereign, or the miniſters, were ever diſap- 
pointed in the iſſue of a proſecution. Timid juries, 
aud judges who held their offices during pleaſure, neve! 
failed to ſecond all the views of the court. 
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THz power of prefling, and obliging any perſon to CH T3 P, 
* 


accept of any office, was another prerogative totally 
incompatible with freedom. Oſborne gives the follow- 
ing account of Elizabeth's method of employing this 


prerogative. In cafe ſhe found any likely to inter- 
« rupt her occaſions,” ſays he, © ſhe did ſeaſonably 
prevent him by a chargeable employment abroad, 


« or putting him upon ſome ſervice at home, which 
« ſhe knew leaſt grateful to the people: Contrary to 
« a falſe maxim, {ſince practiſed with far worſe ſucceſs, 
« by ſuch princes as. thought it better huſbandry to 
« buy off enemies man reward friends *.” The prac- 


tice with which Oſborne reproaches the two immediate 


ſucceſlors of Elizabeth, | proceeded partly from the ex- 


treme difficulty of their ſituation, partly from the 


greater lenity of their diſpoſition. The power of preſ- 
ling, as may naturally be imagined, was often abuſed; 
and money was exacted by the officers for ſerving per- 
ſons from the ſervice *. 

Tux government of England during that age, 


however different in other particulars, bore, in this re- 


ſpect, ſome reſemblance to that of Turkey at preſent: 
The ſovereign poſſeſſed every power, except that of 
impoſing taxes: And in both countries this limitation, 
unſupported by other privileges, appears rather pre- 
judicial to the people. In Turkey, it obliges the Sul- 
tan to permit the extortion of the baſhas and governors 


of provinces, from whom he afterwards ſqueezes pre- 


ſents or takes forfeitures : In England, it engaged the 
Queen to ere monopolies, and grant patents for ex- 
eluſive trade: An invention fo pernicious, that, had 
the gone on, during a tract of years, at her own rate, 
England, the ſeat of riches, and arts, and commerce, 
8 d I Page 392» e Murden, p. 181. N 
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For he had taken moſt of the ſentences of Cornelius 
« Tacitus; and tranſlated them into Engliſh, and 
put them into his text. And another time, when 
<« the Queen could not be perſuaded, that it was 
« his writing whoſe name was to it, but that it had 
<« ſome more miſchievous author; and [aid with great 


„ indignation, that ſhe would have Rim racked to pro. 


4c duce his author; I replied, Nay, madam, he is 
ec doctor, never rack his perſon, but rack his ſtile: 

Let him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, 
« and be enjoined to continue the ſtory where it break: 


eth off, and I will undertake; by collating the ſtyles, 


© to judge whether he were the author or no!“ 
Thus, had it not been for Bacon's humanity, or n. 
” ther his wit, this author; a man of letters, had been 
put to the rack, for a moſt innocent performance. Hit 
real offence was, his dedicating a book to that munis 
ficent patrom of the learned, the ear} of Eſſex, at f 
time when wal" nobleman lay under diſgrace with her 
majeſty. (30) "ip £ 

THE Queen's menace of trying and puniſhing Hay. 
warde for treaſon, could eaſily have been executed, 
tet his book have been ever fo innocent, While ſo 
many terrors hung over the people, no jury durſt have 
nen 2 man whom the court was reſolved to have 
condemned. The practice alfo of not confronting the 
Witneſſes with the priſoner, gave the crown lawyen 
all imaginable advantages againſt him. And, indeed; 


there ſcarce occurs an iteffance; during all theſe reigns, 


that the ſovereign, or the miniſters; were ever diſap- 
pointed in the iſſue of a proſecution. Timid juries, 

and judges who held their offices during pleaſure neve! 
failed to ſecond all the views of the court. 
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Tu power of preſſing, and obliging any perſon to o H A v. 
accept of any office, was another prerogative totally * 
incompatible with freedom. Oſborne gives the follow- 1683. 
ing account of Elizabeth's method of employing this 
prerogative. In cafe ſhe found any likely to inter- 
« rupt her occaſions,” ſays he, © ſhe did ſeaſonably 

prevent him by a chargeable employment abroad, 
« or putting him upon ſome ſervice at home, which 
% ſhe knew leaſt grateful to the people: Contrary to 
« a falſe maxim, ſince praftifed with far worſe ſucceſs, 
* by ſuch princes as thought it better huſbandry to 
« buy off enemies nan reward friends *.” The prac- 
tice with which Oſborne reproaches the two immediate 
ſucceſſors of Elizabeth, | proceeded partly from the ex- 
treme difficulty of their ſituation, partly from the 
greater lenity of their diſpoſition, The power of preſ- 
ling, as may naturally be imagined, was often abuſed; 
and money was exacted by the officers for ng per- 
ſons from the ſervice *, 

Tux government of England 4 that age, 
however different in other particulars, bore, in this re- 
ſpect, ſome reſemblance to that of Turkey at preſent: 
The ſovereign poſſeffed every power, except that of 
impoſing taxes: And in both countries this limitation, 
unſupported by other privileges, appears rather pre- 
judicial to the people, . In Turkey, it obliges the Sul- 
tan to permit the extortion of the baſhas and governors 
of provinces, from whom he afterwards ſqueezes pre- 
ſents or takes forfeitures : In England, it engaged the 
Queen to erect monopolies, and grant patents for ex- 
cluſive trade: An invention fo pernicious, that, had 
the gone on, during a tract of years, at her on rate, 
England, the ſcat of riches, and atts, and Arts 
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CHAP. would have contained at preſent as little i 
- Morocco, or the coaſt of Barbary. eee 
16. WE may further obſerve, that this valuable privi- 
lege, valuable only becauſe it proved afterwards the 
means by which the Parliament extorted all their other 
privileges, was very much encroached on, in an in- 
dire& manner, during the reign of Elizabeth, as well 
as of her predeceſſors. She often exacted loans from 
her people; an arbitrary and unequal kind of impoſition 
and which indiyiduals felt ſeverely : For tho' the money 
had been regularly reſtored, which was ſeldom the 
caſe , it lay in the prince's hands without intereſt, 
which was a ſenſible loſs to the individuals from whom 
the money was borrowed ©. © © 
 Tax&E remains a propoſal made by the lord Bur- 
leigh, for levying a general loan on the people, equi- 
valent to a ſubſidy ; a ſcheme which would have laid 
the burthen more equally, but which was, in different 
words, nothing but a taxation, impoſed without con- 
ſent of Parliament, It is remarkable, that the ſcheme, 
thus propoſed, without any viſible neceſſity, by that 
wiſe miniſter, is the very ſame which Henry the eighth 
attempted, and which Charles the firſt, enraged by 
ill uſage from his Parliament, and reduced to the great- 
eſt difficulties, put afterwards in practice, to the grex 
| diſcontent of the nation. 
Tux demand of beneyolence was another invention 
of that age for taxing the people. This practioe wa 
ſo little conceived to be irregular, that the commons, 
in 1585, offered the Queen a benevolence ; which ſhe 
very generouſly refuſed, as having no occaſion, at ini 


4 Bacon, vol IV. p. 362. eln the ſecond of Richard II, | 
was enacted that in loans, which the King ſhall require of his ſubjedl 
upon letters of Privy Seal, ſuch as have reaſonable excuſe of not lending 
may there be received without further ſummons, travel or greef. Ut 1 

| ©  Eotton's Abridg. p. 170. By the law, the King's Prerogative of exacting 5.26 
| | loans was ratify'd ; and what ought to be deem'd a reaſonable excuſe wil 1 40 
| mill left in his own breaſt, to judge of, f Haynes, p. 518, 519% WF - v. 
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time, for n . Queen Mary alſo, by an order 0! 


council, increaſed the cuſtoms i in ſome branches; Ne 
her ſiſter” imitated the Example ®, There was a ſhes 


of ſhip money impoſed at the time of the Spaniſh i in 
vaſion. The ſeveral ports were required to equip 
certain number of ſhips at their own charge; and ſuch 
was the alacrity of the people for the public defence, 
that ſome of the ports, particularly London, ſent double 
the number demanded of them i. When any levies 
were made for Ireland, France, or the Low Countries, 
the Queen obliged the counties to raiſe khe ſoldiers, 
to arm and cloth them, and carry them to the ſea- 
ports at their own charge. New Year's gifts were, 
at that time expected from the nobility, and from the 
more conſiderible gentry *. 


* 


Poux vEYA NCR was another method of taxation, un⸗ 


. arbitrary and oppreſſive. The whole kingdom 
felt ſenſibly the burthen of this impoſition; and it was 


regarded as a great privilege which was conferred on 
Oxford and Cambridge, to prohibit the purveyors from 


taking any commodities within five miles of theſe uni- 


niverfities. The Queen victualled her nivy by means 
of this Mitt during the firſt gre of 'her $6- 
vernment l. "6 NP” 

Wanpente was the moſt regular and legal of all en 


impoſitions by prerogative. Vet was it a great badge 


of ſlavery, and oppreſſive to the great families. When 
in eſtate fell to a female, the ſovereign obliged her to 
marry any one he pleaſed : Whether the heir was male 
or female; the crown enjoyed the whole profit of the 
tents during the minority, ' The giving a rich watdſhip 


was an aſa} method of rewarding | a courtier or fas 
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Taz inventions were endleſs, which arbitrary power 
might employ for extorting of money, while: the peo- 
ple Unagined that their property was ſecured by the 
crown's being debarred from impoſuig taxes; Strype 
has preſerved a ſpeech of lord Burleigh, to che Queen 


and council, wherein are contained, ſome particulars 


not a little extraordinary m. Burleigh. propoſes that 


| ſhe ſhouldere& a court for the correction of all abuſes, 


and ſhould. confer on the commiſſioners a general in- 


quiſitorial pÞwer oyer the whole kingdom. He ſets 


before her eyes the example af her wiſe grandfather, 


| Henry the ſeventh; who, by ſuch methods, augmented 


extremely his revenue; and he recommends, that this 
new court ſhould proceed, “ ag well hy the direction 
« and ordinary courſe of the laws, as by virtue of her 


_- © majeſty's ſupreme regiment; and ab/olute power, from 


<< thence law praceeded;” In a word, he expects frum 
this inſtitution, greater, acceſſion, to, the royal treaſus; 
than Henry the eighth derived-4roms abolition; of the 
abbeys, and all the forfeitures of the eccleſiaſticalin- 


venues. This project of lord Burleigh needs not, 


think, any comment. A form of government muſt he 
very arbitrary, where a wiſe and good miniſter nl 


male ſuch a prqpoſal to the ſoverei gn. 


EmBARGGEs on merchandise was another engine a 


| royal power, by which the Engliſh-princes were able 


to extort money from the people. We have ſeen 
inſtances i in the reign of Mary. Elizabeth, before het 
coronation, iſſued an order to the cuſtom· houſe, pro: 
hibiting the ſale of all crimſon filks-which. ſhould be 
imparted, till the court was firſt provided . She a 
pected, no doubt, a good penny- worth from the mei. 
n, while bor hy under this 0 
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Tur Pirlianidnt pretended to the right of enadting e 1. % Pr 
Jaws, as well as of Ka "ſubſidies ; but this pri-, 
vilegs was, during that 155 Rill more inſignificant, 1883. 
dan the other. - Queen Elizabeth exprefely prohibited 
them from metidling with ftate matters or eccleſiaſtical. 
cauſes 3 and the opealy ſent the members to priſon, 
who dared to tranſgrels her imperial edit in cel par- 
ticular, There paſſed few Parliaments, during her 
feign, where there occur not inſtances of this arbitrary 
ans... ooo CO I an TT OS 
Bur the legiſlative power of the Parliament was a 
mere fallacy, white the ſovereign was uniyerlally ac- 
knowleged to poſleſs a diſpenſing power, by which all 
the laws could. be invalidated, and rendered, of no 
effect. Ths ute of this powet wazalſo an indirect 1 
method practiſed for erecting monopolies. Where the 
ſtatutes laid any branch of manufacture under reftric- 
tions, the ſovereign, by exempting one perſon from 
the laws, gave him in effect the monopoly. of that. 
commodity *, There was no grievance, ät that time, | 
more univerſally, omplained of, than the frequent diſ- 9 
penſing with the penal laws 5. | 
Bur in reality, the cron po | 


ERNEST. 


on» 
— 
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ſeſſed the full legiſla- 
tive power, by means of proclamations, which might | 
affect auy ſubject of the greateſt importance; and which i 
the Star-chamber took cate to ſee more rigorouſly exe - 
een Wl cuted than the laws. themſelves. The motives of theſe 
her Wl proclamations were ſometimes very frivolous and even 
00: WY tidiculous. Queen Elizabeth had taken offence at the 
Ib oY finell of woad; and ſhe iſſued an edict prohibiting any 
en one to cultivate that uſeful plant 1. She was alſo 
e pleaſed to take offence at tlie long ſwords and high rufis 
then in faſhion: She ſent about her officers, to break 


* F 1 


27+ WM © Rymer, tüm. XV. p. 756. D'Ewes, p. 64 5 Murdet, ps 
HE 32 5o N Townlſendg's Journals, p. 250. Stow's Annals. | / 
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every man's ſword, and clip every man' s ruff, which 
was beyond a certain length . This practice re- 
ſecibles ſomewhat the method employed by the great 
*" Gli Peter, to make his ſubjects change their garb, 
Tus Queen's prohibition of the propheſyings was 
founded on a better reaſon ; but  ſhews. ſtill the unli- 
mited extent of her prerogative. Two or three people 
could not meet together, in order to read the ſcriptures, 
and confer about religion, tho” in ever lo orthodox a 


manner, without her permiſſion. 


THrrrE were many other branches of prerogatie 
incompatible with an exact or regular enjoynient of 
liberty. None of the nobility could marry without 
permiffion from the ſovereign, The Queen detained 


the earl of Southampton long in priſon, becauſe he 


privately married the earl of Eſſex's couſin *, © No 
man could travel without -the conſent of the- prince, 
Sir William Evers underwent a ſevere perſecution, be- 
cauſe he had preſumed to pay a private viſit to the King 


Tut Parliament in the thirteenth of the Queen 
praiſed her for not imitating the praQice, uſual among 
her predeceſſors, of ſtopping the courſe of juſtice by 
particular warrants . There could not poltibly be a 
greater abuſe, nor a ſtronger. mark of arbitrary power; 
and the Queen, in refraining from it, was very lauda- 
ble. Butſhe was by no means conſtant in this reſerve 
There remain in the public records ſome warrants of 
her's for exempting perſons from all law-fuits and pro- 
ſecutions * ; and theſe warrants, ſhe ſays, the grants 
from her roy gh] which bee k ich not alloy 
to be giſputed. "TORN | 

r Townſend? s Journals, p. 1 Stow's Annals. Strype, vol. II; þ 
603. s Birch's Memoirs, vol. II. p. 422. t Ibid, p 
511. 3» IEwes, p. 1414. * Rymer, tom, XV, p. 65% 
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Ir was very uſual in Queen Elizabeth's: reign, C n A T. 
and probably 1 in all the preceding reigns, for noblemen * 
or privy counſellors to commit to priſon any one, '160z. 
who had happened to diſpleaſe them by ſuing for his 
Juſt debts ;” and the perſon, tho? he gained his cauſe 
in the eoults! of Juſtice, was commonly obliged to re- | 
linquiſh” his property in order to obtain his liberty. 
Some likewiſe, who had been delivered from priſon 
by the judges, have again been committed to cuſtody 
in ſecret places without any poſſibility of obtaining 
relief; and even the officers and ſerjeants of the 
courts: of law have been puniſhed for executing the 
writs in favour of theſe perſons, Nay, it was uſual 
to ſend for people by purſuivants, a kind of harpies, 
who then attended the orders of the council and high! 
commiſſion; and they were brought up to London, 
; and conſtrained by impriſonment, not only to with- 
- draw' their lawful ſuits, but-alſoto pay the purſuivants 
8 great ſums of money. The judges, in the "34th of 
| the Queen, complain to her majeſty of the frequency 
0 of this practice. It is probable, — that tyranny was 
carried no further down than the reign of Elizabeth; 
5 ſince the Parliament, who obtained the petition of 
2 nat, found no later inſtances of it 7. And even 
5 theſe very judges of Elizabeth; who thus protect the 
1 people againſt the tyranny of the great, expreſsly | 
7 allow, "that a perſon committed by "ſpecial command | 
i from the Queen, is not balleable! | 


- EX ; *% rr 


1 IT i 18  ealy to i na gine, that, in ſuch a government, 
in no juſtice could, b 2 of law, be obtained of the 
| ſovereign, unleſs he was willing to allow it. In the 

_ naval expedition, undertaken by Raleigh and Forbiſher 
WM 24inft the Spaniards, in 1592, a very rich carrack 


„vas taken worlh two hundred Goulgnd pounds, The 


f OY Ruſhworth, vel . p- 517. Franklyn's Annals, p, 250, 281. 
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LETT . Queen' $ ſhare i; in the adventure was only 2 tenth part; 
== but as the prize was ſo great, and exceeded ſo much 


OJ 


the expectations of all the adyenturers, ſhe was deter- 
mined not to reſt contented with her ſhare. Raleigh, 
humbly and earneſtly beg ed her to accept of an hun- 


dred thouſand pounds, in lieu of all demands, or ra- 


ther exactions; and ſays, that the preſent, which th 


| proprietors were willing to make her of eighty thou- 


ſand pounds, was the greateſt that er a ie re- 
ceived from a ſubject- . 
Bur! ic is no wander the Queen, in _ adminifty 


TY LEE 


parliament | itſelf, in enacting laws, ors ſo entirely 


negligent of it. The perſecuting ſtatutes; which they 
paſſed againſt papiſts and puritans, are extremely con- 


trary to the genius of freedom; and by expoſing ſuch 
multitudes to the tyranny of prieſts - and bigots, accu- 
ſtomed the people to the moſt diſgraceful ſubjection. 


Their conferring an unlimited ſy premacy on the Queen, 
or what 1s worle, acknowleging | her inherent right to 
it, was another proof of their voluntary ſervitude. | 

Tux law of the 23d of her reign, making ſeditious 
3 againſt the Queen capital, is alſo a very tyrat- 
nical ſtatute ; and an uſe, no leſs tyrannical, was ſome- 
times made of it, The caſe of Udal, a puritanical 


clergyman, ſeems, fingular, even in thoſe arbitrary 


times. This nan had publiſhed a book called a der 


monſtration of iſcipline, i in which he inveighed againſ 
the government of biſhops ; ; and tho' he had carefully 


priſon. upon FAG and brought to his trial for thi 


_ offence.: It was pretended, that the biſhops were part 


** BP: r dene boty ; and to wa again 
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them, was really to attack her, and was therefore © H Ha p. 
felony by the ſtatute. This was not the only iniquity, 2 
603 . . 


to which Udal was expoſed. The judges would not 
allow the jury to. determine any thing but the fact, 
whether Udal had wrote the book, or not, without 
&amining his intention, or the import of the words. 
In order to prove the fact, the crown lawyers did nat 
produce a ſingle witneſs | wo the court: They only read 
the teſtimony of two perſons abſent, one of whom ſais 
that Udal had told him he was the author ; another, 
that a friend of Udal's had ſaid fo. They wauld not 
allow Udal to produce any exculpatory evidence ; 
which, they (aid, was never to be permitted againſt the 
Queen. And they tendered him an oath, by which 
he was required to ſwear, that he was not author of 


the baok ; and his refuſal to give that teſtimony Was,” 


employed as the ſtrongeſt proof of his guilt. It is 
almoſt needleſs to add, that, notwithſtanding theſe 
multiplied i iniquities, a verdict of death was given by the 
jury againſt Udal: For as the Queen was extremely 
bent upon his proſecutian, it was impoſſible he could 
eſcape *. 

ſentence, 


TRE caſe « of Penry was, if pollible, Rill harder. 


This man was a zealous puritan, or rather, a Browniſt ; 
and he had wrote againſt the hierarchy ſeveral. tracts, 

ſuch as Martin Mar-prelate, Theſes Martinianæ, and 
other compoſitions full of low ſcurrility and petulant 


ſatyre. After concealing himſelf for ſome. years, he 


vas ſeized; and s the ſtatute agalnſt ſeditious words 
required "that the criminal Wend be tried within a 
year after committing the offence, he could not be in- 
difted for his printed books, He was: therefore tried 


| dere ral, al 1 f 044 ne . . v a. 14 Lit 6 
— 365. r | | 
. oth for 


He died in priſon before che execution of the 
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> for Wime papers found i in his pocket, as if he had thereby 
ſcattered ſedition ®. ' It was alſo imputed . to him, by 
the lord keeper, Puckering, that in ſome of theſe papers, 
he had only acknowleged her majeſty's royal power 
e to eftabliſh laws, eccleſiaſtical and civil ; but had 


4 ayoided the wſual terms of mating, enatiing, decreeing, 


* and ordaining laws : Which imply,” ſays the lord 


| keeper, « a moſt abſolute authority.“ Penry for 


theſe offences was condemned and executed. 
Tous we have ſeen, that the mgſi abſolute authority 
of the ſovereign, to make uſe of the lord keeper's phraſe, 
was. eftabliſhed on above twenty branches of preroga- 
tive, which are now aboliſhed, and which were, ey 


one of them, totally incompatible with the liberty of 


the ſubject. But what enſured more effectually the 


| Mlavery of the people, than even theſe branches of pre- 


rogative, was, the eſtabliſhed principles of the times, 
which attributed to the prince ſuch an unlimited and 
indefeizable power, as was ſuppoſed to be the origin 


of all law, and could be bounded and circumſcribed by 


none. The homilies, publiſhed for the uſe of the 
clergy, and which they were enjoined to read every 


Sunday in all the churches, inculcate every where a 
blind, and unlimited paſſive-obedience to the Prince, 


Which, on no account, and under no pretence, is it 


ever lawful for them, in the ſmalleſt article, to depart 
from or infringe. Much noiſe has been made, becauſe 
ſome court chaplains, during the fucceeding reigns, 


wefe permitted to preach ſuch doctrines; 3 but there is 
a great difference between theſe ſermons, and diſcourſes 


publiſhed by authority, avowed by the prince and 


council, and protillgated to the whole nation ol 80 


b Strype s Life of Wing, book IV. chap. 11. Neal, vol. I. p. 564 


e Strype, vol. IV. p- 17 © «4 Gifford, a clergyman, was ſuſpended 


in 1584, for preaching up a limited obedience to the civil wagiſtrate. Neal, 


oh vol. I. p. 435. K 


thoroughly 
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thoroughly were theſe es imbibed by the 1 * CHA v. 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and her immediate pre- —_ 
deceſſors, that oppoſition to them was regarded as the 1603. 
moſt flagrant ſedition, and was not even rewarded by 
that public praiſe and approbation, which can alone ſup- 
port men under ſuch dangers and difficulties, as attend 
the reſiſtance of tyrannical authority, It was only 
during the next generation that the noble principles of 
liberty took root, and ſpreading themſelves, under the 
ſhelter of- puritanical abſurdities, * faſhionable 
among the people. 


I is worth remarking, - that the 3 uſually 


aſcribed to abſolute monarchy, a greater regularity of 
police and a more ftri execution of the laws, did - 
not attend the former Engliſh government, tho' in 
many reſpects it fell under that denominition : A de- 
monſtration of this truth is contained in a judicious 
paper, which is preſerved by Strype © ; and which was 
wrote by an eminent juſtice of peace of Somerſetſhire, 
in the year 1596, near the end of the Queen's reign, 
when the authority of that princeſs may be ſuppoſed to 
be fully corroborated, by time, and her maxims of go- 
vernment improved by long practice. This paper con- 
tains an account of the diforders which then prevailed 
in the county of Somerſet. The author ſays, that 
forty perſons had been there executed in a year for 


robberies, thefts, and other felonies; thirty- five burnt | 
in the hand, thirty-ſeven whipt, one hundred and 9 
eighty- three diſcharged : That thoſe who were diſ- 


charged were moſt wicked and deſperate perſons, who 
never could come to any good, becauſe they would not 
work, and none would take them into ſervice: That 
notwithſtanding this great number of indictments, the 


e Annals, vol. IV. p. 290. 
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ach part of * felonies committed in the county 


were not brought to a trial, the greater number efcaped 
eenſure, either from the ſuperior cunning of the felons, 
the remiſſneſs of the magiſtrates, or the fooliſh lenit 

of the people : That the rapines committed by the in- 
finite numbeg of wicked, wandering, idle people were 
intolerable” to the poor countrymen, and obliged them 
to a perpetual watch of their ſheep-folds, their paſtures, 


their woods and their corn-fields : That the other 


counties of England were in no better condition than 
Somerſetſhire; and many of them were even in a worſe: 

That there were at leaſt three or four hundred able- 
bodied vagabonds in every county, who lived by theft 
and rapine ; and who ſometimes met in troops to the 


number of ſixty, and committed ſpoil on the inhabi- 


tants: That if all the felons of this kind were aſſem 
bled, they would be able, if reduced to good ſubjection, to 
give the greateſt enemy her majeſty has a ſtrong battle: 
And that the magiſtrates themſelves were intimidated 
from executing juſtice upon them ; and there were ex- 


amples. of juſtices of peace, who, after giving ſentence | 


againſt rogues, had interpoſed to ſtop the execution of 
their own ſentence on account of the danger, which 
hung over them from the confederates of theſe 
felons. | © 

Ix the year 1575, the Una complained in Parlia- 


ment of the bad execution of the laws ; and threatened, 


if the magiſtrates were not, for the future, more vigil 
ant, that ſhe would entruſt authority to indigent and 
needy perſons, who would find an intereſt in the 
more exact diſtribution of juſtice J. It appears, thit 


me was as good as her word. For in 1601, there 


were great complaints made in Parliament of the ra- 
pine of juſtices of peace; . ah , that ths 


; PRs re, pe 234» : 
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magiſtrate was an animal, who, for half a dozen CHAP, 
of chickens, would diſpenſe with a dozen of penal 5 
ſtatutes ?. It is not eaſy to account ſor this relaxation 160g. 85 
of government, and neglegt of police, during a relgn 


of ſo much vigour as that of Elizabeth. The {mall 
revenue of the crown is the moſt likely cauſe that can 
be aſſigned. The Queen had it not in her power to 
iy a great number in affiſting her to execute the 

WS. Ky 1 18 | , ? 
O the whole, the Engliſh have no reaſon, from 
the example of their anceſtors, to be in love with the 
picture of abſolute monarchy ; or to prefer the un- 
limited authority of the prince, and his unbounded 
prerogatives, to that noble liberty, that ſweet equality, 
and that happy ſecurity, by which they are at preſent 
diſtinguiſhed above all nations of the univerſe. The 


utmoſt that can be ſaid in favour of the government of 


that age (and perhaps it may be ſaid with truth) is, 
that the power of the prince, tho' really unlimited, 
was exerciſed after the European manner, and entered 
not into eyery part of the adminiftration ; that the in- 
ſtances of a high exerted prerogative were not fo fre- 
quent as to render property ſenſibly inſecure, or reduce 
the people to a total ſervitude ; that the freedom from 
faction, the quickneſs of execution, and the promp- 


titude of thoſe. meaſures, which could be taken for 


offence, ' or defence, made ſome compenſation for the 
want of a legal and determined liberty ; that as the 
prince commanded no mercenary army, there was a 


tacit check on him, which maintained the government 


in that medium, to which the people had been ac- 
cuſtomed ; and that this ſituation of England was in 
reality more remote from, tho* ſeemingly it approached 
nearer to, a deſpotic and eaſtern monarchy, than the 
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fifth part of. the felonies committed in the county 
were not brought to a trial, the greater number eſcaped 
eenſure, either from the ſuperior cunning of the felons, 
the remiſſneſs of the magiſtrates, or the fooliſh lenit 

of the people : That the rapines committed by the in- 
finite numbeg of wicked, wandering, idle people were 
intolerable” to the poor countrymen, and obliged them 
to a perpetual watch of their ſheep-folds, their paſtures, 
their woods and their corn-fields : That the other 
counties of England were in no better condition than 
Somerſetſhire; and many of them were even in a worſe : 

That there were at leaſt three or four hundred able- 
bodied vagabonds in every county, who lived by theft 
and rapine; and who ſometimes met in troops to the 


number of ſixty, and committed ſpoil on the inhabi- 


tants: That if all the felons of this kind were aſſem - 
bled, they would be able, if reduced to good ſubjeCtion, to 
give the greateſt enemy her majeſty has a ſtrong battle: 
And that the magiſtrates themſelves were intimidated 
from executing juſtice upon them ; and there were ex- 
amples. of juſtices of peace, who, after giving ſentence 
againſt rogues, had interpoſed to ftop the execution of 
their own ſentence on account of the danger, which 


hung over them from the con federates of theſe 


felons. | © 
In the year 1575, the G complained in Parlia- 


ment of the bad execution of the laws; and threatened, 


if the magiſtrates were not, for the future, more vigil- 
ant, that ſhe would entruſt authority to indigent and 
needy perſons, who would find an intereſt in the 
more exact diſtribution of juſtice . It appears, thit 


the was as good as her word. For in 1601, there 


were great complaints made. in Parliament of the ra- 
pine of juſtices of peace; and a member ſaid, that this 
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magiſtrate was , an. animal, who, for balf a dozen CHAP,” 


of chickens, would diſpenſe with a dozen of penal 
ſtatutes, It is not eaſy'to account for this relaxation | 
of government, and neglect of police, during a reign 
bf ſo much vigour as that of Elizabeth, The ſmall 
revenue of the crown is the moſt likely cauſe that can 
be aſſigned. The Queen had it not in her power to 
intereſt a, great n number in afliting her to execute the 

laws. | 

O the whole, the Engliſh have no reaſon, from 
the example of their anceſtors, to be in love with the 
picture of abſolute monarchy ; ; or to prefer the un- 
limited authority of the prince, and his unbounded 
prerogatives, to that noble liberty, that ſweet equality, 
and that happy ſecurity, by which they are at preſent 
diſtinguiſhed above all nations of the univerſe. The 
utmoſt that can be ſaid in favour of the government of 
that age (and perhaps it may be ſaid with truth) is, 
that the power of the prince, tho' really unlimited, 
was exerciſed after the European manner, and entered 
not into eyery part of the adminiſtration ; that the in- 
ſtances of a high exerted prerogative were not fo fre- 
quent as to:render property ſenſibly inſecure, or reduce 
the people to a total ſervitude ; that the freedom from 
faction, the quickneſs of execution, and the promp- 
titude of thoſe meaſures, which could be taken for 
offence, ' or defence, made ſome compenſation for the 
want of a legal and determined liberty ; that as the 
prince commanded no mercenary army, there was a 
tacit check on him, which maintained the government 
in that medium, to which the people had been ac- 
cuſtomed ; and that this ſituation of England was in 
reality more remote from, tho ſeemingly it approached 
nearer to, a deſpotic and eaſtern monarchy, than the 
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preſent government, of that kingdom, where the 
people, tho' guarded by multiplied laws, are totally 
naked, defenceleſs, and diſarmed, 

WE ſhall cloſe this chapter with a brief account of 
the revenues, the military force, the commerce, the 


arts, and the learning of "England during this 


period. 
Queex Flizabeth's A0 was very remarkable; 


and in ſome inſtances ſeemed to border on avarice, 


The ſmalleſt expence, if it could poſſibly be ſaved, ap- 


peared conſiderable in her eyes ; and even the charge 


# df an expreſs, during the moſt delicate tranſactions, 


was not below her notice B. She was alſo attentive to 
every profit; and embraced opportunities of gain, 
which may appear ſomewhat extraordinary. She kept 
the ſee of Ely vacant nineteen years, in order to pocket 
the revenue i; and it was uſual with her, when ſhe 
promoted a biſhop, to take the opportunity of pillag- 


ing the ſee of ſome of its manors xk. But that there 


5 was in reality little or no avarice in the Queen s temper 
; appear from this. .circumſtance, that ſne never amaſſed 


treaſure; and even refuſed ſubſidies from the 


5 Falten, when ſhe had no preſent occaſion for them, 


Yet we. muſt not conclude from this circumſtance, that 
her cxconomy proceeded from à tender concern for her 


people: She loaded them with monopolies and exclu- 
. five patents, which are infinitely more oppreſſive than 
the moſt heavy taxes, levied in a legal and regular 


manner. The real ſource of her frugal conduct was 


derived from her deſire of independency, and her care 
to preſerve her dignity, which would have been en- 
dangered, had ſhe reduced. herſelf to the neceſſity of 
having frequent recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies. 


In conſequence ﬀ, this motive," the Queen; tho” en- 


. Birch's Negot. p. TI * Stiype, vol. IV. p. 35k * ; Thi, 
p. 215. | 
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paged in ſucceſsful and neceſſary wars, thought it more 
prudent to make a continual dilapidation of the royal 
demeſnes *, than demand the' moſt moderate Fe on 

from the commons. As ſhe lived unmarried and had 
no poſterity, ſhe was contented to ſerve her preſent 
turn, tho? at the expence of her ſucceſſors, who, by 
reaſon of this policy, joined to other accidents, Gund 


CHAP, 
XLIV; 
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themſelves, on a ſudden, reduced to the moſt extreme 


indigence. 1 

Tux ſplendor of a court was, during this age, a 
great part of the public charge ; ; and as Elizabeth Was 
a ſingle woman, and expenſiye- in no kind of magniſi- 


cence, except cloaths, this circumſtance enabled her 


to perform great things by her narrow revenue. She 
is ſaid to have paid four millions of debt, left on the 


crown by her- nder, brother, and ſiſter; an incredible 
ſum for that age. The ſtates at the time of her 
death owed her about eight hundred thouſand pounds: 
And the King of France four hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand”, Tho”: that prince was extremely frugal, and 
after the peace of Veryins, was continually amaſſing 
treaſure, the Queen never could, by the moſt preſſing 
remonſtrances, prevail on him to make payment of 
thoſe ſums, which ſhe had ſo generouſly advanced him, 
during his greateſt diſtreſſes. One payment of twenty 
thouſand crowps, and another of fifty. thouſand, were 
all ſhe could obtain, by the ſtrongeſt reprefentovions 


he could make of the difficulties to which the rebellion 


in Ireland had reduced her . The Queen expended 
on the wars with Spain between 1589 and 1 593, the 


K Rymer, .tom, XVI. p. 141. D' Ewes, p. 151, 457, 525, 629, 
Bacon, vol. IV. p. 363. | D'Ewes, p. 473+ 1 think it impoſſible to 
reconcile this account of the public debts ich that given by Strype, Eceleſ. 
Mem. vol. II. p. 344+ that in the year 1553, the crown owed but 300,000 
pounds. I own, that this laſt ſum appears a gteat deal more likely, The 
whole revenue of Queen Elizabeth would not in ten years have paid four 


millions. m Win wood, vol. I. p. 29s, 5+ Fro. Ibid, p. 117, 395. 
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and he cäoufand pounds, granted her by Parljz. 
ment *, In chte year 1599 the ſpent ſet buiidred 


time, Feland coſt her three millions four Hundred 
thouſand pounds 1. She gave the cart of Eſſex à pre- 


ſent of thirty thouſand pounds upon his departure for 


the government of that Kingdom *. Lord Burleigt 


computed that the value of the gifts conferred on that 


favourite amounted to three hundred thoufand pounds 
a proof of her ſtrong affe&ion towards him ! It was 
a common ſaying during this reign; Th Queen payr 
bountifully, tho ſhe rewards ſparingly *, 

Ir is difficult to compute exactly the Queen's ordi- 
nary revenue, but jt certainly fell much ſhort of five 
hundred thouſand pounds a year *. In 1590, ſhe-raifed 
the cuſtoms from fourteen thouſand pounds a year ty 
fifty thouſand, and obliged Sir Thomas Smith, 'who 
had farmed them, to refund ſome of his former profits 


This improvement of the revenue was owing to the 
| ſuggeſtions of one Caermarden ; and was extremely 


oppoſed by Burleigh, Leiceſter, and Walſingham. But 
the Queen's perſeverance overcame all their oppoſition; 
The great undertakings, which ſhe ex- uted with ſo 
narrow a revenue, and with ſuch ſmall ſupplies from 
her people, prove the mighty effects of wiſdom and 


© D'Ewes, p. 483. p Camden, p. 167, q Appendix to thi 
earl of Eſſex's apology. 1 Birch's Memoirs, vol. II. s Nanton's 
Regalia, chap, I. t Frariflyn in his atinals p. g, ſays that the profit of 
the kingdom, beſides Wards and the dutthy of Lancaſter (which amounted 
te about 120,000 poundt) was 188,197 pounds, the crown lands ſeem to 
be comprehended in this computation ' ' Camden, p- 5534 This account 


of Camden is 6ifficult or impoſſible to be reconciled to the ſtate of the ci. 


dome in the beginning of the ſobſequent reign, as they appear in the joornd 
of the commons, Gee Hiſt, of James, chap. it. ä 
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ecpnomy-. She maceived. from the Paliamant, during 1 


the courſe of het whole reign, only twenty ſubſidies 
and thirty- nine fifteenths,, It is not eaſy to compute 
exactly the amount of theſe ſupplies z becauſe the value 


of a ſubſidy was continually falling; and in the end of | 


of her reign it amounted only to eighty. thouſand, . 


pounds , tho”. in the beginning it had been an hundred 
and twenty thouſand. If v ſuppoſe that the ſupplies 
granted Elizabeth during a reign of forty-five years 
amounted to three millions, we ſhall net probably be 
much wide of the truth 7, This ſum makes only 
fixty-ſix thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty - ſix pounds a 

; and it is furprizing; that while the Queen's de- 
mands were fo moderate, and her expences ſo well re- 
gulated, ſhe ſhould ever haue found any difficulty of 
getting a ſupply from the Parliament, or be reduced 
to make ſale of the crown-lands. But ſuch was the 
extreme, I had almoſt ſaid; abſurd parſimony of the Par- 
liaments during that period. They valued nothing in 
compariſon of their money: The members. had ng 
connexion. with the court; and the very idea,” which 
they conceived of the truſt committed-to them, was, 
to reduce the” demands of the crown, and to grant ag 


a means of ſupply. Queen Elizabeth made a merit 
to her people of ſeldom aſſembling Parliaments *, Ng 


redreſs of grievances was expected from theſe aſſemblies: 


They were ſuppoſed to quien Pere i than 
to On? [2.4 4; aun. 22 


x D'Bwes,, p. 3 gol n eee chem at tüv 
millions, eight hundred thouſand. pounds. Journ. 2. February 1 
King James was certainly miſtaken when he computed the Queen's ſupplies 


at 135,000 pounds 2 year. PIO p- 49 2 Strype, vol. IV. 
N. . | fo ITY Ck 2.6 
| BxroxE 


few ſupplies as poſſible. The crown, on the other 
hand, conceived the Parliament in no other light han 
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'c XK Pp. .BrrorE 8 Elizabeth's reign, the Engliſh prin= 
— ces had uſually recourſe to the city of Antwerp for vo- 
1603. Juntary loans; and their credit was ſo low, that; be- 
ſides the exorbitant intereſt of ten or twelve per cent; 
they were obliged to make the city of London j join in 
the ſecurity. Sir Thomas Greſham, that gfeat and 
enterprizing merchant, one of the chief ornaments of 
this reign, engaged the company of merchant-adyen- 
turers to grant a loan to the Queen; and as the money 
was regularly paid, her credit by degrees eſtabliſhed 
itſelf in the city and the . off this N 2 
on foreigners 4. 

In 1559, the Queen n Wee to bebe 

for! her two hundred thouſand pounds at Antwerp, in 
LS.” onder to enable her to reform the coinage, which was at 
; tthat time extremely debaſed *.. She was ſo unpolitic 
as to make herſelf an innovation in the coin; by di- 
viding a pound of ſilver into ſixty- two ſhillings, ins 
ſtead of ſixty,” the former ſtandard: This is the 
laſt wa that the coin has been e with! in 
. Elizabeth, ſenſible Pct, much the deln 
of her kingdom depended on its naval power, was de- 
ſirous to encourage commerce and navigation: But a 
her monopolies tended to extinguiſh all domeſtic indu- 
ſtry, which is much more valuable than foreign trade, 
and is the foundation of it, the general ttain of her 

condud t was very ill calculated to ſerve the purpoſe at 
which ſhe aimed, much leſs to promote the riches of 
i" her people. The excluſive, companies alſo were at 
1 immediate check on foreign trade. Yet; notwithſtand: | 
| 8 ing theſe diſcouragements, the ſpirit of the age wa 
ſtrongly bent on naval enterprizes; and beſides, the 
military expeditions againſt the Spaniards, many at- 


S 


' © $towe's Survey of London, book H. P. 236, b b MS, of lat 
Royſton's from the paper office, p. 295. i 
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tewpts were made for new diſcoveries, and many new CHAP. 
branches of foreign commerce were opened by the 
Engliſh, Sir Martin Forbiſher undertook three fruit- 
leſs voyages to diſcover the north-weſt paſlage': Davis, 
notdiſheartened by this ill ſucceſs, made a new attempt, 
when he diſcovered the ſtraits, which paſs by his name. 
In 1600, the Queen granted the firſt patent to the 
Eaſt India company: The ſtock of that company was 
ſeventy-two thouſand pounds; and they fitted out four 
ſhips, under the command of James Lancaſter, for this 
new branch-of trade, The adventure was ſucceſsful ; 
and the ſhips, returning with a rich cargo, encouraged 
the company to continue that commerce. 

Taz communication with Muſcovy had been opened 
in Queen Mary's time by the diſcovery of the paſſage 
to Archangel: But the eam nerce to that country did 
not begin to be carried to a great extent till about 

the year 1569. The Queen obtained from the Czar 
an excluſive patent to the Engliſh for the whole trade 
to Muſcovy.*; and ſhe entered into a perſonal, as well 
as national, alliance with him. This Czar was named 
John Baſilides, a moſt furious tyrant, who ſuſpecting 
eontinually the revolt of his ſubjects, ſtipulated to have 
a ſafe retreat and protection in England. In order the 
better to enſure himſelf of this reſource, he propoſed 
to marry an Engliſh woman, and the Queen intended 
to have ſent him the lady Anne Haſtings, daughter 
to the earl of Huntingdon : But when the lady was 
informed of the barbarous manners of the country, 
ſhe wiſely declined purehaſing an empire at the _— 
Fal of her eaſe and ſafety . 

te Tas Engliſh, encouraged by the privileges, which 
ate they had obtained from Baſilides, ventured farther 
into thefe countries, than any Europeans had formerly 
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HA Af ; gone. They tranſported their goods along the river 
—— 


Dwina in boats made of one entire tree, which they 
towed and rowed up the ſtream as far as Walogda. 
From thence, they earried them ſeven days journey by 
2 to Yeraſlau, and then down the Volga to Aſtra- 
At Aſtracan, they built ſhips, croſſed the Caſpian 
"ow and diſtributed their commodities into Perſia, 
But this bold attempt met with ſuch diſcouragements 
that it was never renewed ©, 
: AFTER the death of John Baſilides, his ſon Theo- 
dore revoked the patent, which the Engliſh enjoyed 


for a monopoly of the Ruſſian trade; and when the 


Queen remonſtrated againſt this innovation, he told, 


her miniſters, that princes muſt carry an indifferent 


hand, as well between their ſubjects as between fo- 
reigners; and not convert trade, which by the laws 


of nations ought to be common to all, into a mono- 
poly for the private gain of a fewi. So much juſter 
notions of commerce were entertained by this barba- 


rian, than were practiſed by the renowned Queen 
Elizabeth ! Theodore, however, continued ſome pri- 
vileges to the Engliſh, on account of their being the 
firſt diſeoverers of the communication between Europe 
and his country. 

THe trade to Turkey was begun about 1 583; 
and that commerce was immediately confined to 2 
company by Queen Elizabeth. Before that time, the 
grand ſignior had always conceived England to be x 
dependant province of France ?; but having heard 
.of the Queen's power and reputation he gave a good 
reception to the Engliſh, and even granted them larger 
privileges * he had” „ to the F rench. 
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Tux merchants of the 2 S 
toudly i in the beginning of Elizabeth's reign of the treat- 
ment, which they had received in the days of King 
Edward and Queen Mary. She very prudently replied, 
that as ſhe would not innovate any thing, ſhe would 


protect them ſtill in the immunities and privileges, which 


ſhe found them poſſeſſed of. This anſwer not con- 
tenting them, their commerce was ſoon after ſuſpended 
for a time, to the great advantage of the Engliſh mer- 
chants, who tried what they could themſelves effectu- 
ate for the promotion of their own induſtry. They 
took the whole trade into in their own hands: and 


their returns proving ſucceſsful, they divided themſelves 


into ſtaplers and merchant- adventurers; the former 
reſiding conſtantly at one place, the other trying their 


fortunes in other towas and ſtates abroad with cloth 
and other manufactures. This-ſucceſs ſo enraged the 


Hanſe-towns, that they tried all the methods, which 
a diſcontented people could deyiſe, te draw upon the 
Engliſh merchants the ill opinion of other nations 
and ſtates. They prevailed ſq far as to obtain an im- 
perial edit, by which the Engliſh merchants were pro- 
hibited all commerce in the empire: The Queen, by 
way of retaliation, retained ſixty of their ſhips, which 


had been ſeized in the river of Liſbon with contraband 


goods of the Spaniards. Theſe ſhips the Queen in- 
tended to have reſtored, as deſiring to have compromiſed 
all differences with thoſe trading cities; but when 
ſhe was informed, that a general aſſembly was held 
at Lubec, in order to concert meaſures for diſtreſſing 
the Engliſh trade, ſhe cauſed the ſhips and cargoes 
to be confiſcated ; only two of them were releaſed to 
carry home the news, and to inform theſe ſtates, that 
ſhe had the greatel contempt * op 1 Gor 
proceedings > .- 
ö h Lives of the Admirals, vol. I. p. 470. 
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Hey the eighth, in order to fit out a navy, was 
obliged to hire ſhips from Hamburg, Lubec, Dantzick, 
Genoa, and Venice: But Elizabeth, very early in 
her reign, put affairs upon a better footing ; both by 


building- ſome ſhips of her own, and by encouraging 


the merchants to build large trading veſſels, which, 


on occaſion, were converted into ſhips of war 1. In 


7582, the ſeamen in England were computed at four- 
teen thouſand two hundred and ninety- five men *; 
the number of veſſels twelve hundred and thirty-two ; 
of which there were only two hundred and ſeventeen 
above eighty tons. Monſon computes, that tho? the 
navigation decayed in the firſt years of James the firſt, 
dy the practice of the merchants, who carried on their - 
trade in foreign bottoms i, yet before 1640, this num- 


ber of ſeamen was trebled in England u. 


Tux navy which the Queen left at her deceaſe ap- 
pears conſiderable, when we refle& only on the num- 
ber of veſſels, which were forty- tw) o: But when we 
eonfider that none of theſe ſhips carried above forty 
guns; that four only came up to that number; that 
thete were but two ſhips of a thouſand ton; and 
twenty-three below five hundred, ſome of fifty, and 
ſome even of twenty tons; that the whole number of 
the guns belonging to the fleet were ſeven hundred and 


ſeventy- four a; we muſt entertain a very contemptible 


idea of the Engliſh navy compared to the force which 


it has now attained, In the year 1588, there were 


not above five veſſels, equipped by the noblemen and 


ſen - ports, which exceeded two handred tons o. 


In 1599, an alarm was given of an invaſion from 


the Spaniards z and the Queen equipped a fleet and 


en, P. 33%  #& Monſon, p. 256. 1 Ibid. p. 300. 
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gave foreigners a higher idea of the power of England 
than this ſudden armament. In 1575, all the militia 
in the kingdom were computed at an hundred and 
eighty-two thouſand nine hundred and twenty- nine p. 
A diſtribution was made, in 1595, of an hundred 
and forty thouſand men, beſides thoſe which Wales 
could ſupply 1. Theſe armies were formidable by their 
numbers; but their diſcipline and experience were not 
proportional. Small bodies from Dunkirk and New- 
port frequently ran over, and plundered the eaſt coaſt : 
So unfit was the militia, as it was then conſtituted, for 
the defence of the kingdom. The lord lieutenants 
were firſt appointed to the counties in this reign, 
Mx. Monk has publiſhed a paper, which con- 
tains the military force of the natign at the time of 
the Spaniſh Armada, and which is ſomewhat different 
from the account given by our ordinary hiſtorians. It 
makes all the able-bodied men of the kingdom amount 
to an hundred and eleven thouſand five hundred and 
thirteen ; thoſe armed, to eighty thouſand eight bun- 
dred and ſeventy-five; of whom forty four thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven were trained, It muſt 
be ſuppoſed that theſe able-bodied men conſiſted of 
ſuch only as were regiſtered, otherwiſe the ſmall num- 
ber is not to be accounted for. Yet Sir Edward ſaid in 
the Houſe of Commons, that he was employed about 
the ſame time, together with Popham, Lord Chief 
Juſtice, to take a ſurvey of all the people of England, 
and that they found them to be 900,000 of all ſorts, 
This number, by the ordinary rules of computation, 
ſuppoſes, that there were above 200,000 men able to 


bear arms, Vet even this number is ſurprizingly ſmall. 


» Livesof the Admirals, vol. I. p. 432. q Strype, vol. IV. p. 221» 
rp. 608, s Journ, 25. April, 1621. 
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levied an army in a fortnight to oppoſe them, Nothing © N AP. 
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Can we ſuppoſe thus the kingdom is ſeven times more 
populous at preſent ? And that Murden's was the real 
number of men, excluding catholics and A per- 


ons? 


'WHATEVER opinion we may Gas of the compara- 
tive populouſneſs of England in theſe two periods, it 
. muſt be allowed, that there is a prodigious encreaſe of 
power, in that, more perhaps than in any other Euro- 
pean ſtate, ſince the beginning of the laſt century. 
It would be no paradox to affirm, that Ireland alone 


could at preſent exert a greater force than all the three 


—————— — neem 


kingdoms were capable of at the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. And we might go farther, and aſſert, that 
'one good county of England is capable of making, at 
leaſt of ſupporting, a greater effort than the whole 
kingdom was in the reign of Harry V; when the main- 
tainance of a garriſon in a ſmall town, like Calais, 
formed more than a third of the ordinary national ex- 
pence. Such are the effects of liberty, 11 ung 
good government! 


Tux ſtate of the Engliſh e Ore was at this 


time very lows and foreign wares of almoſt all kinds 


had the preference. About 1 590, there were in 
London four perſons only rated in the ſubſidy- books ſo 
high as four hundred pounds. This computation is 
not indeed to be deemed an exact eſtimate of their 


wealth. An 1567, there were found on enquiry to be 


four thouſand eight hundred and fifty-one ſtrangers of 
all nations in London: Of whom three thouſand eight 


hundred and thirty-eight were F lemings, and only fifty- 


eight Scots *. The perſecugions in France and the 
| Low Countries drove afterwards a greater number of 
foreigners into England; and the commerce, as well 


t D'Ewes, p. 30g. . u Ibid; p. 497. * Haynes, p. 461, 
462 5 1 | 


/ 


chants : The Queen viſited it, and gave it the appetla- 
tion of the Royal Exchange, 5 8 

THERE were two attempts made in this reign to 
ſettle colonies in America ; one by Sir Humphry Gil- 


dert in Newfoundland, andther by Sir Walter Raleigh 


in Virginia: But neither of theſe projects proved ſuc- 
ceſsful. All thefe noble ſettlements were made in the 
following reigns. The current money of the king= 
dom, in the end of this reign, is computed at four mil- 
lions *, 5 | | | 

Tux nobility in this age ſupported ſtill, in ſome de- 
gree, the ancient magnificence in their hoſpitality, and 
in the numbers of their retainers ; and the Queen found 
it prudent to retrench, by proclamation, their ex- 
pences in this laſt particular. The expence of hoſ- 
pitality, ſhe ſomewhat encouraged, by the frequent 
viſits ſhe paid her nobility, and the magnificent feaſts 
which ſhe received from them. The earl of Leiceſter 
gave her an entertainment in Kenilworth caſtle, which 
was extraordinary for expence and magnificetice. 
Among other particulars, we ate told, that three hun- 
dred and ſixty· five hogſheeds of beer were drank at it ?, 
The earl had fortified this caſtle at great expence ; and 
it contained arms for ten thouſand men ©. The earl 


of Derby had a family conſiſting of two hundred and 


forty ſervants (. Stowe remarks it as a ſingular proof 
of beneficence in this nobleman, that he was con- 
tented with his rent from his tenants, and exacted not 


| 3503 
as manufactures, of that kingdom was very much im- 
proved by them 7. It was then that Sir Thomas 
Greſham built, at his own charge, the magnificent 
fabric of the Exchange for the reception of the mer- 
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y Stowe, p. 668, 2 Lives of the Admirals, vol. I. p. 475. a Strype, | 


vol. III. Appen. p. 54 Þ Biogr, Brit. vol, II. p. 1791. © Strypes 
vol, III. p. 394+ 4 Stowe, p. 674. | 
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any extraordinary ſervices from them: A proof that 
the abſolute power of the ſovereign ( what was almoſt 
unavoidable) had very generally countenanced the no- 
bility in tyrannizing over the people. Burleigh, tho' 
he was frugal, and had no paternal eſtate, kept a fa. 
mily- conſiſting of an hundred ſervants*. He had a 
ſtanding table for gentlemen, and two other tables for 
perſons of meaner condition, which were always ſerved 
alike, whether he was in town or in the coun 
About his perſon he had people of great difſtin&ion, 
inſomuch that he could reckon up twenty gentlemen 
retainers who hadeach a thouſand pounds a year; and 
as many among his ordinary ſervants, who were worth 
from a thouſand pounls to three, five, ten, and twenty 


thouſand pounds . It is to be remarked, that, tho 


the revenue of the crown was at that time very ſmall, 


422. 


the miniſters and courtiers found means, by employing 
the exorbitant prerogative, to acquire much greater 
fortunes than it is poſſible for them at preſent to 
gain, from their my ſalagzes, and more limited au- 
thority. 

Bur tho' there were preſerved great remains of the 
ancient cuſtoms, the nobility were, by degrees, 
acquiring a taſte of elegant luxury; and many edißces 


3 


in particular, were built by them, neat, large, and 


ſumptuous, to the great ornament of the kingdom, ſays 
Camden 2; but to the no leſs decay of the glorious 
Hoſpitality of the nation. It is, however, more rea- 
ſonable to think, that this new tutn of expence pro- 
moted arts and induſtry ; while the ancient hoſpitality 
was the ſource of n diſorder, ſedition, and idle- 


| neſs, | 
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AmMoNG the other ſpecies of luxury, that of apparel dts 
| h to increaſe during this age; and the Queen 3 LIV. 
began much toi ring this age Qu 


thought proper to reſtrain it by proclamation *, Her 
example was very little conformable to her edits. As 
no woman was ever more conceited of her beauty, 
nor more deſirous of making impreſſion on the. hearts 
of beholders, no one ever went to a greater extrava- 
gance in apparel, ,or ſtudied more the variety and rich- 
neſs of her dreſſes. She appeared almoſt every day in 
a different habit; and tried all the ſeveral modes, by 
which ſhe hoped to render herſelf agreeable. She was 
alſo ſo fond of her cloaths, that ſhe never could part with 
any of them ; and at her death ſhe had in her wardrobe 
all the different habits, to the number of three thouſand, 
which ſhe had ever worn in her life-time l. 

Tux retrenchment of the ancient hoſpitality, and 
the diminution of retainers, were favourable to the 
prerogative of the ſovereign ; and by diſabling the great 
noblemen from reſiſtance, promoted the exec n of 
the laws, and extended the authority of the courts of 
juſtice. There were many particular cauſes in the 
ſituation and character of Henry the ſeventh, which 
augmented the authority of the crown : Moſt of theſe 
cauſes concurred in ſucceeding princes ; together with 
the factions of religion, and the acquiſition of the ſu- 
premacy, a moſt important article of prerogative : But 
the manners of the age were a general cauſe, which 
operated during this whole period, and which continu- 
ally tended to diminiſh the riches, and till more the 
influence, of the Ariſtocracy, anciently ſo formidable 
to the crown, The habits of luxury diffipated the 
immenſe fortunes of the ancient barons; and as the 
new methods of expence gave ſubſiſtance to mechanics 


h Camden, p. 452. i Carte, vol, III. p. 702. from Beaumont's 
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P. and 8 who lived in an independant manner on 
the fruits of their own induſtry, a nobleman, inſtead of 
that unlimited aſcendant which he was wont to aſſume 
over thoſe who were maintained at his board, or ſub. 
ſiſted by ſalaries conferred on them, retained only that 
moderate influence which cuſtomers have over tradeſ- 
men, and which can never be dangerous to civil go. 


vernment. The landed proprietors alſo having a greater 
demand for money than for men, endeavoured to turn 
their lands to the beſt account with regard to profit, 


and either ineloſing their fields, or joining many ſmall 
farms into a few large ones, diſmiſſed thoſe uſeleſs 
hands which formerly were always at their call, in 
every attempt to ſubvert the government, or oppoſe a 
neighbouring baron. By all theſe means the cities in- 
creaſed ; the middle rank of men began to be rich and 


powerful; the prince, who in effect was the ſame 


with the law, was implicitly obeyed; and tho? the 
farther progreſs of the ſame cauſes begot a new plan 


of liberty, founded on the privileges of the commons, 


yet in the interval between the fall of the nobles and the 
riſe of this order, the ſovereign took advantage of the 
preſent ſituation, and aſſumed an authority almoſt 
abſolute. | | 
WHATEVER may be commonly imagined, from the 
authority of lord Bacon, and from that of Harring- 
ton, and later authors, the laws of Henry the ſeventh 
contributed very little towards the great revolutions 
which happened about this period in the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. The practice of breaking entails, by a fine 
and recovery, had been introduced in the preceding 
reigns; and this prince only gave indirectly a legal 
ſanction to the practice, by reforming ſome abuſes 
which attended it. But the ſettled authority, which Ie 
acquired to the crown, enabled the ſovereign to en- 


croach on the ſeparate juriſdictions of the barons, and 
produced 
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produced a more general and regular execution of the 
laws. The counties palatine underwent the ſame fate 
25 the feudal juriſdiftions ; and by a ſtatute of Henry 


nexed to the crown, and all writs were ordained to 
run in the King's name. But the change of manners 
was the chief cauſe of the ſecret revolution of the 
government, and ſubverted the power of the ba- 
rons. 

LEARNING, on its firſt revival, was held in 2 
eſtimatior by the Engliſh princes and nobles; and as 
it was not yet proſtituted by being too common, even 
the Great deemed it an object of ambition to attain a 
character for literature. The four ſucceſſive ſovereigns, 
Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, may, on one 
account or other, be admitted into the claſs of authors. 
Queen Catherine Parr tranſlated a book: Lady Jane 
Gray, conſidering her age, and her ſex, and her ſta- 
tion, may be regarded as a prodigy of literature. Sir 
Thomas Smith was raifed from being profeſſor in Cam- 
bridge, firſt to be ambaſſador to France, and then 
ſecretary of ſtate, The diſpatches of thoſe times, and 
among others thoſe of Burleigh himſelf, arc very fre- 
quently interlarded with quotations from the Greek 
and Latin claſſics. Even the ladies of the court va- 
lued themſelves on knowlege : Lady Burleigh, lady 
Bacon, and their two ſiſters, were miſtreſſes of the 
ancient, as well as modern languages; and valued them- 
ſelves more on their erudition than on their rank and 
quality, 


books; and ſhe was familiarly acquainted with the 
Greek as well as Latin tongue. It is pretended, that 


r 27 Hen, VIII. © 24. a 
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Queen Elizabeth wrote and tranſlated ſeveral | 


the eighth *, the juriſdition of theſe counties was an- 
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| ons P. ſhe made an extemporars reply in Greek to the uni. 
aw Verfity of Cambridge, who had addreſſed her in that 
language. It is certain, that ſhe anſwered in Latin, 
without premeditation, and in a very ſpirited manner 
to the Poliſh ambaſſador, who had been wanting in 
reſpe& to her. When ſhe had finiſhed, ſhe turneg 
about to her courtiers, and ſaid, © God's death, my 
© lords,” (for ſhe was much addicted to ſwearing) « | 
& have been forced this day to ſcour up my old Latin, 
cc that hath long lain ruſting *.” Elizabeth, even after 
| the was Queen, did not entirely drop the ambition 
of appearing as an auther; and next to her defire of 
admiration for beauty, this ſeems to have been the 
chief object of her vanity. She. tranſlated Boethius of 
the Conſolation ef Philoſophy ; in order, as ſhe pre. 
| tended, to allay her grief for Henry the fourth's change 
of religion. As far as we can judge from Elizabeth's 
compoſitions, we may pronounce, that notwithſtanding 
her application, and her excellent parts, her taſte in 
literature was very indifferent: She was even inferior 
to her ſucceſſor in this particular, who was himſelf 
far from being a juſt model of eloquence. 
_ UNHAPPILY for literature, at leaſt for the learned of 
this age, the Queen's vanity lay more in ſhining by 
her own learning, than in encouraging men of genius 
by her liberality. Spencer himſelf, the fineſt Engliſh 
writer of his age, was long neglected ; and after the 
death of Sir Philip Sydney, his patron, was allowed to 
die almoſt for want. This poet contains great beauties, 
a ſweet and harmonious verſification, eaſy elocution, a 
fine imagination; Yet does the peruſal of his work 
become ſo tedious, that one never finiſhes it from the 
mere pleaſure which it affords: It ſoon becomes a 


kind of taſk-reading ; and it requires ſome effort 
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and reſolution to carry us on to the end of his long 5 


performance. This effect, of which every one is con- 
ſcious, is uſually aſcribed to the change of manners : 
But manners have more changed fince-Homer's age; 
and yet that poet remains ſtill the favourite of every 
reader of taſte and judgment. Homer copied true na- 
tural manners, which, however rough or uncultivated, 
will always form an agreeable and intereſting picture: 
But the pencil of the Engliſh poet was employed in 
drawing the affectations, and conceits, and fopperies 
of chivalty, which appear ridiculous as ſoon as they 
loſe the recommendation of the mode. The tediouf- 
neſs of continued allegory, and that too ſeldom ſtrik- 
ing or ingenious, has alſo contributed to render the 
Fairy Queen peculiarly tireſome ; not to mention the 
too great frequency of its deſcriptions, and the langour 
of its ſtanza. Upon the whole, Spencer maintains his 
place in the ſhelves among our Engliſh claſſics: But 
he is ſeldom ſeen on the table; and there is ſcarce any 
one, if he dares to be ingenuous, but will confefs, that, 
notwithſtanding all the merit of the poet, he affords an 
entertainment with which the palate is ſoon ſatiated. 
Several writers of late have amuſed themſelves in copy- 
ing the ſtile of Spencer; and no imitation has been 
ſo indifferent as not to bear a great reſemblance of the 
original: His manner is ſo peculiar, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible not to transfer ſome of it into the copy. 
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On k P. ſhe made an extemporarg reply in Greek to the uni- 
ef of Cambridge, who had addreſſed her in tha 
8 language. It is certain, that ſhe anſwered in Latin, 
without premeditation, and in a very ſpirited manner 
to the Poliſh ambaſſador, who had been wanting in 
reſpect to her. When ſhe had finiſhed, ſhe turned 
about to her courtiers, and ſaid, . God's deathy my 
66 lords,“ (for ſhe was much addicted to ſwearing) « | 
& have been forced this day to ſcour up my old Latin, 
cc that hath long lain ruſting 1” Elizabeth, even after 
ſhe was Queen, did not entirely drop the ambition 
of appearing as an author; and next to her deſire of 
admiration for beauty, this ſeems to have been the 
chief object of her vanity. She tranſlated Boethius of 
the Conſolation of Philoſophy ; in order, as ſhe pre. 
| tended, to allay her grief for Henry the fourth's change 
of religion. As far as we can judge from Elizabeth's 
compoſitions, we may pronounce, that notwithſtanding 
her application, and her excellent parts, her taſte in 
literature was very indifferent: She was even inferior 
to her ſucceſſor in this particular, who was himſelf 

far from being a juſt model of eloquence. 
UNHAPPILY for literature, atleaſt for the learned of 
this age, the Queen's vanity lay more in ſhining by 
her own learning, than in encouraging men of genius 
by her liberality. Spencer himſelf, the fineſt Engliſh 
writer of his age, was long neglected ; and after the 
death of Sir Philip Sydney, his patron, was allowed to 
. die almoſt for want. This poet contains great beauties, 
a ſweet and harmonious verſification, eaſy elocution, a 
fine imagination ; Yet does the peruſal of his work 
become ſo tedious, that one never finiſhes it from the 
mere pleaſure which it affords: It ſoon becomes a 
kind of taſk-reading ; and it requires ſome effort 
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and reſolution to carry us on to the end of his long — 
performance. This effect, of which every one is con- 
ſcious, is uſually aſcribed to the change of manners : 
But manners have more changed fince Homer's age; 
and yet that poet reinains ſtill the favourite of every 
reader of taſte and judgment. Homer copied true na- 
tural manners, which, however rough or uncultivated, 
will always form an agreeable and intereſting picture: 
But the pencil of the Engliſh poet was employed in 
drawing the affectations, and conceits, and fopperies 
of chivalty, which appear ridiculous as ſoon as they 
Joſe the recommendation of the mode. The tediouſ- 
neſs of continued allegory, and that too ſeldom ſtrik- 
ing or ingenious, has alſo contributed to render the 
Fairy Queen peculiarly tireſome ; not to mention the 
too great frequency of its deſcriptions, and the langour 
of its ſtanza. Upon the whole, Spencer maintains his 
place in the ſhelves among our Engliſh claſſics: But 
he is ſeldom ſeen on the table ; and there is ſcarce any 
one, if he dares to be i ingenuous, but will confeſs, that, 
notwithſtanding all the merit of the poet, he affords an 
entertainment with which the palate is ſoon ſatiated. 
Several writers of late have amuſed themſelves in copy- 
ing the ſtile of Spencer; and no imitation has been 
ſo indifferent as not to bear a great reſemblance of the 
original: His manner is ſo peculiar, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible not to transfer ſome of it into the copy. 
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Introduction. — James s. firft tranſactions.— State of 
Europe.—Roſni's negotiations. Ralcigh's cog. 
ſpiracy.— Hampton-court conf erence.— A parlia. 

ment. Peace with Spain. 


FEE crown of England was never tranſmitted 
| from father to ſon with greater tranquillity, than 
it paſſed from the family of Tudor to that of Stuart, 
During the whole reign of Elizabeth, the eyes of men 
had been employed in ſearch of her ſucceſſor ;. and when 
old age made the proſpect of her death more imme. 
diate, 'there appeared. none but the King of Scotland, 
who could advance any juſt claim or pretenſion to the 
throne, He was the great-grandſon of Margaret, el- 
deft daughter of Henry VII. and, on the failure of al 
the male-line, his hereditary right remained unqueſti- 
onable. If the religion of Mary Queen C. Scots, and 
the other prejudices contracted againſt her, had formed 
any conſiderable obſtacle to her ſucceſſion ; theſe ob- 
jections, being entirely perſonal, had no place with 
regard to her ſon. Men alſo conſidered, that, tho 
the title, derived from blood, had been frequently vie- 
lated ſince the Norman conqueſt, ſuch licences had 
proceeded more from force or intrigue, than from any 
deliberate maxims of government. The lineal heir 
had ſtill in the end prevailed ; and both his excluſion 
and reſtoration had been commonly attended with ſuch 
convulſions, as were ſufficient to warn all prudent 
mou not lightly to give way to ſuch irregularities, If 
the will of Henry VIII. authoriſed by act of parli- 
ment, had tacitly excluded the Scottiſh line; the ty- 


ranny and caprices of that monarch had rendered his 


memory ſo odious, that a ſettlement of this nature, un- 


ſupported 
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the people. Queen Elizabeth too, with her dying 
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ſupported by any juſt reaſon, had no 0 with 


breath, had recognized the undoubted title of her kinſ- 
man James; and the whole nation ſeemed to diſpoſe 
themſelves with joy and pleaſure for his reception. Tho 
born and edueated amidſt a foreign and hoſtile people, 
men hoped, from his character of moderation and wiſ- 
dom, that he would embrac# the maxims of an Engliſh 
monarch ; and the prudent foreſaw greater advanta- 
ges, reſulting from an union with Scotland, than diſ- 
advantages from ſubmitting to a prince of that nation, 
The alacrity, with which the Engliſh looked towards 
the ſucceſſor, had apppeared ſo evident to Elizabeth, 


that, concurring with other cauſes, it affected her with 


the deepeſt melancholy ; and that wiſe Princeſs, whoſe 
penetration and experience had given her the greateſt 
inſight into human affairs, had not yet ſufficiently 


weighed the ingratitude of courtiers, and levity of the 


people. | | al 

As victory abroad, and tranquillity at home, had 
ever attended this Queen, ſhe left the nation in ſuch 
flouriſhing circumſtances, that her ſucceſſor poſſeſſed 
every advantage, except that of compariſon with her 


illuſtrious name, when he mounted the throne of Eng- 


land. The King's journey from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don immediately afforded to the inquiſitive ſome cir- 
cumſtances of compariſon, which even the natural par- 
tiality in favour of their new ſovereign, could not in- 
terpret to his advantage. As he paſſed along, all ranks 
of men flocked about him, from every quarter; allured 


Firſt tranſ. 
actions of 


dy intereſt or curioſity. Great were the rejoicings, 


and loud and hearty the acclamations which reſounded 


from all ſides; and every one could remember how 
the affability and popularity of their Queen diſplayed 
themſelves, amidſt ſuch concourſe and exultation of 

I | her 
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0 CT p. her ſubjects. But James, tho' e and familiar 


; 183. 


to have been in haſte to make them ſome return of kind. 


with his friends and courtiers, hated the buſtle of 3 
mixt multitude; and tho” far from diſliking flattery, 


yet was be ſtill fonder of tranquillity and eaſe. He 
therefore iſſued a proclamation, forbidding this great 


reſort af people, on pretence of the ſcarcity of proyi. 


fions, and other inconveniencies, which would ne. 


coſſarily attend it“ , 4 

Hx was not, Soha infenfible. to the great over. 
flow of affection, which appeared in his new ſubjects; 
and being himſelf of an affectionate temper, he ſeems 


neſs and good offices. To this motive, probably, we 
are to aſcribe that profuſion of titles, which was ob- 
ſerved in the beginning of his reign; when in fix weeks 
time, after his entrance into the kingdom, he is com- 
puted to have beſtawed knighthood on no lefs than 
237 perſons. If Queen Elizabeth's frugality of hen- 
ours, as well as of money, had been formerly. repined 
at, it began now to be valued and eſteemed : And eyery 
one was: ſenſible, that the King, by his laviſh and pre- 
mature conferring of favours, had failed of obliging 
the perſons, on whom he beſtowed them. Titles of 
all kinds became fo common, that they were no longer 
marks of diſtinction ; and being diſtributed, without 
choice or deliberation, to perfons, unknown to the 
Prince, were regarded more as the propfs of facility 
and good nature, n of any determined ' 


I 


A paſquinade was affixed to St Paul's, in which an 
art was promiſed to be taught, very neceſſary to aff 
frail memories, in n the names Let the: en 
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thrown leſs blame on the King's facility in beſtowing 


 fayours; had theſe been, conſined entirely to their own 


nation, and had net been ſhared out, in too unequal 
proportions, to his old ſubjects. James, who, thro” 
his whole reigu, was mare guided by temper and in- 


clination than by the rules of political prudence, had 


brought with him great numbers of his Scots courtiers ; 
whoſe impatience; and importunity were apt, in many 
particulars, to impoſe on the eaſy nature of their maſter, 
and extort favours, of which, it is natural to imagine, 
his Engliſh ſubjects would very loudly complain. The 
Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Mar, the Lord Hume, 
Lord Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, Secretary Elphin- 
ſtone *, were immediately. added to the Engliſh privy 
council, Sir George Hume, whom he created Earl of 
Dunbar, was his declared favourite as long as that 
Nobleman lived; and was the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous, 
tho' the leaſt powerful; of all thoſe whom the King 
ever honoured with that diſtinction. Hay, ſome time 
after, was created Viſcount Doncaſter, and then Earl 
of Carlifle, and got an immenſe. fortune from the 
crown ; all which he ſpent in a ſplendid and courtly 
manner. Ramſay obtained the title of Earl of Holder- 
nels; and many others, being raiſed, on a ſudden, to 
the higheſt elevation, encreaſed, by their inſolence, 
that envy, which naturally attended them, as enemies 
and ſtrangers. ':- 

IT muſt, however, be owned, in juſtice to 8 


that he left almoſt all the chief offices in the hands of 


Elizabeth's miniſters, and truſted the conduct of poli- 
tical concerns, both foreign and domeſtic, to his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects. Among theſe, Secretary Cecil, created 
ſucceſſively Lord Eflindon, Viſcount Cranborne, and 


* Wilſon in Kennet; p. 662. | 
* Vol. V. | 1. 1 . Earl 
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c Cn p. her ſubjects. But James, tho” ſociable and familiar 
hr with his friends and courtiers, hated the buſtle of 3 
2. mixt multitude; and tho' far from diſliking fattery, 
yet was de ſtill fonder of tranquillity and eaſe. He 
therefore iſſued a proclamation, forbidding this great 
reſort af people, on pretence of the ſcarcity of provi- 
fans, and other n eee, which would ne. 
coſſarily attend it“ , 4 
Hx was not, 3. „„ inſenſible to the oreat Over- 
1 of affection, which appeared in his new ſubjectz; 
and being himſelf of an affectionate temper, he ſeems 
to have been in haſte to male them ſome return of kind- 
neſs and good offices. To this motive, probably, we 
are to aſcribe that profuſion of titles, which was ob- 
| ſerved in the beginning of his reign; when in ſix weeks 
time, after his entrance into the kingdom, he is com- 
puted to have beſtawed knighthbod on no lefs than 
237 perſons. If Queen Elizabeth's frugality of hen- 
ours, as well as of money, had been formerly repined 
at, it began now to be valued and eſteemed : And even 
one was ſenſible, that the King, by his laviſh and pre- 
mature conferring of favours, had failed of obliging 
the perſons, on whom he beſtowed them. Titles of 
all Kinds became fo common, that they were no longer hag 
marks of | diſtintion;z and being diſtributed, without hs 
| | choice or deliberation, to perfons, unknown: to the ha 
| | . Prince, were regarded more as the propfs of facility 
| —— —_ of any determined "Ry 
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thrown leſs blame on the King's facility in beſtowing , 


fayqurs; had theſe been conſined entirely to their own © 


nation, and had not been ſhare# out, in too unequal 
proportions, to his old ſubjects. James, who, thro? 
his Whole reigu, was mare guided by temper and in- 
clination than by the rules of political prudence, had 
brought with him great numbers of his Scots courtiers; 
whoſe impatience:and importunity were apt, in many 
particulars, to impoſe on the eaſy nature of their maſter, 
and extort favours, of which, it is natural to imagine, 
his Engliſh ſubjects would very loudly complain. The 
Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Mar, the Lord Hume, 


Lord Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, Secretary Elphin- | 


ſtone ?, were immediately. added to the Engliſh privy 
council, Sir George Hume, whom he created Earl of 
Dunbar, was his declared favourite as long as that 
Nobleman lived; and was the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous, 
tho' the leaſt powerful; of all thoſe whom the King 
ever honoured with that diſtinction. Hay, ſome time 
after, was created Viſcount Doncaſter, and then Earl 
of Carliſle, and got an immenſe fortune from the 
crown; all which he ſpent in a ſplendid and courtly 
manner. Ramſay obtained the title of Earl of Holder- 
neſs; and many others, being raiſed, on a ſudden, to 
the higheſt elevation, encreaſed, by their inſolence, 
that envy, which naturally attended them, as enemies 
and ſtrangers. 
Ix muſt, however, be owned, in juſtice to 3 
that he left almoſt all the chief offices in the hands of 
Elizabeth's miniſters, and truſted the conduct of poli- 
tical concerns, both foreign and domeſtic, to his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects. Among theſe,” Secretary Cecil, created 
lucceſlively Lord Eflindon, Viſcount Cranborne, and 
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Earl of Saliſbury, was always regarded as his prime 
miniſter and chief counſellor, Tho' the capacity and 
penetration of this miniſter were ſufficiently known, 
his favour with the King created great ſurprize on the 
acceſſion of that monarch. Cecil was fon of the fa 
mous Burleigh, whoſe merits towards his ſovereign 
and his country were great, but whoſe name was na- 
turally odious to James; as the declared enemy of his 
mother, and the chief cauſe of her tragical death, by 
ſome eſteemed the great ſtain in the bright annals of 


Elizabeth. He himfelf, as well as his father, had ſtood 
at the head of the court - faction, which oppoſed: the 


greatneſs of the Earl of Eflex, and which, aſſiſted by 
the imprudence or rather frenzy of that favourite, at 
laſt brought him to the ſcaffold. The people, by whom 
the Earl was infinitely beloved, refented the conduct of 
his enemies; but James ſtill more, who had main- 
tained a ſecret correſpondence with Eſſex, and regarded 


him as a zealous partizan for the ſucceſſion in the houſe 


of Stuart. Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Grey, Lord 
Cobham, Cecit's aſſociates, felt immediately the effects 
of theſe prejudices of their maſter, and were diſmiſſed 
from their employments ? : But Cecil, who poſſeſſed 


all the art and cunning of a courtier, as well as many 


of the talents of a great ſtateſman, had found the means 
of making his peace with James; and, unknown both 
to Elizabeth and all the other miniſters, had entered 
into a ſecret commerce with the ſucceſſor, during the 
latter years of the Queen's adminiſtration. + 

FRE capacity of James and his miniſters in negoti- 
ation was immediately put to trial, on the appear- 


ance of ambaſſadors from almoſt all the' princes and 


ſtates of Europe, in order to congratulate the King 
on his acceflion to the throne, and to form with him 


p Kennet, p. 663. | 
new 
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new treaties and alliances, Beſide miniſters from 
Venice, Denmark, the Palatinate; Henry F rederic of 
Naſſau, affiſted by Bariievelt the Penſionary of Holland; 

repreſented the ſtates of the United Provinces. Arem- 
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berg was ſent by Archduke Albert; and Taxis was ex- | 


pected in a little time from Spuli But he who ex- 
cited moſt the attention of the public; both on account 
of his own merit and that of his maſter; was the Mar- 
queſs of Roſni, aftetwards Duke of Sully, prime mi- 
niſter and favourite of Henry IV. of France. 


$th of june; 


Wuns the dominions of the houſe of Auſttia devolv- State of Eu- 
ed on Philip II. all Europe was ſtruck with terror; left ore. 


the power of 4 family, which had been raiſed by fortune, 
ſhould now be carried to an immeaſurable height, by 
the wiſdom and conduct of this monarch. But never 
were apprehenſions found in the event to be more 
groundleſs. Slow without prudence, ambitious with- 
out enterprize, falſe without deceiving any body, 
and refined without any ttue judgment; ſuch 
was the character of Philip and ſuch the cha- 


rafter, which duting his life-time arid after his death, 


he impreſſed on the S$paniſh' councils. Revolted or 
depopulated provinces, diſcontented or indolent inha- 
bitants, were the ſpectacles, which thoſe dommions, 
lying in every climate of the globe, prefented to Philip 
IIE. a weak prince, and to the Duke of Lerma; a mi- 
niſter, weak and odious. But tho' military difeipline, 
which ſtill remained, was what alone gave ſome appear- 
ance of life and vigour to that languiſhing body; yet 
ſuch was the terror, produced by former power and am- 
bition, that the reduction of the houſe of Auſtria was 


the object of men's vows, throughout all the ſtates of - 


chriſtendom It was not perceived, that the French 
empire, now united in domeſtic peace, and governed 


by the moſt heroic and moſt amiable prince, t that adorns 


n ſtory, was become, of itfelf, a ſufficient coun- 
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terpoiſe to the Spaniſh greatneſs.” Pethaps, that prince 
himfelf did not perceive it, when he propoſed, by his 
miniſter, a league with James, in conjunction with Ve- 
nice, the United Proyinces, and the northern crowns; 
in order to attack the Auſtrian dominions on every ſide, 
and depreſs the exorbitant power of that ambitious 
family 5. But the genius of the Engliſh monarch was 
not equal to ſuch vaſt enterprizes. The love of peace 


was his ruling paſſion; and it was his peculiar felicity, 


that the conjunctures of the times rendered the ſame 
object which was agreeable to him, in the Ne de- 


gree adyantageous to his people. 


In French ambaſſador, therefore, was obliged to 
depait from theſe extenſive aims, and to concert with 
James the means of providing for the ſafety of the Unit- 


ed Provinces ; Nor was this object altogether without 


its difficulties. 'The King, before his acceſſion to the 
throne of England, had entertained tir Fan ſcruples 
with regard to the revolt of the Low Countries ; and 
being always open and fincere , except when delibe- 
rately x reſolved to diſſemble, he had, on many occaſions, 
gone ſo far as to give to the Dutch the denomination 
of rebels, but having converſed more fully with Engliſh 
miniſters and courtiers, he found theirattachment to that 
republic ſo ſtrong, and their opinion of common intereſt 0 
eſtabliſhed, that he was obliged to ſacrifice to politics hi 
ſenſe of juſtice; a quality, which, even when errone- 
ous, is reſpectable as well as rare in a monarch. He 
therefore agreed with Roſni to ſuppoit ſecretly the 
ſtates- general, in concert with the King of France; 
leſt their weakneſs ang. deſpair ſhould oblige them to 
ſubmit to their old maſter, The articles ot the treaty 
Were few and ſimple. It was ſtipulated, that the two 
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9. Bel $ cies r Monſieur de la Boderie, the French leagut!, 


"arobatiador at"that time in England, aſcribes the virtue of openneſs and 
 fincerity to the King, Le nature! du Roi eft aſſeæ ouvert. vol, | 3 
Winwood, vol. 2. p. 55. | 

King 


Kings ſhould allow the Dutch to levy forces both in 
France and Britain; and ſhould underhand remit to 
that republic the ſum of 1, 400, ooo livres a year for the 
pay of theſe forces: That the whole ſum ſhould be 
advanced by the King of France; but that the third 

of it ſhould be deduCted from a debt due by him to 
Queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard attacked either 
of the Princes, they agreed to aſſiſt each other; Henry 
with a force of ten thouſand, James with that of fix 
thouſand men. This treaty, one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
equitable concluded by James, during the whole courſe 
of his reign, was more the work of the Prince himſelf, 
than any of his miniſters *, 

Am1DsT the great tranquillity, both foreign and do- 
meſtic, with which the nation was bleſt, nothing could 
be more ſurpriſing than the diſcovery of a conſpiracy 
to ſubvert the government, and to fix on the throne of 
England Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the King, 
ind deſcended equally from Henry VII. Every thing 
remains ſtill myſterious in this conſpiracy ; and hiſtory 
can give us no clue to unravel it. Watſon and Clarke, 
two catholic prieſts, were accuſed of the plot : Lord 
Grey, a puritan: Lord Cobham, a thoughtleſs man, 
of no fixt principle: And Sir Walter Raieigh,' ſuſ- 
pected to be of that philoſophical ſet, who were then 
extremely rare in England, and who have ſince received 
the appellation of free-thinkers. Together with theſe, 
Mr. Broke, brother to Lord Cobham, Sir Griffin Mark- 
ham, Mr. Copeley, Sir Edward Parham. What ce- 
megt could unite men of ſuch diſcordant principles in 
ſo dangerous a combination ; what end they propoſed, 
or what means proportioned to an undertaking of this 
nature, has never yet been explained, and cannot eaſily 


be imagined. As Raleigh, Grey, and. Cobham were. 


* Sully's Memoirs, 
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commonly believed, after the Queen's death, to have 
oppoſed proclaiming the King, till conditions ſhould 
be made with him; they were, upon that, as well as 
other accounts, extremely obnoxious to the court and 
miniſtry ; an people were apt, at firſt, to ſuſpeR, that 


the plot was merely a contrivance of Secretary Cecil, 


to get rid of his old confederates, now become his moſt 
inveterate enemies. But the confeſſion, as well as trial 
of the criminals, put the matter beyond all doubt u. 
And tho“ no ane cquld find any marks of a concerted 
enterprize, it appeared, that men of furious and am- 


bitious ſpirits, meeting frequently together, and beliey- 


ing all the world diſcontented like themſelves, had enter. 
tained very criminal projects, and had even entered, 
ſome of them at leaſt, into a correſpondence with Arem- 
berg, the Flemiſh ambaſſador, i in order to give diſturbancę 
to the new ſettlement, | 

Tx two prieſts * and Broke / were executed: Cob. 
ham, Grey, and Marham were pardoned *, after they 
had laid their heads upon the block . Raleigh too 
was reprieved, not pardonet ; and he remained in con- 
finement many years afterwards. 

IT appears fram Sully's Memoirs, that Raleigh ſecretly 
offered his ſervices to the French ambaſſador; and we 
may thence preſume, that, meeting with a repulſe from 


that quarter, he had recourſe, for the ſame unwarran- 


table purpoſes, to the Flemiſh miniſter. Such a con- 


jecture we are now enabled to form ; but jt muſt be 


confeſied, that, on his trial, there appeared no proof 
of this tranſaction, nor indeed any circumſtance which 
could juſtiſy his condemnation. He was accuſed by 
£obham alone, in a ſudden fit of paſſion, upon hear- 
ing, that Balcigh, when examined, had pointed out 


u State Trial-, p. 180. 2d Edit. Winwood Vol. 2. p. 8, 11. 
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ſome circumſtances, by which Cobham's guilt might © 8 Ap. 


LV 


be known and aſcertained. This accuſation Cobham 2 


afterwards retracted; and ſoon after, retracted his re- 
tractation. Yet, upon the written evidence of this 
ſingle witneſs, a man of no honour nor underſtand- 
ing, and ſo contradictory in his teſtimony; not con- 
fronted with Raleigh; not ſupported by any concur- 
ring circumſtance ; was that great man, contrary to 
all law and equity, found guilty by the jury. His name 
was at that time extremely odiqus in England ; and 
every man was pleaſed to give ſentence againſt the 
capital enemy of Eſſex, the favourite of the people. 


Sir Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then aitor- 


ney-general, managed the cauſe for the crown, and 
threw out on Raleigh ſuch groſs abuſe, as may be 
deemed a great reflection, not only on his own me- 
mory, but even, in ſome degree, on the manners of 
that age. Traitor, monſter, viper, and ſpjder of hell, 
are the terms, which he employs againſt one of the moſt 
illuſtrious men of the kingdom, who was under trial 
for life and fortune, and who defended himſelf with 
ſurpriſing temper, eloquence, and courage“. | 
Tus next occupation of the King was entirely ac- 
cording to his heart's content, He was now employed, 
in dictating magiſterially to an aſſembly of divines con- 
cerning points of faith and diſcipline, and in receiving 
the applauſes of theſe holy men for his ſuperior zeal 
and learning, The religious diſputes between the 
church and the puritans had induced him to call a con- 
ference at Hampton-court, on pretence of finding ex- 
pedients, which might reconcile both parties. ; 
THro! the {verities of Elizabeth towards the catho- 
lies had much weakened that party, whoſe genius was 
averſe to the prevailing ſpirit of the nation ; like ſeve- 


d State Trials, 1 Edit. p. 176, 177, 182. 
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c 10 A v. rities had had ſo little influence on the puritans, "who 


were encouraged by that ſpirit, that no leſs than ſeven 
hundred and fifty clergymen of that party ſigned a 
petition to the King on his acceſſion ; and many more 
ſeemed willing to adhere to it. They all hoped, 
that James, having received his 8 in Scotland, 
and having ever profeſſed an attachment to the church 
eſtabliſhed there, would at leaſt abate the rigour of the 
laws enacted againſt puritans ; if he did not ſhow them 
more particular grace and encouragement. But the 
King's diſpoſition had taken ſtrongly. a contrary byaſs. 
The more he knew the puritanical clergy, the leſs fa- 
vour he bore them, He had remarked in their Scots 
brethren a violent turn towards republicaniſm, and a 
zealous attachment to civil liberty ; principles nearly 


allied to that religious enthuſiaſm, with which they were 


actuated. He had found, that being moſtly perſons 
of low birth and mean education, the ſame lofty pre- 
tenſions, which attended them in their familiar ad- 
dreſſes to their Maker, of whom they believed them- 
ſelves the peculiar favourites, induced them to uſe the 
utmoſt freedoms with their earth]; y ſovereign. In both 
capacities, of monarch and of theologian, 85 c nad expe- 
rienced the little complaiſance, which tney were dil- 


| poſed to ſhow him; whilſt they, controuled his com- 


mands, diſputed by tencts, and to his face, before the 
whole people, cenſured his conduct and behaviour, 
If he had ſubmitted to the indignity of courting their 
favour, he treaſured up the ſtronger reſentment againſt 
them, and was determined to make them feel, in their 
turn, the weight of his authority. Tho' he had often 
met with reſiſtance and faction and obſtinacy j in the 
Scots nobility, he retained no ill- will to that order; or 
rather ſhowed them favour and kindneſs in England, 
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beyond What teaſbn and foutid policy could wall juſtify: c N A b. 
Büt the aſcendant, which the preſbyterian clergy had XLY. , 
aſſumed over him, was whit his monarchical pride could r 
neyet Gotdughly digeſt *. * 
lle dreaded likewiſe the popularity, which attended 
this order of men in both kingdoms. As uſeleſs au- 
ſterities and ſelf-denial are imagined, in many religi- 
ons, to render us acceptable to a benevolent Being, . 
who created us ſolely for happineſs, James remarked, 
that the ruſtic ſeverity of thefe clergymen and of their 
whole ſe& had given them, in the eyes of che multi- 
tude, the appearance of fanctity and virtue. Strongly 
inclined himſelf to mirth and wine and ſports of all 
kinds, he apprehended their cenſure for his manner 
of life, free and diſengaged. And, being thus averſe, 
from temper as well as policy, to the ſect of puritans, 
he was reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent it'sfurther growth 
in England. 
Bur it was the character of James's councils, 
throughout his whole reigh, that they were more wife 
and equitable, in in their end, than prudent and political, 
in the means. Tho- juſtly ſenſible, that no part of ci- 
vil adminiſtration required greater care or a nicer judg- 
ment than che conduct of religious parties, whoſe va- 
rious geniuſes, affections and antipathies, have fo mighty 
an influence on public affairs; he had not perceived, 
that in the ſame proportion as this practical knowlege 
of theology is wear the ſpeculative refinements in 
it are mean, and even dangerous in a monarch, By 
entering zealouſly into frivolous diſputes, James gave 
them an air of i importance and dignity, which they could 


* [ates Aud übte) . in babs Doron, publiſhed ds 
Seotland: © 1 proteſt before the great God, and ſince I am here as upon 
my Teſtament, it is no plate for me to lie in, that ye ſhall never find with 
any Highland or Borderer Thieves, greater ingratitude and more lyes and 
vile perjuries, than with theſe fanatic ſpirits : And ſuffer not the principal 
of them to. brook your land. K. James Works, p. 161, 


i 2% 
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c N 4 2. not otherwiſe have acquired; and being himſelf in. 


lifted in the quarrel, he could no longer, have recourſe 
to contempt and ridicule, the only proper method of 
- He it. The church of England had not yet 
abandoned the rigid doctrines of grace and predeſtina- 
tion: The puritans had not yet totally ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the church, nor openly renounced epiſco- 
pacy. Tho! the ſpirit of the parties was conſiderably 

different, the only apparent ſubjects of diſpute were con- 
cerning the croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, the 
uſe of the ſurplice, and the bowing at the name of Je- 
ſus. Theſe were the mighty queſtions, which were 


at ere ſolemnly agitated in the conference at Hampton; court 


th of ſanu- 


between ſome biſhops and dignified clergymen on the 
one hand, and ſome leaders of the puritan party on the 
other; the king and his miniſters being preſent *, 
Tx puritans were here ſo unreaſonable as to complain 

of a partial and unfair management of the diſpute ; as 
if the ſearch. after truth were in any degree the objed 
of ſuch conferences, and a candid indifference, ſo rare 
even among private inquirers in philoſophical queſtions, 
could ever be expected among princes and prelates, in 
2 theological controverſy. The King, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, from the beginning of the Conference, ſhowed 
the ſtrongeſt propenſity to the eſtabliſhed church, and 
frequently inculcated a maxim, which, tho" it has ſome 
foundation, is to be received with great limitations, 
No Bisnor, No Kw. The biſhops, in their turn, 
were very liberal of their praiſes towards the royal dif- 
putant; and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, that 
. undoubtedly his Majefly ſpoke by the ſpecial Mbance of 
 Ged's ſpirit, A few alterations in the liturgy were 
agreed to, and both 9 0 nen u Silt 
Gsfaction. 1 


c Faller : _ wy: 


F Kennet, p. 665. 


Ir 
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Ir had frequently been the practice of puritanical 
clergymen to form together certain aſſemblies, which 


they called propheſyings; where alternately, as moved 


by the ſpirit, they diſplayed their pious zeal in prayers 
and exhortations, and raiſed their own enthuſiaſm, as 


well as that of their audience, to the higheſt pitch, from 


that ſocial contagion, which has ſo mighty an influence 
on holy fervours, and from the mutual emulation, 
which aroſe in thoſe trials of religious eloquence. Such 
dangerous ſocieties had been ſuppreſſed by Elizabeth ; 

and the miniſters in this conference moved the Tine 
for their revival. But James ſharply replied, , you aim 
at a Scottiſh preſbytery, it agrees as well with monarchy 
as God and the devil, There Jack and Tom and Will and 
Dick ſhall meet and cenſure me and my council. Therefore 
I reiterate my former ſpeech : Le Roi $'aviſera, Stay, I 
pray for one ſeven years before you demand; and then, if 
you find me grow purſie and fat, I may perchance hearken 
unto you. For that government will keep me in breath, and 
give me work enough . Such were the political conſide- 
rations, which determined the King i in his choice among 


religious parties. 


Tn next aſſembly, in which James diſplayed his 


learning and eloquence, was one that ſhowed ſome more 
ſpirit of liberty than appeared among his biſhops and 
theologians. The parliament was now ready to aſlem- 
ble ; being ſo long delayed on account of the plague, 
which had broke out in London, and raged to ſuch a 


A parlia- 
ment. 


March 19. 


degree, that 30, ooo perſons are computed to have died 


of it in a year; tho' the City contained at that time 


only about 1 50, ooo inhabitants. 

Tux ſpeech, which the King made on opening che 
parliament, diſplays fully his character, and proves him 
to have poſſeſſed more . and . parts 


0 Fuller? 5 SY Hiſtory, 
than 
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c Ll T4 v. than prudence or any juſt ſeriſe of decorum and pro- 
= priety v. Tho” few productions of the age ſurpaſs this 
ſpeech either in ſtyle or matter; it wants that majeſtic 

brevity and reſerve, which' becomes a king in his ad- 
dreffes to the great council of the nation. It contains, 
however, a very remarkable ſtroke of candor, where 
-he confeſſes his too great facility in yielding to the ſolli- 
citations of ſuitors l. A fault, which he promiſes to 
corre, but which adhered to him, and diſtreſſed him, 
during the whole courſe of his reign, 

Taz firſt bufinefs, in which the commons were en- 
gaged, was of the utmoſt importance to the preſervation 
of their privileges ; and neither temper nor reſolution 
were wanting in their conduct of it. ; 

In former periods of the Engliſh government, the 
houſe, of commons were of ſo ſmall weight in the bal. 
ance of the conſtitution, that little attention had been 
given, either by the crown, the people, or the houſe 
itſelf, to the choice and eontinuance of the members. 

It had been uſual, after parliaments were prolonged 
beyond one ſeſſion, for the chancellor to exert a diſcre- 
tionary authority, of iſſuing new writs to ſupply the 
place of any members, whom he judged incapable 
of attending, either on account of their employment, 
| their ſickneſs, or other impediment. - This practice 
e gave that miniſter, and conſequently the prince, an un- 
limited power of garbling at pleaſure the repreſentatives 
of the nation; yet ſo little jealouſy had it created, that 
the commons of themſelves, without any court nf 


ence or intrigue, and contrary to ſome former votes e: 

of their own, confirmed it in the twenty third of Eliza- * 

beth k. At that time, the“ ſome members, whoſe 

Wes Had been _— on account of ſickneſs, having of 
0 . 15 9447 | f N i ar 
u K. James's 'Warks, p. 484, 48 5, Sc. Journ. 22d March 1603. 8 


Kennet, p. 668. i K. James's Works, p. 495, 496. k Journ, 


January 19, 1580, 
now 
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now recovered their health, appeared in the houſe, and c. HA. 
claimed their ſeat 3 ſuch was the authority of the chan- XLIV. 
cellor, that merely out of reſpect to him, his ſentence N 
was adhered to, and the new memhers were continued 
in their places. Here a moſt dangerous prerogative 
was conferred. on the crown: But to ſhow the genius 
of that age, or rather the channels in which power 
then ran, the crown put very little value on this autho- 
rity ; inſomuch, that two days afterwards, the chancel- 

lor, of himſelf, reſigned it back to the commons, and 
and gave them power to judge of à particular. vacancy 
in their houſe. And when the queſtion, concerning the 
chancellor's new writs, was again brought on the carpet 
towards the end of the ſeſſion, the commons were ſo lit- 
tle terrified at the precedent, that, tho they re- admitted 
ſome old members, whoſe ſeats had been vacated, on 
account of flight indiſpoſitions, yet they confirmed the 
chancellor's ſentence, in inſtances where the diſtempar 
appeared dangerous and incurable l. Nor did they pro- 
ceed any farther, in vindication of their privileges, than 
to vote, that during the fitting of parliament there. do not, 
at any time, any writ go out for the chooſing or returning 
any member without the warrant of the houſe. In Eliza- 
beth's reign we may remark, and the reigns pre- 
ceding, ſeſſions of parliament uſually continued not 
above the twelfth part ſo long as the vacations : and dur- 
ing the latter, the chancellor's power, if he pleaſed to 
exert it, was {till left, by this vote, as unlimited and 
unreſtrained as ever. 

In a :ſublequent parliament, the abſolute authority 

of the Queen was exerted in a manner ſtill more open; 
and began for the firſt time to give alarm to the com- 
mons. New writs having been iſſued by the chan- 
cellor, when there was no vacancy, and a. controverſy 


* 


1 Journ, March 18, 1580, See farther D Ewe 5. 430. 
ariſing 
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CHA p. ariſing upon that incident; the Queen ſent a meſſage 
ry. to the houſe, informing them, that it was impertinent 
1604. for them to deal in ſuch matters. Theſe queſtions, 
ſhe ſaid, belonged only to the chancellor; and ſhe had 
appointed him to confer with the Judges,” in order to 
ſettle all diſputes with regard to elections. The com- 
mons had the courage, a few days after, to vote, ** That 
e jt was a moſt perilous precedent, where two knights 
© of a county were duly elected, if any new writ 
* ſhould iſſue out for a ſecond election, without order 
<« of the houſe itſelf ; that the diſcuſſing and adjudging 
&« of this and ſuch like differences belonged only to 
the houſe; and that there ſhould be no meſſage ſent 
< to the Lord chancellor, not ſo/much as to enquire 
«« what he had done in the matter, becauſe it was con- | 
<< ceived to be a matter derogatory to the power and 0 
« privilege of the houſe *.. This is the moſt con- 2 
ſiderable, and almoſt only inſtance of parliamentary p 
liberty, which occurs, during the reign of that 
Princeſs. FLINT | © 
 OvTLaws, whether on account of debts or crimes, 
had been declared by the judges , incapable of a ſeat 
in the houſe, where they muſt themſelves be law- 
givers : But this opinion of the judges had been fre- 
quently over-ruled. I find, however, in the caſe of 
Vaughan“, who was queſtioned for an outlawry, 
that, having proved all his debts to have been contracted 
for ſuretiſhip, and to have been, moſt of them, honeſi- 


ly compounded, he was allowed, on account of theſe ; 
favourable circumftances, til! to keep his ſeat : Which Prin 
plainly ſuppoſes, that, otherwiſe, it would have been Am 
vacated, on account of the outlawry p. yup: 
m Ibid. p. 397. n 39 HyviiÞ _ © Journ, Feb. 8, 1580. ed; 


Þ In a ſubſequent Parliament that of the 3 5th of the Queen, the Com. as to 
mons, after great debate, expreſly yoted, that a perſon out- lau ed might be tions, 
elected. D' Ewes, p. 51%, But as the matter had been much conteſted, 

I WEN 


2:5". 54: —_— C 


20 We 4g, 070 Gag 


Wren James ſummoned this parliament, he iſſued 


a proclamation à; in which among many general ad- 


vices, which, like a kind tutor, he beſtowed on N 
people, he ſtrictly charges them not to chuſe any ou 
Jaw for their repreſentative. And he adds; I any * 


ſon take upon him the place of knight, citizen, or burgeſs, 


CHAP. 
XL. 


"16k 


not being duly elected, according to the laws and /iatittes in 


that behalf provided, and according to the purport, e ect, 
and true meaning of this our proclamation, then every 
perſon ſo offending to be fed or impriſoned for the ſame. 
A proclamation here was plainly put on the ſame foot- 
ing with a law, and that in fo delicate a point as the 
right of elections: Moſt alarming circumſtances, had 
there not been reaſon to believe, that this meaſure, 
being entered into ſo early in the King's reign, pro- 
ceeded more from precipitation and miſtake, than from 
any ſerious deſign of n the privileges of his 


parliament *, 7 
Six Francis ada was chaſm member for hs 


county of Bucks ; and his return, as uſual, was made 
into chancery. The chancellor, . pronouncing him 
an outlaw, . vacated his ſeat, and iſſued writs for a new 
election. Sir John Fortiſcue was choſen in his place 


the King might think the vote of the Houſe no law, and might eſteem his 
own deciſion of more weight than theirs, We may alſo ſuppoſe, that he 


was not acquainted with this vote. Queen Elizabeth in her ſpeech to her 


laſt Parliament complained of their admitting outlaws, and repreſents that 
conduct of the Houſe as a great abuſe. | 

q Jan. 11, 1604. Rymer, Tom. XVI. p. 561. 

r The duke of Sully tells us, that it was a maxim of James, that no 
Prince in the firſt year of his reign ſhould begin any conſiderable undertaking, 
A maxim very reaſonable in itſelf, and very ſuitable to his cautious, if not 
timid character. The facility, with which he departed from this preten- 
fon is another proof, that his meaning was innocent. But had the privileges 
of Parliament been at that time exactly aſcertained, or royal power fully 
Imited, could ſuch an imagination ever have been. entertained by him, 
as to think, that his proclamations could regulate parliamentary elec- 


tions, 
s Winwood, vol, II. F. 18, 1g. 


by 
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c P. by the county; But the heft a& of che houſe was to 


: V. 
2 


reverſe the chancellar's ſentęncg, and reſtore Sir Fran- 

cis to his ſeat. At the King's inſtigatian, the lords 
deſired a conference on this ſubject; but were abſolutely 
refuſed by the cdmmons, as the queſtion, regarded en- 
tirely their own privileges *.. They agreed, howevet, 
to make a remonſtrance. to the King by the mouth 
of their ſpeaker; where they maintained, that, tho' the 
returns were by form made into chancery, yet the ſole 
right of judging with regard to elections belanged to 
f houſe itſelf, not to the chancellor *. was 
not ſatished, and ordered a conference between the 
houſe and the judges, whoſe opinion in this caſe, was 
oppoſite to that of the com ons. This, conference, 


he ſaid, he commanded 23 ne an epithet 


$634 n 72 
8. Journ. 26th March, 1604+ * Journ 4 4d April. 9750 

n Sir Charles Cornwallls as King's A at Madrid, when 
preſſed by the Duke of Lerma to enter into a league with Spain, ſaid to 
that miniſter z Tho bis Majeſty vas an abſolute king, and therefare not bound 
to give an account to any, of bis actions ; yet that ſo gracious and regardful 
a prince be was of the love and contentment of his own ſubjeRs, as I aſſured 
myſelf be would not think it «fit to do any thing of ſo great conſequence without 
acquainting them with His intentions. Winwood, Vol. 2. p. 222. Sir 
Walter Raleigh has tw.s paſſage in the preface to his hiſtory of the world, 
Philip II. by flrong hand and main force, attempted to make himſ If not only 
an abſolute monarch over the Netherlands, like unto the kings, and monarchi 
of E ngland and France, but, Turk like, to tread under his feet all their natural 
and fundamental laws, privileges and ancient rights. We may infer from 
theſe paſſages, either that the word abſolute bore a different ſenſe from what 
in does at preſent, or that men's ideas of the Engliſh government 1 were then 
the French, bore always the ſame ſenſe as in that language. An abſolute 
monarchy in Charles 1's anſwer to the nineteen propoſitions is oppoſed to x 
limited : and the King of England is acknowleged not to be abſolute, $6 
much had enatters changed even before the civil war. In Sir John Forteſcue's 
treatiſe of abſolute and limited monarchy, a book wrote in the reign of 

Edward the I'Vth, the word abſolute | is taken in the ſame ſenſe as at preſent; 
and the government of England is ſaid not to be abſolute. They were the 
princes of the houſe of Tudor chiefly, who introduced that adminiſtration, 
which had the appearance of abſolute government. The princes before 
them were reſtrained by the barons; as thoſe after them by the Houle of 
2 we 


* 


wo : * 


we ate. apt to imagine, not very grateful to Engliſh 
ears, but one to which they had already been ſome- 


added, That all their privileges were derived from his 


grant, and hoped they would not turn them againſt him *, 


a ſentiment, which, from her conduR, it is i 
that Princeſs had alſo entertained, and which was the 


reigning principle of her courtiers and miniſters, and 
the ſpring of all her adminiſtration. 


Tun commons were in ſome perplexity. "Their. 
eyes were now opened, and they ſaw the conſequences. 


of that power, which had been aſſumed by the chan- 
cellor, and to which their predeceſſors had, in ſome 


inſtances, blindly ſubmitted. * By thts courſe, ſaid a 


member, the free election of the counties is taken 


away, 
and none hall be | choſen but ſuch as ſhall pleaſe the King 
and tguncil, Let us, therefare, with fortitude, under- 


Sanding, and ſincerity, ſeek to maintain our privilege, This 


cannot be conflrued any contempt in us, but merely a main- 


tenance of our common rights, which our anceſtors have 
left us, and which it is juſt and fit for us to tranſmit to our 
Pofterity.*, Another ſaid d, This may be called 4 quo 
warranto fo ſeize all our Farm A chancellor, added 


a third, by this courſe may call a parliament conſiſting of 


what perſons be pleaſes, Any ſuggeſtion, by any perſon, 
may be the cauſe of ſending a new writ, It is come 10 


this plain g zeſtion, whether the chancery or parliament ought 
to have authority. 


what accuſtonied from the mouth of Elizabeth 7, He 


NoTw1THSTANDING this watchful ſpirit of liberty; | 


which now appeared in the commons, their deference 


for majeſty was ſo great, that they > ppg a com- 


Commons. The people had, properly ſpeaking, little liberty in | either 
of theſe antient governments, but the leaſt, in the more antient. 
1 Camden in Kennet, p. 375. = Journ, 29 March. 5 April 3604. 


Journ. 30 March 1604+ d 1d, Ibid. l. Ma. 
Vok V. | M m mittee 
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CHAP. mittee to confer with wt N — the King and 


XL. 


ws council. There the queſtion” of law began to appear, 


1604. 


ws + 


in James's eyes, a little more 'doubtſul than he had 
hitherto imagined it; and in order to bring himſelf 
off with ſome honour, he propoſed, that both Good- 
win and Forteſcue ſhould be ſet aſide, and a writ be 
iſſued, by warrant of the houſe, for a new election. 
Goodwin gave his conſent ; and the commons em- 
braced this expedient; but in ſuch a manner, that, 
while they ſhowed their regard for the King, they ſe- 
cured for the future, the free poſſeſſion of their ſeats, 
and the right, wEich they claimed, of Judging ſolely in 
their own elections and returns “. 

A Powex like this, fo eſſential to the exerciſe of all 
their other powers, themſelves ſo eſſential to public 
liberty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroachment in 
the commons; but muſt be regarded as an inherent 
privilege, happily reſcued from that ambiguity, which 


the negligence of n former pon — had thrown 


upon it. | | 

Ar the fame time, 9 commons, in he caſe of 
Sir Thomas Shirley, eſtabliſhed their power of pun- 
iſhing, as well the perſons at whoſe ſuit any member 
is arreſted, as the officers, who either arreſt or detain 
him. Their aſſerting of this Mite of mite of the 
fame reflection. N, 


d Even this 8 which hewd fo much ſpirit = FEY in | the 
affair of Goodwin, made a ſtrange conceſſioh to the crown, in their fourth 
feſſion. Toby Mathews, a member, had been baniſhed by order of council 
upon direction from his Majeſty. The Parliament not only acquieſced | in 


this arbitrary proceeding, but iſſued writs for a new election. Such novices 


were they, as yet in the principles of Liberty! See Journ. 14 Feb. 160g. 
Mathews was baniſhed by the King, on account'of his change of religion 
to popery. The King had an indulgence to thoſe who had been educated 


catholies: but could not bear the new converts. It was probably the ani- 


moſity of the Commons againſt the papiſts, which made them acquieſce in 
this precedent, without reflecting gn the conſequences The jealouſy of 


, Liberty, tho rouzed, was not yet thopougbly enlightened, 


e 2 6, and 7, May, 1664. / 2 
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 AnouT this period, the minds of men, throughout 
all Europe, but eſpecially in England, ſeem to have 
undergone a general, but inſenſible revolution. Tho' 
letters had been revived in the preceding age, they ſeem 
to have been chiefly - cultivated by men of ſedentary 
profeſſions ; nor had they, till now, begun to ſpread 
themſelves, in any degree, among men, of the world. 
Arts, both mechancical and liberal, were every. day 


receiving great improvements. Navigation had ex- 


tended itſelf over the whole globe. Travelling was 
ſecure and agreeable. And the general ſyſtem of po- 
litics, in Europe, was become more enlarged and com- 
prehenſive. 

Ix conſequence of this univerſal fermentation, the 
ideas of men enlarged themſelves on all ſides, and the 
ſeveral conſtituent parts of the gothic governments, 
which ſeem to have Jain aſleep for ſo many ages, began, 
every where, to operate and encroach on each other, 
On the continent, where the neceſſity of diſcipline had 
degot mercenary armies, the prince commonly eſtabliſh- 
ed an unlimited authority, and overpowered, by force or 
intrigue, the liberties of the people. In England, the 
love of freedom, which, unleſs checked, flouriſhes ex- 
tremely in all liberal natures, acquired new force, and 
was regulated by more enlarged views, ſuitable to that 


culti ited underſtanding, which became, every day, 


more common, among men of birth and education. 
A familiar acquaintance- with the precious remains of 
antiquity excited in every generous breaſt a paſſion for 
a limited conſtitution, and begot an emulation of 
thoſe manly virtues, which the Greek and Roman 
authors, by ſuch animating examples, as well as pathetic 
expreſſions, recommend to us. The ſevere, tho po- 
pular, government of Elizabeth had confined this ri- 
ſing ſpirit within very narrow bounds : But when a 
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3 new and a foreign family ſucceeded to the throne, and 
a prince leſs dreaded and leſs beloved; ſymptoms im- 


1604: 


mediately appeared of a more free ah independent 


genius in the nation. 
Harriry this Prince poſſeſſed neither ſufficient ca- 


pacity o perceive the alteration, nor ſufficient art and 
vigour to check it in its early advances. Jealous of 

tegal, becauſe conſcious of little perſonal authority, 
he had eſtabliſhed within his own mind a ſpeculative 
iy ſtem of abſolute government, which few of his ſub- 
jets, he believed, and none but traitos and rebels, 
would make any ſcruple to admit. On which-ever ſide 
he caſt his eyes, every thing concurred to encourage 
his prejudices. When he compared himſelf with the 
other hereditary ſovereigns of Europe, he imagined, 
that, as he bore the lime rank, he was intitled to equal 
prerogatives; not conſidering the innovations lately 
introduced by them, and the military force, by which 
their authority was ſupported. In England, that power, 
almoſt unlimited, which had been exerciſed for above 
4 century, eſpecially during the late reign, he aſcribed 
ſolely to-royal birth and title; not to the prudence 
and ſpirit of the monarchs, nor to the conjunctures 
of the times. Even the oppoſition, which he Had 
ſtruggled, with, in Scotland, encouraged, him Hill, 1 far- 


| ther in his favourite notions; while he there-/ ſaw, 


that the fame. reſiſtance, which oppoſed regal authority, 
violated all law and order, and made way, either for 
the ravages of a barbarous nobility, or for the more 
intolerable inſolence of ſeditious preachers. In his 
own perſon, therefore, he thought all legal power to 


be centered, by an hereditary. and a divine right; And 


this opinion might have proved dangerous, if not fatal, 
to liberty; bad not the firmnefz of the'perſyaſion, and 
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its ſeeming evidence induced hid to. truſt ſolely to his 


WI right, 
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right, without making the ſmalleſt proviſion either of C — a P. 


force or politics, in order to ſupport it. 

SUCH were the oppoſite diſpoſitions of parliament 
and prince, at the commencement of the Scottiſh 
line; diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to appear 
in the parliament *, but thoroughly eſtabliſhed and 
openly avowed on the part of the prince. a 

Tux ſpirit and judgment of the houſe of commons 
appeared, not only in defence of their own privileges, 
but alſo in their endeavour, tho?, at this time, in vain, 
to free trade from thoſe ſhackles, which the high exerted 
prerogative, and even, in this reſpect, the ill-judged 


tyranny of Elizabeth, had impoſed upon it. 
James had already, of his own accord, called in 


and annulled all the numerous patents. for monopolies, 
which had been granted by his predeceſſor, and which 


f At that time, men of genius and of enlarg d minds had adopted the 
principles of liberty, which were, as yet, pretty much unknown to the 
generality of the people. Sir Matthew Hales had publiſh'd a remonſtrance 
againſt the King's conduct towards the Parliament during this ſeſſion. The 
remonſtrance is drawn with great force of reaſoning and ſpirit of liberty; 
and was the production of Sir Francis Bacon and Sir Edwin Sandys, two 
men of the greateſt parts and knowledge in England. It is drawn in the 
name of the Parliament ; but as there is no hint of it in the journals, 
we muſt conclude, either that the authors, fenfible that the ſtrain of the 
piece was much beyond the principles of the, age, had not ventur'd to preſent 
it to the houſe, or that it had been, for that reaſun, rejected by them, The 
dignity and authority of the commons are ſtrongly inſiſted upon in this re- 
monſtrance; and it is there ſaid, that their ſubmiſſion to the ill treatment, 
which they rec: ved during the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, had pro- 
ceeded from thei; tenderneſs towards her age and her ſex. But the authors 
are miſtaken in theſe facts: For the houſe received and ſubmitted to as bad 
treatment in the beginning and middle of that reign. The government was 
equally arbitrary in Mary's reign, in Edward's, in Harry the eighth and 
ſeventh's. And the farther we go back in hiftory, tho' there might be 

more of a certain irregular kind of liberty among the barons, the commons 
| were till of leſs authority. King James, as they themſelves U e 
gave the houſe of commons more liberty of ſpeech, than had been indulg* 
them by any of his predeceſſors. 
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CHA p. fettered extremely every ſpecies of domeſtic induſtry! 


But the excluſive companies ſtill remained; another 
ſpeciesof monopoly, by which almoſt all foreign trade, 
except that to France, was brought into the hands of 
a few rapacious engroſſers, and all. proſpect of future 
improvement in commerce was for ever ſacrificed to a 
little temporary adyantage of the ſovereign. Theſe 
companies, tho' arbitrarily erected, had carried their 
privileges ſo far, that the whole commerce of Eng- 
land was centered in London; and it, appears, that the 
cuſtoms of that port amounted; to 110, ooo J. a- year, 
while thoſe of all the kingdom beſide yielded only 
ſeventeen thouſand S. Nay, the dels 3 of London 
was confined to about 200 citizens , who were eaſily 
enabled, by combining among themſelves, to fix what- 


ever price they pleafed both to the exports and imports 


of the nation, The committee, appointed to examine 
this enormous grigvance, one of the greateſt which we 
read of in Engliſh ſtory, inſiſt on-it as a fact well 


known and avowed, however contrary to the preſent 
received opinions that ſhipping and ſeamen bad ſenſibly 


decayed during all the preceding reign . And tho' 


nothing be more common than complai nts of the de 
cay of commerce, even during the moſt flouriſhing pe- 
riods; yet is this 2 conſequence. which might naturally 

.., reſult. from ſuch arbitrary eftab] iſhments, at a time 
„hen the, trade. of all the other nations of, 11 75 
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WHILE the commons were thus attempting to give 
liberty to the trading part of the nation, they alſo en - 
deavoured to free the landed intereſt from the burthen 
of wardſhips &, and to remove choſe remaitis of the 
feudal tenures, under which the nation ſtill laboured. 
A juſt regard was ſhown to the crown in the Whole 
conduct of this affair; nor was the remedy, ſought 
for, conſidered as a matter of right, but merely of grace 
and favour. The profit, which the King reaped both 
from wards and from reſpite of homage, was eſtimated ; 
anch it was propoſed to compound for theſe preroga- 
tives by a ſecure and independent reyenue. But after 
' ſome debates in the houſe, and ſome conferences with 
the lords, the affair was found to contain more difficul- 
ties than could eaſily, at that time, be ſurmounted ; 
and it was not then brought to any concluſion, © 
Ts ſame fate attended an attempt of a like nature, 
to free the nation from the burthen of purveyance; an 
d old prerogative in the crown, by which the officers of 
che houſhold were empowered to take, without conſent 
ak che owners, proviſions for the King's family, and 
wy arts and horfes for the removal of his baggage, upon 


. paying a ſtated price for them, This prerogative had 
been much abüled by the purveyors"; and the com- 
mons feed forte intention to offer the King fifty 
dhodfand paunds ayeat for the abolition of it. 
500115 An OTHER | Aar of the utmoſt conſequence was 
"brought before this" parliament, where. che commons 
ſhewed a greater ſpirit of independence than any true 
judgment of national intereſt. The union of the two 
kingdoms was very zealouſly, and even impatiently 
urged by the King d. He juſtly regarded it as the 
peunar Felicity of bis reign,” that he had-terminated 
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c HA P. the bloody animoſities of theſe hoſtile nations, and 
. had reduced the whole iſland under one empire; en- 


joying tranquillity within itſelf, and ſecurity from all 
foreign invaſions. He hoped, that, while his ſubjects 
of both kingdoms reflected on paſt diſaſters, beſides 
regarding his perſon as infinitely precious, they would 
entertain the ſtrongeſt deſire of ſecuring themſelves 
againſt the return of like calamities, by a thorough 
union of laws, parliaments, and privileges. He conſi- 
dered not, that this very reflection operated, as yet, 
in a contrary manner, on men's prejudices, and kept 


alive that mutual | hatred between the nations, which 


had been carried to the greateſt extremity, and required 
time to allay it. The more urgent the King appeared 


in promoting ſo uſeful a meaſure, the more backward 


was the Engliſh parliament in concurring with him; 
while they aſcribed his exceflive zeal, to that partiality, 
in favour of his antient ſubjects, of which they thought, 


that, on other occaſions, they had reaſon to complain. 
Their complaiſance for the King, therefore, carried 


them no farther than to appoint forty-four Engliſh to 


meet with thirty-one Scots commiſſioners, in order to 


deliberate concerning the terms of an union; but 
without any power of making advances towards the 
eſtabliſhment of it a. 

Tux ſame ſpirit of independence, and perhaps not 
better judgment, appeared in the houſe of commons, 


when the queſtion of ſupply was brought before them, 
by ſome members who were attached to the court. s 
In vain was it urged, that, tho the King received a 


ſupply, which had been voted to Elizabeth, and which 
had not been collected before her death; yet he found 


it burthened with a debt contracted by the Queen, 
_— to the full azuount of it: That peace was not 
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yet thoroughly concluded with Spain, and that Ireland 


was ſtill expenſive to him: That on his j journey from 


Scotland, amidſt ſuch an immenſe concourſe of people, 


CHAP, 
XI v. 


1604. 


and on that of the Queen and royal family, he had 


expended conſiderable ſums: And that, as the courtiers 
had looked for greater liberalities from the Prince on his 
acceſſion, and had impoſed on his generous nature; 
ſo the Prince, in his turn, would expect, at the begin- 
ning, ſome mark of duty and attachment from his peo- 
ple and ſome conſideration of his neceſſities. No impreſ- 


ſion was made on the houſe of commons by theſe to- 


pics ; and the majority appeared fully determined to 
refuſe all ſupply. The burthen of the government, 
at that time, lay ſurpriſingly light upon the people : 
And that very reaſon, which to us, at this diſtance, 


may ſeem a motive for generoſity, was the real cauſe 


why the parliament was, on all occaſions, fo remark- ' 


ably frugal and reſerved. They were not, as yet, ac- 
cuſtomed to open their purſes in ſo liberal a manner as 
their ſucceſſors, in order to ſupply the wants of their 


ſoyereign ; and the ſmalleſt demand, however requiſite, 


appeared in their eyes unreaſonable and exorbitant. 
The commons ſeem alſo to have been deſirous of re- 
ducing the crown to ſtill farther neceſſities, by their 
refuſing a bill, ſent down to them by the Jords, for 
entailing the crown lands for ever on the King's heits 
and ſucceſſors . The diſſipation, made by Elizabeth, 


had probably taught him the neceſſity of this law, 


and ſhewn them the adyantage of reſuſing it. 


Ix order to cover A Jiſappointmentocthithmight 
bear a bad conſtruQtign.. both at home, fand abroad, 


James bent 2 m fag to. the houſe h where he told 


them, that he defired no ſupply 3 and he was very 
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appear ta hayę been continued more © 
lity between Philip and Elfzabeth, than 


FP Judicial to the Dutch commonwealth, were never exe- | 
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VTV 
plaints on that head, it appeared, that, by ſectet agree 
went, theſe articles were underſtood in a different 
ſenſe from what they ſeem naturally to bear, and that 
d. aner 4 "> 2135Y eve 271. 5 i100 F 


whl q Parliamentary hiſtory, vol, 5 p- 98, 99, 199» r Rymer tom 


XVI. p · 585. &c. 
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| had been granted by Queen Elizabeth. The Arch- - 


while king of Scotland, always lived” in amity with 


t zd of June, 1603 u Grotii Annal, Lib. 12. * See procla- 
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the K ing reſerved the power of ER aſſiſtance to C 614. p. 
the Hollanders . The Conſtable of Caſtile came into | 
England to ratifp the peace; and on the part of Eng- 1604 | 
Jand, the Earl of Hartford was ſent into the Low ; 
Countries for the fame purpoſe, and the Earl of Not- 
tingham, Lord high admiral, into Spain. The train 
of the latter was numerous and ſplendid; and the 
Spaniards, it is faid, were extremely ſurpriſed, when 
they beheld the blooming countenances and graceful 
appearance of the Engliſh,” whom their digotry, in- 
flamed by the prieſts, had eren as oy Op _—_— 
” * infernal dew uns. 
of England, by means of her 50 dne, was 

5 0 ſecure, during the latter years of the Spaniſh 
war, James ſhewed an extreme impatience to put an 
end to hoſtilities ; and ſoon after his acceſſion, before 
any terms of peace were concerted or even propoſed 
by Spain, he recalled all the letters of marque*, which 


duke Albert had made ſome adyances of à like nature , 
which invited the King to take this friendly Rep. But 
what is remarkable; in James's 8 proclamation for that 
purpoſe, he plainly ſuppoſes, that, as he had himſelf, 


Spain, peace was attached to his perſon, and that mere · 
ly by his acceſſion to the crown of England, without 
any articles of treaty or agreement, he had ended the 
war between the We » This e of the 


. 


$ Winyied, vol, II. p. 27. 1 330,00 alibi, In this reſpect James's peace 
was More henourable than that which Henry the 4th mig made with 


which he ſecretly ſent them wert in direct ame to the treaty. 


mations during the firſt ſeven years of K, James. Winwood vol. II. p. 
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— alter, he maßen e. he parliament, not without dif. 
es covering, in his f| Nee viſible marks of diſlatis faction. 


7th of July. Even ſo early in his reigh, "he? faw reaſon to make pub. 


.e-camplaints of t the refileſs and el encroaching ſpitit of 


the puritanical, Part), and "of _the malevalence, with 


nſpire the commons. Nor 
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* his apprebenſions.\ „eat reaſon; ſince the com- 
mons, now finding, themſelves free from the arbitta 


government of, Elizabeth, apply 4 for; a conference With 


the lords, and preſented a petition | to the King; ; the 
purport of both which was to Yrocure, in favour of the 


puritans, à relaxation of the eccleſiaſtical Jaw, 
The uſe of. the ſurplice and of the croſs in baptiſmi is 
there chiefſy complained of ; but the remedy ſeems to 
be expected . ſolely from the King $ diſpenſin ing power! 
The ſame papers diſcoyer the violent animoft ity of the 
commons againſt the catholics together with the into- 


dend ſpirit of that aſſembly. 


Pexce wih Ts ſummer, the 355 wich Spain was Gall con- 
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by th E Spaniſh minifters at Lon- 


ech the conferences, previous to this treaty, 
the nations were found to have ſo few claims on each 


gincher; tuat, except on account of the ſupport given by 


England to the Low country p prob inces, the war might 
appear to haue been e e more on account of per- 


wy 4 animoſity between Philip and Elizabeth, than 
any contrariety. of political intereſts between their ſub- 
jects. Some articles in the treaty, 'which® ſeem pre- 
„judicial to the Dutch commonwealth, were never exe- 
cuted by the Kin ng 3. and as the Spaniards made no com- 
plaints on that head, it appeared, that, by ſectet agree- 
ment, theſe" articles were underſtood in a different 
ſenſe from What they ſeem naturalty to bear, and that 


Ts 
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the King reſerved the power of ** aſſiſtance to C © HA. P. 
the Hollanders * The Conſtable of Caftile came into 3 
England to ratify the peace; and on the part of Eng- 1604. 
Jand, the Earl of Hartford was ſent into the Low 
Countries for the ſame -purpoſe, and the Earl of Not- 
tingham, Lord high admiral, into Spain. Phe train 
of the latter was numerous and ſplendid; and the 
Spaniards, it is faid, were extremely furpriſed, hen 
they beheld the diesen countenances and graceful 
appearance of the En a, whom their bigotry, in- 
flamed by the prieſts, Fad repreſented; as . N 
* *. infernal dem ns. N 

of England, by means of her 0 force, was 
10 ſecure, during the latter years of the Spaniſh 
war, James ſhewed an extreme impatience to put an 
end to hoſtilities; and ſoon after his acceſſion, before 
any terms of peace were concerted or even propoſed 
by Spain, he recalled all the letters of marque, which 
had been granted by Queen Elizabeth. The Arch- 
duke Albert had made ſome adyances of à like nature , 
which invited the King to take this friendly ſtep. But 
what is remarkable; in James's proclamation for that 
purpoſe, he plainly ſuppoſes, that, as he had himſelf, 
while king of Scotland, always lived in amity with 
Spain, peace was attached to his perſon, and that mere- 
ly by his acceſſion to the crown of England, without 
any articles of treaty or agreement, he had ended the 


war between the TONY - This Tgnoraties of the 


=” W oh II. p. A, * * ebb]. bn this reſpect James's peace 
was more henourable than that which Henry the 4th himſelf made with 
Spain. That prince ſtipulated not to aſſiſt the Dutch ; and the ſupplies, 
which he ſecretly ſent them wert in direct contravention to the treaty. 

t 23d of Jane, 1603 u Grotii Annal. Lib. 12. x See procla- 
mations during the firſt ſeyen years of K, James, Winwood vol. II. p. 
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CHAP, law of nations may appear ſurpriſing in a Prince, who 


MV. 
1604. 


vas thirty-ſix years of age, and who had reigned from 
his infancy, did we not conſider, that a king of Scot- 


land, who lives in cloſe friendſhip with England, has 
few tranſactions to manage with foreign princes, and 
has little opportunity of acquiring experience. Un- 
happily for James, his timidity, his prejudices, his in- 
dolence, his love of amuſement, particularly of hunt- 
ing, to which he was extremely addicted, ever prevent- 
ed him from making any progreſs in the knowledge or 
practice of foreign politics, and in a little time dimi- 
niſhed that regard, which all the neighbouring na- 
tions had paid to England, during the * of his 
nn | 
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E come now to relate an b e the moſt 
memorable, which hiſtory has conyeyed to po- 
ſterity, and containing at once a ſingular proof both 
of the ſtrength and weakneſs of the human mind ; 
its wideſt departure fram morals, and,its.maſt ſteady 
attachment to religious prejudices, *Tis the Gun-pow- 
der treaſon of which I ſpeak ; a fact as certain as it ap- 
pears incredible. 

Tur Roman catholics had expected great favour and 
indulgence on the acceſſion of James, both as he was 
deſcended from Mary, who had ſacrificed her life to their 
cauſe, and as he himſelf, in his early youth, was be- 
lieved to have ſhown ſome partiality towards them; 
which nothing, they thought, but intereſt and neceſſity 
had fince reſtrained. Tis pretended, that he had even 
entered into poſitive engagements to tolerate their re- 
ligion, ſo ſoon as he ſhould mount the throne of Eng- 
land; whether their credulity had interpreted in this 
ſenſe ſome obliging expreſſions of the King, or that he 
had employed ſuch an artifice, in order to render them 
favourable to his title 7. Very ſoon they diſcovered 
their miſtake ; and were at once ſurpriſed and enraged 
to find James, on all occaſions, expreſs his intention 
of executing ſtrictly the laws enacted againſt them, 
and of perſevering in all the rigorous meaſures of Eli- 
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zabeth. Cateſby, a gentleman of good parts and of 
an antient family, firſt thought of a moſt extraordinary 


method of revenge; and he opened his intention to 
Piercy, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Nor. 
thumberland. In one of their converſations with re- 
gard to the diſtreſt condition of the catholics, Piercy 
having broke into a fally of paſſion, and mentioned 


the aſſaſſinating the King; Cateſby took the opportu- 


paſt the edits for proſcribing our church and butcher- 


nity of revealing to him a nobler and more extenſive 


plan of treaſon,” which not only included a ſure exe- 
cution of vengeance; but afforded: ſome hopes of re- 
ſtoring the catholic religion in England. In vain, 
faid he, would you put-an end to the King's life: He 
has children, who would ſucceed both to his crown and 
to his maxims of government. In vain would you ex- 
tinguiſh the whole royal family : The nobility, the 
gentry, the parliament are all infected with the ſame 
hereſy, and could raiſe to the throne another prince 
and another family, who, beſides their hatred to our 
religion, would be animated with revenge for the tra- 
gical death of their predeceſſors. To ſerve any good 


purpoſe, we muſt deſtroy, at one blow, the King, 


the royal family, the lords, the commons; and bury 
all our enemies in one common ruin. Happily, they 
are all aſſembled on the firſt meeting of the Parliament; 
and afford us the opportunity of glorious and uſeful 
vengeance, Great preparations will not be requiſite, 
A few of us, combining, may run a mine below the 
hall, in which they meet, and chooſing the very mo- 
ment when the King harangues both houſes, conſign 
over to deſtruction theſe determined foes to all piety 
and religion, Mean while, we ourſelves ſtanding 
aloof, ſafe and unſuſpected, ſhall triumph in being the 
inſtruments of divine wrath, and ſhall behold with 
pleaſure thoſe ſacrilegious walls, in which were 


ing 
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ing her PIR toſt into a thouſand fragments; while o. TY b, 


their impious inhabitants, meditating perhaps ſtill new 
proſecutions againſt us, paſs from flames above to 
have below, there for ever to endure the torments dus 
to their offences . 
PieRCY was charmed — this project of Cateſby ; 3 


and they agreed to communicate the matter to a few 


more, and among the reſt to Thomas Winter, whom 
they ſent over to Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an 
officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, with whoſe. zeal and 
courage they were all thoroughly acquainted. When 
they inliſted any new conſpirator, in order to bind 
him to ſecrecy, they always, together with an oath, 
employed the ſacrament, the moſt ſacred rite of their 
religion . And *tis remarkable, that no one of theſe 
pious devotees ever entertained the leaſt compunction 
with regard to the cruel maſſacre, which they project- 
ed, of whatever was great and eminent in the nation. 
Some of them only were ſtartled by the reflection, 
that of neceſſity many catholics muſt be preſent ; as 
ſpectators or attendants on the King, or as having 
feats in the houſe. of peers: But Teſmond, a jeſuit, 
and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in England, removed 
theſe ſcruples, and ſhewed them how the intereſts of 
religion required, that the innocent ſhould. here be ſa- 
crificed with the guilty. F 

All this paſſed in the ſpring and 8 of the 
year 1604 ; when the conſpirators alſo hired a houſe in 
Piercy's name, adjoining to that in which the par- 
liament was to afſemble, Towards the end of that 
1 they began their operations. That they might 


be leſs interrupted, and give leſs ſuſpicion to the neigj- 


| bourhood ** carried in ſtore of proviſions with them, 


2 Hiſtory of the Gunpowder Treafon, 2 State Trials vol. I. 
p 190, 198, 210. 8 | | 
and 
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86 on 24 P| aid ever deſiſted from their labour. Obſtinate to 
Calle their purpoſe, and confirmed by paſſion, by principle 


and by mutual exhortation, they. little feared death in 
compariſon of a diſappointment ; and having provided 
arms, together with the inſtruments of their labour, 
they reſolved there to periſh in caſe of a diſcovery, 
Their perſeverance advanced the work ; and they ſoon 
pierced the wall, tho* three yards in thickneſs ; but 


on approaching the other ſide, they were ſome- 


what ſtartled with hearing a noiſe, which they knew 
not how to account for. Upon inquiry, they found, 
that it came from the vault below the houſe of lords; 
that a magazine of coals had been kept there; and 
that, as the coals were ſelling off, the vault would 


de let to the higheſt bidder. The opportunity was 
immediately ſeized ; the place hired by Piercy ; thirty- 


ſix barrels of powder lodged in it; the whole covered 
up with faggots and billets; the doors of the cellar 
boldly flung open; and every body nen, as if i 


contained nothing dangerous. 
CoNnFIDENT of ſucceſs, they now began to look for- 


: ward, and to plan the remaining part of their project. 


The King, the Queen, Prince Henry, were all expected 
to be preſent at the opening of the parliament, The 
Duke, by reaſon of his tender age, would be abſent; 
and it was reſolved, that Piercy ſhould ſeize him, or 

aſſaſſinate him. The Princeſs Elizabeth, a child like- 


. wiſe, was kept at Lord Harrington's houſe in Warwick- 


ſhire ; and Sir Everard Digby, Rookwood, Grant, 
being let into the conſpiracy, engaged to aſſemble their 
friends, on pretence of a hunting-match, and ſeizing 
that Princeſs, immediately to proclaim her Queen. 80 
tranſported were they with rage againſt their adver · 
faries, and ſo charmed with the proſpect of revenge, 
that they forgot all care of their own ſafety; and truſt- 


ing to the general confuſton, which muſt reſult from 


ſo 


_ —_ 
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— 5-blow, they forefaw not, that the fury 
of the people, now unreſtrained by any authority, muſt 


have turned againſt them, and would probably | aye ſa- | 


tiated itfelf, 5 an univerſal maſſacre of the catho- 
lics. 

Tur de, ſo . wiſhed oi; now approached, on 
widely we ba Bandit Wit appointed to aſſemble. Tha 
dreadful fecret; tho communicated to above twenty 
perſons, bad been religiouſly kept, during the =-_ 
of near 4 year an half. No reniorſe, no pity, n no 
ment, no hope of reward, had, i yet 

y , "or conſpirator, either to She the 
enterprize, of make a diſcovery 'ofi it. The holy fury 
had exting wiſhed in their breaft every other motive: ; 
and it =_ — indiſcretion at laſt, proceecing chiefly 
from th e otted Mae and. irtialiti 
which ſaved fin ah FR ear 5 

Ten days before the meetin & cbe parliamie ent, 
Lord Motibrgte e, 4 catholic, * to Tord Morley Yo 
received the following letter, which had been delivered 
to his ets an unknown Hand. Jy Lord, Out 
of the lot I bear to ſame of your ' frimds, I have a eqre of 
your proſerwation. "Therefore I would advi iſe you, as you 
tender your Ii 7, to deviſe ſome excuſe to Hife off your at- 
tendance at this parliament. For God and man have con- 
curred to uniſh the qoickedneſs of this time. And think 
not light of this advertiſement ; but retire yourſelf into 
your country, where r 2 the event in ſafety. 


For, tho therg be no appearance of any Hir, vet, T jay, they - 


will receive à terrible blow, this Faure and yet they 
Fall not fee who hurts them s counſel is not ts . 
contemned, becauſe it may do you good, and can di 3 
harm : For the danger is paſt, as ſoon as you h 


the letter. Aad i hope God will give you the gre ourncd 


Vor. V. N n A 
ging . og 
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0 e AP. ene uſe wy it, to. hoſe holy, protection in commend 
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MonTZAGLE knew not what to, make a this —5 
and tho? inclinedt to think it a fooliſh attempt to fright- 
en and ridicule him, he judged it ſafeſt to carry it to 


Lord Saliſpury, ſecretarꝝ of. ſtate. , Tho Saliſbury too 
Was e to give little attention to it, he thought 
| roper. to lay. it | before the, King who came to town..a 
fo days Pit: To the King, it appeared not ſo light 
a matter; an and from the ſerious earneſt ſtyle of the let« 
ter, he Leto) that. it implie Ty ſomething very 
dangerous and jn portant. A terrib blow, and, yet the 
authors, concealed ; 2 danger fo ſudden, and yet ſo great; A 
theſe circumſtances emed all to denote ſome.contri- 
vance by. gun-powder z and it was thought adviſable 
to inſpe&t all the vaults below t he houles of parliament, 
This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, Lord cham- 
berlain; who purpoſely. delayed the ſearch, gill the day 
before, the meeting of the parliament, He remarked 
thoſe great piles of. wood, and faggots, which reg in 
the vault under the upper | houſe”; „ and che gaſt h is eye 
upon Fawkes, who | tood. in 4 dark corner, and paſſed 
bimſelf for Piercy's s ſervant. . T nat daring a and deter- 
mined conrage, V ſo much diſtin ſhed. this con- 
200 „ Was fully 
painted i in his countenance, and was not. paſſed i unnoti- 
ced by the Lord chambeyſain.c. e. Such! a quantity allo 
of fuel, for the uſe of one 1 * lived ſo little! in town 
as Piercy, appeared a little extraordin inary 2 and upon 
comparin all circumſtances i it was reſolyed thac a more 
\ horg * Indoeion. ſhould be made. About midnight, 
su hamas Knever, a : juſtice of peace, was ſent with 
* prope't | attepdants 3 . EY befere 1 the door of the ra 
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the faggots, diſcovered the powder. The matches and 


every thing proper | for ſetting fire to the train wete _ 


taken in Fawkes's pocket; who finding his guilt now 
apparent, and ſeeing no refuge but in boldneſs and 
deſpairy expreſſed the utmoſt regret, that he had loft 


the opportunity, of firing the powder at once, and of 


ſweetening his own death by that of his enemies . 


Before the council, he diſplayed the ſame intrepid 


firmneſs, mixt even with ſcorn and diſdain; refuſing 
to diſcover his accomplices and ſhewing no concern 
but for the failure of the enterprize f. This obſtinacy 
laſted two or three days: But being confined to the 
Tower, left to reflect on his guilt and danger, and the 
rack being juſt ſhown to him; his courage, fatigued 
with ſo long an effort, and unſupported by hope or ſo- 
ciety, at laſt failed him; and he made a full diſco« 
very of all the conſpirators b. 


Cares, Piercy, and the other erimaigials, who 


were in London, tho' they had heard of the alarm 
taken at the letter ſent to Monteagle; tho” they had 
heard of the lord chamberlain's ſearch; yet were're- 
ſolved to perſiſt to the utmoſt, and never abandon their 
hopes of ſucceſs.>, But at n eg that Fates 


Kk. by „ Works, b 230. 7 Witwood, ary u. p. u 
8 K, James's Works, p. d Some hiſtorians Have iniagined, 
that the King had ſecret i fe HM of the conſpitacy, and that the letter 
to Monteagle was wrote by his direction, in order to obtain the ſame of 
penetration in diſcoyering the plot. But the known facts | refute this 


ſuppoſition. That letter, being commonly talked of, might naturally have 


given an alarm- to the cctiſpirators, and made them contrive their eſcape. 

The viſit of the Lord chamberlain ought to have had the ſame effect, Id 
ſhort, it appears, that no body was atreſted or enquireg after, for ſon# 
days, tin Fawkes diſcovered the names of the cohſpitators. We may infer, 
however, from a letter in Winwood's Memorials, vol. II. p. 171, that 
SalifBury's ſagatity led the King in bis conjectures, and; that the tninifter 

bike an artful courtier, gave his maſter the praiſe of the whole diſcovery, 
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was arreſted, they hurtied away to Warwickſhire 
where Sir Everard Digby, making account that ſucceſs 
had attended- his confederates, was already in arms, 
in order to ſeize the princeſs Elizabeth. She had 


_ eſcaped into Coventry; and they were obliged to put 


themſelves on their defence againſt the country, who 
were raiſed from all quarters, and armed, by the ſheriffs, 


The conſpirators, with all their attendants never ex- 
ceeded the number of eighty perſons; and being ſur- 


rounded on every fide, could no longer entertain hopes, 
either of eſcaping or prevailing, Having therefore con- 
felled themſelves, and received abſolution, they boldly 
prepared for death, and reſolved to fell their lives as 
dear as poſſible to the aſſailants. But even this miſer- 
able conſolation was denied them. Some of their pow. 
der took fire, and diſabled them for defence i. The 
people ruſhed in upon them. Piercy and Cateſby was 


| killed with one ſhot. - Digby, Rookwood, Winter, 


and others, being taken priſoners, were tried, eonfeſſed 
their guilt, and died, as well as Garnet, by the Hands 
of the executioner. | Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, 
the bigotted catholics were-fo devoted to Garnet, that 
they.fancy'd miracles to b&wrought by his blood *; 
and in Spain he was regarded as a Martyr, . 
_ NeIiTHER had the defperate fortune of the conſpi- 
rators urged them to this enterprize, nor had the for- 


mer profligacy of their lives prepared them for ſo great 


a crime. Before that audacious attempt, their conduct 
ſeems, in general, to be liable to no reproach. Ca- 
teſby's character had entitled him to ſuch regard, that 


Rook wood and Digby were ſeduced by their implicit 


* Winweed Vel. II. p. 300, 1 Winwood Vol. II. P. 30% 


truſt in his judgment; and they declared, that, from 
he motive alone of friendſhip to him, they were ready, 


1 State Tals vol. I. p. 199. Diſcourſe of the manner Kee. p. 6g, 70. 
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on any occaſion, to have ſacrificed their lives ®, Digby 
himſelf was as bighly eſteemed and beloved as any 
man in England; and he had been particularly ==. 
ed with the good opinion of Queen Elizabeth®, 'Twas 
bigotted zeal alone, the moſt abſurd of prejudices 
maſqued with reaſon, the moſt criminal of paſſions 
covered with the appearance of duty, which ſeduced 
them into meaſures, that were fatal to 5 and 
had ſo nearly proved fatal to their country. 

Tux Lords Mordaunt and Sturton, two . catholics, 
were fined, the former 10,000 pounds, the latter 


4000, by the ſtar- chamber; becauſe their abſence from 


parliament had begot a ſuſpicion of their being made 
acquainted with the conſpiracy. _'Fhe Earl of Nor- 
thumberland was fined 30,000 pounds, and detained 
ſeveral years priſoner in the Tower; becauſe, among 
other grounds of ſuſpicion, he had admitted Piercy 
into the number of gentlemen penſioners, without his 
taking the requiſite oaths P. Theſe, ſentences may be 
thought ſomewhat arbitrary: But ſuch, was the nature 
of. all proceedings i in the ſtar· chamber. | 

Tus King, in his ſpeech to the parliament, 3 
ed, that, tho” religion had engaged the conſpirators 
in ſo criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to involve 
all the Roman catholies in the ſame guilt, or ſuppoſe 
them equally diſpoſed to commit ſuch enormous bar- 
barities. Many holy men, he ſaid, and our anceſtors 
among the reſt, had been ſeduced to concur with that 
church in her ſcholaſtic dactrines; who yet had never 


State Trials vol. I. p. 20t. n Athen. Ox. vol. II. fol. 354. 
© Digby after his condemnation, ſaid in a letter to his wife: Now for my 
intention, let me tell you, that if I had thought there had been the leaſt 
« finin the plot, 1 would not have been of it for alt the world; and no 
other cauſe drew me, to hazard my fortune and life but zeal to-God's 
religion. He expreſſes his ſurprize to hear that any catholies had con- 
; demned it, Dighy's papers, publiſped by ſecrergry Coventry, f Camden 

in Kennet t, p. 692. f 
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admitted her ſeditious principles, conerning the Pope's 


a power of dethroning kings, or ſanctifying aſſaſſinatien. 


The wrath of heaven is denounced againſt crimes, 
but innocent error may obtain its favour ; and nothing 


can be more hateful than the uncharitableneſs of the 


puritans, who condemn alike to eternal torments, 


even the moſt inoffenſive proſelytes to popery. For 


his part, he added, that conſpiracy, however atrocious, 
ſhould never alter, in the leaſt, his plan of government: 


«While with one hand he puniſhed guilt ; with the 


other, he would ſtill ſupport and protect innocence q 


After this ſpeech, he prorogued the parliament, till * 
22d of January *. 

Tux moderation, and, T may ſay, magnanimity, 
of the King, immediately after ſo narrow an eſcape 


from a moſt deteſtable conſpiracy, was no wiſe agreea- 


dle to his ſubjects. Their animoſity againſt popery, 


even before this provocation, had riſen to a great pitch; 
and it had perhaps been more prudent in James, by a 


little diſſimulation, to have conformed himſelf to it. 


His theological learning. confirmed by diſputation, bad 
happily fixed his judgment in the proteftant faith ; yet 
was his heart a little byaſſed by the allurements of 
Rome, and he had been extremely pleaſed, if the 
making ſome advances could have effected an union 
with that antient mother- church. He ſtrove to abate 
the acrimony of his own ſubjects againſt the religion 
of their fathers: He became himſeff the object of their 
diffidence and averſion. Whatever meaſures he em- 
braced ; in Scotland to introduce prelacy, in England 
to inforce the authority o of the PER. church, 10. 


q K. James's works, ES Ge 7 The Parliament thi 


ſeſſion paſſed” an act obliging every one to take the oath of allegiance ; 3 


very moderate teſt, ſince it decided no controverted points between the two 


teligions, and only engaged the perſon who took it to abjure the Pope's 
power of — ** See * Jay s works, p. 250. 
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Fupport ſts rites and ceremonies ; ; were interpreted as 
ſo many ſteps towards popery, and were repreſented by 
the puritans as ſymptoms of idolatry and ſuperſtition. 
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Ignorant of the conſequences, or unwilling to ſacrifice | 


to politics his inclination,” which he called his con- 
ſcience, he perſevered i in the ſame meaſures, and gave 
truſt and preferment, almoſt indifferently, to his catho- 
lic and proteſtant ſubjects. And finding his- perſon, 
as well as his title leſs obnoxious to the church of 
Rome, than thoſe of Elizabeth, he gradually abated 
the rigour of thoſe laws, which had been enacted 
againſt that church, and which were ſo acceptable to 
his bigotted ſubjeAs. But the effects of theſe diſpoſiti- 
ons on both ſides became not very ſenſible, till towards 
the concluſion of his reign. 

Ar this time, James ſeems to have poſſeſſed, in ſome 
degree, the affections even of his Eng liſh ſubjects, and, 
in a pretty high degree, their eſteem and regard. Hi. 
therto their complaints were chiefly levelled againſt his 
too great conſtancy i in his early friendſhips ; a quality, 
which, had it been attended with more ceconomy, the 
wiſe Doll haye excuſed, and the candid would even, 
perhaps, have applauded.” His parts, which were not 


deſpicable, and his learning, which was great, being 


highly extolled by his cour:iers and gownmen, and 
not yet tried i in the management of any delicate affairs, 
for which he was unfit, raiſed a very high idea of him 
in the world ; nor was it always thro' Aattery or inſin- 
cerity, that he received the title of the ſecond Solomon. 
A report, which was ſuddenly ſpread about this time, 
of his being aſſaſſinated, viſibly ſtruck a great conſter · 

nation .into all orders of men. The commons alſo 
abated, this ſeffiov, ſomewhat of their exceſſive fruga- 
lity and granted him an aid o ithree aalen and ſix 


b s Kennet, p. 676, 
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4 22 * fifteenths, which, Sir Francis Bacon ſaid in the houſe „ 


Wovember, 
18. 


w—_— Might. amount to about four bundred thouſand pounds: 
And for once the King and parliament parted in friend · 
ſhip and good humour. The hatred, which the ca- 
tholics ee. to bear him, gave him, at this time, an 
additional value in the eyes of his people. The only 
point, in which the commons gave him diſpleaſure, was 
by diſcovering their conſtant goodwill to the puritang, 
in whoſe favour they defired a conference with the 
Lords » : which was rejected. 

Tue aid, granted by Parliament, was payable in 
four years; and the King's profuſion, joined to the 


neceſſary charges of the government, had alrfady 
very much anticipated this ſupply, and diſpoſed him to 


diffipate, in a very little time, among his friends and 
courtiers, the reſidue: of it, To engage him farther 
into expence, his brether-in-law, the King of Denmark 
payed him a viſit this ſummer; and the whole court 
was employed in ſeaſting and revelry, in maſques and 
interludes *. Great erudition and profound morality, 
with little taſte or pleaſantry, prevail in all theſe enter- 
tainments: Myſtery, allegory, and alluſion reign 
throughout, Italy was then the model for wit and 


ingenuity among the European nations, France her- 
ſelf, who afterwards ſet ſo much better patterns of 


elegance and pleaſure, was at that time contented to 


copy ſervilely laboured and romantic inventions of her 
fouthern neighbour, 

THz chief affair which was  tranſafied next ſeſſion, 
was the intended union of the two kingdoms, Nothing 
could exceed the King's paſſion and zeal for this noble 
enterprize, but the parliament” 5 prejudice and reluct- 


ance againſt it. There remain two excellent ſpeeches 


t t Janes. 20 Nor. 1606. 1 y 4 5 April 1606, 2 Kennet, 
P. 676. N 
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in favour of the union, which-deſerve to be compared C H A P, 


together; that of the King ?, and that of Str Francis 
Bacon. Thoſe, who affect in every thing ſuch an 
extreme contempt for James, will be ſurpriſed to find, 
that his diſcourſe, both for good reaſoning and eloquent 
compoſition, approaches very near that of a man, who 
was undoubtedly, at that time, one of the 

geniuſes of Europe, A few trivial indifcretions and 


indecorums may be ſaid to characterize the harangue 


of the monarch, and mark -it for his own; And in 
general, ſo open and avowed a declaration in favour 


of a meaſure, where he had taken no care, by any pre- 


cantion or intrigue, to enſure ſucceſs, may ſafely be 
pronounced a very great indiſeretion. But the art of 
managing parliaments, by private intereſt or cabal, 

being found hitherto of little uſe or neceſſity, was not, 
as yet, become a part of Engliſh politics. In the 
common courſe of affairs, government could be con- 
ducted without their aſſiſtance; and when their con- 
currence became 
crown, it was, A ſpeaking, except in times 
of great faction and 9 obtained without 
much difficulty. | | 

Tus King's influence ſeems to have odd the 
Scots parliament very cordial in all the ſteps,” which 
they took towards the union. Tho' the advantages 
which Scotland might hope from that meaſure, were 
more conſiderable ; yet were the objections too, with 
regard to that kingdom, more ſtriking and obvious. 
The benefit, which muſt have reſulted to England, 

both by acceſſion of ſtrength and ſecurity, was not 
deſpicable; and as the Engliſh were, by far, the greater 
nation, and poſſaſſed the ſeat of government, the ob- 


jections, either from the point of honour or from jea- 


1 K. James's works, p. 509. 
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requiſite to the meaſures of the 
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louſy; could not reaſonably have © any place among 
them. The Engliſh parliament indeed fee to have 


6. been ſwayed. merely by the vulgar motive of national 


antipachy. And they perſiſted ſo: obſtinately i in their 
prejudices, that all the efforts for a thorough union 


and incorporation, ended only in the abolition of the 


hoſtile laws, re enacted Wen ne Low 
doms . 

So precipitant ſteps, Which the Wing" alittle 
5 — bis acceſſion, had taken, in order to pormote his 
favourite project, had been here obſerved to do more 
injury than ſervice. From his on authority, he had 
aſſumed the title of King of Great Britain; and had 
quartered the arms of Scotland, with thoſe of Eng- 
Jand,, in all coins, flags, and enſigns. And he had 
engaged the judges to make a declaration, that all thoſe, 
who, after the union of the crowns, ſhould be born 
in either kingdom, were, for that reaſon alone, natu- 
ralized in both. This was a nice queſtion, and, ac- 
cording to the ideas of thoſe times, ſuſceptible of ſub- 


tile reaſoning on both ſides. The King was the ſame: 


The parliaments were different. To render the peo- 
ple therefore the ſame, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the 


ſovereign authority reſides chiefly in the prince, and 


that theſe popular aſſemblies are rather ordained to 
aſſiſt with money and advice, than indued with any 
controuling or active powers in the government. It is 
evident, ſays Bacon in his pleadings on this ſubject, 
* all other nnn monarchies kg arg, aa 


| 5 > i 


The commons were even ſo PER the union, 'that thy bad com- 
vlained in the former ſeſſion to the lords of the biſhop of Briſtol, for writing 
1 book in favour of it; 3 and the prelate was obliged to make ſubmiſſions for 
this offence. © The crime imputed to him ſeems to have e/nſified in his 
ereating”of a ſubjeft, which lay before the parliament. 80 little notion 
had they as yet of general ** ! See * hiſtory, vol. $ pe 
108, 109, 110. 1 1 
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fuji by a law precedent. For there AN it diided o N Xt p. 


amongſi many officers, and they not perpetual, but annua/ or 
temporary, and not to receive their authority but by eln, 
and certain perſons to have voices only in that election, and 
the like ; theſe are buſy and curious frames, which of ne- 


ceſſuy do preſuppoſe a law precedent, written or unwrit- 


ten to guide and direct them: But in monarchies, eſpecially 
"hereditary, that is, when ſeveral families or lintages of 
people do ſubmit themſelves to one line, imperial or royal; 
"the ſubmiſſion is more natural and ſimple; which afterwards, 

by law ſubſequent, is perfected and made more formal; but 


' that is grounded upon nature. It would ſeem from this 


reaſoning, that the idea of an hereditary, limited mon- 


archy, tho? implicitly ſuppoſed in many public tranſ- | 


actions, had never, as yet, been expreſsly formed by any 
Engliſh lawyer or politician, 

ExcErr the obſtinacy of the parliament with re- 
gard to the union, and an attempt on the King's ec- 
cleſiaſtial juriſdiction , moſt of their meaſures, during 
this ſeffion, were ſufficiently reſpectful and obliging ; 
tho? they ſtill diſcover a vigilant ſpirit, and a careful 


attention towards public good and national liberty. 


The votes alſo of the commons ſhow, 'that that houſe 
contained a mixture of puritans, who had acquired 
great authority among them ©, and who, together 
with religious prejudices, were — ſuggeſting 


| ideas, more ſuitable to a popular than a monarchical 


form of government, The natural appetite for rule, 


made the commons lend a willing ear to every doctrine, 
which tended to augment their power and influ- 


ence. 


2 Bacon's works, vol. 4. P- 190, 191. Edit. 1730. b Journ. 2. 
2 December, 5 March, 1606. 25, 26 June, 167. © Journal, 
26 Felpuary. 4, 7, March. 1606. 2 May, 17 June 1607. 
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A PETITION was moved in the houſe for a more 
rigorous execution of the laws againſt popiſh recuſants, 
and an-abatement towards proteſtant nonconfermiſts, 
Both theſe two points were equally unacceptable to 


the King; and he ſent orders te the houſe to proceed 


gin of June, 


na farther in that matter. The houſe were inclined, 
at fuſt, to conſider theſe orders as a breach of privilege : 
But they ſoon acquieſced, when told, that this meaſure 
of the King, was ſupported by many precedents, . dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth 4. Had the houſe been al- 
ways diſpaſed to make the precedents of that reign the 
rule of their conduct, they needed never have had "y 
difference with any of their monarchs. 

Trax complaints of Spaniſh depredations u were very 
loud among the Engliſh merchants *. The lower 
houſe ſent a meſlage to the lords, deſiring a conference 


with them, in order to their preſenting a joint petition 
to the King on that ſubject. The lords took ſome 


time to deliberate on this meſſage; becauſe, they ſaid, 
the matter was weighty and rare. It probably occurred 
to them, at firſt, that the rarliament's interpoſing in 
affairs of ſtate would appear unuſual and extraordinary, 
And to ſhow, that i in this ſentiment they were not guid- 
ed by court influence ; after they had deliberated, they 
agreed to the conference. 

Tux houſe of commons began now to feel themſelves 
of ſuch importance, that, on the motion of Sir Edwin 
Sandys, 2 member of great authority, they entered, 
for cho firſt ime, an order for the regular keeping of 


7 E. journals . When all buſineſs was hauſhed, the 


ing prorogued the parliament. 


4 Jourp. 16, 17 Juse, 1607; + Jour, 25 Feb. 1606. ( ſeurn. 
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ABOUT this time, there was an infurreion of the 
country people in Northamptonſhire, headed dy one 
Reynolds, a man of low eoridition.” They went about 
deſtroying incloſures; but carefully avoided the com- 
— — This inſurrection was eaſily 
and, tho” great lenity was uſed towards the 
9 yet were ſome of the ringleuders puniſhed, 
The chief cauſe of that trivial commotion'ſeems to have 
deen, of itſelf, far from trivial. It was become the com- 
mon practice in England to diſuſe tillage, and throw 
the land into incloſures for the fake of paſture. By this 
means, the kingdom was depopulated, or at leaſt, pre- 
vented from .increafing ſo much in people, as might 
have been expected ** the daily increaſe of induſtry 
and commerce. 

Nxxr year a us with nothing memorable : 
But in the ſpring of the ſubſequent, after a long ne- 
gotiation, was concluded, by A truce of twelve years, 
that war, which, for near half a century, had 2 car- 


1 


firſt, more 3 Never conteſt was 1 — with 
more honour to the weaker party. On the ſide of U 
Spain were numbers, riches, authority, diſcipline : 


— H A P, . 


1697. | 
4th of pain. 


1608. 


On the ſide of the revolted provinces were found the 


attachment to liberty and the enthuſiaſm of religion. 
By her naval enterprizes the republic maintained her 
armies z and joining peaceful induſtry to military ya- 
| lour, ſhe was enabled, by her own force, to ſupport 


| herſelf, and gradually rely lefs or: | hoſe: neighbouring 
princes, who, from. jealouſy to Spain, were. at firſt 


prompted to encourage her revolt. Long had the pride 
of that monarchy prevailed over her intereſt, and pre- 


vented her from hearkening to any terms of accommo- 


dation with her rebellious ſubjects. But finding all in- 


tercourſe cut off between her proviaces by the maritime 


I force 


- 
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= . 1; foree of the ſtates, ſne at laſt agreed to treat with 

| em as 4 free people, and ſolemnly to renounce * 
e. claimand pretenſion to their ſovereignty. 58 

| March 50. Tuts chief point being once gained, he: cron, was 

| „* eaſily brought to a concluſion, under the joint media- 

| tion and guarantee of France and England. All exte- 

| rior appearances of honour and regard were paid, equally 

| | to both crowns: But very different were the ſenti- 

ments, which the Rates, as well, as all Europe, enter- 

tained of the princes, who wore them. Frugality and 

vigour, the chief circumſtances, which procure; regard 

among foreign nations, ſhone as conſpicuouſly in 

Henry as they were defective in James. To a con- 

tempt of the Engliſh monarch, Henry ſeems to have 

added a conſiderable degree of jealouſy and averſion, 

which were ſentiments altogether without foundation, 

James was perfectly juſt and fair in all tranſactions 

with his allies , but it appears from the memoirs of 

of thoſe times, chat each fide deemed him partial to- 

wards their adverſary, and fancied, that he had en- 

| tered into ſecret meaſures againft them Þ, So little 

equity have men in their judgments of their own affalrs; 

and ſo dangerous is that entire neuttallty en by 
the King of England! + |; LOOT” 

THe little concern, which James took in foreign 

affairs, renders the domeſtic occurrences, particularly 

1610. thoſe of parliament, the moſt intereſting of his reign; 


_—y 9 A new wen” was held this ſpring ; ; the King full of 
mane. w 

[4 The plan of accommodation which James roremmented is found in 

Winwood, vol, II. p. 49, 430 3 ; and is, the ſame that was recommended by 

Henry, as we learn fr m Jea:: hy tom. 3. p. 416, 117. It had long been 

imagined by hiftcrins from Jean in's authority, that James had declared to the 

court of Spain that he u not ſupport the Dutch in their pretenſions to 

liberty and independence. But it has face been diſcovered by Winwood's 

memorials, vol. II. p. 456, 466, 469, 475, 456, that that report was 

founded on a lye of preſident Rickardor 4 6. l n. and 


| aim. 
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hopes of receiving ſupply ; the commons, of, circum- CH * 
ſeribing his exorbitant ' prerogative. , The Earl of . 
Saliſbury, no created treaſurer on che death of the 1610 
Earl of Dorſet, laid open the King's neceſſities, firſt to 
the Peers, then to a committee of the lower houſe . 
He inſiſted on the unayoidable expences, in ſupporting, 
the navy, and in ſupprefling a late inſurrection in Ire- 
land: He mentioned three numerous courts, which 
the King was obliged to maintain, for himſelf, for the 
Queen, and for the Prince of Wales: He obſerved, 
that Queen Elizabeth, tho' a ſingle woman, had re- 
ceived very large ſupplies, in the years preceding her 
death, which alone were expenſive to her: And he 
aſſerted, that, during her reign, ſhe had very much diſ- 
ſipated the crown-lands ; an expedient, which, tho 
it ſupplied her preſent neceſſities, without laying bur- 
thens on her people, multiplied extremely the neceſ- 
ſities of her ſucceſſor. From all theſe cauſes he thought 
it no- wiſe ſtrange, that the King's income ſhould fall 
ſhort ſo great a ſum as eighty one thouſand pounds of 
his ſtated and regular expence ; without mentioning 
contingencies, which ought always to be eſteemed a 
fourth of the yearly charges. And as the crown was 
now neceſſarily burthened with a great and urgent debt 
of 300,000 pounds, he thence inferred the abſolute 
neceſſity of an immediate and large ſupply from the 
people. To all theſe reaſons, which James likewiſe March 21. 
urged in aſpeech addreſſed to both houſes, the commons 
remained inexorable, But not to ſhock the King with 
an abſolute refuſal, they granted , him one ſubſidy and 
one fifteenth ; which would ſcarce amount to a hundred 
thouſand pounds. And James received the mortifi- 
cation of diſeoyering, i in vaig, all his wants, and of beg- 
ging aid of ſubjccts, who had no reaſonable W 
nor gray for him. 


1. Jours. 17 Feb. 1609, . p. 682. 5 
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Amonco the many cauſes of diſguſt and quarrel, 


Prince and Parliament, this article of money 
regarded as none of the leaſt conſiderable.” After the 


diſcovery and conqueſt of the Weſt-Indies, gold and 


ſilver became every day more plentiful in England, as 


well as in the reſt of Europe; and the price of all 


commodities and proviſions rofe to a pitch beyond what 


had ever been known, ſince the declenſion-of the Ro- 


man empire. As the revenue of the crown roſe not 


in proportion &, the Prince was inſenſibly reduced to 


amidſt the general vichls of his ubjes, and 


required additional funds, in order to ſupport the ſame 
magnificence and force, which had been maintained by 


former monarchs. But while money thus flowed into 


England, we may obſerve, that, at the ſame time, and 


probably from that very cauſe, arts and. induſtry of all 


kinds received a mighty increaſe; and eleganeè in every 
enjoyment of life beeame better known, and more cul- 


tivated among all ranks of people. The King's ſer- 
vants, both civil and military, his courtiers, his mini- 
ſters, demanded more ample ſupplies from the impo- 
veriſhed Prince, and were not contented with the fame 
fimplicity of living, which had fatisfied their anceſtors, 
The Prince himfelf began to regard an increaſe of 
pomp and ſplendor as requiſite to ſupport the. dignity 


of his character, and to preſerve the ſame ſuperiority 


above his ſubjects, which his predeceſſors had enjoyed. 


Some equality too, and proportion to the other ſove- 


reigns of Europ®, it was natural for him to deſire; 
and as they had univerſally enlarged their revenue and 
multiplied their taxes, the King of England deemed 


it reaſonable, that his ſubjects who were generally os 
k Beſides the great diffipation of the crown-lands, the fee-farm-renty 


never increaſed, and the other lande were let on long leaſes and at a great 
uaderralue, le or nothing above the old rent. ich 
It 
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rich as theirs, ſhould bear with patiene ſome additi- 


' onal burthens and impoſitions. 


UNHAPPILY for the King, thoſe very riches, with 
the increaſing knowlege of the age, bred oppoſite ſeti- 


timents in his ſubjects; and begetting a.ſpirit of freedom 
and independence, diſpoſed them to pay little regard, 


either to the entreaties or menaces of their ſovereign. 
While the barons poſſeſſed their former immenſe pro- 


perty and extenſive juriſdictions, they were apt, on 


every diſguſt, to endanger the monarch and throw the 


whole government into confuſion : But this very con- 


fuſion often, in its turn, proved favourable to the mo- 


narch, and. made the nation again ſubmit to him, in 


order to re-eſtabliſh juſtice and tranquillity, After 
that both the power of alienations, and the increaſe of 
commerce had thrown the ballance of property into the 
hands of the commons, the ſituation of affairs and the 
diſpoſitions of men became ſuſceptible of a more regular 


plan of liberty; and the laws were not ſupported ſingly | 


by the authority of the ſovereign. And tho” in that 
interval, after the decline of the peers, and before the 
people nad yet experienced their force, the princes aſ- 
ſumed an exorbitant power, and had almoſt annihilated 
the conſtitution under the weight of their prerogative z 
ſo ſoon as the commons recovered from their lethargy, 
they ſeem to have been aſtoniſhed at the danger, and 
were reſolved to ſecure liberty by firmer barriers, than 
their anceſtors had hitherto provided for it. 
Hap James poſſeſſed a very rigid frugality, he might 
have warded off this cri» ſomewhat longer; and wait- 
ing patiently for a favouralle opportunity to increaſe 


and fix his revenue, might have ſecured the extenſive 


authority, which was tranſmitted to him. On the 
other hand, had the commons been inclined to act with 
more generoſity and kindneſs towards their Prince, they 
might probably have turned his neceſſities to good ac- 

Vol. V. O q ä count, 
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S count, and have bribed him to depart peaceably from 
the moſt dangerous articles of his prerogative. But he 
rro. was aforeigner, and ignorant of the arts of papularity; 
they were ſoured by religious prejudices, and tenacious 
of their money: And, in this ſituation, it is no won» 
der, that, during this whole xeign, we ſcarce find an 
Interval of mutual confidence and lende between 

prince and parliament. 
Tur King by his prerogative alone, had, ſome years 
before, altered the rates of the cuſtoms, and had eſta. 


2 1 bliſhed new impoſitions on ſeveral kinds of merchan- 


dize, This exerciſe of power will naturally, to us, 
appear arbitrary and illegal; yet, according to the prin- 
ciples and practices of that time, it might admit of 
fome apology. The duties of tonnage and poundage 
were at firſt granted to the crown, by a vote of par- 
liament, and for a limited time; and as the grant fre- 
quently expired and was renewed, there could not 
then ariſe. any controverſy concerning the origin of 
the King's right to levy theſe duties; and this impo- 
ſition, like all others, was plainly derived from the 
veluntary conſent of the people. But as Henry V. 
and all the ſucceeding princes, had the revenue con- 
ferred on them for life, the Prince, fo. long in poſſeſ- 
fron of theſe duties, began gradually to conſider them 
as his own proper right and inheritance, and regarded 
the vote of parliament. as a mere formality, which ra- 
© ther expreſſed the acquieſcence of the people in his pre- 
rogative, than beſtoved any new gift or revenue upon 
Tux Parliament, when it firſt granted poundage to 
the crown, had fixed no particular rates: The impo- 
ſition was given as a ſhilling a pound, or five per cent. 
on all commoditias: It was left to the King himſelf 
and the Privy Council, aided- by the advice of ſuch mer- 
chants as they ſhould think proper to conſult, to fix 
the 
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the value of goods, and thereby the rates of the eu- 


ſtoms: And as that value had been ſettled before the 
diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, it was become much in- 
ferior to the prices, which almoſt all commodities bore 
in every market of Europe ; and conſequently, the cu- 
ſtoms, tho' ſuppoſed to be de per cent. did not, in 
reality, amount to a third of that value. The King, 


therefore, was naturally led to think, that rates, which 


were now plainly falſe, ought to be correQed ! ; that a 
valuation of commodities, fixed by one act of the 
privy council, might be amended by another; that if 
his right to poundage was inherent in the crown, he 
ſhould alſo poſſeſs, of himſelf, the right of cotrecting 
its inequalities ; if it was granted by the people, he 
ſhould at leaſt ſupport the ſpirit of the law, by fixing 
a new and a juſter valuation of all commodities. - But 
beſides this reaſoning, which ſeems plauſible, if not 
ſolid, the King was ſupported in that act of power by 
two direct precedents, one in the reign of Maty, another 
in the beginning of Elizabeth *. Both theſe Princeſſes 
had, without conſent of parliament, altered the rates 
of ſome particular commodities; and as their impoſi- 
tions had, all along, been fubmitted to without 'a 
murmur, and ftill continued to be levied, the King 
had no reaſon to apprehend, that a farther exerciſe of 
the ſame authority would give any occaſion of com- 
plaint. That leſs umbrage might be taken, he was 


extremely moderate in the new rates, which he eſta- 


bliſhed. The law entitled him to levy five per cent. on 
all. commodities ; yet he really did not, on the whole, 
exceed two: The cuſtoms, during his whole reign, 
roſe only from 127,000 pounds a-year to 160,000 3 
tho' belides the encreaſe of the rates, there was a ſen- 
kible encreaſe of commerce and induſtry during that 


= Journ, 12h April, 5th and 


roth May, r6r4,, C 2oth February, 1623. 2 
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e A p. period: But all this precaution could not ſave him 
„ I. VI. from the complaints of the houſe of commons. A 
ſpirit of liberty had now taken poſſeſſion of that houſe: 
The leading members, being men of an independant 
genius and large views, began to regulate their opi- 
nions, more by the future conſequences which they 
foreſaw, that by the former ' precedents which were 
laid before them; and they leſs aſpired at maintaining 
the antient conſtitution, than at eſtabliſhing a new ene, 
and a freer and a better. In their remonſtrances tothe 
Eing on this occaſion, they obſerved it to be a general 
| opinion, That the reaſons of that practice might be extend. 
id much farther, even to the utter ruin of the antient liberty 
of the kingdom, and the ſubjects right of property in their 
Jands and goods v. Tho? expreſly forbid by the King to 
touch his prerogative, they paſſed a bill aboliſhing 
theſe impoſitions ; zi which was rejected by: the houſe of 
eds." 

Ix another addreſs to the King, they objected to 
the practice of borrowing upon privy ſeals, and deſired, 
that the ſubjects ſhould not be forced to lend money to 
| his Majeſty, nor give a reaſon for their refuſal. Some 
murmurs likewiſe were thrown out in the houtlecpgaiplt 
It | a new monopoly of the licence of wines . It muſt 
| be confeſſed, that forced loans and monopolies were 
E - eſtabliſhed-on many and recent precedents; tho? dia- 
| metrically oppoſite: to all te principles of: 1 free go- 

vernment . 
[| Tun hooſe hbewiſa: Uiſabwerods fas -diſcondeii 
againſt the King's proclamations. James told them, 
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. n Journ. 23d May, 1610, o Parliament. Hiſt vol. V. p. 241. 

p We find the King's anſwer in Winwood's Memorials, vol. III. p. 
193, 2d edit. To the third and fourth. (namely, that it might be lawful 
| « to arreſt the King's ſervants without leave, and that no man ſhould be 
= inforced to lend money, nor to give a reaſon why he would not) his 
« Nag ſent us an anſwer, that becauſe we brought precedents of anti · 
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That tho! he welt knew, by the conflitution and policy of © MA 7. 


the kingdom, that proclamations were not of equal force — 
with latus; yet he thought it a duty incumbent on him, 1610. 
and a power inſeparably annexed ig the crawn, to reſtrain 

and prevent ſuch miſchiefs and inconveniencies as he faw 

growing on the ſlate, again which no certain law was 

extant, and which might tend to the great detriment of the 

ſubject, if there ſhould be no remedy provided till the meet- 

ing of a parliament. And this prerogative, he adds, our 
progenitors have, as well in antient as later times, uſed and 

enjoyed 2. The intervals between ſeſſions, we may ob- 

ſerve, were frequently ſo long as to render it requiſite 

for a prince to interpoſe by his prerogative; and it was 

an eſtabliſhed maxim among the lawyers, that all the 
proclamations of a king were abrogated by his death *, 

Tut what the authority could be, which bound the 

ſubjects, and yet was inferior to the authority of laws, 

ſeems inexplicable by any maxims of reaſon or politics: 

And in this inſtance, as in many others, it is eaſy to ſee, 

how unintelligible the Engliſh conſtitution was, before 

the parliament was able, by continued acquiſitions or 


& quity to ſtrengthen thoſe demands, he allowed not of any precedenty 
drawn from the time of uſurping or decaying princes, or people too bold 
* and wanton ; that he delired not to govern in that commonwealth, 
« where ſubjects ſhould be aſſured of all things, and hope for nothing, It s 
* was one thing ſubmittere principatum legibus ; and another thing ſubmit- 
&« tere principatum ſubditis, That he would not leave to poſterity ſuch a 
« maik of weakneſs upon his reign ; and therefore his coneluſion was, 
% non placet petitio, non placet exemplum : Yet with this mitigation, that 
«© in matters of loans he would refuſe no reaſonable excuſe, nor ould my 
Lord Chamberlain deny the arrefling of any of his Myjeſty's ſervants, 
c ifjuſt cauſe was ſhown. The patliameat however, acknowledged * 
this time with thankfulneſs to the King, that he allowed diſputes and in- 
quiries about his prerogative, much beyond what had been indulged by any 
of his predeceſſors. Parliament. Hiſt, vol. V. p. 230. This very ſeſſion, 
be expreſaly gave them leave to produce all their grievances, without ex- 
crption. q Parliament. Hiſt, vol. V. p. 250» r Journ, 
12th May, 1614, | 

"IS encroachments, 
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mediately to ſeize it, and to exert it even to the utmoſt 
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- libert 
Vron the nee ths exten that exten» 


five branch of power, which regards ecclefiaſtical mat- 
ters, being then without an owner, ſeemed to belong 


to the firſt occupier ; and Henry VIII. failed not im - 


degree of tyranny. The poſſeſſion of it was continued 
with Edward; and recoyered by Elizabeth; and that 


_ ambitious Princeſs was fo remarkably jealous of this 
flower of her crown, that ſhe ſeverely reprimanded the 


parliament, if they ever preſumed to intermeddle in 
theſe matters; and they were ſo over-awed by her 
authority, as to ſubmit, and to aſk pardon on theſe oc- 
caſtions, But James's parliaments were much lefs ob- 
ſequious. They ventured to lift up their eyes, and to 


conſider this prerogative. They there ſaw a very large 


province of government, poſſeſſed by the King alone, 
and never communicated with the — They 


were ſenſible, that this province admitted not of any 


exact boundary or circumſcription, They had felt, 
that the Roman pontiff, in former ages, under pre- 


tence of religion, was gradually making adyances to 


uſurp the whole civit power. They dreaded till more 


dangerous conſequences from the claims of their own 


lovereign, who refided among them, and who, in many 


other reſpects, poſſeſſed ſuch unlimited authority. They 


therefore deemed it abſolutely neceſſary to circumſcribe 


this branch of prerogative, and accordingly, in the pre- 


ceding ſeffion, they paſſed a bill againſt the eſtabliſh- 
ment of any eccleſiaſtical canons without conſent of 
rliament *. But the houſe of lords, as is uſual, de- 
bl, the barriers of the throne, and * the 


| 9 Jaurn, ad, 11th December; Sch March, 160k, 


In 


In this ſeſſion, the commons contented, themſelves C H A P. 
with remonſtrating againſt the proceedings of the bigh XLVI. 


commiſſion court . It required no great penetration to 
ſee the extreme danger to liberty, ariſing from large 
diſcretionary powers in a regal government. But 
James, as was natural, refuſed compliance with the ap- 
plication of the commons. He was probably ſenfible, 
that, beſides the great diminution of his authority, 
many inconyeniences muſt neceſſarily reſult from the 
aboliſhing all power of this nature in every magiſtrate; 
and that the laws, were they ever ſo carefully framed and 
digeſted, could not poſſibly provide againſt all contin- 
gencies; much leſs, where they had not, as yet, attained 
a ſufficient degree of accuracy and refinement. 
Bor the buſineſs, which chiefly occupied the com- 
mons, during this ſeſſion, was the abolition of wardſhips 
and purveyance z. prerogatives,. which had been more 
or leſs touched on, every ſeſſion, during the whole reign 


of James. In this affair, the commons employed the 


proper means, which might intitle them to ſucceſs : 


They offered the King a ſettled revenue as an equiva- 


lent for the powers, which he ſhould part with; and 
the King was willing to hearken to terms, After much 
diſpute, he offered to give up theſe prerogatives for 
200,000 pounds a-year, which they agreed to confer 
on him. And nothing remained, towards cloſing the 


t Parliament. Hiſt. vol. V. p. 247. Kennet, p. 681. 
We learn from Winwood's Memorials, vol. II. p. 193, the reaſon aſ- 
ſigned for this particular ſum, © From thence my Lord Treaſurer came 


« to the price; and here he (aid, that the King would no more riſe and 


« fall like a merchant, That he would not have a flower of his crown 
« (meaning the court of wards) ſo much toſſed z that it was too dainty to 
* be ſo handled : And then he aid, that he muſt deliver the very coun- 
« tenance and character of the King's mind out of his own hand- writing: 
« which, before he read, he ſald he would acquaint us with a pleaſant con- 


a ceit of his Majeſty. As concerning the number of nineſcore thauſand 


pounds, which was our number, he could not affect, becauſe nine was 
U the number ef the poets, who were always beggars, the they ferved fo 
5 4 a bargain, 


1610. 
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In 5 4g bargain, but that the commons ſhould determine the 
w——Þ} funds, from which this ſum ſhould be levied. This 
1610, ſeſſion was too far advanced to bring fo difficult a mat- 
ter to a full concluſion ; and tho' the parliament met 
again, towards the end of the year, and reſumed the 
queſtion, they were never able to terminate an affair, 
which they ſeemed ſo intent upon. The journals of 
that ſeſſion are loſt ; and, as the hiſtorians of this reign 
are very negligent in relating parliamentary affairs, of 
whoſe importance they were not ſufficiently appriſed, 
we know not exactly the reaſon of this failure. It 
only appears, that the King was extremely diſſatisfied 
with the conduct of the parliament, and ſoon after- 
wards diſſolved it. This was his firſt parliaments and 
it ſat near ſeven years. 
Ix the midſt of all theſe attacks, ſome more, ſome leſs 
violent; on royal prerogative, the King diſplayed, as 
openly as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy 
and the authority of princes. Even in a ſpeech to the 
parliament, where he begged for ſupply, and where he 
ſhould naturally have uſed every art to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with that aſſembly, he expreſſed himſelf in theſe 
terms; **. I conclude, then, the point, touching the 
power of kings, with this axiom of divinity, that, 
« as to diſpute what God may de, is blaſphemy, but 
« what God wills, that divines may lawfully and do 
| « ordinarily diſpute and diſcuſs; ſo is it ſedition in 
| 5 ſubjects to * what a king may do in the height 


| % many muſes ; and eleven was the number of the apoſtles, when the 

| <« traitor, Judas, was away; and therefore might beſt be affected by his 

„% Majeſty : But there was a mean number, which might accord us both ; 

| and that was ten; Which, ſaid my Lord Treaſurer, is a ſacred aner; ; 

ö 1 for ſo many were God's commandments, which tend to virtue and edifi- 
cation.“ If the commons really voted 20,000 pounds a year more, on 
account of this pleaſant conceit of the King and the Treaſurer, it was cer- 
-tainly the beſt paid wit, for its goodneſs, that erer was in the world. 
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of his power. But juſt kings will ever be willing to C 
« declare what they will do, if they will not incur 
« the curſz of God. I will not be content, that 
« my power be diſputed upon; but I, ſhall ever be 
« willing to make the reaſon-appear of my doings, 
« and rule my actions according to my laws *.“ Not- 
withſtanding the great extent of prerogative in that 
age, theſe expreſſions would probably give ſome offence. 
But we may obſerve, that, as the King's deſpotiſm was 
more ſpeculative than practical, ſo the independency of 
the commons was, at this time, the contrary ; and, 
tho' ſtrongly ſupported by their preſent ſituation as well 
as diſpoſition, was too new and recent to be as yet 
founded on ſyſtematical principles and opinions J. 


x King James's Works, p. 537. 

Y It may not be unworthy obſervation, that James, in a Book called 
The true Laws of free Monarchies, which he publiſhed a little before his 
acceſſion to the crown of England, aſfirmed, That a good King, altho* 
«© he be above the law, will ſubject and frame his actions thereto, for 
% example's ſake to his ſubjeAs, and of his own free-will, but not as 
« ſubject or bound thereto.” In another paſſage, © According to the 
« fundamental law already alleged, we daily ſee, that in the parliament 
% (which is nothing elſe but the head-court of the king and his vaſſals) 
the laws are but craved by his ſubjects, and only made by him at their 
« rogation, and with their advice. For albeit the king makedaily ſtatutes 
and ordinances, enjoining ſuch pains thereto as he thinks meet, without 
« any advice of parliament or eſtates z yet it lies in the power of no 
«« parliament to make any kind of Jaw or ſtatute, without his ſceptre be 
« to it, for giving it the force of a law.“ _ King James s Works, p. 202+ 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, at ſuch a critical juncture, James had To 
little fenſe as, directly, in ſo material a point, to have openly ſhocked what 
were the univerſally eſtabliſhed principles of that age: On the contrary» 
we are told by hiſtorians, that nothing tended more to facilitate his ac- 
ceſſion, than the good opinion entertained of him by the Engliſh, on ac- 

count of his learned and judicious writings. The queſtion, however, with 

regard to the royal power was, at this time, become a very dangerous 
point; and without employing ambiguous, inſignificant terme, which 
determined nothing, it was impoſſible to p'eaſe both King and parliament. 
Dr. Cowell, who had magnified the prerogative in words too intelligible, 
fell this: ſeflion under the indignation of W Parlienent. Hi. 
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f Kier which gave great alarm and concern in England; the 


1610. 


20 of May, the fanatical Ravaillac. That experience, and repu - 
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r. Tus year ws diſtinguiſhed by a memorable event, 


murder of the . French monarch by the poniard of 


Deo, tation, which this heroic prince had been acquiring for 


the French 


King, 


gliis that point, that, to this day whatever liberties may be uſed by private 


{6 many years; thoſe treaſures, which he had aniafſed 
thoſe armies, which he had inliſted and diſciplined ; 
were on the point of being employed in ſome great 
Enterprize, which would probably have changed the 
face of Europe; when a period was put to his glory 
by an enthuſiaſtic madman, who ſacrificed at once his 
own life and that of the prince to his deteſtable pre- 
Judices, Were the deſigns, afcribed to Henry by the 
- compilers of Sully's Memoirs, leſs chimerical, they 
might be admitted, on account of the teſtimony, by 
which that nartation is ſupported : But ſuch vaſt pro- 
| jects, had they been real, he muſt have revolved and 
digeſted in his mind for many years ; and tis obſerve 
able, that about a twelve - month before, he had been 
very inſtrumental in making peace between Spain and 
the United Provinces; a meaſure, by which he deprived 
himſelf of the aſſiſtance of his firmeſt ally, and the beſt 
Able to fecond his enterpriſes. Tis more probable, that 
the war, which, at the time of his death, he intended 
to commence againſt Spain, was the reſult of ambition, 
tevenge, or love, in a powerful and military prince, 
who had long wiſhed for an opportunity of attacking 


#1, V. p. e r. The King himfelf, after all his magnificent bosfts, way 
Gliged to wile his efcape thro* a diſtinction, which he framed between 
4 king if ahr and 2 king in concrete: An abſtract king, be ſaid, had 
AH power y hot a boncrete king was bound to obſerve the Jaws of the country, 
which be governed. X. Janett Works, p. 533. But, how bound ? 
py ente nee only ? Or might his ſubjets reſiſt him and defend their pri. 
Wege? This he thought not fit te explain. And ſo difficult is it to ex- 


! inquires, the laws have, very prodently, theuglit proper to maiſtain 2 total 
ne with regard to it. * e 
i . his 
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bis enemy, and who was at laſt rouſed by a ſudden motive © KI. 
or provocation. With his death, the glory of tb 
French monarchy ſuffered, an eclipſe for ſome years; 25% 
and that kingdom falling under an adminiſtration weak 

and bigotted, factious and diſorderly, the Auſtrian 

greatneſs began anew to appear formidable to Europe. 

In England, the antipathy to the catholics revived a 

little upon this tragical eyent; and ſome of the laws, ; 
which had been formerly enacted for no other purpoſe 

than to keep theſe religioniſts in awe, began now to 

be executed with greater rigour and ſeverity *. | 

THro' James's timidity and indolence fixed him, 28611. 

during moſt of his reign, in a very prudent inattention n 
to foreign affairs, there happened, this year, an event 

in Europe of fuch mighty conſequence as to rouze him 

from his lethargy, and fummon up all his zeal and en- h 
terprize, A profeſſor of diyinity, named Vorſtius, Armini- 
the diſciple of Arminius, was called from a German = »_ 
to a Dutch unjverfity ; and as he differed from his 
Britannic Majeſty in ſome nice queſtions concerning 
the intimate eſſence and ſecret deerees'of God, he was 
. conſidered as a dangerous rival in ſcholaftic fame, and 
was, at laſt, obliged to yield to the legions of that 
royal doctor, whoſe ſyllogiſmms he might have refuted 
or cluded, If vigour was wanting in other incidents 
of James's reign, here he behaved even with haughti- 
neſs and infolence ; and the ſtates were obliged, after 
feveral remonſtrances, to deprive Vorſtius of his chair, 
and to baniſh him their dominions . The King 
carried no farther his proſecutions againſt that profeſſor ; 
tho* he had very. charitably hinted to the ſtates, 
That, as to the burning Vorftins for his Maſphemies and 
ptheiſm, he left them to their own chriſtian wiſdom ; but 
furely never heretic better di ſerved the flames b. It is to 


= Kennet, p. 6844 IId. 5. 71g, b K. James: Works, p. 
5 | be 
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be remarked, that, at this period, all over Europe, ex- 


; cept in Holland alone, the practice of burning here- 
tiss ſtill prevailed, even in proteſtant countries; and 
inſtances were not wanting in England, during the 
; reign of James. The Dutch themſelves were, at 


laſt, by ſtate intrigue, and the tyranny of Prince Mau- 
rice, forced from their rational and humane maxims ; 
and the perſecuting bigots, a little after this time, ſig- 
nalized their power by the death of the virtuous Barne- 
velt, and the impriſonment of the virtuous and learned 


Grotius. The ſcholaſtic controverſies about free-will, 


and grace, and. predeſtination, __ theſe violent con- 
vulſions. 

I x tracing the coherence among the ſyſtems of mo- 
dern theology, we may obſerve, that the doctrine of 
abſolute decrees has ever been intimately connected 
with the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ; as that doctrine affords 


- the higheſt ſubject of joy, triumph, and ſecurity, to the 


ſuppoſed elect, and exalts them, by infinite degrees, 
above the reſt of mankind. All the firſt reformers 
adopted theſe principles; and the Janſeniſts too, a 

fanatical ſet in France, not to mention the Mahome- 
tans in Aſia, have ever embraced them. As the Lu- 


theran eſtabliſhments were ſubjected to epiſcopal juriſ- 


diction, their enthuſiaſtic genius gradually decayed, 
and men had leiſure to perceive the abſurdity of ſup- 
poſing God to puniſh, by infinite torments, what he 
himſelf, from all eternity, had unchangeably decreed. 
The King, tho', at this time, his Calviniſtic educa- 
tion had rivetted him in the doctrine of abſolute de- 
crees, yet, being a zealous partizan of epiſcopacy, was 
inſenſibly ingaged, towards the end of his reign, to 
favour the milder theology of Arminius. Even in ſo 
great a doctor, the genĩus of the religion prevailed over 
its ſpeculative tenets; and with him, the whole clergy 


gradually dropped the more rigid principles of abſolute 


reprobation 
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reprobation and unconditional decrees. Some noiſe c H A P. 
was, at firſt, made about theſe innovations ; but being xo 
drowned in the fury of factions and civil wars which 1611. 
ſucceeded, the ſcholaſtic arguments made an inſigni- 8 
ficant figure amidſt thoſe violent diſputes about civil ang 
eccleſiaſtical power with which the nation was agitated. TO? 
And upon the reſtoration, the church, tho* ſhe: ſtill 
retained her old ſubſcriptions and articles of faith; was 
found to have totally changed her ſpeculative doctrines, 
and to have embraced tenets more ſuitable to the 
genius of her diſcipline and worſhip, without its 
being poſſible to aſſign the preciſe paper in which the 
alteration! was produced. 

Ir may be worth obſerving, that, about: this time, 
James, from his great deſire to promote controverlial + 
divinity, erected a college at Chelſea for the entertain- 
ment of twenty perſons, who ſhould be entirely employ- 
ed in refuting the papiſts and puritans . All the ef- 
forts of the great Bacon could not procure an eſtabliſh- 
ment for the cultivation of natural philoſophy : Even 
to this day, no ſociety has been inſtituted for the po- 
liſhing and fixing our language. The only encourage- 
ment, which the ſovereign in England has ever given 
to any thing, that has the appearance of ſcience, was 
this ſhort-lived eſtabliſhment of James; an inſtitution 
quite ſuperfluous, conſidering the unhappy propenſion, 
which, at that time, ſo univerſally n the nation 
for polemical divinity. | 

To conſider James in a more advantageous light, 1612, 
we muſt take a view of him as the legiſlator of Ireland; 
and moſt of the inſtitutions, which he had framed for 
the civilizing that kingdom, being finiſhed about this 
period, it mop not here PT. Is 6p to e ac- 


c Kennet, p. 68 5, Camden' „Brit. vol. I. p. 370. Gibſon's edit. 
8. count 
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e H a p, count of them, He frequently boaſts of the manage- 

Xvi. ment of Ireland as his maſter- piece; and it will ap- 

= pear, upon inquiry, that his vanity, in this particular, 

8 858 was not altogether without foundation. 

State of AFTER the ſubjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, the 

Ireland. more difficult tafk ſtill remained ; to civilize the bar- 

barous inhabitants, to reconcile them to laws and in- 

duftry, and to render their ſubjection durable and uſeful 

to the crown of England. James proceeded in this 

work by a fteady, regular, and well concerted plan; 

and in the ſpace of nine years, according to Sir John 

Davis, he made greater advances towards the reforma- 

tion of that kingdom, than had been made in the 440 

years, which had elapſed fince the-conqueſt was firſt 

attempted 4. | 

IT was previouſly neceſſary to aboliſh the Iriſh cu- 

Rams, which ſupplied the place of laws, and which 

1 were calculated to keep that people for ever in a ſtate 
| 
( 


By the Brebon law or cuſtom, every crime, how- 
ever enormaus, was puniſhed, not with death, but by 
a fine or pecuniary mulct, which was levied upon the 
criminal. Murder itſelf, as among all the antient 
barbarous nations, was attoned for in this manner; 
and each man, according to his rank, bad a different 
rate or value affixed to him, which, if any one was 
willing to pay, be needed nat fear the aſſaſſinating his 
enemy. This rate was called. his eric. When Sir 
William Fitzwilliams being Lerd deputy, told Ma- 
guire, that he was ta ſend a ſheriff into Fermannah, 
which, a little before, had been made a county, and 
ſubjected to the Engliſh law; Yaur fherrf,, ſaid Ma- 
guire, Mail be welcome tu me But, li ms pt, 
band, his eric, or the price of his head, that, if my people 


: P. Ea 59. edit. 1613. 


cut 
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ut it M. I may levy the money. upon the any e, As CHAP. 
far oppreſſion, extortion, and other treſpaſſes, ſo little —.— 

were they regarded, that no penalty was affixed to wan 
them, and .no redreſs for ſuch offences could ever be 
obtained. | 

Tux cuſtoms of Gaveltinde and Taniftry were eat- 
tended with the fame abſurdity in the diſtribution of 
property. Upon the death of any perſon, his land, 
by the cuſtom of Gavelkinde, was divided among all 
E males of the ſept or family, both baſtard and legi- 
timate: And, after partition made, if any of the ſept 
died, his portion was not ſhared out among his ſons ; 
but the chieftain, at his diſcretion, made a new par- 
tition of all the lands, belonging to that ſept, and 
gave every one his ſhare f. As no man, by reaſon of © 
this cuſtom, enjoyed the fixed property of any land; 
to build, to plant, to incloſe, to cultivate, to improve, 
would have been fo much loſt labour. 

Tur chieftains and the Taniſts, tho drawn from 
the principal families, were not hereditary, but were 
eſtabliſhed by election, or, more properly ſpeaking, by 
force and violence. Their authority was abſolute; 
and, notwithſtanding that certain lands were aſſigned to 
the office, its chief profit reſulted from exactions, dues, 
aſſeſſments, for which. there was no fixed law, and 
which were levied at pleaſure *. Hence aroſe that com- 
mon bye-word among the Iriſh, That they dwelt 22 
ward of the law, which dwelt beyond the rever of the 
Barrow : Meaning the country, where the Engliſh in- 
babited, and which extended not beyond the compals 
of twenty miles, lying in the neighbaurhood of 
Dublin *. 


« Sir Jahn Dari P. 166. = #.Sir Jen Darin, pe 164, l. 
273. h Id, p. 237+ 
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ment of Ireland as his maſter-picce ; and it will ap- 
pear, upon inquiry, that his vanity, in this particular, 
was not altogether without foundation. 
AFTEx the ſubjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, the 
more difficult tafk ſtill remained; to civilize the bar- 
barous inhabitants, to reconcile them to laws and in- 
duſtry, and to render their ſubjection durable and uſeful 
to the crown of England. James proceeded in this 
work by a ſteady, regular, and well concerted plan; 
and in the ſpace of nine years, according to Sir John 
Davis, he made greater advances towards the reforma- 
tion of that kingdom, than had been made in the 440 


years, which had elapſed ſince the-conqueſt was firſt 


attempted . 
IT was previouſly neceſſary to aboliſh the Iriſh cu- 
Rams, which ſupplied the place of laws, and which 


were calculated to keep that people for ever in a ſtate 


of barbariſm and diſorder. 


By the Brehon law or cuſtom, every crime, haw- 
ever enormaua, was punifhed, not with death, but by 
a fine or pecuniary muldt, which. was levied upon the 
criminal. Murder itſelf, as among all the antient 
barbarous nations, was attoned for in this manner; 
and each man, according to his rank, had a different 
rate or value aſfixed to him, which, if any one was 


_ milling to pay, be needed nat fear the aſſaſſinating his 


enemy. This rate was called. his eric. When Sir 
William Fitzwilliams being Lerd deputy, told Ma- 
guire, that he was ta ſend a ſheriff into Fermannah, 
which, a little before, had been made a county, and 
ſubja&ed to the Engliſh law; Yaur fharrf;, faid Ma- 
-guire, hall. be welcome ta me: Brat, bot me knww, 


4 P. a 59. edit. 1613. 


cut 
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cut it off,, I may leuy the maney. upon the county e. As N 


for oppreſſian, extortion, and other treſpaſles, ſo little 
were they regarded, that no penalty was affixed to 
them, and no redreſs for ſuch offences could ever be 
odtained, 

Tux cuſtoms of Gaveltinde and Taniftry were at- 
tended with the ſame abſurdity in the diſtribution of 
property. Upon the death of any perſon, his land, 
by the cuſtom of Gavelkinde, was divided among all 
3 males of the ſept or family, both baſtard and legi- 
timate: And, after partition made, if any of the ſept 
died, his portion was not ſhared out among his ſons ; 
but the chieftain, at his diſcretion, made a new par- 
tition of all the lands, belonging to that ſept, and 
gave every one his ſharef, As no man, by reaſon of 
this cuſtom, enjoyed the fixed property of any land; 
to build, to plant, to incloſe, to cultivate, to improve, 
would have been fo much loſt labour. 

Tur chieftains and the Taniſts, tho* drawn from 
the principal families, were not hereditary, but were 
eſtabliſhed by election, or, more properly ſpeaking, by 
force and violence. Their authority was abſolute; 
and, notwithſtanding that certain lands were aſſigned to 
the office, its chief profit reſulted from exactions, dues, 
aſſeſſments, for which there was no fixed law, and 
which were levied at pleaſure . Hence aroſe that com- 
mon bye-word among the Iriſh, That they dwelt weſt- 
ward of the law, which dwelt beyond the rever of the 
Barrow : Meaning the country, where the Engliſh in- 
habited, and which extended not beyond the compaſs 
of twenty miles, lying in the neighbqurhoad. of 
Dublin “. 


e Sir John Davis, p. 166. f Sir: John Doris. p · 157 4 l. pe 
173 h Id, p. 237» 
AFTER 


4a. 
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ene! Arran aboliſhing theſe Triſh cuſtoms, and ſubſtitut- 
ES ing Engliſh Taw in their place; James, having taken 
1612. All the natives under his protection, and declared them 
free citizens, | proceeded to govern them by a' 5, 
adminiſtration, military as well as civil. * 

A ſufficient army was maintained, its Uſcipline i in- 
ſpected, and its pay tranſmitted from England, in order 
to keep the ſoldiers from preying Upon n the country, as 
had been uſual in former reigns.” When Odoghartie 
raiſed an inſurrection, A reinforcement was fent over, 
and the flames of that rebellion copy immediately ex- 
tinguiſhed. Te ay 

[| | ALL minds being firſt ear K an univerſal in- 
| demnity !; circuits were eſtabliſhed, juſtice adminiftred, 
= oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes and diforders of every 
| | Kind ſeverely puniſhed *. As the Iriſh had been uni- 
verſally engaged in the rebellion againſt Elizabeth, x 
reſignation of all the rights, which had been formerly 
granted them to ſeparate juriſdictions, was' rigorouſly 
exacted; and no authority, but that of the King and 
the law, was permitted throughout the kingdom - 
| A reſignation af all private eſtates was even required; 
[| and when they were reſtored, the proprietors received 
| them under ſuch conditions as might prevent, for the 
future, all tyranny and oppreſſion over the common 
people. The value of the dues, which the nobles uſu- 
ally claimed from their vaſfals, was eſtimated at a fixed 
ſum, and all further arbitrary exactions Free W 


rs penalties *. 
Tun whole province of Ulſter Wan fallen to the 


1 cron by the attainder of rebels, a company was eſta- 
1 bliſned in London, for planting new colonies in that 
| fertile country: The property was divided into mo- 
derate ſhares, the largeſt not exceeding 2000 acres : 


: 110 f. 263. K J. p 264, 265, c. 1 1d. p · 276. m Sir 
john Davis, p. 278. | 


Tenants 


' 
n — 8 


Tenants were brought over from England and Scot- 
land: The Iriſh were removed from the hills and faſt- 
neſſes, and ſettled in the open country: Huſbandry 
and the arts were taught them: A fixed habitation 
ſecured: Plunder and robbery puniſhed: And, b 
theſe means, Ulſter, from being the moſt wild and +. 
orderly province of all Ireland, ſoon became the beſt 
cultivated and moſFeivllized . 22 

Such were the arts, by which James introduced 
humanity and juſtice among a people, who had ever 
been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm. Noble 
cares ! much ſuperior to the vain and criminal glory of 
conqueſts; but requiting ages of perſeverance and at- 
tention to perſect ayhat had been ſo happily begun. 

A laudable act of juſtice was, about this time, exe- 
cuted in England upon Lord Sanquhir, a Scots noble- 
man, who had been guilty of a baſe aſſaſſination upon 
Turner, a fencing- maſter. The Engliſh nation, who 
were generally diſſatisfied with the Scots, were enraged 
at this crime, equally mean and atrocious; but James 
appeaſed them, by preferring the ſeverity of law to the 
interceſſion of the friends and family of the criminal *, 


n Id. p. 280 © Kennet, f. 688. 
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